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PREFACE. 


nnWO  objects  have  been  steadily  kept  in 
-^  view,  in  preparing  our  Register,  for  the 
year  now  passed ; — the  one,  the  compression 
of  as  much  and  as  various  matter  of  an  in- 
teresting nature  into  the  volume  as  possible,-— 
the  other  the  issue  of  the  work  at  an  earlier 
period  than  during  any  former  year  since  the 
commencement  of  the  series.  In  both  re* 
spects  we  hope  to  have  satisfied  the  reader, 
whose  wishes  we  shall  not  cease  to  consult,  by 
similar  arrangements  for  the  future. 

We  leave  the  public  to  judge  of  the  im- 
praoements  in  this  volume  upon  those  of  past 
years;  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
owing  to  the  very  late  transfer  of  proprietor-, 
ship  which  has  taken  place,  they  have  not 
been  so  numerous  or  so  obvio>us  as  they  will 
be  hereafter,  when  our  preparations  com- 
mencing much  earlier,  will  be  more  com- 
plete. 
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PREFACE. 

A  press  of  matter,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  roya}  jounces  and  the  decease  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  has  compelled  the  cur- 
tailment of  our  literary  division,  which  never- 
theless presents  we  beheve,  an  observable  di- 
versity of  valuable  and  of  original  communi- 
cations. 

The  parliamentary  proceedings  are  enriched 
with  some  noble  specimens'  of  oratory;  we 
trust,  that  if  we  have  in  some  instances,  to  ex- 
hibit a  war  of  words,  many  a  long  and  happy 
yjear  will  revolve,  ere  we  shall  have  again  to 
record  a  war  of  swords.  The  seeds  of  know- 
ledge, civilization,  and  freedom,  are  now  ex- 
tensively sowing;  so  that,  although  some  need- 
ful conflicts  must  be  maintained,  and  some 
blood  may  be  spilt,  yet  they  will  ultimately 
produce  a  large  and  glorious  harvest. 
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TTOUSE  of  lards,  Jan.  23.— 
-*-*  Thi8  being  the  day  fixed 
by  proclamation  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament,  his  majesty,  at- 
tenaed  by  the  principal  officers  of 
state  and  the  household,  came 
down  to  the  house  about  two 
o'clock,  and  opened  the  session. 
Sir  T.  Tyrwhit,  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod,  was  di- 
rected to  summon  the  commons, 
and  on  their  appearance  at  the 
bar,  his  majesty  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech : — 

^  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
**  1  have  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
quainting yon  that  I  continue  to 
receive  from  foreign  powers  the 
strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country. 

<<  It  will  b)e  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  me,  if  the  occurrences 
which  have  lately  taken  place  in 


Italy  should  eventually  lead  to 
any  interruption  of  tranquillity  ia 
that  quarter ;  but  it  will,  in  such 
case,  be  my  great  object  to  secure 
to  my  people  the  continuance  of 
peace. 

<*  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

"The  measures  by  which,  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament, 
you  made  provision  for  the  ex- 
penses of  my  civil  government, 
and  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crowp,  demand  my  warm- 
est acknowledgments. 

"  I  have  directed  that  the  esti- 
mates for  the  current  year  shall  be 
laid  before  you ;  and  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  me  to  have  been  enabled 
to  make  some  reduction  in  our 
military  establishments. 

"You  will  observe  from  the 

accounts  bf  the  public  rerenue, 

that,  notwithstanding  the  receipts 

A2  in 
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fa  Ireland  have  proved  materially 
deficient,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  which 
have  affected  the  commercial 
credit  of  that  part  of  the  uni- 
ted kingdom,  and  although  our 
foreign  trade,  during  the  early 
part  of  this  time,  was  in  a  state 
of  depression,  the  total  revenue 
has,  nevertheless,  exceeded  that 
of  the  preceding  yeair. 

**  A  considerable  part  of  this 
increase  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
new  taxes ;  but  in  some  of  those 
branches  which  are  the  surest 
in({ications  of  internal  wealth,  the 
augmentation  has  fully  realized 
any  expectation  which  could  have 
been  reasonably  formed  of  it. 
.  "  The  separate  provision  which 
was  made  for  the  queen,  as  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  in  the  year  1S14, 
terminated  with  the  demise  of  his 
late  majesty. 

"  I  have,  in  the  mean  time,  di- 
rected advances,  as  authorized  by 
law;  and  it  will,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  for  you  to  con- 
sider what  new  arrangements 
should  be  made  on  this  subject. 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  acquaint  you,  that  a  con- 
siderable improvement  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  half-year  in 
several  of  the  roost  important 
branches  of  our  commerce  and 
manufactures ;  and  that,  in  many 
of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
the  distresses  which  prevailed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last 
'  session  of  parliament  have  greatly 
abated. 

<'It  will  be  my  most  anxious 
desire  to  concur  in  every  measure 
which  may  be  considered  as  cal- 
culated to  advance  our  internal 
prosperity. 

"I  well  know  that,  notwith- 


standing the  agitations  produced 
by  temporary  circumstances,  and 
amidst  the  distress  which  still 
presses  upon  a  large  portion  of 
my  subjects,  the  firmest  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  that  affection- 
ate and  Ipyal  attachment  to  my 
person  and  government,  of  which 
I  have  recently  received  so  many 
testimonies  from  all  parts  of  my 
kingdom;  and  which,  whilst  it 
is  most  grateful  to  the  strongest 
fecHngs  of  my  heart,  I  shall  ever 
consider  as  the  best  and  surest 
safeguard  of  my  throne. 

**  In  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant duties  imposed  upon  you, 
you  will,  I  am  confident,  be  sen- 
sible of  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  promoting  and  maintaining, 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  a 
due  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  of 
instilling  into  all  classes  oif  my 
subjects  a  respect  for  lawful  autho- 
rity, and  for  those  established 
institutions  under  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  enabled  to  overcome 
so  many  difficulties,  and  to  which, 
under  providence,  may  be  ascribed 
our  happiness  and  renown  as  a 
nation." 

The  commons  having^  left  the 
bar,  his  majesty  withdrew,  and 
their  lordships  adjourned  till  five 
o'clock ;  when 

His  majesty's  speech  being  read 
from  the  woolsacks 

The  earl  of  Belmore  moved, 
and  lord  Prudkoe  seconded  the 
address.  It  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the 
address  was  moved  by  Mr,  Bankes 
jun.  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown. 
It  was  agreed  to  as  usual. 

House  of  Commons,  Jan.  24.— « 
Several  members  presented  peti- 
tions, soliciting  inquiry  upon  what 
was  termed  the  late  conspiracy 
against 
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against  the  queen ;  and  also  for 
the  restoration  of  her  name  to  the 
litnrgy. 

Hotise  of  lords,  Jan.  25. — Se- 
veral presented  petitions  relative 
to  the  queen,  of  a  similar  nature 
to  those  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  commons. 

House  of  Commons,  Jan.  26. — 
The  speaker  stated  that  the  house 
had  been  up  with  the  address  to 
his  majesty,  and  that  his  majesty 
had  been  pleased  to  receive  the 
address  most  graciously,  and  to 
return  tlie  answer  which  he  would 
now  read  to  the  house.  (Here 
the  speaker  read  his  majesty's 
answer.) 

Long  debates  took  place  on  a 
motion  by  lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, for  the  rescinding  of  the 
order  in  council  for  omitting  her 
majest/s  name  in  the  liturgy; 
which  was  negatived. 

Jan.  31.— The  proceedings  in 
the  house  of  commons  possessed 
uncommon  life  and  interest.  At 
the  moment  when  lord  Castle- 
rtagh  was  proposing  a  committee 
to  consider  of  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  queen,  the  follow- 
ing message  was  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Brougham'. — 

**  Caroline  R. — ^The  queen,  hav- 
ing learned  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons has  appointed  this  day  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  part 
of  the  king's  most  gracious  speech 
which  relates  to  her,  deems  it 
necessary  to  declare,  that  she  is 
duly  sensible  of  his  majesty's  con- 
descension in  recommending  an 
arrangement  respecting  her  to  the 
attention  of  parliament.  She  is 
aware  that  this  recommendation 
must  be  understood  as  referring 
to  a  provision  for  the  support  of 
her  estate  and  dignity ;  and  from 
what  has  lately  passed,   she  is 


apprehensive  th^t  such  a  provision 
may  be  unaccompanied  by  the 
possession  of  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  ample  measure  where- 
in former  queens  consort,  her 
royal  predecessors,  have  been 
wont  in  times  past  to  enjoy  them. 

"  It  is  far  from  the  queen's  in- 
clination needlessly  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  settlement 
which  she  desires  in  common  with 
the  whole  country,  and  which  she 
feels  persuaded  the  best  interests 
of  all  parties  equally  require  ;  and 
being  most  anxious  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  might  create  irri- 
tation, she  cautiously  abstains 
from  any  observation  upon  the 
unexampled  predicament  in  which 
she  is  placed,  but  she  feels  it  due 
to  the  house  and  to  herself  re- 
spectfully to  declare,  that  she 
perseveres  in  the  resolution  of  de- 
clining any  arrangement  while  her 
name  continues  to  be  excluded 
from  the  liturgy. 

"  Brandenburgh-house, 
Jan.  31.  1821." 

A  motion  for  adjournment  was 
negatived,  and  upon  the  house 
going  into  a  committee  of  supply, 
a  motion  by  lord  Castlereagh  for 
granting  to  her  majesty  a  sum  not 
exceeding  50,000/.  a-year,  for  her 
life,  was  agreed  to,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed. 

Feb.  5  &  6. — Prolix  and  stormy 
debates  occupied  the  house,  upon 
a  motion  by  the  marquis  of  Tavis- 
tock, criramating  ministers  for 
their  conduct  relative  to  the  late 
proceedings  against  the  queen, 
which  was  finally  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  146. 

Feb.  12. — Lord  John  Russell 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  house  resolving  itself  into  a 
committee  upon  the  Grampound 
disfranchisement  bill;  for  the 
r^pmrnittal 
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committal  of  which  he  moved, 
obtaining  a  majority  of  70  in 
favor  of  his  motion. 

Feb.  13,  —  After  several  peti- 
tions had  been  presented  on  the 
subject  from  different  quarters, 
Mr,  J.  Srmlh  brought  forward  a 
motion  for  the  restoration  of  her 
majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy ;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  stated 
that  the  only  motive  which  in- 
duced him  at  all  to  introduce  the 
present  motion  to  the  attention 
of  the  house  (for  he  could  assure 
the  house  that  it  personally  was 
very  inconvenient  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  his  health) 
was,  to  put  an  end  to  the  distur- 
bance and  distraction  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  upon  this 
subject;  disturbance  and  dis- 
traction which,  in  his  opinion, 
could  not  be  appeased  until  the 
cause  was  removed.  He  had 
heard  it  stated  by  gentlemen  on 
the  other  (the  ministerial)  side, 
and  certainly  the  statement  ex- 
cited no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
surprise,  that  the  public  took  no 
great  interest  in  this  question. 
He  was  astonished  to  hear  such 
assertions ;  for  if  gentlemen  would 
only  open  their  eyes,  they  must 
perceive  the  intense  interest  with 
which  the  public  considered  the 
subject,  and  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing to  which  it  had  given  rise 
throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  house  were  aware  that  her 
majesty  had  received  several  hun- 
dred addresses,  signed  by  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons, 
all  of  whom  svmpathised  with  her 
su£fering8,  and  poured  forth  earn- 
est prayers  for  the  restoration  of 
her  rights.  He  only  mentioned 
this  arcumstance  as  a  proof  of 
the  universal  feeling  of  the  people 
on  the  question  now  before  the 


house.    With  respect  to  the  peti- 
tions which  had  been  oresented, 
it  should  also  be  considered  that 
there  were,  on  this  occasion,  pe^ 
titions  not  only  from  those  places 
from  which  the  house  was  accus* 
tomed  to  receive  them  on  other 
occasions,  but  also  from  places 
which  never  before  had  taken  any 
part  in  political  affairs.    When  he 
saw  this,  he  was  astonished  how 
any  gendemau  on  the  other  side 
could  deny  that  the  people  took 
more  interest  in  the  question  re- 
specting her  ms^esty  than  they 
had  done  on  any  former  occasion. 
He  had  heard  it   said  that  iJbe 
noble  lord(Castlereagh)had  stated 
that  he  could  not  continue  to  hold 
office  if  the  house  should  agree 
to  the  inserUon  of  her  majesty's 
name.      Now,  assuming,   as   he 
thought  he  might  fairly  do,  that 
the    tranquillity   of  the    country 
would  be  further  endangered  by 
the  refusal  of  this  motion,  he  beg- 
ged to  ask  the  noble  lord  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  say  that  the 
country  was  in  such  a  state  as 
that  it  could  safely  bear  addition- 
al subject  of  irritation.     Let  the 
noble    lord    look    at    the    sub- 
jects of  dissatisfaction  which  exis- 
ted from  other  causes.     Look  at 
the  state  of  the  agriculturists ! 
He  (Mr.  Smith)  was  not  amon^ 
those    who    thought    that   agri- 
culture was  in    a  state  of  ab- 
solute ruin ;  but  he  admitted  that 
those  engaged  in  it  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  very  great  distress ; 
and  he  knew  from  many  farmers 
that  they  were  suffering  the  great- 
est calamities.    Then,  he  asked, 
was  it  worth  while  to  insult  per- 
sons so  depressed,  by  payine  no 
attention  to   the  prayers  which 
diey  had  so  earnestly  addressed 
to  the  legislature  on  the  question 
^  before 
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befim  Ae  houuie?  Then  lei  tk^ 
noUe  lord  look  at  thei,  state  of 
ooBuneice.  Here  again  he  would 
say  that  he  did  not  thin^c  there 
was  ground  for  despair,  bi|t  be- 

Irond  all  question  it  was  extreme- 
y  low  iMBid  distressed.  Then  look 
at  the  internal  policy  of  the  coun* 
try.  CoiUd  it  be  said  that  we 
were  upon  a  bed  of  roses?  Pid 
not  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  hold  opinions  stroi^^ly  dif^ 
fering  from  that  which  was  now 
pursued?  Were  there  no  other 
questions  to  require  the  utmost 
atlentioD  of  parliament?  Were 
there  not  the  poor  laws  demand* 
Ing  immediate  attention,  and  re* 
quiring,  when  Uiey  should  be  con* 
ttdered,  all  the  patient  feelinsr 
and  all  the  good  sense  that  could 
be  called  into  action  ?  He  should 
be  glad  too  if  they  eould  be  quite 
sure  that  our  foreign  policy 
would  not  call  (or  serious  and 
deep  attention.  They  had  been 
told  by  the  noble  Icurd  that  peace 
would  continue  to  be  preserved 
so  far  as  this  country  was  con* 
eemed;  but  it  was  too  obvious 
that  two  principles  now  existed* 
mid  were  likely  to  continue  a  con* 
flict  throughout  Europe  }-*«  good 
principle  and  a  bad  principle — a 
principle  of  liberty,  and  a  prin- 
ci|de  of  slavery.  He  doubted 
not    that    ultimately    the    good 

Cindple  would  become  prevalent : 
It  wno  could  say  that  this  coun- 
try could  avoid  being  involved  in 
confusion  and  conflict  during  the 
struggle?  Would  the  noble  lord 
say  that  it  might  not  become  the 
&te  of  this  country  to  stand  in 
the  breach  between  civilized  so- 
ciety and  the  slavery  of  barba- 
rians? When  those  and  similar 
•idijects  pressed  upon  their  con- 
siSeration,  and  required  all  the 


good  sense,  aU  the  good  humour, 
all  the  deliberate  attention  which 
pariiament  could  bestow,  nothing 
could  be  worse  policy  than  to 
keep  the  country  agitated  when 
good  humour  was  so  necessary, 
both  in  parliam^t  and  among  the 
people*  The  processions,  paraides, 
addresses,  meetings,*  disturban* 
ees,  such  as  bad  been  idready  so 
striking  and  so  frequent^  would 
continue  and  increase  tiU  bis  ma* 
jesty's  ministeors  should  accede  to 
(he  universal  wish  ef  the  nation. 
Mr.  Tej»ttf9em  seconded  the 
motion.  Nothing  could  be  more 
clear  than  that  the  kio^  was 
bound  by  statutes  in  spiritual  as ' 
well  as  in  civil  matters.  He, 
therefore,  would  pass  at  once  tp 
the  last  statute  on  the  subject— .- 
he  meant  the  statute  of  unifor* 
mity.  No  king  did  subsequently 
to  that  act  promote  any  change 
without  conceding  to  the  wishes 
of  parliament.  When,  then,  the 
words  were  all  so  evidently  ar«- 
ranged  to  bar  strictly  any  en- 
croachment of  the  crown,  it  was 
difficult  to  perceive  by  what  argu- 
ment their  force  could  be  evaded. 
Changes  had  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  such  a^  were  re- 
quired by  the  changes  in  the 
royal  family.  It  must  have  ap- 
peared at  onoe  to  the  Kramers  of 
the  act,  that  attention  to  such 
changes  would  be  necessary,  and, 
therefore,  they  had  introduced  an 
express  clause  for  the  purpose. 
That  very  clause,  by  forming  a 
part  of  the  statute,  showed  that 
without  it  the  crown  could  have 
no  power  to  alter  the  liturgy. 
Therefore,  the  authority  thus  con- 
ferred was  to  be  exercised  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  clause 
which  conferred  it.  He  begged 
to  eidl  the  attention  of  the  kouae 
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olso  to  the  fact  tbat  previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  statute — that 
was  from  ^e  period  of  the  refbr- 
xnation  to  the  time  of  passing  the 
act  of  uniformity  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second — every  queen 
consort  in  England  had  been 
prayed  for  by  name.  So  uniform 
had  the  practice  been, 'that  it  was 
confirmed  by  a  canon  of  the 
Church«  Upon  this  point  he  ap- 
pealed to  any  learned  civilian  m 
the  house.  He  should  like  to 
know  where  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  (the  solicitor- 
general)  who  had  formerly  argued 
ihis  point,  found  the  power  given 
which  enabled  the  king  in  coun- 
cil to  omit  any  one  of  the  per- 
sonages for  whom  the  prayers 
of  the  church  were  required.  The 
names  of  those  personages  were 
directed  to  be  changed,  but  they 
were  to  be  changed  according  to 
the  actual  changes  in  their  lives 
or  relations  to  the  state,  without 
caprice,  affection,  or  prejudice. 
Where  then,  he  asked  again,  did 
ihe  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man find  such  a  power  as  he  con- 
tended for?  He,  for  one,  re- 
garded it  as  a  mere  subterfuge 
to  say  that  the  queen  was  prayed 
for  as  one  of  the  royal  family. 
He  denied  the  power  of  directing 
her  majesty  to  be  prayed  for  as 
one  of  the  royal  family.  The 
words  "royal  family  could  only 
be  received  as  synonymous  with 
royal  progeny ;"  and  it  was  per- 
fectly absurd  to  say  that  the 
queen-consort  could  be  prayed 
for  as  one  of  the  royal  progeny. 
He  therefore  contended  that  the 
queen  must  be  prayed  for  dis- 
tinctly by  name.  Uniform  usage 
proved  the  correctness  of  the  ar- 
gument :  and  he  had  yet  to  learn 
where  there  was  any  pretence  to 


be  found  for  the  power  of  excia* 
ding  her  name.  He  did  say  that 
ministers  had  dispensed  with  the 
statute.  He  felt  great  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  constitu- 
tional principle  that  the  king 
could  do  no  wrong;  but  when 
an  act  of  parliament  was  dis- 
pensed with,  the  king's  advisers 
were  guilty  of  the  most  unconsti- 
tutional  wrong.  What  imaginable 
grounds  could  ministers  stand 
upon  in  resisting  the  restoration 
of  her  majesty's  name?  Could 
it  be  any  grounds  of  morality  or 
justice?  After  they  had  referred 
the  trial  of  the  case  they  had 
prepared  to  the  tribunal  they  had 
themselves  chosen-;-afler  having 
presented  their  prosecuti<Hi  in 
their  own  shape*->and  after  having 
themselves  withdrawn  that  pro- 
secution, how  could  they  recon- 
cile it  to  their  own  principles, 
how  could  they  reconcile  it  to  the 
principles  of  universal  justice,  tb 
mflict  now  upon  the  queen  what 
was,  in  fact,  a  punishment,  what 
the  people  at  large  called  a  vin- 
dictive punishment.  He  did  say 
that  the  people  did  consider  this 
punishment  as  the  result  of  disap- 
pointed vengeance.  What  were 
always  the  effects  of  proceedings^ 
which  were  believed  to  be  viola^.'^ 
tions  of  law  1  Did  they  not  tend  ^^ 
directly  to  create  contempt  of  ju- 
dicial solemnities  and  sanctions  ? 
Bid  they  not  bring  into  contempt 
even  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
country  ?  Was  it  then  to  be  said 
that  it  was  expedient  to  persist  in 
a  measure  believed  by  the  body 
of  the  people  to  be  a  violation  of 
law  f  He  was  now  bound  to  as- 
sume that  her  majesty  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  her  right. 
Her  majesty's  royal  predecessors 
had  always  b(;eu  prayed  for ;  «sbe 
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was  directed  by  statute  to  be 
prayed  for;  here,  then,  was 
an  illegal  act,  and  .by  that  act 
the  public  tranquillity  was  dis- 
turbed. 

Mr,  H,  Legge  said,  that  he 
considered  the  original  omission 
as  ill-advised  and  expedient.  The 
original  insertion  of  her  majesty^s 
name  as  princess  of  Wales  had 
been  no  particular  mark  of  royal 
grace  and  favour,  and  the  contin- 
uance of  it  as  queen  would  have 
been  only  what  had  been  usual. 
The  effect,  however,  of  the  original 
omission  had  not  been  to  prejudge 
the  queen.  He  itleant  that  it  had 
not  disposed  the  minds  of  men  to 
presume  her  majesty  guilty:  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  made  many 
partisans  to  her  cause. 

Mr,  C.  Wynn  said,  his  per- 
suasion was,  that  whether  or  not 
sufficient  had  been  proved  in  ano- 
ther place  to  show  that  her  ma- 
jesty was  unfit  to  fill  her  exalted 
station,  or  whether  she  was  so 
proved  in  any  other  indirect  man- 
ner, her  avowed  conduct  subse- 
quently, the  reviling  and  oppro- 
bium  which  she  had  been  advised 
to  cast  upon  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  there  was  no  ground 
laid  for  the  present  motion.  The 
result  of  the  fuUest  consideration 
which  he  had  been  able  to  give 
this  subject  was,  that  the  original 
omission  was  unwise,  although 
not  illegal;  and  that  after  what 
had  occurred,  and  under  all  the 
present  circumstances,  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  address  his  majes- 
tv  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
that  omission. 

Mr.  ^f^er/orce  had  hoped  that, 
by  some  arrangement,and  by  means 
pf  mutual  concession,  the  question 
that  was  now  brought  before  the 


house  might  have  been  avoided. 
Unhappily  this  was  not  theca8e,and 
it  had  become  necessary  for  them 
to  pause  and  to  form  a  deliberate 
opinion  upon  the  important  topic 
under  consideration.  He  had 
failed  in  meeting  with  an  oppor- 
tunity, a  few  nights  since,  of  stat- 
ing his  views  respecting  it,  and 
must  now  begin  with  a  full  ac- 
quittal of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
and  by  expressing  his  entire  con- 
currence with  an  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  that  no  blame 
could  fairly  be  said  to  attach 
to  them.  Differing,  as  he  did, 
in  many  points,  both  with  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  with  se- 
veral honourable  gentlemen,  for 
whom  heentertainedgreatrespect, 
on  the  course  of  these  proceedmgs, 
he  thought  it  a  debt  of  justice  to 
say  that  ministers  had  been  placed 
in  a  most  difficult  and  trying  situ- 
ation* In  the  conduct  which  they 
had  to  pursue,  they  were  present- 
ed with  a  choice  of  evils ;  and  if 
they  had  erred,  the  error  was  one 
of  judgment,  and  did  not  to  his 
mind,  indicate  any  want  of  capa- 
city, much  less  any  want  of  in- 
tegrity. He  had  now,  however, 
something  different  in  contempla- 
tion :  he  wished  to  take  a  practi- 
cal view  of  the  subject  as  the  best 
mode  by  which  they  could  now 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.. 
Intending  to  treat  the  question  in 
this  manner,  he  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  examine  the  objections 
which  had  been  raised,  on  both 
sides,  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
to  which  each  was  respectively 
opposed.  If  the  only  doubt  ex- 
isting on  the  subject  was  that 
which  involved  the  legality  of 
omitting  her  majesty's  name,  he 
should  not  deem  it  of  very  high 
importance. 
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importaaofy  and,  9Rtt  all  he  ka4 
heard,  should  be  disposed  to  leare 
^e  question  where  he  found  it« 
in  what  had  been  called  '*  the  glo* 
riouB  uncertainty  of  the  law/'  Let 
it  not»  however,  be  imagined,  that 
he  had  not  heard  with  pleasure 
and  admiration  the  speech  of  an 
honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man, (Mr.  Wetherell)  on  a  farmer 
night.  For  a  time  the  reasoning 
of  that  speech  produced  a  great 
effect  upon  his  mind;  but  when 
he  came  to  reflect  further  upon  it, 
his  doubts  returned,  and  whether 
the  original  omission  was  legal  or 
illegal,  the  question  was  now  to 
be  regarded  under  another  aspect 
He  felt  deeply  the  force  of  those 
considerations  which    had  been 

tressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
ouse  by  his  honourable  and  learn- 
ed friend,  and  could  not  but  think 
that  her  majesty,  in  adopting  sen^ 
timents  so  unlike  the  tone  and 
language"  which  she  had  used 
in  replying  to  the  address  of  that 
house,  had  shown  none  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  constitution  of 
parliament  and  to  the  established 
laws  of  the  country.  Whatever 
excuse  he  might  be  ready  to  make, 
still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
reiteration  of  such  sentiments  went 
to  violate  the  constitution,  and 
were  as  injurious  to  the  public  as 
they  were  dishonourable  to  her- 
self. At  the  same  time  it  ought 
not  to  be  considered  that  the  fault 
was  so  nuich  that  of  the  queen  as 
her  advisers,  and  he  had  felt  some 
surprise  thut  those  who  had  print- 
ed the  queen's  letter,  or  perhaps 
4ome  other  documents,  had  not 
incurred  the  animadversion  of  the 
law.  When  he  supported  the 
motion,  he  supported  it^  therefore, 
for  the  sake  oi  the  country,  and 


for  no  other  reasoii.  He  anal 
persist^  although  it  mi^t  appear 
singular,  or  again  expose  him  to 
derision,  in  the  opinion  which  he 
had  formerly  expressed  as  to  her 
Biajesty  b^iug  alieady  prayed  for 
under  the  general  title  of  '/  all 
the  royal  family."  As  this  might 
be  rei^urded  as  a  quibble  by  some 
persons,  he  should  not  further 
advert  to  it ;  and  returning  to  the 
general  impression,  he  thought  it 
impossible  that  any  honourable 
member  could  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  a  very  common  remark 
amongst  the  people  was,  ^^  if  the 
queen  is  bad,  there  is  the  more  rea- 
son to  pray  fas  her."  This  might 
serve  to  illustrate  what  was  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  individual  character 
ou^t  not  to  influence  the  admis- 
sion or  exclusion  of  names  from 
the  liturgy.  The  people  now  found 
that  her  majesty  was  restored  to 
all  the  prerogatives  of  queen,  and 
could  not  feel  satisfied  that  she 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  exdndr 
ed  from  their  prayers.  This  exclu* 
sion  was  a  most  unhappy  circum* 
stance  in  another  respect,  fearing 
as  he  did  that  it  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  a  poHtical 
feeling  into  the  church.  Every 
religious  man  had  before  been  in 
the  hat)it  of  consoling  himself  with 
the  reflection,  that  there  was  at 
least  one  day  in  the  week  when  he 
might  forget  all  his  low  and  vul- 
gar cares,  and  when  he  might 
dismiss  from  his  mind  the  animo- 
sities which  disturbed  the  coarse 
of  human  life.  It  was  a  day  when 
the  elements  of  discord  shcMild  be 
at  rest,  and  when  every  recollec- 
tion that  might  tend  to  create  dis- 
union, or  excite  jarring  sentiments, 
should,  if  possible,  be  livoided. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  considerations,  there- 
lore,  which  influenced  the  opinion 
that  he  had  formed,  that  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  exclusion 
of  her  majesty's  name  on  the  po- 
pular mind  was  the  most  operative. 
The  omission  was  brought  under 
public  noUce  every  Sunday,  and 
the  wound,  which  might  otherwise 
be  healed,  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
continued   irritation.       Such    an 
effect  could  not   but    be  preju- 
dicial to  our   church   establish* 
ment  at  a  time  when  there  where 
but   too   many  causes  at  work 
for  its  overthrow— at  a  time  when 
so  many  mischievous  men  were 
industriously     employing  •  every 
means  for  the  destruction  both  of 
our  religious  and  civil  constitu- 
tion.    He  had  been  informed  that 
the  queen,  whilst  excluded  from 
the    prayers  of   the  established 
church,  was  prayed  for  in  most  of 
the  methodist  chapels.     Nothing, 
in  short,  seemed  so  well  calcu- 
lated as  the  present  state  of  things 
for  bringing  into  disrespect  and 
contempt  an  ecclesiastical  system, 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
and  from  which   the   dissenters 
themselves  had  derived  all  the 
advantages  which  they  enjoyed. 
He  would,  therefore,  guard  and 
cherish,  with  redoubled  earnest- 
ness, what  was  so  sacred  in  itself, 
and  was  now  threatened  by  so 
many   dangers.     Those  dangers 
were  rendered  formidable,  both 
by  the  pressure  of  the  times  and 
the  unceasing  efforts  made  by  the 
malicious  to  estrange  the  present 
generation  from  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.     True  justice, 
true  dignity,  and  true  magnani- 
mity,   did  not,   in  his    opinion, 
consist  in  resolutely  adhering  to 
a  measure,  because  it  had  been 
once  adopted.      If  its  abandon- 


ment was  likely  to  confer  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  on  the  country, 
it  became  a  magnanimous  as  well 
as  an  honest  man  to  sacrifice  his 
own  opinion  to  the  general  in- 
terest.    Let  not  the  house  con- 
ceive,   let    not    any   honourable 
membw  conceive,  that  to  yield  to 
the  present  motion  was  to  declare 
a  belief  of  the  innocence  of  the 
queen*     With  him  (Mr.  Wilbei- 
force)  the  innocence  or  guilt  of 
her  majesty  weighed  not  a  feather. 
Independently  of  any  feeling  upon 
that  point,  he  would  vote  for  the 
motion,  because  he  thought  that 
its  success  would  go  to  tranquil- 
lize the  country :  if  it  would  not 
at  once  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  the  kingdom,  it  would 
at  least  remove  one  cause  of  dis- 
content— one  cause  perhaps    of 
many,  but  certainly  a  cause  of 
very  considerable  weight.      Per* 
haps  the  feeling  upon  which  he 
had  acted  during  so  many  years» 
a  feeling  the  advante^e  of  whioh 
he  had  qever  yet  found  cause  to 
doubt ;  perhaps  that  feeling  might 
impress  his  mind  more  powerfully 
than  it  would  affect  the  minds  of 
those  whom  he  was  addressing ; 
but  he  would  vote  for  the  motion 
of  his  honourable  relation,  if  it 
were  only  tliat  the  motion  was 
framed  in  a  pacific  spirit,  that  it 
tended  to  heal  the  wounds  under 
which  the  country  was  suffering. 
Never,  perhaps,  had  the  house 
been  in  more  danger  of  opposing 
itself  to  public  opinion  than  in 
the  present  case; — never,    per- 
haps, could  the  country  with  move 
advantage  advert  to  the  principle 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when,  fitnd- 
ing    the    public    feeling    strong 
against  his  own,  he  gave  up  his 
own  opinion  to  the  opinions  of 
the  people   of   England.     That 
principle 
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principle  wbidi  led  Mr.  Pitt  to 
seek  a  peace  with  France  at  the 
moment  when  he  himself  was  dis- 
posed to  a  oontinoance  of  the 
war;  that  was  a  principle  of  con- 
duct which  proved  him  worthy  to 
be  the  minister  of  a  ikee  country; 
— a  principle  whidi,  by  attaching 
the  sections  of  the  people  to 
the  govenunent,  prevented  the 
well-meaning  firom  being  misled, 
and  from  becoming  the  dupes  of 
the  ill-disposed. 

Mr*  Stuart  Wartlof  was  com- 
pelled^  althoogfa  witib  regret,  to 
oiiTer  from  the  hon.  member  who 
had  last  spoken.  Granting  that 
he  conld  not  agree  with  the  peo- 
ple in  their  OfMnion,  that  hon. 
member  was  still  |Hrepared  to 
ground  his  vote  upon  his  defe- 
rence to  their  widies,  and  he 
called  npon  the  house  to  follow 
his  example.  The  view  which  he 
(Mr.  S.  Wordey)  took  of  his  duty 
in  parliament  was  this : — he  was 
to  give  all  due  weight  to  the  re- 
presentations of  his  constituents, 
to  listen  to  their  prayers,  and  to 
the  arguments  by  which  they  en- 
forced them,  and  then  to  vote 
according  to  his  own  opinion. 
Upon  that  principle  it  was  that 
his  vote  on  the  present  occasion 
would  be  founded ;  and  he  wpuld 
explain  to  the  house  why  he  could 
not,  after  what  had  happened, 
advise  the  crown  to  bestow  any 
mark  of  grace  or  favour  upon  the 
queen.  True,  the  sense  of  a 
great  body  of  the  people  had 
clearly  declared  itself  in  favour  of 
the  effect  of  the  present  motion ; 
but  he  (Mr.  S.  Wortley)  thought 
that  the  people  had  come  to  that 
opinion  under  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. The  people  thought 
that  to  exclude  the  name  of  the 
queen  from  the  Lituigy  was  to 


deprive  her  of  a  right;   and  if 
once  he  (the  hon.  member)  could 
be  of  that  opinion,  he  would  un^ 
doubtedly  vote  for  the  insertion 
of  her  name ;  but  he  voted  against 
the  present  motion  because  not 
even  all  the  eloquent  speeches  he 
had  heard  had  convinced  him  that 
in  the  exclusion  there  was  any 
thmg  illegal.     He  did  not  put  the 
negative  vote  which  he  proposed 
to  give  upon  the  ground  taken  by 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Legge)  who 
had  spoken  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  present  occasion;  he 'depre- 
cated the  language  put  forth  in 
her  majesty's  addresses,  and  in 
her  letter  to  the  king;  but  par- 
liament ought  in  another  way  to 
mark  its  disapprobation  of  that 
language;   he  (Mr.  8.  Wortley) 
would  not  on  that  account  exf 
elude  her  majesty's  name  from 
the  Liturgy.    But  the  queen,  most 
ili-advisedly,    had    rejected    the 
mediation  of  the  house ;  she  had 
refused  to  take  any  steps  by  which 
the  differences  between  the  illus- 
trious parties  could  be  arranged ; 
she  had  put   herself  upon  her 
trial ;  and,  in  so  putting  herself, 
she  took  the  risk  of  any  iropres. 
sion  which  might  be  produced  by 
circumstances  coming  out  during 
that  trial.     Now  there  were  some 
facts  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  divest  the  mind ;  and  although 
he  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  sitting 
in  the  house  of  lords,  might  pro- 
bably have  been  bound  to  declare 
her  majesty  not  guilty,  still  there 
had  upon  the  trial  appeared  such 
facts  as  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  call  upon  the  crown  to 
hold  her  majesty  up  to  tlie  public 
in  the  situation  of  a  graced  and 
favoured  queen. 

Mr.  W.  Lamb  observed,  that 

with  regard  to  the  legal  question 

coanecled 
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connected  with  the  presentmotion, 
he  was  not  convinced,  after  all  the 
arg;ument4  which  he  had  heard  up- 
on it,  that  the  clause  in  the  act  of 
unifonnity  gave  the  queen  a  right 
to  have  her  name  inserted  ia  the 
Liturgy.  The  learned  gent,  in  his 
argument  upon  that  point,  had 
recounted  all  the  various  privi- 
leges which  belonged  to  a  queen-^ 
consort;  but  he  (Mr.  Lamb) 
thought  that  he  would  agree  with 
him  in  stating  that  they  were 
given  to  the  queen  in  aid  and 
assistance,  not  in.  opposition  and 
contradiction  to  the  crown.  That 
was  the  general  rule  of  law  on 
which  all  the  privileges  of  a  queen* 
consort  were  construed.  The 
clause  in  the  act  of  uniformity, 
on  which  the  learned  gent,  had 
placed  so  much  reliance,  was  put 
in  ex  ubundanti  and  for  explana- 
tion of  a  fcHnner  clause ;  and  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  still  every  act  of 
parliament  was  to  be  construed 
consistently  with  reason  and  itself : 
therefore,  if  there  had  been  no 
proviso  like  the  one  now  rdied 
upon  in  the  act,  there  must  have 
been  a  power  vested  somewhere 
to  make  such  alterations  as  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  course 
of  nature  and  the  hand  of  God* 
A  clause,  therefore,  which  was 
loosely  worded,  which  settled  no 
remedy,  and  therefore  gave  no 
right,  was  insufficient  to  control 
a  lawful  authority  which  was  re- 
cognized in  another  part  pf  the 
same  act;  and  if  such  were  the 
case  generally,  it  was  peculiarly 
inefficient  to  control  it  in  the  pre- 
sent case  of  the  queen,  after  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  legal  con- 
viction :  after  all  the  circumstan-^ 
ces  short  of  actual  degradation, 
which  had  transpired  against  her: 
Upon  the  principle,  therefore,  of 


law,  he  did  not  fluiik  that  her  ma* 
jesty  had  any  right  to  have  her 
name  inserted  in  the  lAtaTgy, 
though  he  could  not  help  at  the 
same  time  oboerving  that  it  woiild 
not  be  wise  for  that  house  to  de^ 
cide  upon  the  construction  of  a 
dubious  legal  anthority.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  had  stated 
that  her  magesty,  as  her  innocence 
appeared  to  many  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  established,  might 
with  safety  and  propriety  have 
conceded  the  point  of  the  Liturgy. 
He  was  then  Uamed  for  having 
argued  that  her  majesty  was  ri^t^ 
and  therefore  onght  to  concede ; 
and  the  aigoment  was  even  treated 
as  highly  ridiculous  and  absurd. 
Now,  he  saw  nothing  absurd  in 
it;  on  the  contrary,  it  still  ap- 
peared to  him  that  Uie  concession 
of  the  Liturgy  woold  have  been 
the  most  prudent  and  patriotic 
measure  that  her  majesty  could 
have  adopted.  Her  majesty  was 
represented  as  a  person  of  most 
exalted  character;  she  had  been 
described  by  one  of  her  legal  ad- 
visers as  of  a  sagacity  inferior  to 
none  that  he  had  ever  known,  and 
of  a  propriety  of  mind,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  ihi- 
puted  to  her  discredit,  rarely 
excelled.  In  his  opinion,  that 
sagacity  of  mLpd  for  which  she 
was  distinguished  ought  to  have 
rendered  her  anxious  to  allay  the 
present  animosities  existing  in  the 
country;  and  that  propriety  of 
mind,  for  which  she  was  so  much 
eulogised,  should  have  taught  her 
that  the  best  method  of  doing  so 
was  the  giving  up  the  long  con- 
tested point  of  the  Liturgy.  The 
honourable  member,  after  stating 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
crown,  the  queen,  and  the  house, 
ought  each  to  concede  something 

to 
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to  the  oth«r,  coadoded  fay  tayiiig 
thftt  he  should  give  his  vote  in 
fayour  of  the  original  motion  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  a  large 
nuttority  of  the  people;  whii^^ 
although  it  ought  not  to  be  ser* 
▼ilely  acquiesc^  in  on  all  occa- 
•ions,  still  should  always  meet 
with  some  attention  from  a  wise 
and  prudent  goremment. 

In  conclusion  the  numbers  stood 
thus:^ 

For  the  motion  .    .    .     178 

Against  it    •    •    .     • 


Majority 130 

Feb.  16.  -^  Mr.  Letmard  said, 
that  the  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the 
British  museum,  were,  with  great 
liberality,  thrown  open  to  the 
puWc.  But  he  had  to  complain 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  or  ac'^ 
eess  to  other  parts  of  the  museum, 
which  were  not  less  important  or 
less  interesting.  In  France  pub* 
lie  establishments  of  this  kind  were 
accessible  with  every  possible  fa« 
oility;  and  he  might  make  the 
same  remark  on  the  geological  'm^ 
stitution  in  this  country.  Why, 
lhen,~  should  not  eyeij  facility  be 
given  to  the  visiters  of  the  British 
muteum?  If  the  officers  were  not 
numerous  enoueh,  let  their  nnm<* 
ber  be  increased ;  if  their  salaries 
were  not  large  enough  for  such 
constant  attendance  as  might  be 
required,  let  an  increase  of  salary 
be  granted.  Why  should  the  use 
of  an  establishment  instituted  at 
great  expense,  and  for  which  very 
large  sums  were  annually  voted 
by  that  house,  be  limited  by  a 
stinted  allowance  to  the  officers 
who  attended  it?  But,  in  order 
to  remedy  this  difficulty,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  the  salaries 


BOW  given  to  th^  officers,  and  that 
was  &ie  object  of  his  present  mo* 
tion.  If  it  should  be  found  that 
they  had  very  large  salaries,  with- 
out doing  corresponding  services, 
they  oueht  to  be  called  upon  to  inr 
crease  ueir  services.  Thehonourw 
able  gentleman  then  went  on  to 
jsay  that  strangers  were  not  ad* 
mitted  to  certain  parts  of  the 
British  museum,  without  recom-* 
mendations  from  the  trustees,  and 
this,  he  conceived,  was  making 
that  which  was  for  the  public 
benefit  an  object  of  private  favour 
and  patronage.  His  oliject  on  the 
present  occasion  was,  that  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  number  of  persons 
admitted,  and  also  the  number  of 
applications  for  admission,  to  those 
parts  should  be  submitted  to  the 
house,  before  the  estimates  for  this 
establishment  were  brought  for* 
ward.  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  house 
an  account  of  the  number  of  ap-- 
plications  for  admission  to  the 
reading-rooms  of  the  British  mu* 
seum;  also  for  the  same  to  in^ 
speot  the  coins  and  medals  not 
generally' shown;  also  to  inspect 
the  prints,  drawings,  and  mann*^ 
scripts,  or  any  part  thereof,  not 
generally  shown;  and  also  the 
number  of  such  applications  which 
were  complied  wiUi ;  this  motion 
to  extend  to  all  such  applications 
made  within  th&  last  five  years. 

Mr.  C.  Long  said,  that  bis  ob- 
ject in  rising  was  not  to  oppose 
the  motion  of  the  honourable 
member,  but  to  assure  the  house 
that  it  was  not  less  the  wish  than 
the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  museum  to  give  every  fa- 
cility to  the  public  who  required 
access  to  that  establishments 
There  were  two  dasse^  of  persons 
who  reftiuired  admission— the  first 
consisted 
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eonsisted  of  thofte  who  came  fof 
the  pfurposes  of  general  inspection, 
and  to  thatdftSB  very  great  facilities 
had  been  afforded  within,  the 
last  few  years ;  and  by  the  retnms 
made  to  ihe  house  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  such  visitants  was 
not  less  than  50,000 :  in  the  year. 
The  other  dass  of  persons  who 
required  admission  was  the  much 
more  important  one ;  it  consisted 
of  literary  men  and  artists,  who 
came  for  the  inspection  of  the 
drawings  and  medals.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  the  house,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  admit  strangers 
indiscriminately  to  such  places; 
and  that  therefore  some  restric- 
tions on  admission  were  necessary. 
He  happened  to  know,  that,  by 
the  general  admission  to  the  va-* 
loable  library  in  France,  very  con- 
siderable losses  were  sustained. 
The  question  then  was,  whether 
the  restrJBdnt  adopted  at  the  British 
museum  was  too  great  or  too  little  ? 
It  was  said  by  the  honourable 
member  who  introduced  the  mo^ 
tion  that  no  person  was  admitted 
to  certain  parts  but  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  some  of  the  trustees ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
there  were  forty-three  trustees, 
and  several  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  place,  to  any  of  whom 
an  application  might  be  made,  and 
who  would  not  refuse  it  when  fair 
daim  was  made.  The  officers 
were  all  disposed  to  afford  every 
&eility  in  their  power,  and  if  any 
Odfopfaint  of  neglect  on  this  head 
wer«  to  be  made,  it  would  meet 
with  immediate  attention.  In 
oondttsion,  be  stated  that  the 
trustees  could  have  no  objection 
to  eive  any  account  to  the  house 
which  might  be  required. 

Mr,  H*  Gumey  &d  not  consider 
Ami  be  should  dSscharge  bis  ^uty 


if  he  4{d  not  bear  testimony  to  the 
general  facility  given  to  the  public 
by  the  trustees  and  the  attending 
officers  of  the  British  museum 
By  application  to  the  proper  of- 
ficers, admission  might  be  had  to 
the  coins,  manuscripts,  and  othet 
parts  of  the  establishment  on  other 
days  besides  those  on  which  the 
public  were  admitted.  The  ot^ 
Seers  employed  were  men  of  high 
literarv  attainments,  and  none 
could  be  found  more  fitted  for  the 
employments  which  they  enjoyed. 
The  French  government  expended 
more  money  in  the  care  of  their 
library  than  was  here  given  fbr 
the  support  of  the  British  mu- 
seum altogether;  and  he  was 
surprised  how  well  the  duty  was 
discharged  here  at  so  small  an 
expense. 

-M*.  Bright  Concurred  in  what 
had  been  said  respecting  the  fa- 
cility ^ven  to  the  public  in  this 
establishment. 

A  member,  added  a  suggest 
tion,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
erect  a  new  building  fbr  the  re- 
ception of  the  works  of  arts  and 
science  than  to  expend  such  laree 
sums  on  the  repairs  of  the  old 
building.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
if  a  proper  receptacle  were  erected 
many  valuable  works  would  be 
bequeathed  fbr  their  reception.  He 
hoped  that  honourable  gentlemen 
would  bear  this  suggestion  in 
mind  when  they  came  to  vote 
the  annual  erant  for  the  museum. 

Mr.  Bankesy  ^en.,  concurred  in 
thinking  that  the  principal  build- 
ing was  not  in  that  state  which 
was  fit  for  its  destined  purpose. 
This  applied  particularly  to  the 

S tilery  tor  the  Athenian  marbles, 
e  did  not,  however,  consider 
that  the  building  required  to  be 
renewed  altogether;  buthe thought 
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that  if  additions  and  improirenienU 
were  made  progressivelyy  year  by 
year,  it  woald  be  fit  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to 
refer  this  matter  to  a  committee 
than  refer  it  to  the  treasury,  as 
had  already  been  the  case.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  some  parts 
of  the  building,  particularly  ^ose 
destined  for  die  manuscripts  and 
coins,  should  be  secured  against 
fire,  which  was  not  at  present  the 
case.  In  conclusion,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  observed,  that  it 
was  the  uniform  object  of  the 
trustees  to  afford  eviery  facility  to 
persons  of  science  who  visited  the 
establishment 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
next  addressed  tne  house;  but 
was  for  the  most  part  inaudible  in 
the  gallery.  We  understood  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  to 
surest  the  propriety  of  the  mo- 
tion being  withdrawn,  after  the 
testimony  which  was  borne  to  the 
inclination  of  the  trustees  to  give 
every  accommodation  to  the  pub- 
lic. Under  such  circumstances, 
he  did  not  consider  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  the  establish- 
ment to  such  trouble  as  the  pre- 
sent motion  would  require,  if  car- 
ried. He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
honourable  gentleman  would  not 
press  it. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Betmet  thought 
it  his  duty,  having  often  had 
occasion  to  observe  it,  to  bear 
iestimony  to  the  great  facility 
afforded  to  all  persons  who 
visited  the  British  museum. 
He  was  aware  that  at  Paris, 
there  was  more  easy  access 
to  the  public  institutions  than 
here;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  aware  that  indiscriminate 
admission    gave    rise    to    great 


losses;  for  it  was  known,  that 
not  only  such  great  establish* 
ments,  but  all  public  libraries 
were  subject  to  petty  larcenies, 
which  frequently  occasioned  ir- 
retrievable losses.  A  single  print 
being  lost  was  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  a  whole  set. 
Some  caution,  he  thought,  was 
therefore  necessary  in  the  ad* 
mission  of  strangers  to  this  va- 
luable institution.  In  concln- 
sion,  the  honourable  gentleman 
suggested  to  his  honourable  . 
friend  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing his  moUon. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr, 
Sykesy  in  allusion  to  the  fees, 
exacted  for  admission  to  West- 
minster abbey,  and  from  Mr. 
Lennard  in  reply,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  accounts 
ordered  to  be  produced. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  20.— Peti* 
tions  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  earnestly  requested  the 
house  to  inquire  into  the  present 
depressed  state  of  agriculture*. 

Earl  Grey  rose,  to  move  for 
such  further  information  as  waa 
necessary  to  obtain  a  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  by  which  their 
lordships  might  be  enabled  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  on  the  conduct 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  relative 
to  Naples.  The  recent  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  that 
government  were  such  as  must 
appear  of  great  importance  to 
every  person  wno  looked  at  poli- 
tical events  with  a  view  to  their 
effects  on  the  general  interests  of 
this  country  and  of  mankind.  It 
had  been  obvious  that,  from  the 
very  first,  the  events  to  which  he 
alluded  had  excited  a  hostile  feel- 
ing in  that  alliance,  wliich,  not- 
withstanding that  it  assumed  to 
itself  the  epithet  of  holy,  had 
manifested 
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manifested  views  calctilated  to 
alarm  every  friend  of  freedom. 
From  the  first,  as  he  had  said,  the 
intentions  of  that  confederacy  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  anxiety 
all  over  Europe ;  and  that  anxiety 
was  more  particularly  raanifested- 
in  this  country,  from  the  desire 
which  naturally  existed  to  know 
what  part  would  be  taken  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  when  designs 
hostile  to  every  principle  of  na- 
tional law,  and  inimical  to  the 
principle  of  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  appeared  to  be 
meditated.  Impressed  with  these 
feelings,  he  had  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session  availed  himself 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  af- 
forded him  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships  to  this 
important  subject;  and  on  a 
subsequent  day  he  had  inquired 
whether  the  representation,  issued 
by  the  allied  courts  on  the  subject 
of  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  did 
correctly  and  truly  state  the  dis- 
position and  engagements  of  his 
majesty's  government  with  respect- 
to  such  events  as  those  which  had 
taken  place.  The  answer  given 
on  that  occasion  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite  appeared  to  be  in  a  great 
degree  satisfactory.  He  said  that 
the  document  which  had  appeared 
in  the  public  papers,  though  sub- 
stantially true,  was  in  ,some  re- 
spects not  correct.  He  disclaimed 
the  engagements  to  which  it  was 
therein  stated  that  this  govern- 
ment was  a  party;  and  he  dis- 
claimed the  principle  of  interfe- 
rence with  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  independent  states — 
stating,  what  every  one  would 
admit,  that  circumstances  might 
arise  by  which  such  interference 
would  be  justified.  The  noble 
lord  then  proposed  to  lay  before 
1821, 


the  house  a  document,  containing 
a  full  explanation  of  the  conduct 
pursued  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. That  paper  had,  in  con- 
formity with  the  noble  lord's  pro- 
mise, been  laid  before  their  lord- 
ships :  and  it  was  now  for  him  to 
regret  that,  after  perusing  it,  he 
had  not  obtained  from  it  that 
satisfaction  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  government  which  he  expected 
it  would  have  afforded.  He  felt 
himself,  therefore,  bound  to  pro- 
pose that  their  lordships  should 
address  his  majesty  for  further 
information ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  trouble 
their  lordships  with  some  obser- 
vations on  the  note  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  and  on  the  paper  in 
reply  to  it,  which  the  noble  lord 
had  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house. 
After  the  disclaimer  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers,  cold  and  feeble  as 
it  was,  that  the  claim  of  interfe* 
rence  set  up  by  the  allied  powers 
was  one  which  could  not  be  ad. 
mitted,  as  being  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  of  international  law, 
it  might  perhaps  be  thought 
unnecessary  for  him  to  say  any 
thing  on  that  subject.  He  could 
not,  however,  help  noticing  the 
remarkable  principle  asserted  in 
the  paper  published  in  the  Hain-' 
burgh  Correspondent  in  the  month 
of  December  last,  as  the  circular 
of  the  allied  powers.  The  claim 
set  up  was  nothing  less  than  the 
right  of  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
suppression  of  all  changes  in  their 
internal  government,  if  those 
changes  should  be  hostile  to  what 
the  holy  alliance  called  the  legiti- 
mate principles  of  'government. 
It  mattered  not  how  general  the 
wish  of  the  people  for  the  change 
might  be ;  it  mattered  not,  however 
B  inoffensive 
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inoffensive  that  change  might 
be  to  other  states;  it  mattered 
not  that  every  people  were  ac- 
knowledged to  possess  the  right 
of  eorrecting  the  abuses  of  their 
government,  and  rescuing  them- 
selves from  poHtical  degradation. 
Yet  those  monarchs  who  had  as- 
sumed the  censorship  of  Europe, 
and  sat  4n  judgment  on  the  inter- 
nal transactions  of  other  states, 
took  upon  themselves  to  sum- 
mon before  them  the  monarch  of 
an  independent  state;  to  pro* 
nounce  judgment  on  a  constitution 
which,  in  concert  with  his  people, 
he  had  given  to  his  country,  and 
threatened  to  enforce  their  judg- 
nvent  by  arms.  This  was  plainly 
declaring  that  all  changes  of  go- 
vernment which  did  not  square 
with  their  ideas  of  propriety  were 
to  be  put  down.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust,  nothing  more 
atrocious,  than  this  principle. 
This  was,  however,  the  fair  con- 
struction of  the  principle  on  which 
the  sovereigns  composing  the 
holy  alliance  declared  they  would 
act.  But  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  principle  had  been  as- 
serted :  if  their  lordships'  inten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  what 
had  been  passing  on  the  Conti- 
nent, they  must  have  perceived 
the  same  principle  advanced  in 
papers  which  had«  previously  been 
issued  by  the  allied  powers.  If 
they  looked  at  the  note  on  the 
subject  of  the  German  constitu- 
tions, presented  by  prince  Met* 
temieh  to  the  minister  of  Baden 
— ^that  baron  Bersted,  of  whom 
their  lordships  had  recently  heard 
so  much — they  would  see  the 
same  principle  l^d  down.  They 
would  also  find  it  in  the  memorial 
of  the  court  of  Russia  on  the 
transactions  in  Spain^  and  it  was^ 


above  all,  most  unecjuivocall j  and 
intelligibly  propounded  in  the 
Berlin  Court  Gazette  of  the  19th 
December,  though  the  paper 
which  appeared  in  that  gazette 
had  no  official  signature ;  yet  when 
their  lordships  considered  the 
state  of  the  press  in  Prussia,  when 
Uiey  knew  that  every  publicatioQ 
took  place  under  the  control  of  a 
strict  censorship  it  was  impossible 
not  to  regard  that  document  as 
published  by  authority,  and  as 
expressing  the  opinions  and  the 
views  of  the  Prussian  government. 
The  gazette  states  that  there 
could  be  no  communication  be- 
tween the  allied  powers  and  the 
government  of  Naples,  because 
it  is  asserted  that  such  communi- 
cation would  be  to  recognize  the 
legality  of  insurrection.  The  new 
constitution  was  declared  to  be 
the  product  of  unlawful  power, 
and  it  was  distinctly  stated  that 
*^  the  monarchical  principle  rejects 
every  institution  which  is  not  de- 
termined upoii  and  accomplished 
by  the  monarch  himself  of  his 
own  free  will."  This  article  in 
the  Berlin  Gazette  appeared  to  be 
published  for  the  purpose  of 
clearly  expounding  the  principle 
which  l|^d  been  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  all  the  notes  of 
the  holy  alliance  published  on  the 
late  events  in  Spain,  Portugal , 
and  'Naples,  and  it  went  plainly 
to  establish  that  no  change  of 
government  was  to  be  permitted 
which  appeared  contrary  to  what 
was  called  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple— that  was  to  say,  every 
reform  of  abuses,  every  improve, 
ment  in  government  whicn  did 
not  originate  with  a  sovereign,  of 
his  own  free  will,  was  to  be  prevent- 
ed. Were  this  principle  to  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained^  the  triumph 
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of  tyranny  would  be  complete,  and 
the  chains  of  mankind  wonld  be  ri- 
▼etted  for  ever.  Was  there,  then, 
to  be  no  improvement  in  govern- 
ment except  such  as  was  granted 
as  a  matter  of  favour  ?    Hopeless, 
indeed,  was  the  condition  of  the 
human  race,  if  they  were  to  ob* 
tain  no  political  rights  except  such 
as   spring  from  the  benevolence 
of  sovereigns;  of  the  monarchs 
who  composed  the  Holy  Alliance. 
And  now  he  would  ask,  how  did 
it  happen  that  the  first  declaration 
which  his  majesty's  minister  had 
made  in  opposition  to  the  despo- 
tic painciples  of  that  wicked  con- 
federacy was  of  so  late  a  date  as 
the  19tn  January  last?     Was  not 
the  note  of  prince  Metternich  to 
banm  Bersted,  to  which  he  had 
alluded,    known    to    ministers? 
Were  they  ignorant  of  the  memo- 
rial of  the  court  of  Russia  on  the 
afiairs  of  Spain?  and,  finally,  were 
they  ignorant  of  the  article  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Berlin  Gazette  ? 
He  must  say  it  appeared   most 
dearly    that    the    principles    on 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  meant 
to  act  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
known  to  his  majesty's  ministers 
at  a  very  early  period,  ancOong 
before    the    paper    issued  ^from 
Troppau,  to  which  the  declaration 
of  the  19th  of  January  replied. 
Now,  either  they  did  remonstrate 
or  they  did  not.     If  they  did, 
what,  then,  he  would  ask,  had 
become  of  the  boasted  authority 
of  this  country  in  the  councils  of 
Earope,  when,  not  only  that  au- 
thority was  disregarded,  but  the 
consent  of  this  country  to  the 
measures  of  the  sovereigns  was 
presumed  ?     If  they  ^  did  not  re- 
monstrate, then  what  punishment 
could  be  sufficiently  severe  for  a 
dereliction  of  duty  calculated  to 
B  2 


inflict  so  much  evil  on  this  couu* 
try  and  the  world  in  general? 
On  these  points  he  demanded 
explanation.  He  begged  their 
lordships  to  advert  to  the  date  of 
that  paper  which- had  been  laid 
before  the  house.  It  was  dated 
the  19th  of  January,  only  a  few 
days  previous  to  tne  meeting  of 
parliament.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  paper  transmitted  from 
Troppau  was  not  intended  for 
publication,  and  that  it  came  upon 
them  by  surprise.  At  least  so 
he  had  understood  then6ble  lord; 
but  at  any  rate  the  principle  by 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
signified  they  would  be  guided, 
was  known  long  before,  and  the 
moment  the  assertion  of  that  prin« 
cipie  was  known,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  British  government 
to  remonstrate.  But  nothing  was 
done  by  ministers  till  within  a  few 
days  of  the  assembling  of  parlia- 
ment. It  appeared,  therefore, 
that  their  declaration  was  issued 
rather  to  meet  discussions  which 
they  knew  were  unavoidable,  and 
to  cover  a  concert  which  they 
dared  not  openly  avow,  than  to 
operate  in  any  manner  on  the  de- 
cisions of  the  allied  powers.  When 
the  confederacy  was  directing  an 
attack  against  Naples,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  ministers  towards 
those  powers?  They  continued 
in  the  closest  union  and  harmony 
with  them.  But  what  had  been 
their  conduct  to  Naples  ?  A  sus- 
pension of  all  amicable  intercourse. 
The  noble  lord  opposite,  he  per- 
ceived, dissented ;  but  he  asserted, 
that  by  the  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  Neapolitan  minister,  and  to 
accredit  a  minister  to  the  court  of 
Naples,  all  the  accus);omed  rela- 
tions of  friendly  powers  had  been 
interrupted^  and  consequently  all 
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real  amicable  intercourse  8U8<r 
pended.  Thia  waa  calculated  to 
streugthen  the.  suspicion^-  that 
however  much  the  secretary  for 
Foreign  afiairs  condemned  the 
principle  broaclicd  in  the  deda- 
ration  of  the  congress  at  Troppau, 
there  was  in  reality  no  serious 
objection  to  it.  It  was  not  to  be 
forgotten,  too,  that  while  minis- 
ters were  refusing  all  intercourse 
with  Naples,  they  had  assembled 
a  British  squadron  in  the  bay  of 
Naples;  whether  this  was  done 
to  assist  the  allies  or  defend  Na- 
ples, was  to  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstances  which  had  taken 
place ;  and  here  he  could  not 
help  remarking  that  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  squadron,  that  ia 
which  the  king  of  Naples  cn^- 
barked,  bore  the  ensign  of  one  of 
the  powers  which  had  summoned 
the  king  of  Naples  to  their  bar. 
By  this  employment  of  a  British 
squadron,  ministers  had  exhibited 
tliis  country  co-operating  in  an 
act  which  amounted  to  a  degra- 
dation of  the  kingly  ofHce,  and 
was  an  example  of  injustice  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  modern 
times  by  any  thing  except  the 
decoying  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
to  Bayonne ;  an  example  of  atro- 
city which  was  now  taken  for  a 
model  by  those  persons  who  had 
most  strongly  condemned  it.  He 
came  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  paper  dated  from  the  Foreign 
office,  in  which  the  principle  ad- 
vanced by  the  tloly  Alliance  was 
so  delicately  treated.  To  this 
paper,  however,  chilled  as  it  was 
by  all  the  frosts,  and  involved  in 
ail  the  fogs  of  winter,  it  was  now 
necessary  for  him  to  direct  their 
lordships*  attention.  Their  lord- 
ships had  seen  that  hjs  majesty's 
ministers  abruptly  put  an  end  to 


all  intercourse  with  Naples.  Now 
he  would  ask  upon  what  princi* 
pic  had  they  so  acted  ?  They  had 
no  accredited  minister  at  the 
court  of  Naples,  notwithstanding 
that  the  king  remained  on  his 
throne.  But  he  was  no  longer 
an  arbitrary  monarch.  Was  that 
their  reason  for  suspending  all 
amicable  relations  ?  Upon  what 
principle  did  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  Naples  make 
such  a  difierence  in  the  diploma* 
tic  intercourse  of  the  two  countriea 
necessary  ?  Was  it  occasioned  by 
the  description  of  persons  who 
produced  the  revolution?  Did 
a  revolution,  produced  by  aa 
army  in  concert  with  the  people^ 
put  an  end  to  all  relations  with, 
this  counti7,  wliile  a  revolutioxi 
of  another  kind  had  no  such 
eiFect  ?  Their  lordships  had  seen 
free  constitutions  overthrown  by 
armies  in  concert  with  kmgs,  and 
yet  no  such  consequence  as  the 
interruption  of  friendly  relations 
had  followed.  They  had  seen  ia 
Spain  a  constitution  to  which  we 
were  bound  to  give  protection  by 
every  feeling  of  sympathy,  by 
evei7  sentiment  of  generosity,  and 
every  tie  of  gratitude  for  the  noble 
struggle  made  by  the  people  of 
that  country  during  the  war« 
Their  lordsLips,  however,  well 
knew  that  that  constitution  of 
Spain  was  overthrown  by  an  army 
under  the  direction  of  the  king, 
and  yet  they  had  seen  no  such 
consequence  as  had  occurred  with 
respect  to  Naples.  Amicable 
relations  were  without  scruple 
continued  with  tlie  court  of  Spain 
after  Ferdinand  had  subverted, 
that  constitution  which  this  coun- 
try was  bound  to  support.  There 
was  no  accounting  for  this  dis- 
tinction but  upon  the  suppositioa 
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that  ministers  had  one  rule  for 
revolutions  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  another  for  revolutions  in 
favour  of  despotism.  The  latter 
were  by  every  means  to  be  en- 
couraged, and  the  former  dis- 
countenanced, and  if  possible, 
punished.  When  what  had  passed 
vras  impartially  looked  at  by  the 
public,  the  inference  drawn  must 
be  this— that  the  objection  to  the 
Neapolitan  revolution  was  the 
characteristics  of  freedom  which 
belonged  to  it,  and  that  being  a 
revolation  the  object  of  which 
was  to  limit  not  to  create  arbi- 
trary power,  it  was  therefore  to 
be  severely  condemned.  The 
case  of  Sicily  was  similar. 

Such  a  monstrous  principle,  he 
said,  as  that  on  which  the  allied 
powers  professed  to  act  with  re- 
spect to  Naples  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  That  a  nation  offering  no 
encouragement  to  rebellion  in 
other  nations,  and  announcing  no 
projects  of  foreign  aggression ,  but 
merely  making  improvements  or 
operating  changes  in  its  own  in- 
ternal government,  should  present 
a  fit  subject  of  complaint,  remon- 
strance, or  interference,  on  the 
part  of  its  neighbours,  was  such 
a  monstrous  principle  as  had 
never  been  maintained  by  any 
writer  on  public  law,  and  never 
before  avowed  or  acted  upon  by 
the  most  profligate  ambition. 
Look  at  the  situation  and  con- 
duct of  the  people  who  were  eo 
menaced.  No  force  was  oifered 
to  independent  states ;  no  aggres- 
sion had  taken  place  or  was 
threatened;  no  principles  sub- 
versive of  general  order  were  pro- 
fessed :  the  laws  wiure  preserved 
and  enforced ;  the  sovereign  was 
maint^ned   in   bis    office;   and 


merely  because  the  monstrous 
system  on  which  the  government 
had  formerly  been  conducted — a 
system  wliich  had  destroyed  the 
resources,  and  depressed  the  ener- 
gies of  the  people  of  that  country 
— had  been  improved,  and  the 
power  of  the  king  limited  by  his 
own  consent ;  although  every 
thing  was  done  inoffensively  and 
without  tumult  or  confusion;  yet 
the  alliance  threatened  to  over- 
tlirow  the  constitution  which  had 
been  established,  and  to  destroy 
the  improvements  which  had 
been  effected,  lest  they  might  ex- 
cite the  hopes  of  neighbouring 
states  to  attain  similar  advantages. 
This  was  the  reason  of  their  in- 
terference;  this  was  the  neces- 
sity upon  which  they  justified 
their  departure  from  the  principles 
of  international  law.  There  never 
was  a  revolution  in  the  history  of 
the  world  brought  about  in  a 
more  peaceful  manner,  or  exhibi- 
ting itself  in  a  less  offensive  form 
to  neighbouring  nations:  not  a 
drop  of  blood,  so  far  as  he  was 
informed,  had  been  shed;  no 
tumults  or  violence  had  take  A 
place ;  the  property  of  no  indi- 
viduals had  been  invaded ;  the 
king  was  not  only  maintained 
upon  his  throne,  but  had 'sanc- 
tioned the  limitations  of  his  autho- 
rity, had  given  his  consent  to  the 
constitution  by  which  it  was 
henceforward  to  be  regulated; 
and  yet  it  was  against  this  revolu- 
tion that  the  vengeance  of  the 
allies  was  denounced  in  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  interference 
which  they  professed;  and  this 
country  was  called  upon  to  sanc- 
tion the  application  of  a  law, 
which  would  condemn  in  the  ab- 
stract every  attempt  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  to  improve  its 
government 
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government  or  to  better  the  laws  for 
its  internal  regulation.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  diplomatic  note  of 
Campo  Chiaro,  in  which  that 
minister  appealed  to  the  sover- 
eigns of  Eurdpe  in  favour  of  the 
revolution  effected  in  his  country, 
and  justified  it  as  being  neither 
dangerous  nor  offensive  to  foreign 
states.  The  allied  sovereigns 
with  this  explanation  before  them, 
and  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
and  circumstances  of  the  Neapo- 
litan xevolution,  had  interfered  on 
the  general  principle  of  a  right  to 
inteHere,  and  had  thus  the  merit 
of  acting  openly  and  without  dis- 
guise, not  aggravating  the  violence 
of  injustice  by  the  meanness  of 
fraud.  He  could  not  but  declare 
that  he  considered  this  as  on6  of 
tlie  most  monstrous  instances  of 
injustice  that  the  world  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  tlie  conduct  of  our 
government  with  respect  to  it  de- 
manded the  strictest  scrutiny  and 
the  most  explicit  explanation. 

Let  their  lordships  look  to  the 
revolation  of  1688,  and  then  he 
would  ask  them  if  it  could  have 
been  carried  into  effect  without 
the  combinations  of  those  great 
men,  who  restored  and  secured 
our  religion,  our  laws,  and  our 
liberties,  and  without  such  mutual 
communications  among  them  as 
would  bring  them  under  the  de- 
scription of  a  sect  or  party.  The 
Carbonari,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  occasioned  the  revolution  at 
Naples,  were  not  always  so  ob^ 
noxious  to  the  allies,  tind  had. 
become  so  only  from  their  late 
condact  in  flavour  of  freedom. 
That  sect  had  been  formed  .  In 
181^)  it  was  then  encouraged 
and  potected  by  the  allies,  it 
was  tnen  suj^rted  by  them  as  an 
instrument  against  France;  the 


object  which  it  then  professed  to 
pursue  was  a  constitution  for 
Italy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  power  from  that  country ; 
it  was  then  a  favourite  with  the 
s^lies.  Such  was  its  history.  But 
even  although  the  revolution  at 
Naples  had  been  brought  about 
by  a  smaller  number  than  such  a 
powerful  and  long  established 
body,  that  circumstance,  in  his 
opinion,  would  not  have  impeach- 
ed its  merits,  or  have  given  the 
allies  any  additional  right  of  in- 
terference, especially  when  it  was 
considered  that  it  was  adopted 
by  the  old  people  without  being 
imposed  upon  them  by  any  force 
or  violence.  They  not  only  showed 
a  passive  acquiescence  in  the  ope- 
rations of  this  sect,  but  actively 
concurred  in  establishing  the  con- 
stitutidh  which  they  introduced ; 
and  what  was  at  first  a  sect  be- 
came at  last,  according  to  an 
expression  which  he  had  heard 
used,  ♦•  the  universal  people." 
That  the  revolution  was  the  efiect 
of  the  general  will,  might  be 
proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
It  was  established  and  the  unanir 
mity  with  which  it  had  been  sup. 
ported.  We  had  seen,  during 
that  great  change,  none  of  the 
usual  heats  and  animosities  with 
which  revolutions  are  frequently 
accompanied — none  of  those  tu- 
mults and  conflicts  which  arise 
from  difference  of  opinion.  It  was 
established  in  a  few  days  without 
confusion  or  blood;  and,  he  be- 
lieved, had  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  They  were 
told,  however,  that  the  Neapolitan 
revolution  had  not  only  been  the 
work  oi  a  sect,  but  that  they  had 
employed  the  army  as  the  instru- 
ment in  effecting  their  porpose. 
He  did  not  see  any  more  strength 
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in  this  objection  than  in  the  for- 
mer. If  they^were  to  have  armies, 
they  must  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  idea  that  when  a  soldier  en-  * 
listed  into  them  he  did  not  sur- 
render the  feelings  of  a  man,  thjit 
he  remained  a  citizen  when  under 
arms»  and  must  sympathize  with 
his  countrymen.  In  a  revolution 
the  army  must  always  take  one 
side  or  the  other:  it  must  support 
the  sovereign  against  the  people, 
or  aid  the  people  in  demanding 
their  rights  of  the  sovereign.  God 
forbid  Uiat  it  should  always,  and 
in  all  circumstances,  take  the 
tide  of  arbitrary  power!  God 
forbid  that  tyranny,  however  mon- 
strous or  oppressive,  should  al- 
ways be  defended  by  the  army ! 
He  rejoiced  to  consider  that  sol- 
diers when  enlisted  did  not  cease 
to  be  men,  and.  that  sovereigns 
were  sometimes  taught  by  their 
taking  an  opposite  side,  that  their 
best  guards  and  protection  were 
the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
people.  God  forbid  that  in  all 
circumstances  they  should  sup- 
port arbitrary  power  against  the 
just  claims  of  liberty,  and  that 
language  like  the  following  should 
be  held  to  nations  desirous  of  im- 
proving the  system  of  their  go- 
vernment —  language,  however, 
whk;h  was  held,  in  effect,  by  the 
present  interference.  The  so. 
vereigns  thus  said  to  the  people— 
''Reform  you  may  have,  but  it 
must  come  of  our  free  will,  and 
you  must  not  employ  the  only 
means,  or  use  the  only  instrument, 
for  procttrino;  it.  The  sect  or  the 
anny  which  has  assisted  you 
must  be  disbanded  or  punished ; 
and  after  we  have  done  so,  we 
shall  give  you  that  portion  of 
liberty  which  we  shall  think  pro- 
per to  dispense/'    What  would 


have  been  our  own  position  at  the 
time  when  our  ancestors  exerted 
thenlselves  to  establish  that  con- 
stitution which  they  had  handed 
down  to  us,  had  the  army,  which 
was  less  then  than  it  is  now,  con- 
tinued firm  to  that  mis-guided  mo- 
narch, James  II.  in  opposing  the 
just  claims  of  his  subjects  ?  How 
lamentable  would  have  been  our 
situation,  and  how  much  would 
the  recovery  of  our  religion  and 
our  laws  have  been  impeded,  had 
the  army  at  that  time  acted  so  as 
to  earn  the  approbation  of  a  body 
of  sovereigns  like  the  holy  al- 
liance !  Divesting  the  principles 
promulgated  in  the  circular,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  allies,  of  all 
pretexts,  what  language  did  they 
hold  but  the  following,  to  the 
people  of  Naples  ?  **  You  shall 
have  no  liberty  but  what  is  agree- 
able to  our  will ;  we  cannot  per- 
mit it  to  be  enjoyed  in  our  states, 
nor  will  we  allow  it  in  you;  as 
we  are  resolved  not  to  ^vte,  free- 
dom ourselves,  we  will  not  have 
free  neighbours :  freedom  at 
Naples  might  encourage  the 
people  of  Germany,  and  the 
people  in  the  north  of  Italy,  to 
demand  a  similar  boon.  It  might 
incite  the  inhabitants  of  Breslaw^ 
or  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
to  seek  for  those  constitutions 
which  have  been  long  promised 
and  always  delayed;  nay,  it 
might  even  penetrate  into  the 
frosts  of  Russia  and  elicit  a  new 
spark  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
expelled  Buonaparte  from  their 
inhospitable  wilds.  Expect  not, 
thererore,  that  we  can  permit  you 
to  improve  the  system  of  your 
government.  Overthi-ow  the  con* 
»titution  you  have  established,  or 
prepare  for  tlie  full  infliction  of 
our  wrath." 

The 
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The  sovereigns  of  Europe  had 
met  to  declare  that  no  new  re- 
forms should  be  permitted  unless 
such  as  emanated  from  them- 
selves, or  had  received  their  sanc- 
tion. He  now,  therefore,  called 
upon  ministers  to  explain  their 
conduct  in  appearing  to  favour 
such  a  confederacy,  and  in  com- 
xditting  the  government  to  acts 
so  derogatory  from  the  interests 
and  the  honour  of  the  country. 
He  called  upon  them  to  explain 
why  their  conduct  had  been  so 
different  in  the  two  cases  of  Spain 
and  Naples,  which  were  so  simi- 
lar in  their  nature.  When  the 
Spanish  revolution  was  effected, 
HO  suspension  of  intercourse  had 
taken  place;  and  he  wished  to 
know  why  our  relations  with 
Naples  should  have  been  placed 
on  a  different  footing.  He  asked 
these  explanations  for  the  honour 
and  the  safety  of  the  country, 
which  had  been  compromised  by 
the  undecided,  temporizing,  and, 
he  would  add,  pusillanimous  con- 
duct pf  his  majesty's  ministers. 
He  should  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
noble  earl  opposite  could  make 
^ose  explanations  satisfactory; 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  would  sit 
down  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  discharged  his  duty,  even 
although  he  might  be  disappointed 
by  the  vote  of  the  house  in  ob- 
taining the  papers  for  which  he 
moved.  The  noble  earl  then 
moved  for  copies  or  extracts  of 
all  communications  between  his 
majesty^s  government  and  foreign 
governments,  relative  to  the  af- 
feiirs  of  Naples. 

The  €ari  of  Liverpool  could  as- 
sure the  noble  lord  and  the  house 
that  though  he  would  oppose  the 
motion,    he    was    not    sorry   it . 
had  been  brought  forward,  and 


that  thus  an  opportunity  was  af* 
forded  him  of  explaining  and  de** 
fending,  if  it  required  explanation 
or  defence,  that  circular  com<* 
munication  on  which  he  had  com* 
mented,  and  also  of  answering  the 
general  observations  which  he 
had  thrown  out.  The  circular  of 
the  19th  of  January,  he  would 
contend,  contained  a  clear,  dis-« 
tinct,  and  intelligible  expositioii 
of  the  views  and  sense  of  govern* 
ment  on  the  matter  to  which  it 
referred,  and  the  principles  oit 
which  the  allies  professed  to  act, 
Although  he  had  been  willing  tdi 
grant  the  papers  moved  for  by 
the  noble  earl,  he  could  not  sanc- 
tion a  motion  which  was  introdu- 
ced  for  the  purpose  of  censoring'- 
the  conduct  of  government,  with- 
out appearing  to  allow  tlie  just*? 
ness  of  that  censure. 

The  noble  earl  alluded  to  what 
was  called — *'  The  Holy  Alliance." 
He  (lord  Liverpool)  knew  not  for 
what  particular  purpose  the  noble 
earl  had  made  that  allusion,  aa 
it  was  an  alliance  to  which  this 
country  was  not  a  party.  What- 
ever objection  the  people  of  other 
countries  might  have  to  that  aU 
liance,  to  us  at  least  its  existence 
was  harmless.  The  noble  earl 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  this  government  iii 
some  secret  manner.  He  could 
assure  the  noble  earl  that  hift 
apprehensions  were  unfounded. 
There  was  no  mystery,  difRculty^ 
or  doubt  about  the  conduct  of  the 
English  government.  No  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  any 
foreign  power,  except  those  Which 
were  regularly  laid  before  parliar 
ment.  There  never  had  been  any 
arrangements  with  this  country 
respecting  the  operations  of  foreign 
powers,  growing  out  of  the  treaty 
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of  Paris,  or  out  of  any  other  treaty 
that  had  not  been  laid  on  their 
table,  and  of  which  noble  lords 
opposite  had  not  full  and  perfect 
cognisance. 

The  noble  earl's  objection  came 
to  this — that  ministers,  in  giving 
their  opinion,  and  in  stating  that 
they  disapproved  of  the  mode  and 
circumstances  under  which  the 
revolution  at  Naples  was  effected, 
did  that  which  they  had  no  right 
to  do.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
stating  that  he  was  friendly  to 
that  expression  of  opinion.  If  the 
noble  eari  would  look  to  the 
ground  of  the  revolution  at  Naples, 
he  would  see  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  made  it  not  only 
proper,  but  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  government  should  pub- 
lish its  disapproval  of  those  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  first  place,  that 
revolution  was  effected  by  a  mili- 
tary mutiny;  and,  in  the  next^ 
the  Spanish  constitution  was 
adopted  under  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  He  ad- 
mitted that  neither  of  these  cir- 
cumstances would  afford  just 
ground  for  an  interference  in  the 
afiairs  of  another  country,  since 
it  was  allowed  that  every  state 
bad  a  right  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs  as  it  pleased,  provided  its 
transactions  did  not  afiect  the 
tranquillity  of  other  states.  But 
still,  if  the  military  mutiny,  or 
the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution, under  such  circum- 
stances, appeared  to  be  objection- 
able, he  maintained  that  he  had 
a  right  to  express  that  opinion, 
while  he,  at  the  same  time,  stated 
that  those  two  transactions  did 
not  afford  a  just  ground  for  inter- 
ference. Here  be  would  shortly 
apply  himself  to  the  view  which 
fhe  noble  earl  appeared  to  take 


of  both  these  points.  He  said, 
*<  you  must  expect  in  .great  na- 
tional convulsions  that  the  mili- 
tary will  take  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  it  would  be  a  most 
lamentable  thing  if  they  took  part 
with  despotic  power;"  and  he 
alluded  to  what  took  place  in  our 
own  country,  when  the  army  at 
Hounslow  mutinied  against  king 
James.  That  however,  was  a 
case  in  which  a  revolution  was 
effected  by  those  who  looked  to- 
wards a  competent  constitutional 
authority  for  the  redress  of  tlieir 
wrongs,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
any  two  cases  to  present  more 
striking  points  of  difference.  The 
case  of  Naples  was  not  that  of  a 
people  demanding  a  redress  of 
grievances,  receiving  a  refusal, 
and  the  military  standing  up  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
that  redress.  Such,  however, 
was  the  case  in  1688,  and  with 
respect  to  other  revolutions  that 
had  been  effected  in  tliis  country. 
At  Naples  the  revolution  was  the 
effect  of  a  military  mutiny,  carried 
on  in  secret  by  a  sect  whom  he 
would  presently  notice,  no  state-* 
ment  of  grievances  having  been 
previously  made.  It  was  the  act 
of  a  military  mutiny  in  the  first 
instance,  by  which  the  whole 
business  had  been  brought  about. 
He  stated  this,  not  as  a  ground 
for  interfering  with  Naples,  but  as 
forming  a  very  great  distinction 
from  the  case  to  which  the  noble 
earl  had  referred.  There  was, 
however,  another  question  which, 
he  likewise  admitted,  afforded  no 
practical  justification  for  interfer- 
ing with  the  affairs  of  Naples, 
He  meant  the  mode  in  which  the 
revolution  was  conducted.  If  he 
looked  to  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  as  it  had  grown  up, 
pothing 
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nothing  could  be  more  distinctly 
observable  than  the  manner  in 
which  their  ancestors  had  pro- 
ceeded. In  the  stmg^e  for 
Magna  Charta,  in  the  revolation 
of  1640,  and  in  that  of  1688,  the 
distinct  ground  taken  was  a  de- 
claration of  specific  grievances  to 
which  practical  remedies  were  to 
be  applied,  founded  either  on  an- 
cient rights,  or  on  existing  pro* 
positions.  But  this  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  course  pursued 
in  Naples,  where  the  revolation 
was  effected  without  any  declara- 
tion whatsoever,  and  a  foreign 
constitution  was  adopted,  of 
which  those  who  thought  fit  to 
select  it  knew  nothing. 

There  were  grounds  on  vrhich 
he  meant  to  contend  foreign 
countries  were  justified  in  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  states'.  He  was  not  stand- 
ing up  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
the  allies  in  that  respect.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  say  that  he 
saw  no  cause  for  the  interference 
of  this  country.  There  was  one 
ground  for  the  interference  of  the 
allies  which  he  was  surprised  the 
noble  earl  had  overlooked.  He 
alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
volutionary government  of  Naples 
towards  Sicily.  Nothing  had  oc- 
curred more  outrageous  or  revolt- 
ing, during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  than  the  proceedings  of 
these  Neapolitans,  with  the  word 
**  liberty"  in  their  mouths,  to  their 
Sicilian  fellow-subjects.  Every 
one  who  heard  him  was  aware 
that  Sicily  was  a  distinct  kingdom, 
though  governed  by  the  same 
king.  Tne  Sicilians  had  distinct 
rights,  privileges,  and  laws.  In 
short,  Sicily  possessed  a  distinct 
constitution  of  its  own.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  Sicily :  and 


could  any  man  pretend  to  say, 
that  if  a  large  army  at  Naples 
chose  to  efiect  a  revolution  there, 
and  chose  also  to  adopt  a  Spanish 
constitution,  the  people  of  Sicily 
were  to  have  no  share  in  the 
modification  of  that  constitution  ? 
What  really  took  place  on  the 
occasion?  When  the  event  of 
the  revolution  at  Naples  was 
known,  the  strongest  sentiment 
that  could  be  conceived  was  mani- 
fested in  Sicily  against  the  new 
constitution.  He  knew  that  a 
strong  feeling  was  also  said  to 
have  been  displayed  against  the 
royal  family.  This,  however,  he 
denied :  no  feeling  but  that  of  the 
most  devoted  loyalty  was  mani- 
fested tow^ds  them.  What  did 
the  government  of  Naples  do? 
They  sent  a  large  military  force 
to  Sicily  ta overawe  public  opinion, 
and  to  compel  the  Sicilians  to 
submit.  When  that  military  force 
arrived  at  Palermo,  they  found 
the  difficulties  of  the  expedition 
greater  than  they  had  been  led 
to  suppose,  and  they  were  induced 
to  enter  into  the  capitulation  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  and 
the  power  stationed  in  that  city — 
a  requisition  as  reasonable,  as  fair, 
as  just,  and  as  equitable,  as  ever 
was  concluded.  It  was  signed 
and  completely  executed.  It  sti- 
pulated that  the  two  states  should 
compose  one  kingdom.  They 
were  to  have  the  same  sovereign, 
but  it  was  left  to  the  Sicilians  to 
decide  whether  they  would  have 
a  distinct  and  separate  parlia- 
ment, or  whether  their  parliament 
was  to  be  incorporated  with  that 
of  Naples.  This  beipg  signed, 
and  definitively  agreed  on,  was 
sent  to  the  revolutionary  govem- 
mei^t  of  Naples;  but  that  revolu- 
tionary goverpfnent ,  refused    to 

ratify 
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ratify  it:  tbey  broke  the  solema 
agreement  if  hich  their  own  officer 
had  entered  into.  Now,  if  the 
people  of  Naples  had  a  right  to 
form  this  new  constitution  for 
themselves  (and  he  was  one  who 
did  not  dispute  that  right,)  had 
not  the  people  of  Sicily,  he  would 
ask,  an  equal  right  to  refuse  to 
accept  of  that  constitution,  and 
to  insist  on  the  power  of  acting 
for  themselves',  as  the  Neapolitans 
had  done?  But  the  noble  earl 
passed  by  all  this.  He  touched 
on  nothing  but  what  he  denomi- 
nated the  conduct  of  despots. 
The  noble  earl  and  his  friends 
never  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  usurpers;  they  never  com- 
plained of  the  acts  perpetrated  by 
new  dynasties — on  these  they 
looked  with  forbearance  and  tole- 
rance— they  only  complained 
when  the  actions  of  legitimate 
monarchs  were  brought  under 
consideration.  The  case  which 
he  had  just  stated  was  a  case  in 
point;  and  if  this  government, 
with  Uie  fact  of  Sicily  before  their 
eyes,  had  not  stated  their  disap. 
proval  of  such  conduct,  they 
would  have  neglected  a  solemn 
duty.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  there  was,  in  Sicily,  a  great 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  con- 
duct which  had  been  pursued  in 
Naples,  and.  that  an  at>solute  re- 
fusal had  been  given  to  send  any 
person  to  the  parliament  there. 
This  was  an  internal  circumstance 
which  must,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  have  guided  the  views  of 
those  who  were  called  on  to  speak 
their  sentiments  with  respect  to 
this  revolution. 

lard  Holiand  remarked,  that 
the  last  time  he  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  their  lordships  upon 
this  subject,  he  )iad  supposed  a 


dialogue  to  pass  between  the  em« 
peror  of  Austria  and  the  British 
government;  and  he  had  some- 
what irreverently  suggested  that 
they  might  borrow  the  materials 
for  it  from  the  burletta  of  Tom 
Thumb.  He  was  now,  however, 
of  opinion,  combining  recent  oc- 
currences with  the' circul^ar  then 
upon  their  table,  that  they  had 
reallv  adopted  a  dialogue  from 
another  work  of  a  similar  kind. 
He  recollected  that,  sir  Christo^ 
pher  Hatton,  in  the  Critic,  thus 
addresses  the  gallant  Raleigh : — 
"  Tell  me,  thou  champion  of  thy  country*! 

funs — 
"  For  there's  a  question  which  I  still  must 

ask, 
**  A  question  which  I  never  asked  before— 
«  What  mean  these  mighty  amiament«i, 
*'  This  general  muster  and  this  throne  of 

chieft  ?"  * 

The  stander-by  immediately  asks 
''  how  came  sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  never^  to  ask  that  question 
before?**  and  the  author  imme- 
diately replies,  "  What,  before 
the  play  began  ?  how  the  plague 
could  her  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
then  goes  on  to  inform  sir 
Christopher  Hatton  of  many  things 
with  wnich  he  is  very  well  ac- 
quainted, when  the  stander-by 
again  interferes,  and  asks  the 
author  "  Why,  as  sir  Christopher 
Hatton  knew  all  that,  did  sir 
Walter  Raleigh  go  on  telling  it 
him  ?"  To  whom  the  author  re- 
plies rather  indignantly,  '<  He 
knows  it  well  enough,  it  is  tnie, 
but  the  audience  are  not  supposed 
to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter — 
are  they  ?**  Now  the  ministers  of 
England,  Austria,  and  Naples, 
were  just  situated  like  the  cha- 
racters in  this  drama.  England, 
who  knew  what  was  in  agitation, 
^sent  this  circular  to  Austria,  who 
also  knew  what  was  in  agitation, 
but  kept  it  bacjL  from  Naples,  that 
^  was 
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was  in  thefiituationof  theaudience^ 
and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it 
until  the  knowle<%e  of  it  had  be- 
come as  useless  as  it  was  unne- 
cessary. •*  But,**  said  the  noble 
lord,  '^  we  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  stating  the  disappro- 
bation which  we  felt  at  the  mode 
in  which  the  revolution  at  Naples 
was  effected ;  'and  surely  we  are 
at  liberty  to  express  that  disap- 
probation*** The  noble  lord,  most 
undoubtedly,  was  at  liberty  so  to 
do ;  but  then  to  whom — -if  he  was 
such  a  lover  of  neutrality  as  he 
professed  himself  to  be — to  whom 
ought  he  to  have  expressed  it? 
To  the '  offending  parties  them- 
selves, and  not  to  their  enemies. 
The  noble  lord,  however,  in  his 
breathless  haste  to  prejudge  the 
case,  reversed  the  whole  matter, 
never  said  a  word  to  the  Neapo- 
litans, but  pointed  out  all  their 
faults  to  their  Austrian  enemies : 
and  yet  this  the  noble  lord  called 
acting  with  impartiality!  He 
would  put  a  case  to  their  lord- 
ships to  show  more  distinctly  the 
nature  of  this  impartiality.  "  Sup- 

Eose,*'  said  his  lordship,  *«  that  I 
ave  two  friends — one  a  little  weak 
timid  man,  and  the  other  a  great 
raw-boned  hulking  fellow.  Sup- 
pose also  that  the  little  fellow,  by 
some  means  or  other,  offends  the 
great  one.  Well,  I  go  to  my  great 
tall  strapping  friend,  and  say  to 
hitn — «  that*s  a  strange  meddling 
little  fellow ;  I  don't  like  him — I 
totally  disapprove  of  his  conduct." 
I  leave  his  house  and  go  to  my 
own.  I  order  my  porter  never  to 
admit  the  little  fellow ;  and,  though 
I  pass  by  his  house  every  day,  I 
never  call  upon  him,  so  that  I  give 
him  no  opportunity  of  entering 
into  explanation  with  me  about 
his  conduct.    I  then  say  to  my- 


self—" How  impartiall  am!*' and 
am  quite  vexed  if  any  body  doubts 
it.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  I 
walk  along  the  streets,  and  see 
the  huge  fellow  trampling  the 
little  fellow  under  his  feet,  and 
belabouring  his  sides  most  un« 
mercifully  with  a  great  oaken 
cudgel ;  I  pass  on  and  don*t  in« 
terfere,  except  to  make  a  speech, 
and  to  tell  all  my  acquaintance 
that  my  little  friend  has  behaved 
very  ill,  and  that  I  don't  approve 
of  his  conduct.  Should  I  after 
that  be  entitled  to  the  character 
of  an  impartial  man  ?  After  con- 
trasting the  impartiality  of  a  man 
acting  in  this  manner,  with  the 
alleged  impartiality  of  the  British 
government  towards  the  people  of 
Naples,  lord  Holland  proceeded 
to  ask  why  the  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  had  in  the  circular  to  which 
his  name  was  affixed  entered  into 
discussion  with  the  emperor  of 
Austria?  That  grave  emperor,  it 
was  well  known,  hated  discussion; 
h£  had  lately  told  the  world  so. 
But  he  likewise  hated  learning, 
and  loved  its  opposite.  The  cir* 
cular,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
its  other  faults,  might  please  the 
royal  and  imperial  palate:  for 
certainly  it  was  better  calculated 
than  any  document  which  had 
ever  preceded  it  to  captivate  an 
individual  who  was  not  to  be  cap- 
tivated by  beaiity  of  style  or 
clearness  of  composition.  What 
occasion,  however,  was  there  for 
him  to  interfere  at  all  with  this 
grave  and  potent  emperor,  and  to 
state  his  disapprobation  of  such 
and  such  principles  of  action,  un- 
less they  were  in  pursuit  of  some 
bommon  object?  What  that  ob« 
ject  was,  it  was  not  for  him  at 
present  to  declare,  and  he  should 
therefore  leave  the  circular  for 
awhile 
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awhile  and  advert  to  what  had 
fiiUen  from  his  noble  friead  (th^ 
earl  of  Liverpool)  on  Uie  benches 
opposite.  His  noble  friend  had 
said,  th^t  though  there  might  be 
cdiS-est  in  which  he  should  not 
disapprove  of  an  army  taking  a 
part  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
revolution,  he  could  never  approve 
of  onQ  which  originated  with,  and 
was  entirely  effected  by,  a  military 
body.  He  would  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  that  pirinciple  at 
present,  but  would  content  him- 
self with  saying,  that  he  hoped 
the  recent  events  in  Spain,  For* 
tugai,  and  Naples,  where  such 
glorious  deeds  had  been  achieved 
by  the  soldiery,  would  act  as  a 
warning  to  the  great  despots  of 
the  eartli,  or  if  they  did  not  act 
as  a  warning  to  them,  would  act 
as  an  example  tp  their  subjects— < 
teaching  the  former  that  it  is  bet^ 
ter  to  rest  their  force  upon  the  af- 
fections of  their  people  than  upon 
the  bayonets  of  their  soldiers ; 
and  the  latter,  that  the  power  of 
tyranny,  however  formidable  in  the 
outset,  cannot  long  resist  the 
united  attacks  of  liberty  and 
knowledge.  In  making  this  de- 
claration, he  was.  indulging  afeeK 
iog  that  was  common  to  all  who 
had  the  love  of  liberty  at  heart, 
though  the  noble  lord  had  the 
boldness  to  assert  that  it  had 
never  been  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  England' 

Naples  certainly  was  not  so 
Hnportant  a  power  in  the  Euro- 
pean system  as  France,  and  some 
persons  might  imagine  that  an 
outrage  on  its  independence  was 
therefore  comparatively  unimport- 
ant. But  the  invasion  of  Naples 
originated  in  the  same  spirit,  it 
was  the  ofispriug  of  the  same 


policy,  which  led  to  the  combina^ 
tion  against  France.  It  was,  if 
he  might  so  speak,  a  cub  of  the 
same  lifter;  it  bore  about  it  all 
the  marks  of  its  lineage  and  ex- 
traction : 
.<*  Sic  caiiU»a«  eatuUw  sipiilies,  sic  mrtribof 

Let  what  niigbt  take  place  under 
(uch  circumstances,  the  Britisb 
people  would,  thank  God,  stilt 
express  their  sentiments,  nor 
would  their  attention  be  with-^ 
dr?iwn  or  confused  by  any  of  the 
productions  of  the  foreign  depart, 
ment.  The  noble  lord  (earl  of 
Liverpool)  had  distinctly  stated 
that  it  never  was  in  the  contem- 
plation of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  gp  to  war  with  Naples ; 
and  for  his  own  part  he  felt  per- 
fectly assured  that  such  was  not 
their  intention.  The  best  illus- 
tration of  their  views  was  un- 
doubtedly to  be  drawn  from  their 
recorded  statements  and  doctrines, 
but  he  was  willing  to  give  implicit 
credit  to  this  declaration  of  the 
noble  lord.  What  their  lordships, 
had  to  consider  at  present  was 
the  question,  whether  the  British 
government  had  openly  avowed 
to  the  world,  or  clearly  intimated 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  determined 
to  act  ?  Had  the  British  govern-! , 
ment,  or  had  it  not,  made  known 
to  Europe  in  time  for  any  useful 
or  practical  purpose,  that  it  would 
lend  no  countenance  or  sanction 
to  the  enterprise  of  the  northern 
powers?  Might  not  an  earlier 
declaration  of  the  views  of  Eng- 
land have  had  some  influence 
with  other  states  ?  That  it  was 
a  supposed  countenance  on  our 
part  which  encouraged  the  con- 
fedemcy,  was>  he  thought,  as 
evident 
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emphatically  dinee  the  reigo  of 
Elizabeth.    It  was  then  that  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  modern  civi* 
lization  were  most  advantageously 
displayed,    and    that    principles 
were    established     whicn    might 
serve  as  landmarks  forsucceedmg 
ages;     Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a 
sagacity    that  seemed    constitu- 
tional m  her,  and  which,  with 
various  blemishes  and  defects  of 
character,    still    made    her    the 
greatest  woman  that  ever  mingled 
with  political  afiairs,  acquired  a 
mighty  influence  on  the  Continent 
without  any  trespass  on  national 
independence.     She  became  the 
rallying  point  of  the  Protestant 
religion  m  Europe;    and  to  her 
wise    and  maenanimious    policy 
is  government  on  principles  of    was  it  indebted  for  its  early  pro- 
foreign  policy,'  very  unlike  those    tection  and    support.      Without 


evident  as  it  could  be  made  in 
the  jargon  or  unintelligible  stuiF 
that  had  issued  from  the  foreign 
office  on  this  subject.    The  more 
he  attempted    to  analyse  those 
documents,  the  more  rigid  and 
chemical  the  means  by  which  he 
carried    on     that    analysis, .  the 
stronger  was  his  conviction  that 
the  British  government  had  acted 
in  a  way  which  favoured  the  ag- 
gression upon  Naples.     The  con- 
federated kings  alluded  to  their 
subsisting  alliance  with  this  coun- 
try, in  proclamations  which  boasted 
of  their  moral  and  physical  strength, 
but    which  indicated  that   their 
reliance  was  upon  the  last  alone. 
The  noble  lord  (the  earl  of  Liver- 
lol)  had  rested  the  defence  of 


on  whfch  he  had  formerly  called 
upon  parliament  to  approve  and 
to  continue  the  war   in  Spain. 
On  that  occasion  the  noble  lord 
had  most  truly  stated  the  nature 
and  limits  of  those  causes  that 
might  rightfully  lead  to  foreign  in- 
terference   with^    the     domestic 
concerns  of  an  independent  peo- 
ple.     The  noble  lord  had  then 
clearly  shown  how  far  it  might 
become  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try to  enter  deeply  into    those 
concerns.      But  whatever  might 
now  be  said  by  the  noble  lord  or 
his  colleagues,  he  feared  that  it 
was  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy. 
The  die  was  cast,  and,  far  as  it 
was  from  his  intention  to  under- 
value the  force  of  a  British  army, 
he  must  still   say  that  the  real 
strength  of  England  lay  in  its  in- 
fluence   and    authority;     in    its 
money  and  its  character.     This 
had  been  the  case  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  yet  more 


dwelling  on  the  faults  of  a  suc- 
ceeding race  of  princes,  he  should 
say  that  many  public  misfortunes 
had  arisen  out  of  their  departure 
from   the  same  course.       Upon 
prudential  motives,  as  well  as  on 
grounds  of  public  right  and  of  ge- 
neral policy,  he  would  call  upon 
the  noble  lord  to  consider  the 
probable  effects  of  that  course  in 
which  he   was   engaged,  as  re- 
garded  Naples.     He  had  often 
heard   him,  in    the  instance    of 
Spain,  insist  on  the  energy  belong, 
ing  to  popular  sentiment,  and  on 
the  force  which  always  accom- 
panied the  efforts  of  a  free  peo- 
ple.    He  had  heard  the  noble  lord* 
maintain  not  only  that  the  war 
was  popular  in  Spain,  but  that  its 
success  was  owing  to  its  popula- 
rity.   This  was  an  argument  and 
a  most  powerful  one  for  repell- 
ing the  atrocious  usurpation  of 
Buonaparte.   That  usurpation  was 
one    of    the   most   unjustifiable 
aggressions 
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aggressions  ever  committed;    it 
had  been  deservedly  condemned ; 
and  most  readily  did  he  join  upon 
this  point  in  the  verdict  of  con- 
demnation, passed  as  it  was  upon 
one  whom  he  must  still  reg^aru  as 
a  great  man,  and  to  whom  in  his 
adversity  he  was  the  more  willing 
to  pay   the  tribute    due  to  his 
talents    and    virtues.      But    the 
noble  lord  (Liverpool)  himself  had 
said,  that  from  the  period  of  the 
occupation  of  Spain,  the  French 
power  began  to  lose  its  stability. 
In  this  opinion  he  (lord' Holland) 
fully  agreed  with  the  noble  earl. 
By  the  violent  usurpation  of  the 
Spanish  throne  the  ruler  of  France 
destroyed  himself — eo  ictu,  sese 
confecit  —  from  that  moment  ge- 
neral   opinion     became    arrayed 
against  the  French  government, 
and  that  general  opinion  was  the 
cause  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  allied  armies.     But  if  general 
opinion  had  such  an  effect  during 
war,  did  the  noble  earl  think  that 
it  ought  to  have  no  effect  during 
peace?     The  noble  earl  was  too 
much  of  a  statesman  not  to  know 
tliat  wars  must  again  occur.  When 
a  war  occurred  we  could  place  no 
dependence  but  on  the  justice  of 
our  conduct,   our   magnanimity, 
and   our  fairness   of  proceeding 
towards  the  rest  of  Europe.     We 
had  had  an  opportunity,  by  a  sea- 
sonable and  strong  remonstrance, 
to  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of 
the  popular  opinion.     The  Carbo- 
nari, who  were  now  regarded  as 
so  dangerous,    had  taken  their 
origin  in  secret  societies  in  Ger- 
many,  instituted  for  the  double 
purpose  of  shaking  off  tho  yoke 
of  France,  and  the  powers  allied 
with  France,  and  of  establishing 
freedom  on  a  better  foundation 


than  before.    They  had  been  en- 
couraged for  that  purpose  in  al- 
most every  part  of  Europe,  aad 
he  believed  they  had  been  en- 
couraged for  that  purpose  in  Italy. 
Every  state  in  Europe,  while  thua 
struggling  against  France,  pro- 
mised a  free  constitution  to  its 
people*    He  most  do  Austria  the 
justice  to  say,  that  jibe  had  viola- 
ted no  promise  of  this  kind,  for 
she   had    given    no    promise    of 
liberty  to  her  subjects.     But,  with 
the  exception  of  Austria,  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  even  Russia, 
had  promised  free  constitutions 
to  their  subjects,  and  all  violated 
their  promises.    It  had  been  said 
that  the  example  of  Naples  might 
be    dangerous    to    neighbouring 
despotisms.      Mere  vicinity  was, 
he  believed,  the  ratio  suasoria  of 
the    interference    whatever  r.atio 
justificatoria    might  be   assumed 
or  pretended.     He  (lord  Holland) 
would  not  give  five  yeeirs*  purchase 
for  the  stabiUty  of  a  despotism  in 
any  territory  near  the  place  where 
freedom    was  fairly  established. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  earl 
that  there  was  danger,  and  he 
rejoiced  exceedingly  that    there 
was  danger  to  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, from  the  mere  vicinity  of 
freedom.     But  the  mode  of  meet- 
ing the  danger  was,  not  by  at- 
tacking the  free  government,  but 
by  improving  their  own.     What 
more  monstrous  proposition  could 
be  stated,  than  that,  because  our 
own  government  is  bad,  we  must 
protect  it  by  attacking  a  neigh- 
bouring good    government;    be- 
cause  our  state  is    founded    in 
rottenness,    we   must    attack    a 
neighbouring  state  whose  foun- 
dation was    pure;    because    our 
habitation  was  founded  on  stubble, 

we 
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we  must  prohibit  a  neighbour 
withio  the  enclosure  of  a  strong 
iirali  to  light  his  pipe,  for  fear  of 
our  straw-built  fabric;  was  any 
thing  so  contrary  to  reason,  to 
justice,  to  good  feeling,  ever 
stated  among  men?  He  was 
sure,  and  he  wished  that  truth 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  ears  of 
the  monarchs  who  were  allied 
against  national  liberty;  he  was 
sure,  whatever  difterences  might 
exist  on  questions  of  polfcy  and 
measures  of  state,  there  was  not 
a  roan  within  the  walls  of  that 
house  who  could  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  say  that  the  motive 
of  the  Austriuns  was  not  this 
monstrous  desire  of  preserving 
its  own  rottenness  by  destroying 
the  purity  of  a  neighbouring  state. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  his 
ardent  and  confident  hope  that 
those  who  attempted  to  stop  the 
tide  of  freedom  and  improvement, 
which  had  set  in  so  strongly  and 
so  auspiciously,  would  themselves 
be  overwhelmed  in  the  torrent, 
and  that  the  spirit  which  mani- 
fested so  many  auspicious  indi. 
cations  of  its  soundness  and 
strength,  would  fully  accomplish 
its  object,  by  renovating  corrupted 
states,  and  establishing  the  liberty 
and  security  of  nations. 

'Lord  EUcnborovgh  said,  that 
having  considered  the  speech  of 
the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  oppo- 
site, and  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
he  was  of  a  different  opinion  from 
the  noble  baron  who  had  last 
spoken.  He  thought  the  circular 
not  only  justifiable  but  beneficial. 
He  regretted  that  the  authority 
of  the  noble  lord  had  been  given 
to  a  revolution  brought  about  by 
the  military.  We  ou^ht  to  have 
protested  against  such  a  revolu* 
tion,  because  a  government  esta- 


blished by  the  military  had  no 
security.  Had  there  not  been  an 
extraordinary  coincidence  in  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
return  of  the  heir  apparent  from 
Sicily,  who  had  been  since  at  the 
head  of  the  government?  From 
this  the  noble  lord  contended  that 
Naples  did  not  continue  under 
the  same  sovereign. 

Lord  Calthorpe  thought  that 
pledges  and  security  ought  to 
have  been  given  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  and  particular  care 
taken  to  prevent  such  an  interfe- 
rence as  was  now  attempted  by 
the  allied  powers. 

Earl  Grei/y  in  reply,  observed, 
that  the  course  pursued  by  minis- 
ters upon  the  present  unwarrant- 
able enterprise  against  Naples 
had  degraded  the  character  of 
the  nation,  and  had  done  more  to 
destroy  the  first  principles  of  the 
independence  of  nations,  and  the 
dearest  interests  of  kingdoms, 
than  any  thing  else  within  his 
memory  or  knowledge.  The  noble 
earl  concluded  by  saying  that  in 
what  he  perceived  to  be  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  house,  he 
would  not  press  his  motion  to  a 
division. 

Lord  Ellaiborovgh  explained, 
and  the  question  was  then  put 
and  negatived. 

House  of  Commons,  Feb.  22. — 
Sir  James  Macintosh  rose  to 
make  the  motion,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  on  the  subject  of 
Naples,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by- 

Mr,  TFf/nn,  who  requested  pre- 
cedence for  one  which  he  had  on 
the  paper,  and  which  would  not 
occupy  any  time.  But  the  cries 
of  "  no"  were  loud  and  general ; 
and 

Sir  James  Macintosh  immediately 
proceeded 
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proceeded  with  his  motion.    The 
great  question  which  he  had   to 
submit  to  them,  upon  this  sub- 
ject,   depended    not    u|X>n    the 
course  of  events,   nor  upon  the 
chance  of  war.     No ;  though  the 
whole  Neapolitan  territories  should 
be  once  more  overrun  by  the  bar- 
barous   hordes    of     the    north: 
though  the  modern  tyrants  of  re- 
gions, which  were  in  former  ages 
the  cradle  of  those  rude  warriors 
who  desolated  Italy,  should  once 
more  pour  their  countless  forces 
up  to  the  Faro  of  Messina ;  neither 
circumstance  would  alter  for  one 
moment  the  motion  he  had  to 
submit,  nor  throw  one  obstacle  in 
his  ,way  while  he  explained  its 
principles.     On  the  contrary,  he 
conceived  that  if  the  principles  of 
national  independence  had  been 
trampled  under  foot  by  one  na- 
tion of  Europe,  the  more  it  be- 
hoved the   others   to  look   with 
jealous  anxiety  to  the  safety  and 
the  preservation  of  their  own  in- 
violable rights.     If  wrong,  aggra- 
vated by  every  species  of  injustice 
and   assumption,  had  been   tri- 
umphant in  one  case,  the  more 
was  it  incumbent  upon  that  house 
to  ascertain  that  this  country  had 
had  no  share  in  their  disgraceful 
victory.     If  a  war  had  been  com- 
menced, that  either  in  its  success 
or  in  its  failure  might,  and  would 
perhaps,  involve   all  Europe   in 
hostilities   and  anarchy,    it  was 
time  that  the  house  should  in- 
quire whether  the  ministers   of 
diis  country  had  done  their  ut- 
most to  quench  that  first  fatal 
sparky   which  else  might  kindle 
the  most  destructive  conflagration. 
What  might  be  the  event  of  this 
aggression    to    Naples    herself; 
what  she  might  deserve,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  spirit  and 
1821. 


energy  she  would  display  In  her 
resistance ;  or  what  might  be  the 
issue  of  these  tremendous  prepa- 
rations, he  could  not,  of  course, 
at   this  period .  determine*     Un- 
doubtedly, and  he  said  it  with  a 
melancholy  reluctance,  upon  all 
principles  of  human  calculation^ 
the  chances  were  against  that  de- 
voted country.    They  were  in  the 
favour  .of  a  political  alliance  and 
a  disciplined  army ;  and  though 
our  age  had  furnished,  perhaps, 
the  most  illustrious  examples  re- 
corded in  history  of  the  success 
of  nations  against  armies — of  po- 
pular enthusiasm  against  military 
power ;  yet  the  ordinary  career  of 
human  events  would  not  justify 
us  in  supposing  any  other  issue, 
but  that  the  fields,  the  forts,  the 
towns  of  Naples  would  be  too 
soon  occupied  by  the  army  of  the 
triple  alliance.  Whether  the  Nea* 
politans,  who,  in  a  perhaps  doubt- 
ful policy,  had  thought  fit  to  copy 
the  constitution  of  me  Spaniards, 
would  wisely  copy  also  the  sys-* 
tern  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
Spaniards  against  tne    invading 
power  of  France ;  whether  they 
would  retire  to  their  fastnesses, 
and  their  mountains;  and  from 
those  inhospitable  retreats  wage 
the  only  kind  of  warfare  which- 
could  efficiently  protect  a  people 
so  situated;  these  were  matters, 
upon  which  he  could  not  pretend 
to  speak  with  any  certainty.   But 
this  he  affirmed  with  confidence, 
that  no  measures  of  an  iniquitous 
policy— no  seizure  of  fortresses--*- 
no  occupation  of  territories^-^no 
mischievous  confederacy  (of  a  na- 
ture like  those  which  in  all  ages 
had  been  leagued  against  the  as* 
sertors  of  their  country's  liberty, 
and  of  the  rights  of  all  mankind) 
-»no  perseverance  in  acts  which 
C  h« 
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he  thought  of  such  a  destructive 
tendency,  should  divert  him  from 
his  position.  The  views  he  took 
of  those  proceedings  would  not* 
be  in  the  least  degree  altered, 
even  if  the  Austrian  army,  after 
traversing  the  whole  country, 
should  plant  its  victorious  stand- 
ard* at  the  extremity  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Italy.  His  great  object 
,was  to  obtain  full,  accurate,  and 
satisfactory  information  wiUi  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
^jesty's  ministers,  in  the  negocia. 
fions  which  had  been  entered  into 
upon  the  commencement « of  this 
inauspicious  proceeding.  His 
majesty's  government,  as  hon. 
member^  would  well  know,  had 
lately  issued  a  circular  despatch, 
addressed  to  the  British  minis- 
ters at  foreign  courts,  and  occa- 
sioned by  the  conduct  of  the  high 
aHied  powers  atTroppau.  That 
circular  would  save  him  (sir  J. 
Macmtosh)  a  mat  deal  of  argu- 
ment, for  it  described  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  allied  powers 
intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of 
Kaples,  so  carefully,  strongly, 
and  clearly,  that  it  left  him 
nothing  to  observe  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  circular  of  the  allied 
powers  stated  the  principles  upon 
which  those  imperial  commission- 
ers for  exercising  the  office  of 
dictator  of  Europe  were  prepared 
to  exert  that  immeasurable  power, 
for  the  first  time,  with  respect 
to  the  Neapolitans ;  who  had  not 
yet  learned  to  acknowledge 
their  newly-assumed,  but  sacred 
authority.  This  sacred  trio 
had  issued  a  circular,  (which, 
it  appeared,  had  been  betrayed 
by  a  certidn  minister  at  Ham- 
burgh,) in  which  they  informed, 
aqt  only  their  present  subjects  in 


Europe — for  that  would  have  been 
nothing — ^but  in  which  th^  {>ub- 
lished  to  their  fujtcire  subjects*  on 
wh&t  fiTititipleS)  their  futuiHe  vto- 
saU, '  whethSfef  anperers,>  kings, 
lanHgraves;  margraves,  dukes,  or 
potentates,  or  of  whatever  otiier 
denomination,  might  wear  their 
crowns,  or  govern  their  states. 
These  three  sovereigns,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  lordship 
paramount  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
— who  treated  monarchs  as  their 
tassals,  and  nations  as  their 
^aves,  had  arrived  at  aconclu-^ 
sion  founded  on  that  ancient  and 
equitable  maxim,  that  **  might' is 
right."  They  hsMl  issued,  in  the 
plenitude  of  a  |M>w«r  newlY 
usurped,  but  arrogantly  vaunted, 
their  mandate  ''for  the  better 
government  of  kingdoms.^  But, 
happily  for  the  world,  there  were 
those  who  still  had  somethings 
left  in  the  shape  of  ^atflreedDmt 
which  these  despots  would  put 
down ;  who  still  spoke  of  a  con* 
stitution,  once  so  venerable  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  and 
still  so  formidable,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  those  of  the  congress  at 
Troppau ;  those  who  would  deny 
the  power  so  assumed,  and  check 
tlie  aggressions  thus  begun.  The 
house,  and  the  whole  country, 
however,  owed  them  at  least 
this  debt  of  gratitude — ^tbat,  in 
their  very  first  act,  these  fdlies 
had  not  disguised  their  intentions  ; 
had  not  concealed  their  principles. 
Perhaps  some  explanation  wa» 
here  necessary,  as  respected  the 
exposition  which  he  had  given  of 
those  intentions  and  principles*. 
**  Let  not  the  house"  (continued 
the  hon.  gent.)  **  look  upon  these 
words  as  n^ne— -non  meui  he  ser* 
mo.**  He  had  quoted  from  their 
own  dsclstations;  he  appealed  tn 
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Ae  noble  lord  (Casdereagh)  op- 
iKmite ;  he  appealed  to  the  autho* 
ntj  of  the  house  itself;  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  majesty's  ministers 
irho  bad  so  recently  abandoned 
these  triumvirs—  these  royal  trium- 
Tirs,  in  a  manner  to  which  he  (sir 
J.  Macintosh)  could  .add  nothing. 
He  thought  he  had  shown  that 
fte  intentions  of  this  new  dictator- 
ship of  Europe  were  tyrannical, 
odious,  and  flagitious.  He  should 
now  revert  to  the  circular  of  his 
majesty's  government;  and  he 
would  abridge  the  first  paragraph 
df  it,  rather  than  detain  the  house 
loo  long  by  repeating  it  in  detail ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  would  omit 
those  diplomatic  formulae  which 
ihust  be  much  more  proper  in  such 
a  letter  than  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  parliament.  The  paragraph 
amounted  then  to  this*-that  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  allied 
powers  were  directly  repugnant 
tb  the  fundamental  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  directly  subversive  of 
tite  laws  of  this  realm.  They 
were,  indeed,  such  as  would  ren- 
der every  man  in  Europe  the 
fTubject  or  the  slave  of  a  royal 
triumvirate.  The  noble  lord  had 
denounced  them  so  clearly  and 
decidedly,  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  strengthen  the 
diarge. 

They  had  heard  various  im- 
pntations  against  the  sect  called 
the  Carbonari;  he  would  say 
nothing  on  the  present  occasion  as 
to  the  justice  with  which  they  were 
made,  he  would  defy  any  man  to 
make  a  heavier  charge  against  the 
Carbonari  than  the  noble  lord  had 
thus  brought  against  his  allies. 
This  royal  and  imperial  triumvi- 
jiute  might  deserve,  and,  no  doubt, 
Ad  deserve  every  thing  ^hich  was 
itid  against  them;  but  what 
oodd  be  a  m<Mre  severe  reproba- 


tion than  this  paragraph  express- 
ed ?  He  would  even  ask,  whether 
every  thing  which  was  said,  and 
rightly  said,  against  Napoleon 
himself,  was  not  comprised  in 
those  few  words  which  contained 
the  indictment  so  preferred  by  the 
noble  lord  against  his  late  col^ 
leagues  and  mends  assembled  at 
the  congress  of  Troppau?  He 
was  desirous  that  his  conduct 
should  in  no  respect  be  wanting 
in  a  proper  courtesy  to  the  noble 
lord,  and  would,  therefore,  abstain 
from  making  any  observation 
which  should  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  or  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  circular  letter 
was  conceived ;  but  he  would  say 
this,  that  one  part  in  particular 
required  explanation.  Amidst 
the  mysterious  expressions  to 
be  found  in  that  circular,  one  ob- 
served, that  the  first  article  of  the 
noble  lord's  impeachment  of  hiil 
former  friends  was  not  so  solemn* 
ly  alleged ;  nor  were  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  couched  so  definite 
and  serious  as  he  (sur  J.  Macintosh), 
whose  legal  habits  had  rendered 
this  a  matter  of  importance  to  his 
judgment',  was  accustomed  to  see 
employed  on  other  occasions  of 
impeachment.  The  allied  powers, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
were  here  charged  with  having 
made  a  proposition  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  which  was  of  a 
nature  directly  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  king- 
dom. No  explanation  had  yeC 
been  given  upon  this  subject. 
If  he  was  rightly  informed,  from 
the  face  of  the  document  itself, 
the  intention  of  this  article  of  im- 
peachment against  prince  Metter- 
nich  was,  that  he  had  proposed 
to  the  ministers  of  England  a 
system  of  interference  which,  **  if 
reciprocally  acted  upon,^  would 
C  ii,  .. .. reqube 
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require  his  majesty,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  or  rather  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  to  admit  into 
this  country  foreign  armies,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  par- 
liament and  the  people.  He  un- 
derstood the  noble  lord  to  assent 
to  this  proposition ;  but,  if  he  was 
wrong,  he  begged  that  noblo  lord 
would,  in  some  way,  express  that 
he  (sir  James  Macintosh)  was  in 
error.  If  his  lordship  would  not, 
either  by  word  or  sign,  then  he 
must  go  On  with  his  speech,  as- 
suming th^t  what  he  had  stated 
was  correct  (The  honourable 
imd  learned  gentleman  paused  for 
a  few  seconds.)  As  the  noble 
lord  would  not  assist  him  in 
sparing  the  time  of  the  house, 
he  must  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  was  righU  He  thought  that 
the  principal  one  of  those  funda- 
mental laws  which  the  allied  pow- 
ers had  proposed  to  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  violate, was  that  trivial 
instrument  called  the  bill  of  rights, 
which  prohibited  the  introduction 
of  foreign  troops  without  the  leave 
of  parliament.  And  now  he  must 
take  the  liberty  of  bespeaking  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  this  part 
of  the  impeachment  against  pnnce 
Metternich,  which  was  so  ably 
conducted  by  the  noble  lord. 
The  case  stood  thus  :  prince  Met- 
ternich, and  the  other  ministers 
of  the  allied  powers,  had  proposed 
to  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
a  system  of  measures,  which  would 
enable  the  present,  or  any  future 
administration,  to  invite  into  this 
country  an  army,  for  instance,  of 
100,000  Cossacks,  Croats,  and 
Austrians.  It  was,  in  effect,  a 
proposition  for  encamping  a  whole 
horde  of  Cossacks  in  Hyde-park, 
and  for  protecting  the  free  and 
unbiassed  deliberations  of  that 
Ikouse  by  an  army  of  Germans  and 


Russians.  He  begged  permission 
to  offer  some  observations  upon 
this  matter.  A  measure,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  second,  had  been 
proposed  to  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment  by  foreign  courts,  the  ob- 
ject being  no  less  than  for  this  go-, 
vernment  to  enter  into  a  solema 
agreement  to  receive  mercenary 
armies  from  the  Continent  to  dic- 
tate laws  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. In  cases  of  civil  danger,  or 
that  which  a  bad  minister  might 
be  pleased  to  call  civil  danger, 
such  a  proposition  might  possibly 
be  entertained ;  but  those  foreign, 
courts  had  the  audacity  to  pro-, 
pose  to  ministers  that  they  should 
admit  into  the  kingdom  foreign 
troops,  without  limit  or  restriction. 
When,  he  said,  that  such  a  case 
had  not  occurred  since  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second,  he  should 
have  added,  that  the  present  pro- 
ceeding was  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  infinitely  more ,  audacious 
than  that  other;  for  the  myste- 
rious communication  which  sub- 
sisted between  Charles  and  Loui$ 
was  involved,  as  such  transactions^ 
should  be,  in  darkness  and  obscuri. 
ty.  But,  in  the  present  occasion,  this 
scandalous  proposition  was  pub-, 
lished  in  the  face  of  all  Europe^ 
and  intimation  of  it  given  to  every, 
minister  in  every  court.  In  the 
face  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  was 
required  to  receive  foreign  armies, 
to  compose  our  domestic  quarrels, 
and  to  preserve  the  national  tran- 
quillity. Now  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  of  those 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  ad-, 
dressing — he  should  blufeh  for  hit 
country  and  her  parliament;  he 
should  disdain  even  the  character, 
of  that  honourable  house  itself,  if 
he  could  imagine  that  there  was  a 
single  Englishman  among  thenx 
whosa 
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vhose  blood  did  not  boil  with 
resentment  at  the  bare  sugges- 
tion of  a  single  foreign  power 
interposing  in  our  domestic  go- 
vernment, or  a  single  foreign  baj^- 
onet  interfering  in  our  private 
quarrels.  From  the  highest  vi- 
sionary or  enthusiast  in  the  coun- 
try, (if  any  such  existed  on  the 
side  of  liberty,)  to  the  lowest  and 
most  humble  labourer  it  contained, 
such  a  proposal  would  meet  with 
indignant  and  immediate  rejec- 
tion. 

He  would  pray  the  house 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
this  proposal  of  these  gr^at  mili- 
tary powers  was  put  fonvard. 
Not  content  with  laying  down  in 
theory  a  principle  which  they  de- 
scribed as  applicable  in  practice 
to  all  states,  they  dared  to  pro- 
pose it  to  England.  Upon  the 
whole  it  appeared,  then,  that  they 
had  required  the  suppression  of 
that  which  had  been  framed  and 
instituted  upon  the  greatest  au- 
thority; that  their  proposal  went 
to  annihilate  a  sacred  law  which 
had  existed  for  ages  in  this  coun- 
try, a  corner  stone  of  that  vener- 
able constitution  around  which  so 
many  trophies  and  memorials  of 
its  greatness  and  its  policy  had 
been  reared  in  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries. This  was  the  demand  of 
thost;  who  had  waged  war  upon 
the  liberties  of  states,  and  had 
violated  the  rights  of  man.  If  this 
were  so,  as  he  had  stated  it,  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  matter 
before  ^e  house  remained  untold. 
These  sovereigns,  or  their  minis- 
ters, told  us,  in  their  circular,  that 
they  had  no  doubt  of  the  assent 
of  the  British  government  to  the 
principled  which  it  contained ;  that 
i$,  to  9  system  of  measures  which 
would  reduce  Great  Britain  to 


the  state  of  a  new  province — to  a 
miserable    and   infamous  depen- 
dency on  the  despots  of  the  Con- 
tinent.      This     was    the    plain 
English,     the     plain     inference; 
which  would  only  be  weakened 
by  any  language  of  his,  after  the 
language    used    in    the  circular. 
After  so  many  of  these  demon- 
strations  and   declarations,    and 
•*  abouchements    des    rois,**    all 
made  in  the  true  spirit  of  that 
holy  alliance  which  fostered  these 
just  and  virtuous  and   equitable 
maxims,  the  result  was,  that  those 
courts  were  taught  to  understand 
that  Great  Britain  would  consent 
not  only  to  sacrifice  the  liberties 
of  all  Europe,  but  to  a  principle 
that  should  justify  the    landmg^ 
of  100,000  Croats  and  Germans 
at  Dover.     Those  courts  would 
surely  be  very  much  aggrieved 
and  irritated  at  the  sudden  de- 
sertion of  the  noble  lord :  they 
would  now  treat  him — nay,  they 
had  already  be^un  to  denounce 
him,  as  one  of  the  hostile  party. 
It  was  always   to  be  remarked, 
that  when  gentlemen  of  a  certain 
calling  and  description  got  much 
together,  and  embarked  on  many 
such  enterprises  as  were  generally 
undertaken  by  persons  in   their 
profession,    some   quarrel    arose 
between   them,  which  ended   in 
very  unfortunate  discoveries.  These 
were  attended,  sometimes,  with 
unpleasant  consequences ;  and  the 
seceders,  and  those  before  whom 
the  parties  had  to  appear,  were 
equally  objects  of  resentment  and 
disgust  to  those  who  still  remain- 
ed the  faithful  companions  of  for- 
mer adventures.    While  he  was  on 
this  subject  he  could  not  help  ob. 
serving  that  it  recalled  to  his  mind 
a  very  sensible  observation  made 
by  the  biographer  of  Jonathan 
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Wild,  of  honourably  memory,  io 
the  year  1781.    He  said,  that  in 
the  time   of    Charles    the  first, 
there  were  certain  cavalierd  and 
^ood  fellows,  who  kept  the  field 
a  little  longer  than  their  brethren, 
IBind  whq,  n-om  their  extreme  gal- 
lantry, and  fondness  of  action, 
not  feeling  themselves  bound  by 
ihe  truces  and  compacts  whicn 
^ent  their  companions  quietly  to 
their  homes,  were  at  last  secured, 
imd  infamously  left  for  death  by 
the  arbitrary  sentence  of  twelve 
men  of  the  opposite  faction.  Now, 
in  the   case  before    the  house, 
they  had  not  only  an  impeachmeat 
of  prince  Metternich  and  baron 
l^Iardenberg  from  the  noble  lord, 
but  a  counter  impeachment   of 
Itbe  noble  lord  by  those  two  very 
prime  ministers.    This,  then,  was 
pis    (sir    J.    Macintoshes)    first 
eround ;  and  as  it  was  necessary, 
in  the  case  of  absentees,  to  mani- 
fest a  more  than  usual  impar- 
tiality, it  was  requisite  that  he 
should  now  say  something  on  be- 
l^alf  of  baron  Hardenberg    and 
.prince    Metternich.     ^  Not   only 
f;ould  he  produce  those  two  wit- 
nesses at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
but  he  could  produce  against  the 
poble  lord  a  third  person — a  Rus- 
;sian  minister,  with  a  very  hard 
name.    Count  Capo  dlstria  said, 
that  the  noble  Jord  had  induced 
them  all  to  expect  the  assent  0/ 
the  British  government  to  their 
proposition,      This     expectation 
they  entertained,  either  from  the 
language  or  the  consenting  silence 
of  the  noble  lord,  or  from  that 
sort  of  language  which  diploma- 
tists 30  wdl  understood.    They 
maintained  that,  up  to  the  19th 
of  January  laat,  bia  lordship  had 
diss^uxbl^d  with  them— had  kept 

Htm  if^  ignprs^ce  9f  tbi^uQl9ol^4 


for  issue,  and  had  not  only  taught 
them  that  he  would  put  into  theiir 
hands  the  rights  of  Europe  and 
the    liberties  ^  of   mankind,   but 
further   that    he  would    receive 
into    the    county    of  Middlesex: 
whole  armies    of  Russians  an4 
Croats.      Now  the   noble   lord^ 
whose  peculiar  character  it  waa 
to  remain  calm  and  undisturbed 
through  every  discussion,  howr 
ever  it  might  personally  or  politi^p 
cally  relate  to  him,  would  not  inf> 
duce  him  (sir  J.  Macintosh)  to 
suppose  that  he  felt  uninterested 
at  that  moment:  for  he  rather 
thought  that  that  silence  was  the 
result  of  agitation  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  lord,  which  agitation 
had  perhaps  led  him  to  suppose 
that  this  was  his  (sir  J.  Macin-? 
tosh's)  language.    But  it  was  not^  < 
it  was  the  language  of  his  col- 
leagues, (for  he  would  not  call 
them  his  a,ccomplices,)  the  Ian* 
guage  of  prince  Metternich  and 
baron  Hardenberg.    Here  was  a 
document  (the  foreign  circular,) 
in  which  the  world  was  told  that 
such  had  been  the  noble  lord*s 
language  to  them,  as   had  led 
them  to  expect  a  different  kind 
of  support  from  him ;  and  really 
he  thought  that  if  that  was  the 
fact,  they  had,  as  regarded  them* 
selves,  reason  to  complain.    But 
how  stood  the  noble  lord  upoa 
his  own  showing  ?    It  was  a  maxr 
im  ^^habemus  co^fitentem  reum:^ 
and  more  than  all  this,  they  ha4 
seen  that  another   noble   lord^ 
being  himself  to  attempt  an  exv 
planation  of  the  conduct  of  go« 
vemment,  had  stated  most  canr 
didly  and  eloquently  all  the  facts^ 
all  the  heinousness  of  this  detest- 
able proceeding  on  the  part  ojF 
the  allied  powers.    It  was  noty 
l^oweyer,    ti^    introduction    of 
goss^cH^ 
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f^sacks  and  Croats  mto  Eag^ 
land  whicE  was  commented  on 
ky  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
in  ys'Circalar,  but  the  indictment 
of  prince  Metternich.  His  lord- 
ship dedared  the  prince's  propo- 
sals to-be  coiitrary  to  the  funda- 
Inental  laws  of  this  reahn.  What 
laws?  What,  but  th^  bill  of 
rights,  tehich  our  abcfestors  had 
providently  enacted  into*^  a  law; 
and  which,  thank  God,  ''down  t6 
our  day,  had  been  efi^tual  in 
festraining  the  illegal  ^eitioif  of 
ministerid  power.  It  Kras  nbW 
clear,  he  supposed,  that  what 
language  he  .nad  held  Was  only 
a  familiar  commentary  upon  the 
expressions  of  the  noble  lord 
himself.  To  proceed,  however, 
he  did  conceive  that  the  noble 
lord's  late  allies  must  have  had 
some  reason,  he  would  not  say 
were  justified,  in  making  this 
charge,  for  it  had  been  very 
strongly  dented  by'  the  noble 
lord.  But  he  begged  to  ask  him, 
whether  the  solemn,  public  de- 
claration of  the  three  greatest 
powers  of  continental  Europe 
formed  no  prima  facie  ground  for 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
administration  ?  or,  supposing 
they  had  not  made  any  such  pro- 
mise of  assent,  for  inquiring  mto 
the  history  of  so  flagitious  a  false- 
hood as  the  ministers  of  the  allies 
must,  in  that  case,  have  published 
to  the  world;  The  mmisters  of 
the  crown*  were  therefore  in  this 
dilensna— -they  must  either  prove 
tha«  fl^gadve,  t)r  on  the  other 
hand  tlxly  nHfst  show  upon  what 
grouirils /^thfey  ventured  to  hold 
out  sxj^  an  expeeUition  to  foreign 
courts.  "Either  the*  noble  lord 
nmst  halve  ma&e'some  pA)mise  to 
the  allies,  or  the  allies  had  been 
fatitj  of  the  foulest  calumniesi 


and  it  would  be  too  much  for  th^ 
house  of  commons  to  leave  tfiis 
matter  without  inquiring  for  and 
examining  such  documents  as  munk 
prove  either  the  one  case  or  the 
other.  Having  stated  this  charge, 
as  made  by  the  allies  in  reply  t6 
the  noble  lord's  circular,  as  he 
might  say,  he  would  now  re-- 
mark, that  the  expressions  hk 
<which  it  was  conveyed  meant 
that  in  some  way  or  other  th^ 
-British  minister  had  given  some 
«ause-  for  such  an  expectatton. 
The  only  way  to  ascertain  whether 
the  British  ministers  had  been 
guilty  of  the  greatest  of  all  crimes 
to  their  country,  or  those  of  th6 
allied  powers  of  the  greatest  of 
all  Msehoods,  was  to  product 
all  communications  that  had  taken 
^  place  on  the  subject,  and  this,  in 
brief,  was  the  object  of  his  mo- 
tion. He  wished  that  he  kne# 
whether  there  might  not  be  som<^ 
circumstances  which  the  allied 
powers  might  urge  in  their  owil 
defence;  and  prince  Mettemicll 
and  baron  Hardenberg  being  ab- 
sent, and  it  being  to  be  feared 
that  the  noble  lonl  would  desert 
his  ancient  friends,  it  was  for  him 
(sir  J.  Macintosh)  to  see  whether 
there  was  not-  some  colour,  some 
argument  for  their  charge,  som« 
slight  degree  of  toleration  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  lord  (he  would 
not  say  connivance)  of  the  pro-« 
posal  in  question.  If  the  allied 
powers  had  observed  on  the  pert 
of  England  a  behaviour  towards 
Naples  similar  to  their  own; 
they  might  very  reasonably  infei^ 
that  our  intentions  with  respect 
to  that  power  were  not  very  di»-» 
similar  from  theirs.  This  govern- 
ment refused  to  admit  or  entei^ 
ts|^n  the  new  Neapolitan  ambassa^ 
dor,  prince  Cimiteli;  now  what 
^        more 
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more,  had  the  governments  of 
Austria  or  Russia  done  in  that 
respect  ?  They  did  the  self-same 
things— they  gave  the  prince  the 
fiame  refusal.  He  (sir  J.  Macin* 
tosh),  as  a  plain  man,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  forms  of  diplomacy, 
or  matters  of  etiquette,  or  the  ob- 
servances of  these  state  matters, 
wished  to  ask,  whether  it  was 
customary  to  refuse  audience  to 
the  ambassador  of  a  government, 
in  which  the  same  kingly  au- 
thority prevailed  as  in  the  time 
of  the  ambassador's  predecessor, 
and  in  which  no  alteration  had 
taken  place,  but  in  some  limita^ 
tions  placed,  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties,  upon  the  kingly  au- 
thority ?  As  to  the  part  taken  by 
this  country  in  the  present  unwar* 
rantable  proceeding  of  Austria,  it 
had  been  already  described  with 
more  humiliating  eloquence  than 
he  could  command ;  but  what  he 
inferred  from  the  speeches  made 
on  that  occasion,  in  another  place, 
was,  that  we  were  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  strife ;  that  we  were  to 
refuse  thfLt  assistance  which  our 
strict  neutrality  required  us  to 
withhold,  to  the  suffering  and  the 
weaker  party;  but  that  we  were 
to  be  ready  to  give  as  much  moral, 
or  as  he  should  call  it,  immoral 
encouragement  to  the  aggressor, 
as  could  be  conveyed  in  the  mys- 
terious phraseology  of  diplomatic 
pedantry. 

But,  returning  to  the  subject 
of  the  Neapolitan  envoy,  let 
him  refer  to  the  case  of  Mods, 
Chauvelin.  Was  not  Mons.  Chau- 
velin  received  as  the  ambassador 
of  Louis  the  sixteenth,  after  the 
revolution;  after  the  flight  and 
degradation,  and  return  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch:  after  his 
deposition  was  complete,  and  per- 
Jiaps  his  death  resolved  QU|  waa 


not  M.  Chauvelin,  the  national 
convention  sitting  at  the  time,  re« 
ceived  as  the  ambassador  of  the 
French  king,  by  those  very  honour- 
able gentlemen  on  the  other  side» 
who  excused  themselves  for  ac« 
knowledging  prince  Cimiteli  on  ac- 
count of  achangein  the  government 
of  Naples,  of  a  kind  ii^nitely  less 
extensive  ?   In  cases  of  the  change 
of  the  actual  sovereign  of  a  coun- 
try, or  the  transfer  of  the  crown» 
either  by  death  or  any  other  events 
such  a  conduct  as  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  pursued  mi^ht  be 
justified;   but  a  mere  limitation 
of  kingly  power,  as  he  had  before 
said,  never  could  -excuse  then»« 
However  abominable  he  consider- 
ed the  principles  of  the  holy  al« 
liance  to  be ;  however  destructive 
of  all  principles  of  human  happiv 
ness ;  however  subversive  of  pri^ 
vate  and  public  rights ;  and  howr 
ever  injunous  to  the  progress  of 
human  society ;  yet  still  they  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  acted 
at  least  consistently  wfth  them^r 
selves,  and  with  those  execrable 
principles.     But  this  country  had 
acted  in  a  very  different  manner ; 
she,  who  still,  in  the  history  of 
£urope,  claimed  some  respect  and 
love  for  her  unshaken  attachment 
to  liberty,  and  national  honour, 
how  had  she  acted?     Did  any 
body  hesitate  to  receive,  in  1782, 
the  ambassador  of  Gustavus,  the 
king  of  Sweden,  when  he  had 
subverted  the  liberties  of  his  na- 
tive land,  and  changed  her  limited 
monarchy   into  a    military  des-f 
potism?    He  (sir  J.  Macintosh) 
never  heard  that  tlie  voice  of  go- 
vernment was  raised  against  ^t 
ambassador;  but  the  voice  of  pow« 
er  was  only  raised  when  it  wan 
to  depounce  the  presence  of  U? 
berty.    By  the  most  scaudalouv 
treachery,  by  the  most  iniquitous 
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peifidy,  supported  by  a  large  mili- 
tary force,  that  tyrant  surrounded 
•the  deliberative  assembly  of  his 
kingdom,    and    compelled  them 
to    change  a  limited   monarchy 
into  an  absolute  despotism ;  and 
thin  was  the   system   on  which 
these  kings  were  allied  to  act; 
kings  who  had  entered  into  an 
alliance,  proffering  themselves  as 
mediators  between  nations  ?    The 
house     would    remember,    that, 
within  the  last  century,  the  crown 
prince    of   Denmark    had    been 
elected  into  a  despotic  monarch ; 
a  most  dangerous  precedent  of 
the  facility  with  which  men  will 
sometimes  lightly  part  with  the 
best  safeguards  of  their  freedom ; 
and  which  alteration,  no  doubt 
for  that  very  reason,  was  jnade 
a  pretext  by  the  allied  sovereigns 
for  depriving  this   sovereign,  at 
the  congress  at  Vienna,  of  his 
dondnions  in  Norway.     His  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  said,  in  jus- 
tification of  themselves,  that  they 
did  feel  called  upon  to  express  a 
necessary  disapprobation  of  the 
measures  taken  m  consequence  of 
the  revolution  at  Naples.     And 
what  did  they  do?  Instead  of  mak- 
ing their  disapprobation  known 
to  the  Neapolitans,  they  commu- 
oicated  it  to  the  allied  powers. 
He  remembered,  before  he  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  house, 
being  once  present  at  a  debate, 
through  a  breach  of  its  privileges. 
An  hon.  friend  of  his,  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  he  was  then  making, 
quoted  a  very  splendid  passage 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  war.    The  remark  made 
on  that  speech  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Burke  was  this :  — '«   The 
speech  of  the  hon.  gent*  is  admi- 
rable; the  invective  against  war 
fnost  spirited;   and  the  instruc- 


tion it.  contains  beyond  dispute t 
but  I  really  do  not  see  that  the 
house  of  commons  is  so  quarrel* 
some  a  party  in  the  case,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  address  to 
it  this  homily ;  but  let  tlie  hon. 
gentleman  take  it  to  the  jacobins 
of  Paris,  or  the  convention,  and 
there  it  will  have  this  other  beau- 
ty— it  will  be  applicable."     So, 
too,    ministers     ought    to    have 
preached  their  homily  to  the  holy 
alliance,  and  not    have  notified 
their  censure  in  a  different  quar- 
ter.     But  they  rested  their  de- 
fence on  two  principal  grounds: 
first  the  adoption,  by  Naples,  of 
the    Spanish  constitution ;    and 
secondly,   her   conduct   towards 
Sicily.      What  the  conduct  to- 
wards Sicily  had  to  do  with  the 
relations  between  England    and 
Naples,  or  what  it  had  to  do  with 
those  of  Naples  and  Austria,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know.    The  no^ 
ble  lord  must  excuse  him  for  say- 
ing, that  in  defending  the  liber- 
ties of  a  nation,  he  (sir  J.  Macin- 
tosh) was  not  bound  to  defend 
her  through  every  fault  and  for 
every  particular  part  of  her  con- 
duct    He  defended  only  her  in- 
dependence*     In    the    eyes    of 
morality,  in  the  judgment  of  pos* 
terity,  her  conduct  to  Sicily  was 
a  stain  upon   the  character    of 
Naples.      But  this  was  not  the 
object  of  the  revolution,  for  that 
very  conduct  occurred  subsequent- 
ly to   the    revolution.      Foreign 
nations  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.     What  would  have  been 
thought  if  any  such  representation 
had  been  made  to  William  III. 
when  he  levied  war  against  Ire- 
land ?     And  yet  that  monarch  was 
fighting    against    a  people  who 
were  defending  themselves  upon 
principles  pretty  much  the  same 
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m  tkose  of  the  gloriovs  revolutaon 
^0t  1688,  and  were  re»isiitig  the 
imposition  of  a  foreign  sovereign 
against  tbeir  attachments  and  incli- 
nations. He  would  say  nothing  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Neapolitans 
in  Sicily :  be  would  say  nothing 
of  tbeir  severities  or  their  confis- 
cations. If  they  were  not  to  be 
justified,  he  believed  they  might 
at  least  be  excused.  But  the 
ministers  olthis  country  were  not 
called  on  to  give  an  opinion.  But 
k  might  be  said  that  we  were 
bound  to  express  our  opposition 
to  acts  committed  against  our 
iriendsy  the  Sicihans.  There  might 
be  something  in  this,  if  Ferdmaud 
the  Fourth  had  destroyed  a  free 
constitution  which  we  had  esta- 
Uished  in  Sicily.  But  the  go. 
Yemment  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of 
Naples,  had  been"  an  absolute 
iDonarchy,  and  Ferdinand  was 
the  absolute  sovereign  of  both 
kingdotns.  The  Neapolitans  had 
reformed  their  government,  and 
the  k»e  had  agreed  to  a  limited 
nonarchy.  This  limited  mo* 
»archy  tlie  absolute  sovereign  of 
Sicily  offered  to  that  port  of  his 
•dominions.  A  rebellion  ensued ; 
and  events,  such  as  usually  ac« 
companied  rebellion,  followed. 
Those  events  were  blamable,  he 
admitted ;  but  they  called  in  no 
degree  on  his  majesty's  ministers 
lor  a  declaration  of  their  opinions. 
Suppose  the  emperor  of  Russia 
had  committed  acts  of  flagrant 
injustice  and  cruelty  towards 
•ome  of  his  subjects  in  Asia, 
were  we  called  on  to  express  our 
opinions,  and  to  remonstrate  in 
behalf  of  the  Calmucs  and  the 
Tonguisses?  If  such  interferences 
were  justified,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  them.  Suppose  that  some 
foreign    government   had  ,  oom- 


|)lained  of  our  condocl  toWidk 
the  catholics  in  Ii^eknd,  and  re- 
monstrated on  the  ground  that  we 
had  provoked  a  rebeUion,  wbA 
then  suppressed  it,  in  ordmr  ta 
effect  a  union  with  Great  Britain^ 
should  we  have  endured  such 
intermeddling  with  our  conduct 
towards  any  of  our  dependescieat 
Upon  what  principle,  then,  couM 
we  consider  ourselves  called  on 
to  intermeddle  with  the  conducft 
of  the  Neapolitan  government 
towards  Sicily?  A  great  ded 
had  been  said  of  the  Neapolitans 
having  adopted  the  Spanish  con* 
stitution.  Pretexts  of  this  kind 
were  always  at  hand  when  des- 
pots coloured  their  unpiincipledl 
aggressions  by  appearances  oC 
necessity,  l^e  partition  of  Fo» 
land,  of  which  every  man  in  the 
world  complained,  had  been  de^ 
fended  by  similar  pretexts.  That 
unhappy  country  had  indeed  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  those  who  first 
agitated  her  into  factions,  and 
afterwards  divided  her  as  a  prey^ 
But  did  it  therefore  follow  that 
the  partition  which  ensued  was 
not  as  execrable  as  it  was  unwary 
ranted?  Sweden  had  been  agi^ 
tated  by  Actions  in  foreign  pay  ; 
but  did  it  follow  that  Qustavus 
was  warranted  in  assuming  abso*- 
lute  power?  Yes,  if  France  had 
then  sent  forces  to  Stockholm » 
in  order  to  suppcH-t  a  faction  and 
compel  the  king  to  relinquish  hit 
assumed  authority,  would  not  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  kavs 
condemned  such  a  scandalous  ta« 
vasion  of  national  independence  t 
But  the  Neapolitans  had  adopted 
the  Spanish  oonstitudon.  It 
seemed  necessary  to  fix  on  some 
formal  act  as  a  point  of  uamu 
When  the  nation  ealled  for  a 
modified  government  from  their 
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liagyit'virius  tbought  nece8$ary  to 
present  sooaethiag  to  him  for  hit 
ftdo^oa  as  a  test  of  sincerity. 
That  was  not  a  time  for  deliberate 
writing*  .  There  was  no  opportu- 
nity of  making  paper  constitutions. 
But  a  rallying  point  was  to  be 
pointed  oat  to  the  naticm,  and  a 
test  to  be  presented  by  which  the 
king  should  be  bound  if  any  thing 
could  bind  him.      The  Neapoli- 
lansy  for  these  purposes,  chose 
the    Spanish    constitution.      He 
would  a^  the  noble  lord  (Castle* 
reagh)  whose  fault  it  was  that 
the  Spanish  constitution  had  been 
preferred    as    a  rallying   point? 
In  1811  the  English  constiUition 
kad  been  regarded  as  a  model, 
and  so  it  had  continued  to  be 
legarded    throughout   Italy,    tiU 
»  new  system  of  justice  and  li- 
l)erty  received  the   sanction  and 
active  co-operation  of  the  minis* 
ters  of  England.      The  English 
constitution  ceased  not  to  be  view^ 
ed  with  veneration  till  Genoa  was 
betrayed—  till  the  small  and  in- 
nocent states  of  Lucca  and  Rar 
gusa  who  had  not  the  power  of 
doing  wrong,  if  disposed  to  do 
wrong,    had  been  given  up   to 
powers    to  whom  they  had   the 
greatest  repugnance.    The  same 
treaty,   he  meant  the    treaty  of 
Paris,  had  given  up  Parga  to  a 
savage  barbarian.    That  conduct 
it  was  that  had  alienated  Italy, 
and  obliged  the  Neapolitans  to 
take  a  far  worse  model  for  their 
political  improvements.  That  con- 
duct it  was  that  had  alienated 
the  nations  of  Europe  from  us, 
and  compelled  them  to  regard 
pur  constitntion  no  longer  as  a 
pattern  for  political  amelioration, 
imd  as  a  model  of  liberty  for 
laankind.    The  conduct   of  the 
noble  1qv4  <^  bi9  colleagues  had 


stripped  England  of  brighter 
glory  than  the  most  splendid  vic- 
tories could  give — of  greater 
strength  than  the  largest  armies 
could  boast ;  and  in  return  they 
had  obtained  nothing  but  an  aiw 
raignment  and  condemnation  from 
those  to  whom  they  had  sacrificed 
the  glory  and  strength  of  their 
country. 

JEiaving    thus  disposed  of  thfe 
two  points  which  were  the  only 
pretexts  for  animating  and  en- 
couraging the  oppressors  of  li- 
berty, by  censuring  those  who 
were  engaged  in  improving  their 
political  condition,  he  would  now 
proceed  to  two  or  three  other 
matters  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion.    It  had  been  said,  as  a 
grave  charge  against  the  Neapo^ 
litans,  that  the  societies  in  which 
the  revolution  had  originated  had 
been  secret.    This  was  a  most 
singular  accusation.      The  Caxw 
bonari  had  been  originally  instil 
tuted  against  marshal  Murat,  and 
had  been  persecuted  by  him  for 
the  same  reason  as  now  by  the 
noble  lord.    Marshal  Murat  had 
made  the  same  obiection  to  them, 
that  Uiey  did  not  nold  their  meetp> 
ings  in  public.    Murat,  a  prince 
of  a  liberal  mind  and  of  enlarged 
principles,  would  give  them  every 
indulgence,    provided   only  that 
their  meetings  were  public,  that 
they  gave  fair  notice  of  their  ioy 
tended  revolts,    and   that    they 
proclaimed  the  day  of  their  future 
march  against  his  capital.    Mar* 
shal  Murat,  in  common  with  the 
noble  lord,  would  have  nothing 
arranged  in  secret     Literary  cri^ 
tics  had  objected  to  the  absurdity 
of  getting  up  plots  in  dramatic 
compositions,  and  therefore  the 
noble  lord,  as  well  as  marshal 
Muraty  charged  the  Carbonari  with 
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the  same  absurdity  in  political 
plots   as  literary  critics   in  dra- 
matic criticism.  He  hoped  if  there 
were    any    members    of    secret 
societies  in  Great  Britain — if  there 
were  any  who  kept  up  what  ought 
to  be  kept  up  in  secret-^who 
commemorated    a    battle   which 
gained  a  victory  certainly  over 
the  strength  of  a  brave  nation, 
but  which  be  thought  glorious — 
if  any  commemorated  the  protes* 
tant  hero  of  religious  liberty,  he 
hoped  they  would  consider  and 
take  warning.  But  ministers  cared 
not  how  secret  societies  against 
liberty  might  be  held;  the  only 
societies  whose  secrecy  incurred 
their  censure,  were  societies  for 
promoting  the  liberty  of  a  nation. 
Another  subject  of  severe  censure 
was,  that  the  army  bad  taken  part 
in  the  revolution.     But  of  the 
Carbonari  he  had  further  to  re- 
mark, tliat  they  consisted  of  mem- 
bers from  every  rank  and  order  of 
men.    If,  therefore,  the  revblution 
originated  with  the  Carbonari,  it 
'  originated  with   the  nation,  the 
great  majority  of  which  were  Car- 
bonari.   Of  the  co-operation  of 
the  army,  he  should  say  as  little 
as    possible,   without  neglecting 
any  point  of  the  argument.    He 
could   not  help  wondering  that 
any  minister  should  be  so  bold 
as  to  give  a  challenge  to  justify 
the  co-operation  of  the  army  in 
any  form,  or  their  interference  in 
a  revolution    on  any  principles, 
however  good.      Was  it  to   be 
contended,  that  because  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  army  had  been  obtain- 
ed, therefore  the  revolution  was 
imjust?    Was  it  to    be    argued 
that,     because     the    revolution 
would   have    been    unsuccessful 
without  the  support  of  the  army, 
therefore  it  must  be  condemned  ? 


On  the  first  ground  it  was  viof- 
necessary  to  consider  the  question, 
because  the  acquiescence  of  tlie 
army  in  a  successful  revolution 
could  not  on  any  principle    be 
censured.     On  the  second  ground 
it  was  impolitic  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion.     The  interference  of  any 
soldiers  in  a  free  state  he  repro- 
bated.   He  abhorred  as  much  as 
any  man  the  passage  of  Ceesar's 
army  over  the  Rubicon ;  but  when 
a  nation  was  struggling  for  free* 
<)oni — when  the  iJtemative  was 
liberty  or  slavery,  the  assistance 
of  the  military  was  of  the  highest 
value.     *^£t  nomen  pacis  dulce 
est,  et  ipsa  res  salutaris ;  sed  in* 
ter  pacem  et  servitutem  plurimum 
interests    Pax  est  tranquilla  libeiw 
tas;  servitus    malomm    omnium 
postremum,  non  modo  hello,  sed 
morte    etiam    repellendum.*'    A 
people  were  not  only  justified, 
they  were  called  on  to  risk  every 
thing,  rather  than  suffer  the  ma* 
lorum  omnium  extremum.  Another 
question  started  on  this  subject 
was,  whether  the  Carbonari  were 
confined  to  the  Neapolitan  king* 
dom  or  extended  to  the  neigh- 
bouring   states.      This  was   the 
only   point    in    which    ministers 
seemed  doubtful  as  to  the  right 
of  interference.     If  the  Cacbonart 
extended  to  neighbouring  states^ 
ministers  said  it  was  right  to  at* 
tack  Naples.     In  1812,  when  the 
Carbonari  (he    understood)  had 
been  founded,  the  wish  for  eman* 
cipation  had  not  been  confined  to 
Naples.  The  Carbonari  existed  in 
Lombardy ,  in  Etruria,  in  all  parts  of 
Italy,  looking  chiefly  to  England 
for  encouragement.  From  England 
it  was  that  they  had  derived  their 
spirit;  to    England   it  was   that 
they  had  looked  for  countenance 
and  support.       They  had  been 
encouraged 
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wcofaraged  legitimately  and  wise- 
ly; for  in  such  a  war,  such  resistance 
was    legitimate    and    wise;    en- 
couraged they  had  been  to  revolt 
against  the  common    enemy   of 
&irope;    encouraged    they   had 
been  by  this  country — he  did  not 
say  as  Carbonari,  but  as  partisans 
for  liberty.     What,  then,  was  the 
meaning  of  this  complaint  so  mys- 
teriously  let  out?     If  there   are 
Carbonari  in  Lombardy,  Etruria, 
and  the  Venetian  states,  were  the 
Neapolitans   answerable?       Had 
the  Neapolitans  formed  the  Car- 
bonari there  ?     Did  they  now  en« 
courage  them  ?    If  there  were  any 
Carbonari  in   those   states,  they 
had  1been  encouraged  by  England 
10  defence  of  their  religion  and 
their  rights;  and  was  it  now  a 
crime  for  which  Naples  was  to  be 
punished  ?    The  treaties  of  Paris 
and  Vienna    had   alienated    the 
loyers  of  liberty  throughout  Italy 
from  England.     The  betraying  of 
Genoa,  of  Lucca,  of  Ragusa,  of 
Parga — these  were  the  schools, 
these  the  lessons,  by  which  the 
Italians  had  been  taught  that  they 
were  to  expect  nothing  from  Eng- 
land.    A  late  member  of   that 
house,  whose  premature  death  he 
should  never  cease  to  lament,  who 
entered  with   profound  sagacity 
into  the  characters  jand  views  of 
nations,  and  who  sometimes  spoke 
out  his  convictions — he  meant  the 
late  Mr.  Homer— had  said  in 
1815,  that  Italy  would  remember 
the  conduct  of  England  to  the 
last  hour  of  her  bondage.    Mr. 
Homer  s  words  were  now  prophe- 
tic.   The  Neapolitans  had  now 
forsaken  the  English  model,  and 
"  hewn  out  tothem  selves  broken 
cisterns,"  which  he  feared  would 
prove  inadequate  to  the  high  pur- 
poses for  wluch  they  were  design- 


ed. The  Neapolitans,  in  common 
with  all  Italy,  had  felt  that  they 
could  not  look  for  countenance  or 
encouragement  to  England ;— they 
had  felt  a  conviction  that  they  could 
look  only  to  their  ow.n  exertions 
if  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
worst  foHQ  of  despotic  oppression. 
But  it  had  been  said  that  they 
ought  to  have  presented  a  petition 
praying  for  a  revolution.  They 
ought  to  have  formed  monstratioM 
des  droits.  This  petition  of 
Naples  would  have  been  an  ex- 
traordinary instrument  for  future 
imitation.  "We,  your  majesty  a 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
feeling  that  unlimited  power  in 
your  majcsty*s  hands  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  evils  and 
caused  the  most  grievous  wrongs, 
pray  that  your  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  impose  res- 
traints on  yourself,  to  abdicate  your 
prerogatives,  to  be  harassed  every 
day  by  members  in  opposition  to 
your  ministers,  who  will  make 
vexatious  motions,  inquire  into 
grants  of  money,  interrupt  cabinet 
dinners,  and  inveigh  against  the 
conduct  of  your  government  to. 
wards  Genoa,  Parga,  Norway, 
Saxony,  and  we  know  not  what." 
Such  were  the  absurdities  which 
had  crept  into  the  reasoning  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  on  this 
subject.  They  had  reasoned, 
thought,  very  profoundly  and  con- 
stitutionally, upon  tlie  conduct  of 
the  barons  in  obtaining  Magna 
Charta,  and  of  the  parliament  in 
claiming  the  bill  of  rights.  But 
those  proceedings  had  so  taken 
place  in  England,  because  the 
government  had  been  anteriorly 
free.  In  their  desperation,  minis- 
ters had  slandered  the  government 
of  their  own  country,  which  had 
never  been  butfree,  and  represented 
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it  as  similar  to  that  system 
of  despotism  which  was  the 
scourge,  the  stain,  and  the  shame 
of  Europe.  Those  th^n  were  the 
eharges  against  the  Neapolitans : 
First,  they  had  extorted  a  consti- 
tution from  their  king:  second, 
their  conduct  might  encourage 
others  m  their  vicinity  to  ibllow 
their  example ;  third,  they  had 
not  held  a  public  meeting  to  deli- 
berate on  their  grievances ;  and, 
fourth,  the  army  had  supported 
their  measures.  The  noble  lord 
fimited  the  justification  of  inter- 
ference which  he  had  suggested 
to  those  powers  whose  territories 
might  by  possibility  be  afiected  by 
Ae  vicinity  of  Naples.  Of  course, 
then  he  expected  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia upon  nie  very  condition  which 
Blight  justify  the  interference  of 
Austria, -for  they  had  no  more 
right,  interest,  or  duty  in  the  in- 
terference than  we  had.  Siberia. 
Was  no  more  in  danger  from  the 
revolution  of  Naples  than  from  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
The  plea  of  vicinity,  which  was 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Burke,  was 
not  the  plea  of  the  allied  powers, 
but  the  noble  lord's.  Their  plea 
was,  any  revolutionary  movement 
in  Europe.  "  No,"  said  ministers, 
**  that  will  not  do ;  we  offer  you 
a  justification;  we  say  yours  is 
too  large ;  it  will  not  do  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  will  not  be  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  they  are  not 
trained  sufficiently  for  that ;  even 
the  ladies  will  not  like  so  well  to 
walk  through  an  army  of  cossacks 
in  Hyde-park ;  only  say  that  the 
Carbonari  are  not  Neapolitans ;  do 
you  give  us  the  credit  of  the  war? 
Quarrel  with  qs,  send  we  shall  be 
liberal  to  you,  and  give  you  all 
tiie  profit."  If  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning was  quite  satisfactory  to 


the  house,  he  could  not  help  iC 
Lord  Castlereagh,  an  experienced 
barrister  in  snch  proceedings,  had 
given  a  brief  to  his  youngef 
brother  of  Russia,  because  his 
own  brief  would  not  be  endured 
by  the  judges  who  did  not  like  to 
travel  beyond  the  record.  Minis* 
ters  asserted,  that  if  Lombardy 
or  any  parts  of  the  Austrian  tet* 
ritories  in  Italy  were  in  danger, 
that  it  was  just  in  Austria  to  in. 
terfere.  But  had  they  any  evi- 
dence, any  facts  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  ?  Had  they  any  ov^rt 
acts,  any  correspondence,  any 
judicial  trials  against  state  crimi- 
nals in  Lombardy?  No,  nil 
korum.  They  had  only  a  possible 
case.  Austria  might  have  a  just 
quarrel.  The  Carbonari  might 
be  active  -in  Lombardy.  It  wa* 
a  series  of  possibilities  put  by 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  allied 
powers,  who  disdained  to  take 
it  in  justification  of  being  lords 
paramount  over  Europe.  For 
this  office  they  were  candidates^ 
and  they  acted  already  as  if  they 
had  been  long  in  possession.  Be* 
fore  then  this  great  war  should 
rage  in  Europe— great  it  was  in 
its  principle,  great  it  might  be  ia 
its  consequences-^it  was^the  duty 
of  the  house  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  any  reason  or  pretence 
for  it.  Upon  the  ground,  that  it 
apprehended  danger  it  was  open- 
to  any  government  in ^ the  world' 
to  justify  a  War.  Ministers  did 
not  censure  the  allied  poweni  ibr 
«  going  to  war,"  but  they  fVimished 
them  with  a  pretence  for  it  ;-^they 
provided  for  them  a  series  of  pos* 
sribilities,  the  one  dependent  on 
the  other,  and  the  nrst  without* 
the  shadow  of  foundation.  The^ 
present  emergency  had  been  com'* 
pared    to   tiie  crisis   of    1792. 

None 
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Jkfue  who  heard  the  debates-*- 
Ihe  splendid  debates  which 
distki^ished  the  commencement 
of  that,  in  his '  opinion,  fatal 
war,  could  fail  to  remark  the 
widely  different  pretences  for 
that  war,  and  the  war  against 
Naples. 

There  had  been  in  1792  one 
overt  act  stated  against  France — 
it  was  the  decree  of  the  19th  No- 
vember 1792,  enconraghigstates  to 
change  their  government,  a  decree 
of  fraternity  with  ail  subjects  who 
rebelled  against  their  sovereigns. 
The  conceptions  of  chimerical  am- 
bition'p-of  power  run  mad — of 
despotism  become  drunk,  which 
originated  with  the  allies  at  Trop- 
pan  had  never  been  dreamt  of 
then.  The  grounds  on  which 
llie  war  hadrboen  defended,  were 
the  overt  acts,  the  aggressions 

Kwihg  out  of  the  revolution  in 
Ace.  The  annexations  of  the 
tevoy,  &e  conquest  of  the  Nether- 
lluidft,  the  navigation  of  the 
Sdieldt,  coupled  with  the  decree 
of  the  19th  November,  1792, 
were  the  suecessive  points  of  jus- 
tifieation  of  the  war*  In  the 
present  case  no  resemblance  could 
be  traced  to  the  war  against 
Frauce, 

jft  nam  iXe,  mtum  quo  it  menihris,  AchiUes 

There  had  been  in   1792  at 
least  specious  grounds  of  quarrel ; 
^ere  was  here  an  open  violation 
^  every  principle;    He  would  be 
bold  to  affirm  that  the  declara- 
tion of  Laybach  proceeded  from 
Ab  same  malignant,  dark,  and 
^ai^erons  principles  as  the  de« 
cree  of  tiie  19th  of  November. 
That  bad  declared  that  France 
woald  intermeddle  in  the  affairs 
of  any  nation,  where  the  subjects 
opposed  datir  government;   this 


declared  that  the  allied  power* 
would  intermeddle  in  the  affairs 
of  any  nation  to  prevent  amende 
ment  and  reform.    The  evil  and; 
malignity  in  both  cases  were  pre* 
cisely  the  same.     True  it  was- 
that  the  popular  assembly  had 
declared  their  spirit  and  object 
more  openly.     But  the  assembly 
at  Laybach  had  not  less  plainly 
dictated  their  wishes  and  intea* 
ttons;  and  to  us  as  well  as  to 
other    nations,    to    prevent   ouo 
amending  or  reformlog  our  govern* 
ment     He  did  say,  without  wish- 
ing to  excite  war,  that  the  allied 
powers  had  given  just  cause  of  ' 
war  by  their  declaration.  .They 
who  invaded  the  security  of  a 
nation   did  in  effect  make  war 
against    iu      The    difference   in 
that  house  respecting  the  decvee 
of  the  19th  of  November  was  not 
as  to  its  character  and  effect,  bat 
as  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  «■ 
explanation  previously  to  goin^ 
to  war.      Mr.  Fox  had  argued 
that  if  the  decree  could  be  ex- 
plained, refuted,  or  repealed,  war 
would  become  unnecessary;  but 
if  it  were  not  so  explained,  re- 
futed, or  repealed,  a  war  would 
be  just  and  necessary-     It  wag 
not,  therefore,  because  he  denied 
the  aggressive  character  of  dw 
decree,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  oppo^ 
sed  the  war,  but  because  no  op- 
portunity for  explaaallon  had  been 
given,  and  because  no  war  should 
be  rushed  into,  till  every  fair  means 
of  preserving  peace  should  have 
been  exhausted.     "  Justum  hel- 
ium quibus  necessariumV  et  pia 
arma  quibus  nisi  in  armis  nulla 
relinquitur  spes."      It  had  beea 
said  by  an  ancient  historian,  that  - 
if  one.looked  at  the  preambles  to 
the  proscriptions  during  the  die* 
tatorshipa    and    triumvirate,    ia 
Eonie» 
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Rome»  he  would  almost  imagine 
that  nothing  could  be  more  just 
than   those  proscriptions.      The 
preambles  contained,  in  fact,  most 
specious  reasons,  most  moral  ar- 
guments ;  almost  as  moral  as  the 
aipiments  of  the  holy  alliance; 
for  the  murder  of  innocent  and 
patriotic  men.    He  who  read  them 
might  imagine  that  Marius  had 
been  a    teacher  of  ethics,  and 
Scylla  a  model  of  morality.    So 
might  men  now    suppose,  from 
tiieir  declarations    and    profess- 
ions, that  those  who  had  perpe- 
trated the  partition  of  Poland  had 
been  eminent  patrons  of  national 
morality.       In    1772,   when  the 
first  partition  had  been  made,  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  necessity 
were,  that  anarchy  and  disorder 
had  prevailed  in  Poland,  and  were 
propagated  into  the  neighbouring 
states.     To  put  an  end  to  this 
evil,  the  only  means  discovered 
were,  that  the  neighbouring  state 
should  take  each'  a  slice  of  the 
territory.      The  generous   lovers 
of  order  and  peace  yielded  to  this 
necessity,     and    shared    Poland 
among  them.    In  1791  a  regular 
constitution  had  been  established. 
There  was  an  hereditary  monarch; 
there  were  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment; the  Teto  of  the  king  had 
toeen    most    properly    abolished. 
What  course    did  ihe    empress 
Catherine,  that  guardian  of  the 
rights  of   mankind,  take  then? 
She  published  a  manifesto,  de- 
claring that  she  would  stand  up 
against    innovation,   and  in  de- 
fence of  the  ancient  liberties  of 
Poland.      The   king  of  Prussia 
had    recognised    the    hereditary, 
monarchy,    the    two    houses    of 
legislature,  and  the  other  improve- 
ments of  the  Polish  government ; 
be  had  entered  into  an  alliance, 


offensive  and  defensive,  with  Po^ 
land ;  yet  next  year  he  marched 
a  body  ,  of   soldiers   into   Great 
Prussia,  declaring  that  he  would 
pat  an  end  to  the  anarchy  and 
jacobinism  which  prevailed  there* 
In  1795  it  was  found  that  the 
principles  of  political  philanthro- 
py could  not  he  supported  with- 
out the  annihilation  of  the  repub* 
lies.    The  neighbouring  sovereigns 
were  obliged  to    divide  Poland 
into   three  parts,  and  to    leave 
none  to  the  abuse  of  the  Poles. 
The  diet  of  Poland  assembled  at 
Grodno,  and,protected  by  100,000 
Russian  soldiers,  subscribed  their 
names  to  the  surrender  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation;   a  deed 
which  no  force  should  have  com- 
pelled them  to  do  if  they  had  a 
thousand  lives.     The  execration 
of  mankind  was   due  to  them; 
but  to  the  authors  of  the  force 
applied  to  them,  and  of  the  par- 
tition of  their  country,  terms  were 
due  which  he  could  not  ^venture 
to  use  in  that  house.    The  hos* 
tiUties  with  which  Naples    was 
threatened  were,  it  was  confessed, 
undertaken    upon    peculiar    and 
extraordinary  grounds:  it  was  a 
war  that  could  not  be  justified 
upon  any  of  the  usual  principles 
by  which  the  affairs  of  nations 
were  directed.      There  had  been 
no  direct  offence;   no  infraction 
of  the  rights  of  any  other  state 
on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitan 
government,     "  Non  hie  agitur 
de  vectigalibus,  de  sociorum  in- 
juriis,  sed  de  libertate  humann 
gentis,  de  libertate  nostra.'^  What 
must  be  our  own  condition,   if 
new  principles  like  these  were  ta 
be  sanctioned  and  adopted  into 
the  policy  of  the  greater  states? 
He  would  say  at  once,  that  Eu^ 
ropecooldnotretainitscmUsatioa^ 


nor. 
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nor  the  different  members  of 
it  their  independence,  in  secu- 
rity one  hour,  if  such  a  system 
were  introduced.  Prince  Metter- 
nich  himself  could  not  be  rendered 
so  insensible  to  the  natural  ope- 
ration of  moral  causes  as  not  to 
see  that,  should  the  success  of 
the  aUied  armies  be  as  complete 
as  their  own  predictions  would 
represent  it  to  be  certain,  there 
must  still  remain  a  sense  of  indig- 
nation that  subsequent  results 
must  be  yet  apprehended;  and 
that  after  they  should  have  de- 
graded a  sovereign  into  a  vassal, 
Uiat  the  empty  decoration  of  the 
kingly  title  would  scarcely  serve 
to  accomplish  him  as  the  instru- 
ment of  their  purposes.  Was  it 
expected  that  the  present  king  of 
Naples  could  be  so  bound  as  Uiat 
heshould  never  enter  into  a  treaty 
containing  provisions  utterly  con- 
trary to  those  which  he  might  be 
induced  to  subscribe  under  the 
influence  of  compulsion?  Look 
at  the  character  of  those  treaties 
which  had  succeeded  each  other, 
since  it  was  vainly  hoped  that 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed 
the  balance  of  power  on  a  stable 
foundation  in  Europe.  As  long 
as  men  continued  men,  as  long 
as  they  retained  human  feelings 
in  their  hearts,  so  long  as  they 
were  not  a  caput  mortuum  in  the 
hands  of  despots,  such  changes 
and  revocations  would  take  place. 
He  should  like  to  hear  from  the 
noble  lord  what  was  the  security 
oontemplated  by  him  and  his  col- 
leagues against  the  entire  absorp. 
tion  of  luJy  under  the  Austrian 
yoke.  If  such  an  event  should 
occur,  was  it  not  likely  that 
Russia  would  think  it  necessary 
that  she  should  be  indemnified  by 
the  possession  of  Grallicia  and 
1821. 


Romania?  It  was  not  even  im- 
possible that  indemnity  should  be 
found  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
or  in  his  majesty's  patrimonial 
dominions.  A  circumstance  not 
dissimilar  to  this  had  already 
taken  place  in  a  former  instance. 
It  might  occur  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  balanced  system  of 
power  which  had  been  so  often  and 
loudly  eulogised,  it  might  happen 
that  the  prince,  who  had  been 
among  the  first  to  admit  foreign 
troops  into  his  dominions,  should 
ultimately  have  to  forfeit  his  fo- 
reign inheritance.  Much  had  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of 
vicinage ;  it  was  thrown  as  a  sub- 
sidiary diough  important  weight 
into  the  scale ;  and  in  this  view 
he  should  submit  a  few  observa- 
tions respecting  it.  In  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  the  only  danger  ei- 
plicitly  declared  with  regard  to 
Naples,  as  a  danger  which  re- 
quired certain  guards  and  cau*' 
tions,  was  that  of  the  Neapolitan 
government  adopting  institutions 
subversive  of  monarchy,  or  mea- 
sures hostile  to  the  repose  and 
interests  of  neighbouring  powers. 
This  was  not  to  demand  security 
for  crushing  the  designs  of  the 
Carbonari ;  this  was  not  pointed 
against  the  Spanish  constitution. 
He  feared  that  its  object  was  to 
prevent  the  slightest  relaxation 
of  a  stem  military  despotism,  and 
that,  however  obscurely  expressed, 
we  might  regard  the  proceedings 
in  Italy  as  only  giving  effect  to 
intentions  then  entertained.  It 
was  well  known  by  those .  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state 
of  Naples,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Neapolitan  people,  that  one 
of  the  heaviest  grievances  suffered 
in  that  country  was  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment. Many  illustrious^ 
D  some 
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some  of  the  first  families  in  Na- 
ples had  felt  the  weight  of  this 
monstrous  injustice.  Aliowmg 
himself  for  a  moment  to  suppose 
that  a  law  equivalent  to  that  of 
our  Habeas  Corpus  had  been  in- 
troducedy  or  that  a  promise  of 
what  was  tantamount  to  so  great 
a  blessing  had  been  held  out  to 
the  people,  would  not  this  have 
filled  the  people  with  delight; 
would  it  not  have  been  \riewed  as 
one  of  the  best  securities  on  which 
their  individual  comfort  and  free- 
dom could  be  made  to  rest  1  On 
the  other  side  they  could  see  no- 
thing, under  the  yoke  of  Austria 
they  could  feel  and  dread  nothing, 
but  a  continued  military  and  fo- 
reign despotism.  When  the 
people  of  Naples  therefore  pre* 
pared  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  united  invasion  of  the  allied 
powers,  they  were  resisting  an 
aggression  made,  not  upon  any 
doubtftil  poUtical  principles  re- 
duced to  dangerous  practice ;  not 
upon  the  new  constitution  of 
Spain ;  not  upon  any  wild  or  im- 
practicable mode  of  government, 
suggested  in  the  ardour  of  their 
imaginations  to  men  unskilled  in 
human  nature,  or  in  the  diversity 
of  human  action ;  -  but  it  was  an 
open  war  on  liberty  itself,  even 
under  its  best  regulated  form. 
What  was  it  that  die  aUied  pow- 
ers had  combined  their  efforts  to 
put  down  1  What  had  the  peo- 
ple of  Naples  hitherto  done  to 
show  themselves  unworthy  of  that 
freedom  to  which  they  aspired  ? 
Neither  the  anarchy  which  follow- 
ed licentiousness,  nor  the  military 
government  which  was  its  ordi- 
nary cure,  had  yet  sprung  up  in 
the  newly X^ultivated  soil.  Nothing 
had  yet  appeared  to  'show  that 
the  Neapolitans  merited  the  cen-^ 


sure  of  our  great  moral  poet,  «!• 

ways  great,  and  not  the  least  so 
in  his  political  morality — (Milton's 
Sonnets):— 

**  License  they  mean  wben^hey  cry  liberty; 
<<  But  who  means  that  miut  fint  be  wiio 
and  good." 

What  they  had  done,  the  sin 
which  they  had  committed,  was 
that  of  imitating  our  example; 
their  unpardonable  fault  was,,  that 
they  bad  endeavoured  to  establish 
amongst  themselves  a  British  con- 
stitution. No  doubt  this  country 
was  equally  without  excuse  in  the 
eyes  of  the  allied  sovereigns  on 
the  continent,  for  having  set  the 
example,  and  for  still  holding  it 
forth  to  the  world.  It  was  indeed 
a  lasting  satire  on  their  own 
power;  it  was  of  a  nature  to  pro- 
duce alarm  in  despotisms,  and 
would,  he  hoped,  continue  till  the 
latest  period  to  tempt  less  fortu- 
nate nations  to  its  imitation* 
Notwithstanding  the  exhausUoa 
of  the  house,  and  thatun^er  which 
he  was  himself  beginning  to  la- 
bour, he  must  still  beg  leave  to 
submit  one  or  two  further  obser- 
vations on  a  subject  not  yet  fully 
discussed.  A  practice  had  now 
for  some  time  prevailed  in  the 
continental  courts,  of  setting  forth 
to  the  public,  as  it  accorded  with 
th^ir  convenience,  the  views  which 
thev  entertained  at  different 
periods,  and  the  schemes  whi(^ 
they  perhaps  were  on  the  point  of 
executing.  These  papers  were 
notoriously  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  respective  govern* 
ments  whose  designs  or  policy 
they  were  employed  to  justify* 
Amongst  the  persons  engaged  in 
drawing  up  these  papers  was  the 
celebrated  M.  Gentz,an  individual 
whose  talents  and  eloquence  no 
man  admired  more  than  himself, 

but 
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b«i  who  Imd  p«^t  the  d^gQ^  of  (he 
Aastrian  court  Id  a  most  glaring 
light.  In  tke  Austrian  Observer 
of  the  10th  of  November  last,  a 
diftsertatioa  appeared,  which  seem- 
ed to  inculcate  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  that  the  rights  of  the 
armed  triumvirate  were  superior 
to  slU  other  rights.  It  was  said 
that  the  emperor  of  Austria  would 
act  in  conformity  with  his  own 
willy  and  that  ^is  will  was  to  per- 
petuate peace  in  Europe.  Now, 
It  would  not,  he  believed,  be  con- 
sidered fair  amongst  these  royal 
gentlemen  when  they  imposed 
treaties  on  a  royal  neighbour,  if 
tike  latter  afterwards  set  up  the 
{dea  of  duress  as  a  justification 
for  departing  from  such  treaties. 
They  were  held  to  be  just  as  bind- 
ings as  if  they  had  originated  in  a 
spcmtaneotts  desire  of  making  ces- 
sioDS.  The  principles  assumed 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  admitted 
of  ao  qualification;  their  authority, 
it  was  pretended,  was  supreme. 
and  uncontrollable.  The  right  of 
interference  dahned  by  this  high 
niagistracy  —  by  this  tribunal, 
composed  as  it  were  of  th^  lords 
paramount  of  maakind,  extended 
to  the  punishment  of  all  rebels 
lions.  Let  the  house  and  let  his 
mijestyV  ministers  reflect  a  mo- 
m^it  on  the  consequences  that 
most  inevitably  flow  from  the  ad- 
Bussion  of  this  doctrine.  If  they 
would  not  stigmatize  our  history 
—•unless  they  were  prepared  to 
taint  the  memory  of  their  liwefa* 
thers,  and  to  confess  themselves 
to  be  descended  from  a  band  of 
revolted  slaves — if  they  would 
not  apply  to  those  mighty  strug- 
gles by  which  our  freedom  was 
attained,  the  name  of  popular 
osurpations,  they  would  treat  the 
doctrine  with  ijidignantoofetempt* 
No  such  principles  had  ever  been 


recogniied  in  this  country;  they 
were  practically  ab^ed  at  least 
from  the  earliest  period  when  our 
government  took  a  settled  form. 
Since  the  reign  of  John  our  con- 
stitution stood  upon  a  basis  which 
was  the  very  reverse   of   those 
principles.      When    '<  England's 
barons  clad  in  anns,  and  stern 
with  conquest,"  tore  from  their 
reluctantmonarch  the  greatcharter 
oi  our  rights,  did  they  imagine 
that  their  posterity  would  stigma- 
tize them  as  rebels?     Did   the 
authoirs  of  the  revc^ution  in  1688, 
or  those  who  provided   for  the 
protestant  succession,  ever  enter- 
tain a  fear  that  ministers  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  would  brand 
similar  events  in  other  countries 
with  the  title  of  popular  usurpa- 
tion?   He  would  appeal  to  every 
man  who  valued  human  freedom, 
09?  who  had  a  drop  of  blood  in  his 
heart,    to  say  whether  he  could 
endure  the  supposition.     When 
the  petition  of  right  was  at  last 
sauctioned -^  and  he  alluded  to 
this  event  as  tiext  in  importance 
to  the  great  charter  and  the  revo- 
lution, thoagh  anterior  in  time  to 
the  latter — ^when,  after  a  tissue  of 
feebleness  and  obstinacy,  and  a 
continued  course  of  evasion,  that 
instrument  was  ratified,  our  an- 
cestors took  care  to  record  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  exertions  of  a 
paritament  which  was   the  true 
firiend  and  representative  of  the 
people*      If,   however,  he  were 
called  upon  to  refer  to  any  act  of 
the  British  parliament  that  com- 
bined in  a  peculiar  degi^e  the 
largest  views  of  domestic  policy 
with   the   noblest  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, he  should  undo'ubtedly 
select  the  statute  of  habeas  coi^ 
pus.   Liberty  of  person  had  always 
been    an    original   right  ander 
our  constiltttton,  but  it  was  not 
D  2        nreviously 
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previously  secured.  It  was  not  at 
last  secured  until  after  a  struggle 
of  seventeen  years*  duration ;  and 
if  the  merit  of  it  did  really  belong 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  was  some- 
times asserted,  it  went  for  to  re- 
deem the  faults  of  that  great, 
though  not  blameless  character. 
But  the'  law  of  habeas  corpus  was 
evidently  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as 
legislative  wisdom  could  make  it; 
and  although  we  had  been  doomed 
to  witness  too  frequent  suspen- 
sions, it  still  existed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  present  age,  however 
disagreeable  it  had  been  to  Charles 
the  second,  and  notwithstanding 
that  his  brother  told  Barillau,  the 
French  ambassador,  that  it  was 
a  law  too  good  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  care  taken  in 
establishing  the  protestant  suc- 
cession proved  how  seriously  our 
ancestors  had  laboured  to  prevent 
future  ministers  from  degrading 
and  dishonouring  the  country  by 
a  departure  from  those  general 
principles  to  which  they  them- 
selves adhered.  He  recollected 
that  an  honourable  and  learned 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  Brougham)  had 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  allud* 
ing  to  the  congress  of  sovereigns, 
talked  of  the  abouchanent  des  rois^ 
and  congratulated  the  noble  lord 
on  his  coming  back  reeking  from 
the  friendly  ^n&  no  doubt  convi- 
vial intercourse  of  those  illustrious 
persons.  The  exam[4e  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  danger  to  kings :  he 
could  conceive  nothing  more  cal- 
culated to  be  subversive  of  mo- 
narchical authority  than  the  prac- 
tice of  transferring  from  respon- 
sible ntinisters  to  those  who  were 
not  responsible  the  business  of 
settling  lUational  afiairs,  and  of 
dividing  the  world  amongst  them 
in  the  giddiness  and  extravagance 
Tif  power*    These  personal  debuti 


of  sovereigns  exposed  them  both 
to  peril  and  discredit  One 
of  the  few  of  them  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  was  that 
which  ended  in  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  they  were  now  re- 
ceiving a  sad  earnest  of  the  ob> 
jects  and  intentions  of  that  last 
abouchtment  which  had  produced* 
a  treaty  amongst  powers  describ- 
ing themselves  as  engaged  in  a 
holy  alliance.  This  term  appeared 
to  him  to  be  an  unmeaning  rhap- 
sody, or,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  to 
signify  that  the  cohtractmg  powers 
would,  in  future,  observe  the  holy 
scriptures  more  fkithfuUy  than 
their  predecessors.  But  had  these 
professors  of  theology  and  ethics 
clearly  understood  the  sacred  ob- 
ligations by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  regulate  their  future 
policy?  The  Christian  religion 
was  not  a  religion  of  slavery,  but 
a  faith  that  embodied  in  it  the 
principles  of  morality  and  free- 
dom. Its  doctrines  were  preached 
originally  to  the  poor  and  humble, 
nor  would  any  modem  confederacy 
of  tyrants  find  in  it  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  debasing  them.  He 
would  now  shortly  refer  to  the 
celebrated  meeting  of  Catherine 
de  Medici,  and  of  Philip  the  se- 
cond, of  Spain,  at  Bayonne,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  maintain 
ancient  establishments  against  the 
innovations  of  that  time.  The 
object  was  to  put  down  the  pro- 
testants,  who  were  then  beginning 
to  exercise  the  long-forgotten 
rights  of  human  reason.  But  did 
England  make  herself  a  party  to 
the  league  ?  No !  It  was  opposed 
by  three  illustrious  princes,  and 
the  cause  of  protestantism  became 
at  length  triumphant.  Those 
princes  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  that  great  movement  of 
the  hiiman mind.  Queen  Elisabeth, 
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Ifcnfy  tbe  fourth  of  France, 
aad  William  the  third,  all  act- 
ed on  the  same  magnanimous 
policy.  The  last  was  inferior 
in  ,  talenU;  but  Elisabeth  and 
Henry,  the  immortal  chiefii  of  the 
cause,  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
contemporary  princes  who  ever 
reigned ;  and  what  was  not  less 
tittgular,  the  woman  endowed 
with  a  superior  genius,  and  the 
man  with  those  milder  yirtues 
which  had  procured  him  the  well- 
merited  name  of  **  father  of  his 
country/  Those  Tirtues  had  un- 
happily not  saved  him  from  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin;  but  the 
reign  of  our  own  princess  was  as 
happy  as  it  was  splendid.  He 
knew  not  how  to  express  his  ad- 
miration when  he  contemplated 
her  at  one  time  braving  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Jesuits,  at  another 
the  arms  of  Spain,  beset  conti- 
nually with  dangers,  and,  though 
scarcely  conscious  of  her  own 
greatness,  dying  at  last  full  of 
years  and  glory.  There  were  not 
wanting  persons,  however,  who 
had  represented  her  as  tearing 
her  country  from  the  christian 
church — as  the  head  of  an  unna- 
tural as  well  as  unholy  union, 
and  as  an  object  of  general  exe- 
cration. Yet  had  it  not  been  for 
her  successful  maintenance  of  the 
policy  which  she  adopted,  we 
might  at  this  moment  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment, to  torture,  and  might 
nave  been  rendering  forced  obe. 
dience  to  a  hated  yoke.  These 
might  have  been  our  inheritance, 
instead  of  the  kaifeas  corpus  act, 
the  bill  of  rights,  the  protestant 
succession,  and  aU  that  genius  and 
virtue  which  those  measures  had 
carried  in  their  train.  We  might  at 
this  day  have  been  sunk  in  tbemost 


alject  slavery  and   ifuperstition. 
He  did  not  mean  to  compare  the 
Neapolitan    revolution    with   our 
own;  but  our  own  might  have 
been    prevented    by  a  coalition 
similar  to  that  with  which  Naples 
was  threatened.     Pretexts  might 
have    been  found   by  M.  Gents 
of  1688  quite  equal  to  those  on 
which  the  interference  with  Naples 
was  justified.     He  who  admired 
the  talents  of  M.  Gentz  could  have 
suggested  topics  of  equal  plausi- 
bility, and  calculated  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  those  by  which  the 
noble  lord  had  heartened  the  pre- 
sent   despots.     He  might  have 
talked  of  treacherous  statesmen, 
of  impious  daughters,  of  rebellious 
subjects,  of  a  clergy  faithless  to 
its  own  creed,  of  unlimited  obe- 
dience, and  of  a  mutinous  army. 
What  was  thus  said  might  also 
have  been  repeated,  and  applied 
to  many  transactions  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  in  which  the  ancestors 
of  several  whom  he  then  saw  be- 
fore him  had  been  actively  engaged. 
He  thanked  the  house  for  the  at- 
tention which  he  had  received, 
but  the  more  he  considered  this 
subject  the  more  fully  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  he  was  then  speakings 
the  sense  of  a  majority  in  that 
house.    Whatever  might  be  the 
technical  rule  of  disposing  of  the 
question,  there  was  no  real  difier- 
ence  of  opinion.     He  hoped,  at 
least,  that  Europe  would  under- 
stand that  in  this  country  all  men 
concurred  on  the  main  point;  and 
that  the  grave,  honest,  and  intel- 
ligent people  of  England  viewed 
the    present  aggression   against 
Naples  with  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence.   Feeling,  however,  that 
the  expression  of  this  sentiment 
had  been,  if  not  concealed,  soften- 
ed in  the  official  langui^e  em- 
ployed, he  should  conclude  by 
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moTiiig  an  humble  addreM  to  his 
majesty,  praying  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
that  copies  of  the  late  correspond 
dence  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Naples  be  laid  before  the  house. 
Lord  Castlcreagh  observed, 
that  in  proceeding  to  examine 
some  of  the  positions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gent,  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  join  in  many  of  the  sen*- 
timents  and  general  principles 
which  he  had  laid  down.  With  re- 
gard to  the  alliance  on  which  so 
many  strictures  had  been  passed, 
he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
shrink  from  its  defence.  This 
alliance,  which  he  hoped  would 
long  continue  to  cement  the  peace 
of  Europe,  had  proved  to  demon- 
stration the  absurdity  of  those 
prophecies  in  which  the  hon.  gents, 
opposite  had  indulged,  and  of  the 
schemes  of  pdicy  which  they  had 
recommended.  The  people  of  £ng« 
knd  whose  courage  had  nerved  the 
arm  of  government  in  its  military 
exertions,  would  not  easily  be  in- 
duced to  think  that  the  views  on 
which  that  alliance  was  formed  had 
been  departed  from.  It  was  but  an 
act  of  justice  to  others  to  say,  and 
he  said  it  with  tiie  utmost  solem- 
nity, that  as  far  as  his  own  know- 
ledge extended,  and  as  far  as  his 
means  which  were  derived  from 
personal  and  confidential  commu- 
nications enabled  him  to  judge, 
there  had  not  been  since  the  year 
1814  the  slightest  indication  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  allied  powers,  of 
a  wish  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment. Now,  if  he  could  declare 
that  this  Ojpinion  of  his  was  founded 
on  his  knowledge  of  the  allied 
powers,  the  next  question  for  the 
house  to  consider  was,  whether 
there  was  any  thing  in  their  con- 
duct towards  Naples  which  showed 
that  they  had  departed  from  their 


former  prinoiples  1  From  private 
information  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  persons  residing 
on  the  continent,  as  well  as  fW>ni 
confidentialcommunlcaiiotts  which 
he  had  received  from  the  cabinets 
of  the  allied  powers,  he  was  fully 
of  opinion  that  they  were  sincere 
in  the  application  of  those  princi- 
ples to  Italy.  That,  however,  was 
a  point,  which,  fortunately  for 
Europe,  could  be  ascertained,  by 
better  criteria  than  personal  asser- 
tions, or  cabinet  communications. 
It  was  one  of  the  virtues  of  that 
alliance  so  vehemently  decried 
by  the  hon.  gent  opposite,  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  any  sys- 
tem of  territorial  aggrandizement 
which  did  not  find  in  it  a  coun- 
teraction to  its  own  impurity.  If 
Austria  wished  to  x)btain  territo- 
rial aggrandizement  at  the  expence 
of  Naples,  she  was  certain  to 
meet  with  immediate  opposition, 
both  from  Russia  and  France,  not 
to  say  any  thing  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  countries  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
through  which  her  forces  were 
now  allowed  to  mait^h  by  special 
permission. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Aus- 
tria divided  itself  into  a  question 
of  right,  and  a  question  of  expe- 
diency :  for  the  difficulty  of  it  did 
not  consist  so  much  in  the  means 
to  be  employed  for  the  occupation 
of  Naples,  as  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  elements  of  government 
were  to  be  compounded  after  its 
occupation,  so  as  to  secure  its 
future  independence.  For  ho- 
nourable members  were  not  to 
suppose  that  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  quarter  an  Austrian  ^^ 
rison  for  a  prepetuity  in  Naples ; 
for  from  it:  those  who  did  so, 
laboured  under  very  erroneous 
imf^essions,  and  did  great  injustice 
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to  the  allied  soyereig^nt,  who 
were  acting  in  this  transaction 
under  the  most  painful  circum- 
stances for  the  general  benefit  of 
mankind.  He  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  great  difficulty  would 
arise  after  the  occupation  of  Na- 
ples with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  hereafter  to  be 
governed ;  and  that  being  his  view 
of  the  case,  nothing  could  be 
more  impolitic  in  a  British  minis- 
ter than  to  involve  himself  and  bis 
country  in  it.  Assuming,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  Austria 
had  a  right  to  go  to  war,  still  he 
had  never  given  her  any  intima* 
tion  that  he  wished  that  she 
should  go  to  war.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  always  held  out  to 
the  allied  sovereigns  that  Great 
Britain,  was  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  transaction,  and  had  so  far 
separated  himself  from  it  as  to  be 
no  party  to  it  whatsoever.  The 
noble  lord  then  observed,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seem* 
ed  to  him  to  have  argued  the 
whole  question  upon  an  unjust 
and  unfounded  prejudice ;  h^  had 
not  argued  it  upon  general  grounds 
of  policy  or  expediency,  but  had 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  horror  in 
that  house,  and  a  detestation  in  the 
country,  against  the  late  govern- 
ment of  Naples,  by  representing  it 
of  a  nature  so  horrible  that  the  peo- 
ple in  self-defence,  were  obliged  to 
destroy  it :  and  by  thence  deduc- 
ing, as  a  conclusion,  that  the  de* 
struction  of  it  could  not  be  for* 
midabie  to  the  Anstrians. 

As  far  as  he  was  acquainted 
with  that  country,  it  enjoyed  all 
the  blessings  of  a  free  country, 
though  it  was  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  representative  govern- 
ment. He  deprecated,  however, 
tbedoacrine  that  the  subjects  of  go- 


vernments which  did  not  possess  a 
representative  system  were  justi- 
fied in  throwing  off  their  allegi- 
ance and  resorting  to  arms  in 
order  to  obtain  one.  Such  an 
attempt  to  force  the  liberties  of 
man}&ind  was  the  very  last  method 
of  which  he  shoula  advise  the 
adoption.  A  representative  form 
of  government,  founded  on  the 
model  of  the  British  constitution, 
had  been  introduced  into  Sicily 
under  the  auspices  of  a  noble  lord 
(lord  W.  Bentinck,)  but  had  not 
been  productive  of  the  advantages 
which  had  been  anticipated.  In 
short,  it  had  entirely  failed,  and 
therefore  it  was  too  much  to  say 
that  a  representative  government 
was  sure  to  put  a  stop  to  all  the 
fraud,  artifice,  and  oppression  of 
a  despotic  power.  But,  even  if 
it  were  likely  to  be  attended  with 
such  beneficial  results^  he  must 
look  upon  the  introduction  of  it 
by  an  armed  force  as  most  injuria* 
ous.  To  hold  any  other  doctrine 
was  to  patronise  principles  preg- 
nant with  danger,  and  calcu)at^ 
to  loosen  all  the  connexions  of 
society,  and  to  destroy  all 
the  security  of  social  existence* 
His  lordship,  after  some  further 
ailments  upon  this  subject,  con- 
tinued to  condemn  as  untrue  and 
unjust  every  representation  that 
the  government  lately  overthrown 
at  Naples  was  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical. 

The  Carbonari  were  a  sect, 
whose  operations  were  not  con* 
fined  to  Naples  alone,  but  which 
extended  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  ^d  not  confine  their  eSbrts 
within  the  borders  of  any  native 
boundaries,  but  extended  them 
with  philanthropic  charity  to  other 
and  distant  parties.  The  cause 
of  revolution  was  not  with  them 
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locaU  but  it  was  the  cause  of  Eu- 
rope. They  dictated  to  the  prince 
regent  of  Naples^  as  well  as  to 
the  parliament;  they  controlled 
both.  It  was  idle  to  say  they 
only  required  a  free  constitution 
for  Naples;  their  aim  was  not 
Naples,  but  the  consolidation  of 
all  Italy,  under  some  form  of 
government  which  they  had  not 
yet  modelled ;  and  was  not  a  con- 
spiracy, having  such  an  object  in 
view,  hatched  within  the  territory 
of  Austria,  and  acting  with  others 
in  concert  out  of  it,  a  very  natural 
ground  of  apprehension  against 
which  an  Austrian  minister  might 
feel  himself  justly  called  upon  in 
behalf  of  his  own  government  to 
interfere  t  It  was  in  vain  then  to 
urge  that  England  should  inter- 
pose to  prevent  Austria  from 
guarding  herself  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Carbonari,  whose 
designs  were  evidently  calculated 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
frame  of  government  in  Italy. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
might  declaim  in  the  fine  language 
which  it  was  his  faculty  to  possess, 
about  the  principles  of  liberty 
which  England  ought  to  cultivate 
in  Naples,  and  might  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  the  temporary 
ears  of  his  audience  to  such  a 
tone  of  declamation;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  England  would  see  through 
the  delusion,  and  awake  to  the 
object  which  the  hon.  gent,  op- 
posite had  in  view.  Reverting 
again  to  these  Carbonari- -their 
strength  amounted  to  hundreds 
of  thousands;  and  he  knew, 
positively  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  late  events  were  going 
on  in  Naples,  a  simultane- 
ous plan  was  matured  at  the 
other  extremity,  namely,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  at  Bologna    Yet 


this  was  the  sect  into  whose 
hands  the  consolidation  of  Italy 
was  to  be  intrusted,  and  who 
were  to  rule  over  it  in  future  as 
they  now  did  over  the  parliament 
at  Naples.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, he  trusted  England 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  in- 
terfere. 

He  concluded  by  repeating  that 
England  had  as  yet  taken  no  part 
in  these  proceedings,  and  he 
trusted  that  ministers  would  not 
now  be  called  upon  to  take  any 
part  in  them  after  what  he  had 
said  respecting  Austria.  If  she 
were  called  on,  she  must  be  pre- 
pared to  enforce  her  remonstrance, 
and  he  trusted  that  this  was  not  a 
situation  in  which  it  would  be 
advisable  to  place  his  majesty's 
ministers  at  this  crisis.  At  all 
times  he  should  be  ready  to  afford 
every  explanation  respecting  the 
part  which  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment took  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
continent. 

Sir  Robert  WiUon  said,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  directed  it  aeainst 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  as  a 
matter  of  reproach,  that  he  was 
struggling  to  hasten  this  country 
into  a  war  with  Austria,  and  to 
blame  his  majesty's  ministers  for 
not  rushing,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  into  the  arms  of  that  Car- 
bonari. His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  been  urging  no  such 
thing,  but  quite  the>contrary,  for 
his  whole  argument  went  to  re- 
commend a  line  of  policy  which, 
by  the  interposition  of  ministers 
in  a  firm  but  amicable  manner, 
would,  in  all  probability,  prevent 
the  ultimate  recurrence  of  a  war 
under  circumstances  of  great  dis- 
advantage to  the  country.  On 
the  subject  of  the  constitution^ 
which  was  so  long  called  for  by 
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the  people  of  Naples,  be  had  only 
to  say  tnat  the  necessity  of  it  had 
been  long  admitted.  Host  then 
could  the  government  of  Naples 
hare  been  taken  by  surprise.  He 
had  himself  been  told  by  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Naples,  when  that 
monarch  was  excluded  ih>m  his 
dominions,  that  the  moment  he 
became  repossessed  of  them,  he 
should  give  his  people  the  con- 
stitution they  desired.  The  late 
king  of  Naples  (Murat>  had  also 
told  him  that  he  saw  a  constitu- 
tion could  no  longer  be  withheld 
from  the  people,  and  added  his 
anxiety  to  give  them  a  constitu- 
tional government;  but  foreseeing 
that  by  so  doing  he  must  fall  into 
the  disfavour  of  either  Austria  or 
France,  just  as  their  respective 
interests  preponderated  in  Italy, 
he  (Murat)  earnestly  inquired  whe- 
ther he  could  reckon  upon  having 
the  support  of  England  in  main- 
taining a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. That  unhappy  king  fore- 
saw the  danger  of  his  attempt,  if 
he  could  not  rely  upon  England 
for  support;  he  foresaw,  and  to 
him  (Sir  R.  Wilson)  had  often 
expressed  it,  that  the  time  might 
come  when  he  should  have  to 
defend  by  the  sword  what  that 
sword  had  won.  And  he  also, 
with  prophetic  truth,  declared  his 
belief  of  the  near  connexion 
which  must  occur  between  his 
deposition  from  the  throne  of 
Naples  and  his  grave.  When  he 
alluded  to  that  sad  catastrophe, 
he  had  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite  relative  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  last 
act  of  the  tragedy  in  which  king 
Murat  was  the  victim,  and  the 
answer  to  which, '  he  earnestly 
hopedi  would  remove  one  impu- 
tation from  the  character  of  ^is 


country.  He  had  heard  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  that  a  British 
accredited  agent  not  only  took  a 
part  in  the  military  commission 
which  condemned  that  fallen  so- 
vereign to  death,  but  also  saw 
the  execution  carried  into  effect. 
He  concluded  by  declaring  that, 
as  a  friend  of  freedom,  he  rejoiced 
at  the  struggle  of  the  Neapolitans, 
and  could  not  but  anticipate  from 
it  eventual  success,  provided  the 
people  were  determined  to  per* 
severe.  He  looked  at  the  event 
as  one  of  those  mysterious  trans- 
actions by  which  providence  occa- 
sionally worked  out  the  freedom  . 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  WUberforce  observed,  that 
whether  the  constitution  now 
established  at  Naples,  in  the  way 
stated  by  his  noble  friend,  was  or 
was  not  likely  to  prove  a  good 
one,  was  not  the  question  for  con- 
sideration. His  noble  friend  in 
his  state  paper  had  very  properly 
divided  the  subject  into  two  parts. 
The  first,  containing  certain  ge- 
neral principles ;  and  the  second, 
referring  to  the  application  of 
those  principles.  His  noble  friend 
had  confined  his  argument  to 
the  latter  subject;  but  the  first 
part  bore  on  his  mind  as  infinitely 
more  important.  That  the  three 
greatest  military  powers  of  Eu- 
rope should  assume  to  themselves 
the  right  of  saying  to  other  states 
— "You  shall  form  no  constitu- 
tion, except  that  which  we  please 
to  sanction,*'  was  a  principle  hos- 
tile to  every  idea  of  liberty.  He 
could  sc&rcely  conceive  any  prin- 
ciple in  itself  so  unjust  or  so  abo- 
minable. His  noble  fiiend  had 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  state 
paper  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table,  that  this  principle  was  not  * 
only  contrary  to  the  constitution 
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of  the  country,  bat  to  the  general 
laws  of  nations;  bnt  still  he  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  felt  indebted  to  his, 
honourable  and  learned  friend  (as 
well  for  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  as  for  the  pleasure  he 
experienced  in  the  admiration  of 
the  great  powers  which  he  had 
this  night  displayed,)  for  bringing 
this  question  under  consideration, 
in  order  that  the    principle    to 
which  he  had  adverted  might  re- 
ceive the  utter  reprobation  of  the 
house.     His  noble  friend  would 
allow  him  to  state,  that  it  might 
be  supposed,  when  those  foreign 
powers  made  such  a  proposition 
to  this  court,  as  was  contained  in 
their  declaration,  that  they  looked 
upon  it  as  a  principle  which  we 
were  willing  to  adopt.    That  na- 
turally excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
house.     But  the  powers  in  ques- 
tion,    after    what    had    passed, 
could  no  longer  entertain  any  such 
'  delusion.    Still,  however,  it  was 
.  sufficient  to  create  jealousy  in  the 
mind  of  every  man,  when  it  was 
stated  that  the  courts  of  London 
and  Paris  were  likely  to  agree  in 
the  principle,  and  to  tolerate  the 
acts   that  would   probably  flow 
from  it.     What  tlie  honourable 
general  had  said,  as  well  as  what 
they  knew  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
might  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
Europe   would   be   a    scene    of 
trouble  for  some  time  to  come. 
They  knew  that  some  monarchs, 
who,  in  their  time  of  distress  and 
danger,  had    held  out  to  their 
subjects  the  expectation  of  a  free 
constitution,  had  not  effected  that 
objept.    Now,  when  such  a  prin* 
dple  as  this  was  publicly  stated 
to  their  people — when  it  was  said 
that  no  constitution  should  exist 
but  Ihat  which  they  sanctionedp 


was  it  not  likely  that  thoie  peqrfe 
would  begin  to  take  the  alarm, 
and  feel  ^eir  high  spirits  excited 
to  action,  by  the  exertions  of  m- 
dividuals  in  other  countries   to 
obtain  their  liberties  ?    This  un- 
doubtedly might  be  the  case,  and 
war  being  once  commenced,  they 
all  knew  how  easy  it  was  to  cour 
tinue  it.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  became  the  more  necessary  to 
object  to  such  a  principle,  because 
the  public  acts  of  monarchs  so 
powerful  were  in  the  highest  deu 
gree  important,  and  the  promul- 
gation by  them  of  such  a  doctrine 
was  calculated  to  fill  with  terror 
the    mind    of   every    man    who 
cherished    the  love  of   national 
liberty.    Let  the  house  look  to 
the  fact  of  Poland.    When  the 
revolution  took  place  in  that  coua- 
try,  it  was  eulogised  as  an  event 
which  heaven  itself  might  stoop 
down  to  admire.  But  Poland  was 
afterwards  conquered  and  parti- 
tioned; and  he  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  the  circun^ 
stance,  in  order  to  guard  against 
a  position  which  his  noble  friend, 
throughout  his  speech,  had  insist- 
ed on.    His  noble  friend  ai^ued, 
that  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
other  powers  would   allow  any 
one  of  their  number  to  aggrandise 
itself.    But  gentlemen  well  knew 
that  each  monarch  had  a  way  of 
taking  a  slice.    Each  might  re- 
ceive a  share,  and  thus  the  ruin 
of  any  country,  as  was  the  case 
with  Poland,  i^ight  be  effected. 
He  would  say  that  the  liberties  of 
England  itself  were  not  safe  if 
such  a  doctrine  were  admitted. 
Neither  could  true  morality  nor 
true  religion  flourish,  where  die 
people  were  not  allowed,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  to  express  their 
dissent  from  it    His  nMe  frie«d 
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had  flpoken  of  th«  maimer  in 
whidi  the  Neapolitan  reyolution 
had  been  effected,  in  terms  of 
etroD^  reprobation;  but  he  admit* 
ted  that  Xhere  waa  nothing  in  the 
case  that  called  for  our  interfe* 
rence.  He  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  knew 
how  slowly  countries  learned  wis- 
dom, compared  with  individuals. 
But  this  country  had  been  so 
long  in  the  school  of  suffering, 
her  efforts  had  been  so  tremen- 
dous, that  nothing  ought  to  in- 
duce her  again  to  plunge  in  war, 
except  the  most  essential  and  in. 
dispensable  necessity.  His  noble 
friend,  in  speaking  of  the  con* 
duct  of  those  foreign  powers,  had 
expressed  himself  in  a  more 
guarded  manner  than  accorded 
with  his  (Mr.  Wilberforce's)  feel- 
ings on  the  subject*  Now,  though 
he  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  was  extreme- 
ly jealous  of  continental  connex- 
ions and  alliances,  yet  he  must 
observe  that  he  would  act  most 
ungratefully  and  unfairly,  if  he 
forgot  the  benefits  which  England 
had  derived  from  the  union  with 
those  powers;  and  he  thought, 
that  in  this  country  they  did  not 
sufficiently  remember  the  signal 
deliverance  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced by  their  connexion  with 
the  allies  in  the  late  war,  crowned 
by  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  to 
which  they  owed  the  destruction 
of  the  great  enemy  of  this  coun. 
try,  who  had  brought  into  action 
the  most  powerful  engines  for  its 
subjugation.  Recollecting  these 
circumstances)  it  was  of  course 
becoming  in  his  noble  friend  to 
speak  with  more  delicacy  and  with 
greater  diplomatic  civility  of  the 
conduct  of  those  monarchs  than 
could  be  expected  of  a  member 
of  parliament  standing  up  in  his 
^ace.'  fie  would  only  say  fur- 


therj  that  the  interest  of  this 
country  depended  not  merely  on 
looking  with  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  proceedings  of  foreign  powers, 
as  ihey  affected  each  other,  but 
on  cultivating  the  blessings  which 
providence  had  placed  within  our 
reach;  and  by  economy,  by  re- 
trenchment of  expense,  by  an  ap- 
plication of  relief  to  the  people,  tn 
every  way  that  could  be  conceiv- 
ed— by  employing  the  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  or  even  of 
the  sinking  fund,  to  remove  taxes 
to  that  amount — ^by  thus  cultivat- 
ing the  affections  of  the  people^ 
this  country  would  become  great 
and  happy,  and  its  inhabitants 
might  hope  to  rise  from  the  situa- 
tion of  difficulty  and  distress  in 
which  they  were  now  placed,  to 
that  point  of  greatness  and  dig^ 
nity  which  they  had  asserted  so 
nobly  throughout  the  war.  Tn 
conclusion,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man stated  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  the  motion,  which  he 
considered  unnecessary,  after  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
the  discussion  which  had  that 
night  taken  place* 

Lord  Castlereagh  explained. 
From  what  had  fallen  from  his 
honourable  friend,  he  supposed 
that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
commencement  of  his  (Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh's)  speech:  for  he  had 
distinctly  stated,  that  if  he  could 
express  his  dissent  from  those 
general  principles  in  terms  more 
strong  than  he  had  used,  he  would 
have  adopted  them.  He  also 
stated  that  those  powers  could 
not  expect  the  concurrence  of 
England,  because,  whenever  ques- 
tions of  this  nature  had  been  agi- 
tated, he  had  pointed  out  clearly 
-and  distinctly  the  course  this  coun- 
try would  adopt.  He  had  on  all 
occasions 
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occasions  disclaimed  those  prin- 
ciples; but  he  did  not  say  that 
Naples  might  not  form  an  excep- 
tion, as  connected  with  Austria. 
He  had  no  right  to  suppose  that 
Austria  might  not  adduce  good 
grounds  for  her  conduct 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  said,  his  great 
reason  for  rising  was  to  lay  before 
the  house  his  protest  against  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  paper 
to  which  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  alluded. 
If  such  a  tribunal  of  monarchs  was 
suffered  to  exist  in  Europe,  then 
be  would  say  not  only  that  Europe 
was  not  safe,  but  that  the  British 
constitution  was  not  safe.  He 
saw,  in  such  a  tribunal  danger 
without  end — ^not  only  danger  to 
others,  but  to  the  throne  of  this 
country.  With  respect  to  Aus- 
tria marching  against  Naples,  a 
case  might,  perhaps,  be  made 
out  to  justify  her  aggression ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
those  monarchs  in  forming  a  court 
to  summon  before  them  the  mo- 
narch of  a  free  country,  because  he 
gave  to  his  people  a  constitution 
of  which  that  people  were  at  the 
time  in  possession,  it  was  an  act 
of  tyranny  against  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  British  parliament, 
he  must  raise  his  voice. 

Col,  Davies^  Mr,  Robinson,  Mr. 
Wardy  and  Mr.  Brougham  then 
spoke :  after  which 

Sir  J,  Macintosh  replied. 

The  house  then  divided,  when 
the  numbers  were — 

For  the  motion       .     .     125 

Against  it    ...     .     194 

Majority 69 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  26.— 
Lord  Holland,  on  the  order  of  the 
day,  moved  that  the  act  for  regu- 
lating trials  for  high  treason  and 


misprision  of  treason  be  read. 
[The  act  was  accordingly  read, 
pro  forma,  by  the  clerk.]  This 
act,  his  lordship  observed,  con^- 
tained  many  wise  provisions  and 
enactments,  the  grounds  for  which 
were  expressed  in  the  preamble* 
But  this  act  of  parliament  did  not 
extend  to  Ireland,  as  it  was  passed 
long  before  the  countries  were 
united.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  had  been  adopted  by  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland,  and  thus  ex- 
tended to  that  country.  Two 
provisions,  however,  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  law  of  Ireland.  There 
might  perhaps  be  more ;  but  he 
found  that  certainly  two  important 
provisions  had  not  been  adopted 
by  the  Irish  legislature.  One  was, 
that  clause  which  requires  the 
testimony  of  two  lawful  witnesses 
in  order  to  convict  of  treason ;  the 
other,  that  which  limits  to  three 
years  the  period  within  which  a 
prosecution  for  treason  must  be 
commenced.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  clause,  he  believed  it  never 
was  the  law  of  Engird  until  the  act 
to  which  he  had  adverted  passed. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  its 
history  was  more  remarkable.  By 
the  statute  of  Edward  the  sixth, 
the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  was 
made  necessary  to  convict  of  trea- 
son :  but,  though  this  law  was 
constantly  acted  on  in  England, 
it  was  not  imitated  in  Ireland. 
The  act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which 
provided  for  the  trial  of  all  kinds 
of  treason,  made  some  alterations, 
and  continued  to  be  the  law  of 
treason  until  the  revolution.  The 
rites  of  evidence,  according  to 
the  common  law,  were  in  the 
mean  time  followed.  It  might  be 
questioned  whether  the  act  of 
Philip  and  Mary  was  repealed  or 
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BOt  by  the  act  which  restored  the 
law  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
by  the  act  of  Edward  the  fourth. 
All  that  he  could  say  on  the  sub- 
ject was,  that  the  acts  passed  af- 
ter the  revolution  took  no  notice 
of  that  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but 
merely  enacted  that  the  treason 
should  be  proved  by  two  witnesses. 
He  was  no  lawyer;  but,  as  far  as 
he  could  judge,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  doubt  whatever  on  the 
question  as  to  witnesses  required 
by  the  common  law.  It  had  been 
the  opinion  of  most  great  lawyers, 
with  the  exception  of  lord  Coke, 
that  the  common  law,  in  most 
cases,  required  only  one  witness; 
and  this  opinion  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  practice  which 
had  prevailed  in  Ireland.  He  had, 
however,  proceeded  on  the  statute 
of  William  the  third,  which  he 
thought  ought  to  befollowed,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  law  alike  in  both 
countries.  After  the  bill  which 
he  was  about  to  introduce  should 
be  read  a  first  time,  he  would 


move  that  it  be  printed ;  and  as 
he  understood  that  the  prints 
would  be  on  the  table  to-mor- 
row, he  should  move  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  on  Friday 
or  Monday  next,  unless  it  should 
appear  that  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion was  likely  to  arise.  He  would 
not  give  the  house  the  trouble 
of  being  summoned,  if  it  was  pro- 
bable that  no  discussion  would 
take  place. 

The  earl  of  Limerick  returned  his. 
warmest  thanks  to  the  noble  lord 
for  bringing  forward  his  measure. 
It  was  most  desirable  that  Ire* 
land  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  England  in  every  re- 
spect. Nothing  would  tend  so 
much  to  conciliate  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  the  conviction  that  the 
same  law  and  the  same  rule  ap- 
plied to  both  countries.  Nothing 
could  so  much  tend  tooivilize  the 
people  and  harmonize  the  feelings 
of  the  two  countries  as  measures 
such  as  the  present  The  bill 
was  then  read  a  first  time. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Discussion  of  the  Catholic  Petitions. — Irish  Mastership  in  Chancery. — 
Taxation. — Agricultural  Distresses. — Army  Estimates.  --  Petitions 
respecting  the  Catholics.-^BiU  to  repeal  the  Malt  Tax. 


HOUSE  of  Commons,  Feb. 
28th — ^Petitions  from  various 
counties  were  presented  on  the 
subject  of  the  agricultural  distress 
of  the  country.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  on  the  catholic 
question,  chiefly  against  their 
duins. 


Lord  Nugent  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Roman  catholics 
of  England. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said  he  held  in  his 
hand  a  petition  signed  by  some 
thousands  of  Roman  catholics  in 
Ireland.  From  the  means  he  pos^ 
sessed  of  knowing  the  people  of 
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that  country,  and  the  opinions 
Mitertained  by  them,  he  could 
say  that  the  petition  contained 
the  public  sentiments  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Roman  catholicsof  Ire- 
land. A  similar  petition  had  been 
presented  in  that  house  the  year 
before  last  On  that  occasion  the 
prayers  of  the  petitioners  had 
come  forward  to  that  house  with 
all  the  eloquence,  with  all  the  ex- 
perience, with  all  the  authority  of 
the  late  Mr.  Orattan.  In  now 
undertaking  the  duty  dsTolved 
on  him,  he  felt  his  heart  melted 
with  public  sonow  and  private  re« 
gret  with  which  he  had  followed  to 
the  grave  that  great  man,  by  whose 
oon&ience  he  had  been  honoured, 
by  whose  wisdom  he  had  been 
encircled,  by  whose  example  he 
had  been  guided.  After  the  warm 
and  unrivalled  eloquence  with 
which  he  had  been  lamented  in 
that  house,  and  after  the  distin- 
guished honors  with  which  the 
justice  and  liberality  of  English- 
men had  accompanied  his  remains 
to  the  tomb— for  at  his  death,  as 
during  life,  he  had  been  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— after  these  tributes  to  his 
virtues,  tributes  as  distinguished 
as  they  were  merited,  he  would 
not  disturb  the  solemnity  of  his 
obsequies  by  his  feeble  praise  and 
unavailing  sorrow.  Yet  he  could 
not  avoid  to  mention  his  name 
now  when  presenting  this  petition; 
The  subject  was  one  on  which  he 
(Mr.  Grattan)  had  deeply  and 
earnestly  meditated ;  it  had  taken 
early  and  entire  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  held  that  possession  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life ;  he  would 
have  willin^y  laid  down  his  life 
in  advocating  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties which  he  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  Roman  batholic  subjects 


of  the  king,  and  beneficial  to  diai 
whole  empire.  It  had  been  his 
deliberate  conviction  that  theie 
could  be  no  sympathy  of  feeling, 
and  no  establishment  of  concord 
between  the  two  countries,  till 
this  question  shoidd  be  set  at 
rest.  He  had  always  been  alive 
to  the  desire  of  f^ime,  and  showed 
in  the  various  actions  of  his  life 
tliat  love  of  the  approbation  and 
esteem  of  the  wise  which  dung  to 
every  aspiration  of  a  good  man^ 
while  on  earth.  But  never  man 
had  treated  with  more  absolute 
disdain  the  hollow  and  faithless 
popularity  which  is  obtained  by 
subserviency,  and  preserved  by 
dereliction  of  principle.  He  had 
never,  therefore,  urged  the  mat 
measure  which  he  had  so  ccnrually 
espoused  but  on  terms  by  which 
it  could  be  reconciled  to  the  Pro* 
testant  interest  of  the  country. 
He  (Mr.  Plunkett,)  in  foUowmg. 
his  steps,  was  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit.  In  that  spint  ha 
now  moved  for  leave  to  bring  up 
this  petition. 

Mr,  Dermis  Broivn   seconded 
the  motion. 

The  petition  was  brought  up, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr,  Plunkett  aherwards  pre- 
sented a  similar  petition  from 
four  parishes  in  Dublin,  and 
another  petition  of  the  same  kind 
from  the  city  and  county  of  Wa- 
terford. 

Mr,  Fhmketty  having  resumed 
his  place,  said  it  now  remained 
for  him  to  perform  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  that  house  by  brings 
ing  forward  a  motion  relative  to 
the  petitions  which  he  had  pre« 
sented.  He  desired  to  be  con^ 
sidered  as  calling  for  an  act  of 
tiie  legislature  in  behalf  bo&  ti 
cathoucs  and  protestants,  as 
beseeching 
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beieeching  the  eaftieBt  attentioa  of 
parliament  to  the  situation  which, 
on  the  one  side^  justified  accusa- 
tions of  hardship  and  oppression ; 
and,  on  the  other,  excited  a  con- 
sciousness of  injustice ;  and  which, 
if  it  should  continue,  would  prove 
in  its  consequences  equally  fatal 
and  disastrous  to  the  party  who 
inflicted,  and  to  the  party  who 
suffered  the  injury*      His  object 
was  public  ^od.    He  desired  to 
obtain  that  object  by  doing  an 
act  of  public   justice.      If   the 
prayer  presented  was  founded  in 
justice,  he  was  sure  of  its  being 
ultimately  conceded,  because  he 
was  sure  that  the  result  of  justice 
conceded  would  be  pubUc  good. 
He  was  sure  that  the  immediate 
result    of  the  concession  would 
be  general  satisfaction;  he  was 
sure   that  it  would  be  received 
with  natitude.    But  that  was  a 
secondary  consideration,  although 
be  by  no  means  undervalued  it. 
If  any  supposed  that  the  object 
was  to  allay  temporary  discontent, 
or  to  get  rid  of  accidental  ill-wiU, 
he  not  only  mistook  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  but  he  mis- 
understood its  object.    He  would 
beg  leave  to  say  that  the  catholics 
of  Ireland    had    nobly    entitled 
themselves  to  the  disusb  of  this 
argument,  founded  on  their  sup- 
posed    disaffection,    when    this 
question  came  before  parliament. 
Determined  as  they  were  to  per- 
severe in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
lediess  of  grievances  and  restora- 
tion of  rights,  they  were  equally 
determined  never  to  seek  them 
but  as  Che  result  of  wisdom  and 
justice  in  the  legislature,  in  which 
they  knew  that  they  could,  not 
be  ultinaately  disappointed.     That 
there  did  exist  among  them  an 
eager  desire  for  immediate  redress, 


and   instant   restoration  to  the 
freedom  to  which  their  fellow-sub- 
jects   possessed,    he  should    be 
ashamed  to  deny.     That  there 
was  felt  by  them  that  sickness  of 
the  heart  which  arose  from  hope 
deferred,   and  which  called  ur^ 
gently  for  a  remedy  to  be  admin- 
istered, he  did  not  deny.    But  he 
was  not  so  sick  and  silly  a  zealot 
as  to  believe  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  measure  which  he 
urged  would  be  to  remove  every 
feeling  of  uneasiness  excited  by  a 
long  course  of  irritation  and  injus- 
tice.   No  measure  which  he  could 
propose,  or  the  legislature  could 
adopt,  would  operate  as  a  charm. 
By  applying  an  instant  remedy 
the  discontent  would  not  instantly 
cease.'    The  waves  were  heard  to 
roll  for  some  time  after  the  tem- 
pest had  ceased.    But  these  were 
not  the  questions  for  parliament 
to  inquire  into.    Their  duty  was 
to  consider  whether  injustice  had 
been  done  to  any  portion  of  the 
people,  and  if  so,  to  atone  for  it 
— whether  grievances  still  oppres- 
sed them,  and  if  so,  to  remove  the 
grievances ;  —  whether    injurious 
restraints  were  still  imposed  on 
them,  and  if  so,  to  obliterate  those 
restraints.     If  there  were  no  di8-> 
content  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
ferers, the  more  our  shame  to  suf- 
fer the  injustice,  the  grievances, 
and  the  restraints  to  remain,  and 
the  more  imperative  our  duty  to 
remove  them.    They  knew  that 
injustice,  grievances,  and  injurious 
restraints  were  in  their    nature 
calculated  to  excite    discontent, 
and  they  ought  therefore  to  re- 
move them.    Bbt  they  were  not 
merely  the  grievances  and  injuries 
of    individuals—  they    were    not 
merely  the  injuries  and  grievances 
of  bodies  of  men;  they  were  injuries 
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and  grievimces  inflicted  on  a 
great  portion  of  a  moat  important 
part  of  the  empire ;  therefore  they 
were  bound  not  to  loose  a  moment 
in  taking  steps  to  apply  a  remedy. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  subject 
to  which  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  before  he 
should  proceed  to  the  arguments 
on  which  he  founded  his  motion* 
It  had  often  been  objected  that 
the  terms  on  which  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  catholics  were  pro- 
posed were  imperfect;  that  the 
plan  was  not  consistent;  that 
the  friends  of  the  measure  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  should  be  carried,  or  the 
securities  by  which  it  should  be 
guarded.  For  instance,  it  had 
been  objected  that  some  had  of- 
fered to  concede  points  which 
others  considered  to  be  as  impor- 
tant as  those  retained ;  that  some 
had  agreed  to  restrictions  which 
others  regarded  as  quite  as  in- 
tolerable as  those  proposed  to  be 
abrogated;  that,  in  short,  the 
friends  of  ctitholic  emancipation 
were  not  agreed  upon  any  definite 
mode  of  effecting  their  object. 
Now  this  way  of  meetmg  the 
question  he  considered  as  not 
fair,  not  manly,  not  candid.  They 
called  for  concessions  which  justice 
required,  which  the  constitution 
admitted,  and  which  policy  war- 
ranted. If  you  show  the  request 
to  be  unfounded  in  argument,  he 
yielded  the  question;  but  if  you 
object  to  the  form  of  die  measure, 
or  to  the  detail  of  the  terms,  he 
would  say  it  was  not  fair,  manly, 
or  candid  to  meet  the  question  so. 
Be  it  wise  or  not,  the  question 
was  of  deep  and  vital  importance 
to  the  country.  If  it  was  not 
a  public  mischief,  it  was  a  great 
public  good.    To  meet  sudi    a 


question  with  objections  to  the 
plan,  the  form,  or  the  detail,  was 
not  fair,  manly,  or  candid. 
"What  right  have  you**— Mr. 
Plunkett  proceeded—'^  what  right 
have  you  to  neutrality  on  such  a 
question  ?  Why  don't  you  come 
forward  to  assist  us  ?  Why  don*t 
you  remove  the  objections  which 
you  are  so  sensible  of?  Why 
don't  you  clear  up  the  obscurities 
which  mislead  us?  What  right 
have  you  to  wrap  yourself  up 
in  neutrality  on  a  question  which, 
if  not  bad,  is  necetearily  goodi" 
The  question  could  not  be  viewed 
by  any  one  as  indifferent.  The 
petitioners  came  forward  to  de- 
mand the  attention  of  parliament 
— not  as  an  invading  army ;  they 
asked  for  no  untried  experiment, 
or  any  innovation  on  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  constitution,  or  on 
the  constitution  itself;  but  mil- 
lions of  loyal  subjects  came  for- 
ward petitioning,  humbly  and  re- 
spectniUy,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  had 
been  possessed  by  their  ancestors, 
that  they  and  their  posterity  might 
enjoy  them  according  to  the 
known  and  approved  constitution 
of  the  country.  On  this  gronnd 
let  them  be  fairly  met.  ^^at  he 
was  now  to  propose  was  to  refer 
the  petitions  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  a  committee  for  arrang- 
ing the  mode  in  which  the  desires 
expressed  in  them  could  be  com- 
plied with.  No  man  in  that  house 
could  be  prepared  to  say  that, 
there  was  no  plan  for  reconciling 
the  claims  of  the  catholics  and 
the  apprehensions  aictually  felt, 
he  would  admit,  by  the  protestants 
of  the  country.  If  there  was  any 
man  capable  of  wishing  that  there 
could  be  no  such  plan,  he  would 
not  condescend  to  argue  with  him. 

He 
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H^  would    assume,    then,    that 
there  might  be  such  a  plan.     He 
was  not  a  little  supported  in  the 
conYiction  of  his  own  mind  on  that 
point,  by  the  fact  that  the  house 
of  commons  of  a  former  parlia- 
ment bad  agreed  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee ;  that  there  had 
been  very  nearly  a  majority  of 
persons  inclined  for  the  admission 
of  Roman  catholics  to  parliament; 
and  thaty   if  not  for  the   gross 
misconduct  of  the  friends  of  the 
measure,  it  would  have  been  car- 
ried.   The  time  to  which  he  al* 
luded  was  a  time  when  this  coun- 
try was  reeling  to  its  centre  by 
the  agitation  of  a  storm  which 
had  snaken  every  other  state  in 
Europe   to  its  foundation.      He 
could  not  think  that  any  who  had 
at  that  moment  of  peril  support. 
ed  this  question,  could  now  with- 
hold his   support.      The    house, 
he  trusted,  would  abide  by  the 
sentiments  on  which  it  had  then 
acted.     It  could  not  be  forgotten 
by  any  candid  or  generous  mind, 
that  no  portion  of  the  people  had 
been  more  distinguished  for  zeal 
and  valour,  in  the  defence  of  the 
country,  than  the  catholics.   They 
had  fought  our  battles;  they  had 
shed  their  blood  with  a  pertina- 
city of  self  devotion  for  the  li- 
berties and  privileges  of  the  British 
constitution,  which  showed  that 
they  were  worthy  to  enjoy  them, 
He  apprehended,  then,  nothing 
of  hostility,  certainly  nothing  of 
rancour,  against  his  motion.  There 
might  be  something  of  prejudicer 
opposed  to  him.    When  he  said 
pr^udice,  he  begged  to  be  under^ 
stood  to  mean  nothing  hurtful  to 
the  feelings  of  any  indiyidual  or 
class  of  persons.    The  prejudices 
opposed  to  him  were  derived  from 
an  origin  so  noble,  and  connect- 
i82J. 


ed   themselves  with  feelings  so 
intimately    associated    with    the 
struggles  of  our  ancestors,  both 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that 
they  claimed  every  respect  and 
attention ;  but  as  they  were  ho- 
nourable in  their  origin,  he  hoped 
they  were  in  their  nature  acces- 
sible to  truth  and  reason.    They 
were    prejudices    which,    if   not 
rudely  assailed,  could  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied.    He  believed  that  there 
was  a  great  anxiety  in  the  house 
to  concede  their  claims  to  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  unless  they  sup- 
posed it  to  be  their  imperious  duty 
to  refuse.     It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  mistake  that  this  was  the 
feeling  of  the  house,  or  not  to 
perceive  that  it  was  a,  growing 
feeling.     Fully  assured  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  encounter  any 
thing  but  fair  and  respectable  op- 
position on  the  ground  that  there 
was   in  the  question   something 
dangerous  to  the  constitution  and 
establishments  of  the  country,  he 
should  now  proceed  to  show  that 
such  apprehensions  were  unfound- 
ed.    It  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
question  of  religion,  of  constitu- 
tion, and  of  policy.    He  feared  he 
should  trespass  longer  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  than  would 
be  justifiable  or  right.     The  ques- 
tion had  been  often  canvassed, 
but  certainly  not  in  this  parlia- 
ment, and    there  were   perhaps 
many  hearing  him  who  had  never 
heard  the  question  discussed  with- 
in these  walls.     He  would  treat 
the  subject  as  shortly  as  it  was 
possible  for   him;    but  still   he 
feared  he  should  trespass  more 
largely  on  the  4ittention,  of  the 
house  than    he  wa^    warranted 
to  do.    On  the  religious  consider- 
ation of  the  question  he  was  not 
called   U^   say    much.     If  the 
E       ,    question 
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question  iavolred  no  consideration 
dangerous  to  the  state,  it  was 
injurious  to  exclude  from  civil  pri- 
vileges merely  on  a  religious 
consideration.  Great  credit  was 
due  to  a  right  rev.  nrelate  (we 
believe  the  present  bisnop  of  Pe- 
terborough) who  had  fairly  ad- 
mitted-that  the  exclusion  was  not 
to  be  justified  on  religious  grounds, 
but  that  the  being  of  certain  reli- 
gious opinions  was  a  reason  for 
excluding  on  political  considera. 
tions.  This  statement  paving 
been  made  in  presence  of  the 
right  rev.  bench,  who  had  ex- 
pressed no  dissent,  he  might  pass 
over  that  part  of  the  question; 
but  the  repugnance  of  the  30th 
of  Charles  the  second,  to  christian 
charity,  and  to  Christianity  in 
general,  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  forbear  from  ofifering  a 
few  observations,  though  tiiey 
might  not  strictly  apply  to  the 
question  as  immediately  before 
the  house.  Any  religious  pledge 
was  calculated  to  impress  an 
opinion  that  religion  was  only  an 
instrument  for  state  purposes. 
What  was  the  inference  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  pledge,  but 
that  for  the  enjoyment  of  privileges 
of  state,  certain  religious  opinions 
were  required  ?  Now  all  religions,a8 
religions  were  in  this  respect  equal, 
all  religions  were  equally  true  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  re- 
spectively professed  them.  If  in 
this  country  the  interests  of  true 
religion  required  tests  and  poli- 
tical restrictions,  the  interests  of 
true  religion  in  a  catholic  coun- 
try reauir^d  tests  and  political 
restrictions ;  th'e  interests  of  true 
religion  in  a  Mahometan  coun- 
try required  tests  and  political 
restrictions;  the  interests  of 
true  religion  in  a  Pa|^an  coun- 
try required  tests   and  political 


festrictiond.  That  Bunjr,  w&cf 
had  taken  up  the  question  od 
trust,  maintained  the  necessH 
ty  of  pledges  and  restrictioii» 
on  religious  grounds,  might  be 
conceived;  but  that  any  person 
maihtatned  on  principle  that  there 
was  any  pledge  or  test  necessarjf . 
but  as  a  matter  of  state,  he  ver/ 
much  doubted.  Why  not  require, 
if  religious  faith  was  necessary 
before  one  became  a  member  c€ 
the  state — ^why  not  require  that  a 
protestant  should  rive  pledges  of 
nis  faith  ?  Why  should  he  not  be 
required  to  declare  his  faith  ta 
Grod,  his  faith  in  a  Redeemer, 
his  faith  in  a  future  state  of  re^ 
wards  and  punishments?  N» 
man  was.  required  to  declare  his 
belief;  he  might  believe  nothing  ^ 
for  all  that  was  required  was  ne- 
gative. Nothing  positive  was 
submitted  as  a  test.  It  was  alt 
abhorrence  and  antipathy.  No- 
thing positive  was  requii^ed  to  be 
believed.  Again,  if  it  was  not 
positive  belief  that  was  required, 
out  denunciation  of  what  was 
believed  by  others,  why  was  it 
only  the  catholics  that  were  de- 
nounced? Why  was  there  no 
denunciation  of  those  wl^o  believed 
not  the  divinity  of  our  Lordt 
Why  was  there  not  a  denuncisUion 
of  the  Jews,  of  the  Mahometans^ 
of  Pagans?  ,  Why  was  it  sufficient 
to  abhor  the  Roman  catholics^ 
who  believed  all  that  we  believed, 
and  only  differed  from  us  by  be> 
lievtng  something  more?  He 
might  be  an  infidel,^  he  ttiglA 
believe  in  Jupiter,  in  Osiris,  in  aU 
the  host  of  heaven,  und  all  the 
creeping  things  of  the  earth,  and 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privHegee 
of  the  state,  for  the  statutory  ab- 
horrence was  limited  to  those 
who  believed  all  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  Why  was  the 
doctnne 
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flocU-me  of  tr^nsubstantiatioQ  a 
particular  topic  of  denunciation 
and  abhorrence?  Beyond  the 
ol^ections  which  had  been  urged 
to  that  great  measure,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  he  was  now  endea- 
vouring to  enforce,  beyond  all 
those,  to  some  of  which  he  had 
adverted,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
Roman  catholics  held  the  doctrine 
of  actual  transubstantiation ;  that 
there  was  an  actual  presence,  at 
the  sacrament,  of  the  body  of  our 
Lord  in  the  bread,  and  of  his 
blood  in  the  wine.  He  (Mr.  Plun- 
kett)  could  only  say,  if  it  were  so 
-:— if  such  a  doctrine  were  really 
held,  it  must  be  held  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense ;  for  if  men  knew  the 
elements  before  them  to  be  bread 
and  wine,  it  must  be  impossible 
that  they  could  be  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Redeemer.  But 
-what  was  the  fact  ?  The  Roman 
catholics  affirmed  that  they  did 
not  .believe  this  actual  transub- 
Atantialion,  because  they  admitted 
that  it  was  clearly  impossible  for 
the  same  body  to  be  in  two  places 
at  one  time.  In  candour,  how- 
ever, he  must  admit,  that  in  a 
sense  the  Roman  catholics  did 
believe  in  the  transubstantiation. 
In  a  certain  sense  they  did  hold 
the  doctrine ;  but  what  that  sense 
was,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
say.  And  here  he  would  observe 
that,  not  knowing,  he  would  not 
attempt  to  describe  it;  for,  to 
assume  that  it  was  that  which  it 
had  been  eri^oueonsly  represented 
to  be,  a  transubstantiation,  in  its 
nature  opposed  to  common  sense, 
was  just  as  reasonable  as  if  h§ 
should  say  that  it  was  six  feet 
high,  or  of  a  red  colour.  Those 
were  not  the  opinions  of  queen 


Elizabeth  upon  this  subject— a 
subject  which  might  be  a  fair  one, 
indeed,  for  polemical  discussion, 
but  was  not  a  proper  object  of 
legislative  interference  or  political 
jealousy.  Certain  it  was,  that 
queen  Elizabeth  prohibited  her 
chaplains  from  preaching  about  it 
in  public ;  and  they  thought  that 
she  )^as  too  good  a  judge  of  po- 
lemical matters,  or  that  she  had 
too  shrewd  a  sense  of  the  inte- 
rests and  welfare  of  the  state^ 
not  to  pay  the  most  implicit  de; 
ference  to  her  commands.  He 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
a  'short  extract  upon  this  point 
from  Dr.  Burnet's  celebrated  bo'oTc, 
"  The  history  of  the  Reformation." 
There,  he  said,  the  chief  desire  of 
the  queen's  council  was  to  unite 
the  nation  in  one  faith ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nation  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  s\ich  a  pre- 
sence (that  IS,  the  real  presence). 
Therefore  it  was  recommended  to 
the  divines  to  see  that  there  should 
be  no  express  definition  made 
against  it.  "  The  queen  and  her 
council  studied  (as  hath  already 
been  shown)  to  unite  all  into  the 
communion  of  the  church ;  and 
it  was  alleged  that  such  an  ex- 
press definition  against  the  real 
presence  might  drive  from  the 
church  many  who  were  sGll  in 
that  persuasion."  So  that  it 
might  be  as  a  mere  speculative 
opinion,  not  determined  upon,  but 
upon  which  every  man  was  at  li- 
berty to  indulge  the  impressions 
of  his  own  mind.  This,  then, 
was  really  the  opinion  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  whom  he  might  call  the 
great  foundress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. There  was,  surely,  no 
want  of  sincerity  in  her  belief, 
none  would  impute  such  a  want 
to  that  groat  woman,  for  she  more 
£  2  than 
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than  once  hazarded  her  life  and 
her  throne  in  the  defence  of  that 
belief. -:  But  she  was  profoundly  ac« 
quainted  with  the  true  policy  of 
the  state ;  and  she  said,  that  al- 
though her  own  mind  was  made 
up  on  the  subject,  she  would  not 
make  windows  to  look  through 
into  the  hearts  of  her  subjects, 
nor  would  she  suffer  them  to  be 
made  by  others.  Accordingly, 
queen  Elizabeth  altered  the  Li- 
turgy, as  it  then  stood,  and  had 
existed  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  sixth  t  and  excluded  ft-om  it 
that  part  which  denied  the  real 
presence.  And  so  the  Liturgy 
stood  now ;  for  the  fact  was,  that 
in  our  communion  service,  at  this 
moment,  there  was  nothing  which 
in  terms  did  deny  that  doctrine, 
or  which  could  even  exclude 
a  conscientious  Roman  catholic 
from  participating  in  it.  The 
house  might  be  told  that  this  was, 
perhaps,  an  intended  encourage- 
ment, on  tliat  queen's  part,  to  the 
religion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
They  might  be  told  that  she  did 
this  to  let  in  idolatry,  as  it  were, 
by  such  a  portal.  He  did  not, 
however,  believe,  that  any  body 
who  stood  up  for  the  high  church 
and  throne  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  venture  to  tell 
queen  Elizabeth,  if  she  were  pre- 
sent, that  he  was  a  better  pro- 
testant  than  herself.  He  said 
that  it  was  a  proceeding  contrary 
.  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  an  out- 
rage upon  the  doctrines  of  christi- 
an! ty,  an  insult  upon  reason,  an 
•oifence  against  piety,  to  say  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  give  foul 
names  to  those  who  were  not 
agreed  with  ourselves  upon  a 
subject  of  such  a  nature.  But 
if  polemics  were  interested  in 
the  settlement  of  this  question, 


why  were  states  and  lerislatoretf 
to  interfere  with  it?  Why  was  a 
question  of  this  abstract  and  un. 
defined  character  to  be  made  the 
cause  of  the  exclusion  from  the 
common  rights  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  from  the  personal 
privileges  and  honours  attainable 
by  the  rest  of  the  nation,  of  so 
large  and  important  a  class  of 
the  great  community?  Then  it 
was  said,  that  while  this  doctrine 
was  maintained,  idolatry  was  ia 
terror.  But  this  was  a  libel  on 
christianity-^a  reflection  upon  its 
truth,  and  a  denial  of  its  efficacy  ; 
for  it  went  to  say  that  its  mighty- 
ends  were  not  obtained ;  it  went 
to  show  that  after  the  lapse  of 
1800  years  from  the  penod  at 
which  the  blood  of  the  Saviour 
was  shed  in  the  great  expiatory 
sacrifice,  nothing  had  been  effect- 
ed, but  that  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  should,  at  this  day,  be 
lost  in  abominable  idolatry.  But 
what  had  taken  place,  m  fact, 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics of  Ireland?  What  had 
the  government  done?  Why,  in 
Ireland,  it  was  well  known  that 
they  did  adihit  Roman  catholics 
to  a  participation  of  certain  pri- 
vileges: they  might  be  grand 
jurors,  and  they  might  be  ma- 
gistrates. Now,  let  the  house 
observe  the  necessary  inconsis- 
tency which  followed  as  a  con- 
sequence ;  they  made  the  grand 
juror  or  the  ma|;istrate  take  an 
oath,  in  a  christian  country,  that 
he  was  one  of  these  idolaters : 
before  they  returned  him,  they 
made  him  swear  that  he  was  a 
Roman  catholic ;  so  that  the  act 
of  his  appointment  bore,  that 
being  an  idolater,  he  was  vested 
with  powers  intended  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  "welfai^ 
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vnd  eood  government  of  a  chris- 
tian land.  But  they  had  done 
much  more ;  they  had  permitted 
these  idolaters  to  build  schools, 
and  to  teach  children;  they  had 
formed  alliances  with  these  idola* 
ters ;  they  had  established  them 
even  in  Canada.  He  hoped  that 
if  what  he  was  now  saying  should 
get  to  the  ears  of  a  learned  and 
right  reverend  person  at  the  head 
of  our  religious  establishment — 
and  for  whom  he  (Mr.  Plunkett) 
always  wished  to  speak  with  the 
consideration  and  even  affection- 
ate  respect  which  was  due  to  his 
character  and  to  his  office — he 
would  not,  in  another  place,  when 
opportunity  should  offer,  suffer 
this  matter  to  remain  any  longer 
in  such  a  state  of  misconception 
as  that  in  which  it  had  long  been. 
He  should  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  question  before  them 
as  it  regarded  the  coustitution. 
What  he  meant  to  contend  for 
upon  thiji  part  of  the  subject  was, 
that  tbe  constitution  intended  to 
admit,  and  that  justice  as  well  as 
policy  required  them  to  admit, 
every  person,  performing  tlie 
duties  of  a  liege  subject,  to  all 
the  franchises  and  privileges  of 
the  subject.  Such  an  admission 
he  considered  as  their  right;  and 
that  right,  he  should  maintain, 
had  not  been  touched  even  by  the 
reformation,  previous  to  which  it 
had  not  been  questioned.  It  was 
a  right  acknowledged,  without 
doubt  and  without  hesitation, 
until  some  events  and  some  pe- 
culiar circumstances  had  rendered 
it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
government  of  the  country,  that 
limitations  and  restraints  should 
be  imposed  upon  it,  during  the 
existence  of  those  agitations  which 
fasued  soon  after  the  reformat 


tion.  Since  then  we  had  for- 
mally acknowledged  that  these 
causes  no  longer  existed ;  where- 
fore still  to  preserve  such  limi- 
tations and  restraint — if  that 
acknowledgment  were  true--> 
was  manifest  injustice;  it  was 
.  more,  it  was  an  outrage  on  a  con* 
stitution  which  had  imended  that 
every  subject  should  enjoy  that 
equsu  right  The  dangers  under 
which  an  infraction  of  that  right 
had  been  considered  expedient  to 
be  made  had  long  ceased:  the 
principle,  however,  was  still  in 
operation.  The  time  was  now 
come  when  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cess9ry  that  they  should  sift  and 
examine  this  principle ;  its  impor- 
tance admitted  of  no  delay,  and 
the  necessity  of  determination  of 
no  compromise.  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple which  was  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  devices,  but  which  must  be 
stated  and  discussed;  and  if  it 
was  to  be  defended,  and  could  be 
sustained,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  adopt,  and  to  act  upon  it. 
This  was  what  was  to  be  done. 
But  they  had  first  to  inquire  whe- 
ther it  was  proper,  constitutional, 
or  equitable,  upon  a  point  of  doc- 
trine, to  exclude  so  many  of  his 
majesty's  liege  subjects  from  th^ 
right  of  being  admitted  to  the 
franchises  and  privileges  and 
offices  of  the  state,  which  were 
open  to  all  other  classes  of  sub- 
jects. Now  here  the  question,  at 
It  affected  the  Roman  catholics, 
must  be — '*  Are  they,  or  are  they 
not,  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
king?**  No  one  disputed  that 
they  were.  What  shut  them  out, 
then,  from'  this  general  right! 
Nothing  bevond  this,  that  he  (Mr. 
Plunkett)  had  ever  heard  of— r 
thdy  asserted  a  spiritual  supre- 
macy in  the  pope.    Now,  when 
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men  came  forward  with  a  desire 
to  have  a  positive  law  repealed, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  show 
upon  what  grounds  the  law  had 
proceeded,  and  wliy  its  repeal 
was  expedient.  The  whole  of 
this  he  could  not  do.  True  it 
was,  indeed^that  the  causes  which 
had  produced  that  law  were  now 
4oae  away  with.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  this,  a  principle  of  the 
constitution  whicn  required  this 
exclusion  was  found  out,  If  there 
was  such  a  principle,  so  inde- 
pendent of  all  that  had  been 
stated,  it  must  have  existed  be- 
fore the  law  against  the  Roman 
catholics  was  framed.  If  so,  until 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  supre. 
macy,  every  man  in  the  kingdom, 
almost,  must  have  done  an  illegal 
act;  because,  before  that  statute, 
which  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  spiritual  supre- 
piacy  of  the  pope  was  always  ad- 
mitted in  England.  He  claimed 
it  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
benefices ;  and  though  the  kings  of 
England  frequently  contended 
tl^at  point  with  him  (not  always 
by  the  bye,  successfully,)  his  su- 
premacy as  head  of  the  church 
was  never  questioned  until  that 
period.  If  the  acknowledgment 
of  that  supremacy  was  contrary 
to  a  principle  of  the  constitution 
or  to  the  laws  at  that  time,  then 
the  great  body  of  illustrious 
nobles  who  secured  the  liberties 
of  their  native  country  by  their 
unshaken  intrepidity  and  their 
fearless  perseverance  were  but 
rebels;  then  was  magna  charta 
gaineds  by  the  illegal  proceeding 
of  a  band  of  traitors ;  then  were 
the  barons  of  England  not  esta- 
bUshing  freedom,  but  violating 
tlie  constitution.  Those  gallant 
barons  who  were  so  well  entitled 


to  assert  their  libertieB  did  not 
think  fit  to  refuse  the  acknow* 
ledgment  of  this  spiritual  supre^ 
macy.  But  then,  it  would  be 
said,  that  after  the  act  of  supre- 
macy, it  was,  that  the  circumstan- 
ces occurred  which  made  it  proper 
to  impose  upon  those  who  acicnow- 
ledged  that  supremacy  to  reside 
in  the  pope  certain  restraints  and 
exclusions.  Surely,  in  the  agi-> 
tation  of  a  question  like  the  pre. 
sent,  they  would  not  lose  sight  of 
those  circumstances.  They  would 
remember  what  they  were;  they 
would  recollect  the  situation  of 
Europe,  and  the  designs  of  Spain, 
and  they  would  perceive  how  en- 
tirely different  were  the  principlea 
upon  which  the  policy  of  imposing 
duch  restraints  on  those  who  per- 
sisted to  acknowledge  the  supre* 
macy  of  the  pope  might  be  plead- 
ed then,  from  ai^y  deduce  of  them 
wl^ich  would  be  offered  now.  He 
would,  however,  very  soon  ex- 
plain himself  upon  this  subject  of 
spiritual  supremacy:  the  Roman 
catholics  acknowledged  all  the 
principles  of  tl^e  constitution : 
they  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
the  statute  laws ;  and  therefore  it 
was  almost  needless  to  say,  that 
they  did  not  attribute  to  the  pope 
any  absolute  power,  or  any  tem-r 
poral  authority  as  interfering  witl^  - 
that  constitution  and  those  laws. 
They  vested  him  with  no  author 
rity  which  could  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  those  considerations; 
the  supremacy  which  they  ac- 
knowledged m  the  pope  was 
purely  spiritual.  .  The  pope  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  influence  among 
them  in  cases  of  conscience ;  if  a 
person,  for  instance,  was  doubt* 
ful  upon  some  particular  case, 
he  referred  himself  to  the  pope 
as  possessing  such  a  spiritual 
^•supremacy. 
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cnpfcmacy;  and  he  decided  upon  it* 
So  with  respect  to  marriages.  It 
was  held  by  our  church  that  per- 
sons within  certain  degrees  of 
affinity  were  entitled  to  marry: 
the  Roman  catholics  said  they 
were  not.  We  held  that  such  a 
marriage  was  lawful ;  they  main* 
tained  that  it  was  a  sort  of  sin ; 
and,  perhaps,  might  pass  a  spe* 
eial  censure  upon  the  parties,  as 
guilty  of  such  a  species  of  sin. 
But  they  did  no  more :  the  Ro- 
,  man  catholics  did  not  deny,  nor 
attempt  to  deny,  the  legality  of 
that  marriage ;  they  did  not  deny 
the  rights  of  that  marriage,  as  af^ 
fected  the  husband,  the  wife,  or 
the  children.  The  Roman  catho- 
lics held,  neither  that  there  was  a 
spiritual,  nor  a  temporal,  nor  any 
-other  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of 
the  pope,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
stitution of  tliis  country;  and 
even  with  regard  to  their  own 
sect,  they  disclaimed  all  such  ju- 
risdiction or  supremacy,  excepting 
only  in  matters  of  conscience. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  extreme 
regret  that  he  (Mr.  Plunkett)  had 
hcaurd,  in  another  place,  a  rieht 
reverend  prelate,  eminent  for  his 
learning  and  ability,  (and  the  same 
individual  to  whom  he  had  before 
alluded,)  lay  down  the  doctrines 
which  he  held  upon  the  subject  of 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope . 
That  right  reverend  prelate  ad- 
mitted, *^  that  speaking  candidly 
his  own  sentiments,  and  looking 
at  this  as  atnere  religious  opinion, 
he  had  no  uneasiness  about  it, 
nor  any  doubt,  so  far  as  applied 
to  what  might  happen  at  any 
future  time.  But  as  the  Roman 
catholics  allowed  to  the  pope 
that  spiritual  authority  which  the 
protestants  of  the  established 
^nrcb  allowed  to  die  king/'  (and 


which  the  protestants  of  the  Scot- 
tish church  acknowledged  in  no 
earthly  power  whatever,)  the  right 
rev.  prelate  inferred  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  upon  what  he 
called  their  "  civil  worth  V '  Upon 
this  he  finally  determined  'Hhat 
their  present  exclusion  was  expe- 
dient and  proper."  This  sort  of 
argument  was  an  example  of  that 
which  Mr.  Locke  described,  as 
'<  saying  a  little— presuming  a 
great  deal — and  so,  jumping  to  a 
conclusion."  The  right  reverend 
individual  he  spoke  of  inferred,  it 
should  seem,  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  the  spiritual  au- 
thority acknowledged  by  the  Pro- 
testants, in  the  king,  and  that 
which  was  held  by  the  Roman 
catholics  to  reside  in  the  pope; 
and  he  inferred  that  it  was  imfK>s« 
sible  but  that  tlie  spiritual  autho- 
rity allowed  tp  be  vested  in  the  pope 
should  be  more  dangerous  and 
more  extensive  than  that  whichjwas. 
conceded  by  protestants  to  the  so- 
vereign. Surely  some  reasons 
should  be  alleged,  some  argument 
made  out,  of  a  graver  character 
than  this,  in  order  to  warrant  the 
drawing  of  such  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  two  classes  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  as  puts  one  of 
them  out  of  the  pale  as  it  were, 
excluding  them  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  most  valuable  pri* 
vileges  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
With  respect  to  what  was  said, 
about  the  non-orthodox  divines  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  their 
disabilities,  itdid  much  credit  to  in- 
genuity and  to  the  faculty  of  draw- 
ing nice  distinctions.  The  same 
individual  (as  we  understood)  had 
observed  that  *'they  did  not 
amount  to  quite  an  exclusion.*' 
This  was  a  strange  situation  to 
be  $ure ;  be  (Mr,  Plunkett)  supr 
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red  thttt  they  must  be  placed 
a  new  Limbo — half-way  be^ 
Iween  admifisioa  and  exclusion. 
However  this  deficiency  had  arisen, 
it  was  now  discovered  that  the 
known  deficiency  of  civil  worth 
in  the  Roman  catholics  was,  in 
principle,  that  deficiency  which 
of  necessity  put  them  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  this  ri^ht.  Now  by 
this  principle  of  civil  worth,  it 
v^s  very  clear  that  a  man  might 
shut  out  persons  of  the  highest 
merits;  he  might  shut  out  all 
those  who  .were  most  eminently 
deserving  of  admission;  and  he 
might  let  in  those  who  were  the 
most  worthless  and  the  most 
tmfit.  If  this  new-fangled  phrase 
of  *'  civil  worth*'  was  to  be  re- 
peated, with  a  view  to  keep  the 
catholics  out,  it  might  be  well  to 
know  what  it  meant.  It  did  not 
include  all  that  had  immortalized 
the  worthies  of  English  history; 
iieither  did  it  include  the  little 
accidents  of  birth,  education,  and 
Turtue,  nor  the  mere  immaterial 
requisites  of  iustice,  probity,  and 
honour.  All  these  were  shut 
out  of  civil  worth;  he  (Mr. 
Plunkett)  must  suppose  that  they 
were,  because  the  persons  who 
possessed  them  all  were  shut  out 
from  this  right  of  admission  to 
the  franchises  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects; while  the  man  who  was 
destitute  of  them  might  be  ad- 
mitted, on'  the  contrary,  by  deny- 
ing the  civil  worth  of  the  others. 
The  constitutions  of  theory,  and 
those  of  nations,  w^re  very  differ- 
ent. Those  of  men  were  not 
mere  pedantry  and  extravagance, 
for,  for  all  practical  purposes  they 
must  be  of  necessity  very  distinct 
from  the  fanciful  inventions  of 
mere  schooliAen;  and  therefore, 
when  they  thus  boards    for  the 


first  time,  of  a  system  which  might 
shut  out  every  thii^  that  was 
good,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
admitted  every  thing  which  was . 
bad,  they  might  he  very  sure 
that  it  was  a  mere  school-dream. 
(The  right  honourable  gentlemaa 
here  went  on  to  combat,  at  great 
length,  this  proposition,  through 
all  its  bearings,  and  to  show  that 
it  was  erroneous  to  imagine  that 
the  admission  to,  or  exclusion 
'  from,  the  privileges  secured  to  the 
subject  by  the  constitution,  dcr 
pended  upon  the  power  of  the 
crown;  the  inconveniences  of 
which  power  he  proceeded  to 
demonstrate.)  It  had  been  said 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  peculiar  feli- 
city of  expression,  that  it  is  not 
an  occasional  uniformity,  whick 
the  constitution  of  England  af« 
fects ;  it  is  not  by  these  petty  ab-> 
stract  distinctions  that  we  are  to 
be  governed;  which  distinctions 
are  only  fit  for  the  cloister.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  free 
monarchy,  policy  and  justice 
would  exCena  to  all  its  subjects 
the  same  system  of  franchises  aad 
privileges ;  and  if  they  did  not, 
it  would  not,  in  truth,  be  a  free 
monarchy.  Let  him  here  remark 
that  he  used  the  word  *'  fhoichise*' 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Burke  used  it  in  his  speeches,  when 
.  applied  either  to  the  privilege  of 
-sending  members  to  pariiameitti 
or  of  voting  in  parliament.  He 
spoke  of  franchises,  derived  not 
from  any  grant  of  the  crown,  nor 
from  any  separate  law ;  but  firom 
those  sources  whence,  in  an  earlier 
age,  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  itself  were  derived. 
And  here  he  would  take  leave  to 
state  an  opinion  of  Iprd  Bacon's, 
and  to  read  qp  extract  from  apart 
of  the  great  works  of  that  superior 
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being.  After  commenting  on  tho 
different  degrees  of  subjects  in  a 
state,  he  proceeds  <*  The  fourth 
and  last  degree  is  the  natural- 
bom  subject  •  .  •  •  for  in 
the  laws  of  England  there  is  nil 
9iltra;  there  is  no  more  sub-divi- 
sion beyond  him.  And  herein  it 
seemeth  to  me  that  the  law  of 
our  nation  is  admirable  both  ways, 
i)Oth  because  it  distinguisheth  so 
fur>  and  because  it  distinguisheth 
Ihe  opinions  of  that  philosopher, 
no  farther."  Now  the  Roman  law, 
beyond  the  ^^jutdvitatum^"  had  the 
*^jii$  pariwn,'^  &c.  Such  was 
that  illustrious  man  who  took  a 
bird*a  eye  view  of  every  subject 
which  the  human  mind  could 
grasp.  This  principle  of  exclu- 
sion was  an  upstart,  republican 
pripciple,  hostile  to  the  very  soul 
of  the  constitution;  it  wrested  the 
sceptre  irom  the  hands  of  the 
king,  to  strike  at  the  rights  of  the 
king's  subjectSt  It  was  the  prin- 
ciple (as  had  often  been  laid  down 
in  that  house)  of  those  associations, 
which,  while  they  affected  to  sup- 
port the  throne,  only  maintained 
an  unjustifiable  influence  and  se- 
paration. But  it  had  been  said, 
that  these  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution  had  been  al- 
tered at  the  period  of  the  reforma- 
tion. No  period  of  Engligh  his- 
tory had  been  more  falsified  than 
that;  and  no  principle  upon  which 
that  reformation  was  established 
meant  to  exclude  the  Roman  ca. 
tholica  in  this  way.  The  act  of 
supremacy  was  passed  to  dis- 
tinguish those  loyal  men  who  were 
attached  to  the  Uirone  from  those 
who  were  not  attached  to  it* 
Queen  Elizabeth  expressly  de- 
clared that  such  were  her  views 
upon  the  subject  of  that  a^t,  and  - 
the  very  preamble  of  the  5th  of 


Elizabeth  proved  this;  ihat  a  cer- 
tain class  of  her  subjects  were 
enumerated  as  Roman  catholics-** 
that  their  loyalty  was  expressly 
mentioned;  and  that  it  was  not 
at  that  time  even  intimated  that 
they  laboured  under  any  such  dis- 
abilities as  it  had  been  argued 
were  first  imposed  upon  them  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  He 
would  recommend  the  house  to 
read  a  memorable  letter  addressed 
by  Walsingham,  queen  Elizabeth's 
secretary,  to  Pettil,  in  which  the 
writer  stated  what  was  the  Iut 
tention  of  that  act,  (5th  Eliza* 
beth).  He  said  it  was  never  the 
intention'  of  the  act  to  meddle 
with  consciences ;  that  the  queen 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  upon 
that  head  with  any  political  views^ 
Ac.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman continued,  that  he  hoped 
that  the  religious  wisdom  of  the 
present  possessor  of  the  throne 
would  induce  him  to  apply  the 
same  liberal  and  equitable  rule. 
During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  the  first,  Charles  the  first, 
and  down  to  the  unfortunate  reign 
of  Charles  ihe  second,  the  crown 
continued  to  give  the  strongest 
proofs  of  its  affection  for  protes* 
tant  and  Roman  catholic  subjects 
indifferently.  He  would  now  re- 
fer to  a  case  which  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Charies  the  second. 
It  was  the  case  of  sir  Solomon 
Swale,  in  1667,  who  was  expelled 
from  that  house  for  contempt. 
He  was  expelled  because  he  was 
a  popish  recusant  convicted;  it 
so  appeared  by  the  debates  and 
resolutions  of  the  house;  and 
one  of  them  was  expressly,  ''  that 
sir  S.  Swale  being  a  convicted 
popish  recusant,  is  disabled  to  sit 
in  this  house."  The  title  of  th|B 
act  of  Charles  the  second,  was 
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ghost  persuasive  on  the  same 
point;  it  disabled  papists  from 
fitting  in  either  hoase  of  parlia- 
ment— n6t  merely  in  the  house  of 
lords.  It  was  not  therefore,  he 
apprehended,  too  much  to  say  that 
Jhe  had  brought  down  the  principle 
6f  the  constitution  to  the  dOth  of 
Chas.  the  second.  At  that  time, 
let  it  be  remembered,  the  king 
tipon  the  throne  was  more  than 
suspected  of  being  a  papistj  and 
a  papist  in  the  most  offensive 
sense  of  the  word.  His  successor 
was  notoriously  so.  Thus  the 
lullest  confirmation  was  afibrded 
of  lord  Bacon's  rule:  the  func- 
tions of  the  throne  were  then 
paralyzed,  and  if  the  king  had 
been  at  liberty  to  pack  a  popish 
parliament,  and  to  appoint  papists 
to  all  the  offices  of  the  state, 
there  could  hare  been  no  safety 
for  civil  or  religious  liberty.  But 
every  man  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  time,  knew  that  the 
act  of  Charles  the  second,,  was 
merely  a  substitution  for  a  bill  of 
exclusion ;  and  if  they  could  have 
carried  a  bill  of  exclusion,  they 
would  have  done  it  In  that 
case  no  such  test  would  have 
heen  proposed;  so  Aat,  when 
properly  understood,  the  act  itself 
afforded  a  confirmation  of  the 
rule.  But  was  itffretended  that 
the  dOth  of  Charles  the  second, 
was  intended  to  remain  a  per- 
manent, unalterable,  and  unre- 
pealablelawt  Was  it  meant  to 
be  contended  that  it  was  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  immoveable 
biuwarks  of  our  constitution? 
He  would  demonstrate  from  the 
statutes  and  from  the  journals  of 
parliament,  that  the  very  reverse 
was  the  fact.  It  might  be  asked 
why,  when  the  inconvenience  the 
act  was  intended  to  remedy  was 


removed^whenaprotestantprittce 
was  upon  the  throne— this,  which 
he  represented  as  a  temporary 
substitute,  was  not  repealed.  He 
answered  first,  that  the  tenour  of 
a  popish  dynasty  continued  long* 
afterwards*— that  the  danger  of 
a  popish  succession  hung  over  the 
country  until  even  the  accession 
of  his  late  majesty.  Bishop  Bur- 
net rested  the  law  of  the  30th  of 
Charies  the  second  upon  the  fact 
that  the  king  was  not  a  protes-r 
tant:  it  was  then  the  only  secu^ 
rity;  but  coming  down  to  the 
days  of  king  William  and  the  re-* 
volution,  when  the  unalterable 
and  unalienable  principles  of  the 
constitution  were  settl^,  was  this 
law  considered  and  made  of 
them?  No.  The  men  of  that  day 
applied  the  remedy  to  the  evil} 
there  they  left  it;  they  de-« 
clared  that  the  king  of  these 
realms  must  be  a  protestant,  an^ 
if  he  were  not  a  protestant  he 
must  lose  his  crown;  but  they 
gave  no  opinion,  no  hint  even  at 
tiiat  glorious  and  memorable  pe- 
riod, that  this  law  of  Charles  the 
second,  was  to  be.  perpetual  and 
unalterable.  Coming  then  to  the 
revolution,  he  would  state  one  op 
two  facts  not  generally  known. 
In  the  4th  and  5th  of  Anne,  aa 
act  was  introduced  for  enabling 
certain  lords  justices  to  act  as 
commissioners  in  the  event  of  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  and  until  the 
arrival  of  a  successor.  These 
persons  were  disabled  from  giv- 
mg  their  assent  to  any  statute 
repealing  the  act  of  uniformity, 
and  why  ?  because  the  act  of  uni- 
formity was  a  perpetual  and  un«* 
alterable  law.  But  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  commons  (he  believed 
it  was  in  the  lower  house)  also 
to  introduce  into  the  bill  a  clause 
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io  disable  the  commissioners  to 
repeal  the  30th  of  Charles  the  se- 
cond. What  was  donet  It  was 
rejected  ;  yet  we  were  now  to  be 
told  that  the  30th  of  Charles  the 
Second,  was  an  original  elemen- 
tary and  fundamental  part  of  our 
constitution.  What  was  the  case 
of  the  act  of  Union  on  the  follow- 
ing year?  When  it  was  passed^ 
and  the  parliaments  of  both  coun- 
tries came  to  declare  the  laws, 
they  did  not  venture  to  propose 
the  30th  of  Charles  the  second, — 
they  did  not  venture  to  propose 
the  test  act. '  In  the  commons  it 
was  suggested  that  the  test  and 
corporation  acts  should  be  made 
unalterable  laws;  but  instead  of 
bei|ig  adopted  it  was  rejected. 
The  act,  indeed,  securing  the 
t;hurches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  parliament  declared 
should  ever  thereafter  be  held  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
union.  But  the  30th  of  Charles 
the  second  was  mentioned  in  the 
actof  i;nion;  but  it  was  also  men- 
tioned that  the  declaration  re- 
quired by  It  should  be  taken 
**  until  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  shoul4  otherwise  provide.* 
Was  not  this  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion— a  clear  proof  that  they  were 
keeping  the  constitution  open  to 
any  change  that  might  be  thought 
necessary,  and  that  they  intended 
to  prevent  this  law  from  being 
fastened  for  ever  upon  it?  Next 
he  came  to  the  Irish  union :  what 
was  done  then?  The  legislatures 
of  the  two  countries  established 
it  only  ^'  until  parliament  should 
otherwise  provide."  Now,  then, 
(continued  Mr.  Plunkett)  I  call 
upon  parliament  **  otherwise  to 
provide."  Backed  by  these  clear 
proofs  of  the  original  nature  of 
our  constitution- 'backed  by  the 


plain  object  and  scope  of  the  re^ 
formation— by  the  plain  objecl 
and  scope  of  the  revolution — ^by 
the  provisions  of  both  the  unions — 
by  the  subsequent  declarations  of 
parliament,  that  the  catholics  are 
liege  andloyal  subjects — but^abov^ 
all,  backed  by  the  practice  of  the 
last  fifty  years-^by  the  whole 
course  of  the  late  reign,  which,  if 
the  doctrines  now  maintained 
were  true,  would  be  an  outrageous 
violation  of  the  constitution; 
backed  too  by  the  declared 
opinions  of  all  the  great  men  who 
havelived  since  the  agitation  of  thit 
question — of  Mr.  Dunning,  Mr, 
Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr, 
Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Windham;  in 
^hort,  by  tlie  authority  of  every 
man  whose  name  has  had  buoy^* 
ancy  enough  to  float  upon  the 
stream  of  time,*  have  I  not  then 
triumphantly  accomplished  what 
I  set  out' with  asserting,  viz.,  that 
the  exclusion  of  the  catholics  was 
no  fundamental  part  of  the  con- 
stitution? Yet,  why  do  I  say 
triumphantly?  When  I  miss  so 
many  of  the  ornaments  that  illus- 
trated this  house  when  the  subject 
was  formerly  agitated,  I  should 
.  feel  any  thing  but  triumph.  Where 
is  Whitbread,  the  incorruptible 
and  sleepless  sentinel  of  the  con- 
stitution? Where  the  more  than 
dawning  virtues  of  Homer? — the 
matured  excellence  of  Romilly,that 
steady  light  that  threw  alustre,  not 
merely  on  his  profession  and  his 
country,  but  on  every  thing  con* 
nected  with  the  interest  of  our  na- 
ture? Where  is  my  illustrious 
friend  Ponsonby,  the  constitution- 
al leader  of  the  ranks  of  opposi- 
tion, revering  alike  the  privileges 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  its 
subject?  Where  is  the  lamented 
Elliot,  as  noble  in  his  nature  as 
^        liberal 
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liberal  in  his  sentiments,— •the 
model  of  a  true  and  unaffected 
aristocrasy?  Where  is  the  firm 
constitutional  integrity  of  Pigott; 
but,  above  all,  how  shall  I  deplore 
that  overwhelming  and  inesti« 
mable  loss  last  sustained,  and 
with  which  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
self? Missing  the  presence  of  all 
these,  can  I  feel  any  thing  like 
trinmnh?  Walking  before  the 
sacrea  images  of  these  illustrious 
dead,  as  in  a  public  and  solemn 
procession,  shall  we  not  dismiss 
all  party  feeling,  all  an^ry  pas- 
sions, and  unworthy  prejudices? 
I  will  not  talk  of  tnumph ;  I  will 
not  mix  in  this  act  of  public  jus- 
tice any  thing  that  can  awsJcen 
personal  animosity.  I  do  submit, 
however,  that  I  have  established 
the  point  with  which  I  started, 
J  believe  that  many  members  are 
present  who  have  never  by  their 
vote  given  an  opinion  upon  this 
subject;  many  who  have  entered 
the  house,  anxious  to  be  informed, 
and,  if  not  deterred,  anxious  to 
render  justice  if  justice  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  been  withheld.  I 
trust  that  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by 
any  man  who  may  choose  to  get 
up  and  assail  their  ears  with  such 
phrases  as  "  the  glorious  principles 
of  the  constitution*' — •'  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  reformation,*'^ 
without  shewing  that  they  have 
either  been  infringed  or  violated. 
Will  Uiey  not  require  that  these 
historical  facts  should  be  met 
and  disproved  by  historical  facts? 
Are  the  catholics  to  be  dismayed 
by  one  who  gives  them  words  in- 
stead of  reasons,  and  who  deals 
in  gratuitous  assertions  instead  of 
substantial  arguments?  I  feel 
that  I  may  be  unreasonable  in  my 
demand  upon  the  patience  of  the 


bouse,  but  there  is  one  part  of  the 
subject  yet  remaining  to  which  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  advert.  There 
are  many  who  really  think,  and 
some  who  aSect  to  think,  that 
great  dangers  may  result  from 
concession  to  the  establishment 
and  to  the  constitution.  I  declare 
solemnly  that  if  I  could  enter  into 
that  opinion — if  1  could  see  any 
thing  of  peril  to  the  church  or 
state,  dear  to  my  heart  as  are 
the  interests  of  my  fellow  men, 
I  would  abandon  these  long^as«» 
serted  claims,  and  range  myself 
with  their  opponents.  I  therefore 
most  earnestly  entreat  the  dis* 
passionate  attention  of  gentlemen 
to  this  part  of  the  question.  And 
here  I  must  particularly  apply 
myself  to  the  right  honourable 
member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Peel), 
and  I  assure  him  that  in  selecting 
him  I  do  it  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  talents,  to  his  acquire- 
ments, to  his  integrity,  and  to  his 
high  principles  as  a  statesman 
and  a  gentleman.  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  is  no  honourable 
member  likely  to  be  more  in* 
fluential  on  this  subject,  and  I 
may  add,  that  there  is  no  person^ 
whose  being  confirmed  in  what  I 
must  call  unbounded  prejudicea^ 
is  likely  to  work  more  senous  in- 
jury to  the  country.  Do  I  mean 
to  say  that  the  established  church 
is  not  in  any  danger?  No;  but  I 
say  that  the  danger,  whateyer  it 
be,  exists  at  this  momentt  It 
consists  in  this — in  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  population  an4 
the  establishment — it  lies  in  tl^e 
narrowness  of  the  b^i^;  and  I 
defy  the  art  of  mi^  to  fiqd  any 
other  remedy  than  to  take  care 
that  the  interests  of  the  popula- 
tion are  connected  with  the  state. 
The  right  honourable  gentlemaii 
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asks ''  what  security  can  you  give 
if  we  adopt  this  measure  ?"  I  reply, 
t^BTj  security  that  We  possess,  if  We 
do  not  adopt  it,  and  a  ereelt  deal 
more.  I  say  that  concession  cannot 
augment  the  danger — ^nay ,  I  will  go 
ftirther  and  assert  that  it  is  most 
eminently  calculated  to  diminish 
it  Now,  what  is  the  danger  as 
represented  by  the  right  honoura- 
ble gentleman  t  and  I  am  aware 
tiiat  I  am  taking  a  license  in  refer- 
ring back  to  what  fell  from  him 
on  the  last  occasion ;  and  mark 
here  that  I  state  no  danger;  I 
gire  merely  what,  was  suggested 
by  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man: it  is  this — that  there  is  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  of  a  religion  different  from 
that  of  the  establishment.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  that  majority 
is  lal^r  than  is  usually  supposed, 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  me  that 
there  is  such  a  disproportion  as 
lo  produce  danger.  Further, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
says  that  that  majority  in  Ireland 
pnncipally  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ment and  entirely  support  their 
own  church;  that  for  spiritual 
purposes  they  are  necessarily 
unaer  the  control  of  a  foreign 
power  uncontrolled  by  the  state ; 
and  that  their  own  clergy  possesses 
an  extensive  influence  over  their 
feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions^ 
and  Uiat  that  clergy  is  appointed 
by  itft  head,  without  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  sovereign  of  this 
country.  In  addition,  it  is  argued 
that  this  majority  has  fteen  ejected 
by  those  who  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  establishment,  and 
not  ejected,  as  in  England  at  the 
reformation,  by  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  by  the  strong 
vm  of  power,  thereby  unavoida- 


bly leaving  behind  discontent  and 
irritation.  Since  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  made  that  state- 
ment a  new  circumstance  occurred 
— \it,  that  some  of  these  persons 
have  now  the  command  of  our 
fleets  and  armies — that  is,  they 
are  admitted  to  the  possession  of 
substantial  power  in  the  state : 
they  are  gradually  advancing  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  and  they 
are  admitted  to  these  important 
privileges  by  virtue  of  oaths.  If 
then  (the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man contended)  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics are  true  to  the  principles 
of  their  nature — to  their  passions, 
sentiments,  and  impulses — if  they 
are  like  ourselves,  and  governed 
by  the  aame  motives,  they  can- 
not be  faithful  to  their  oaths. 
According  to  his  notion,  then, 
these  persons.,  are  admitted  into 
the  heart  of  the  state,  upon  oaths 
by  which  they  will  not  be  bound, 
so  that  they  enter  tainted  with 
the  odious  crimes  of  hypocrisy 
and  perjury.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  they  are  excluded  from  the 
remaining  privileges  of  the  state 
by  oaths,  and  by  oaths  only. 
This  forcibly  ejected  majority  is 
not  less  than  four  or  five  to  one ; 
and  I  ask  the  right  honourable 
gentleman — I  ask  any  man  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  esta- 
blishment, whether  this  is  a  con- 
dition in  which  matters  should  be 
left  1  Is  this  tlie  bed  of  roses — 
the  heap  of  Elysian  flowers  on 
which  he  is  disposed  to  take  his 
repose?  Indeea  the  manner  ia 
which  he  argued  the  question  is 
most  daneerous :  he  says,  that  if 
the  catholics  are  true  to  the  reli- 
gion they  profess,  true  to  their 
prejudice^  and  passions,  they 
must  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the 
establishment.  If  then  they  are 
bound 
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boutid  to  aim  at  its  subTersiou,  t 
hope  we  are  equally  strongly 
bouod  to  aim  at  its  support:  all 
are  bound  to  do  so^  as  we  regard 
our  property,  our  lives,  our  liberty, 
and  as  we  regard  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  urged 
forward  to  its  destruction,  hot 
only  by  every  feeling  of  their 
nature,  but  by  the  awful  sabotion 
of  religious  obligation.  Thus 
catholics  and  protestants  are  in 
a  state  of  interminable  hostility ; 
we  are  bound  to  support  our  esta- 
blishment to  our  last  gasp,  and 
they  to  their  latest  breath  bound 
U)  attempt  its  destruction.  Thus 
are  we  lashed  together,  for  ever 
struggling,  and  never  in  security. 
Yet  cried  the  enemies  of  conces- 
sion, "  Would  you  come  forward 
to  disturb  this  state  of  blessed 
tranquillity?  Let  us  remain  in 
our  delightful  condition  of  ease 
and  safety  f  Let  me  ask  whether 
they  have  a  right  to  leave  the 
countey  in  this  condition?  If  I 
could  view  the  question  as  the 
right  honourable  member  for  Ox. 
ford  looks  at  it,  I  would  at  once 
abandon  all  intention  of  legisla- 
tion; not  in  the  hope  that  I 
should  bring  back  the  freedom, 
the  glory,  and  the  security  of  our 
ancestors,  but  because  I  should 
think  they  were  doomed  to  perish. 
I  should  retire  from  the  question, 
not  like  him  to  a  state  of  rest, 
but  of  torpor— not  to  repose,  but 
to  that  insensibility  which  is  the 
prelude  to  dissolution.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  sees  all  the  consequen* 
ces  to  which  his  argument  leads : 
in  his  view  toleration  would  be  an 
act  of  suicide,  not  of  liberality; 
and  if,  as  he  maintains,  it  be  a 
necessary  principle  of  their  reli- 


gion to  pull  douM  ^our  establish- 
ment,  we  roust  on  our  part  strive 
to  pull  down  their  faitli ;  if  this 
serpent  of  division  be  engendere<l 
under  their  altars,  we  must  over- 
turn those  altars :  if  this  spark 
of  animosity  be  cherished  and 
fed  by  their  religion,  we  must 
extinguish  that  religion.  This 
duty  —  this  principle  of  into- 
lerance which  we  impute  to 
them,  recoils  with  fearful  increase 
upon  ourselves,  it  resolves  itself 
into  the  pure,  unmixed,  subli- 
mated spirit  of  religious  bigotry, 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  really  a 
great  consolation  to  me,  that  in 
resisting  this  argument  I  at  the 
same  time  vindicate  the  Roman 
catholics  from  a  frightful  imputa- 
tion cast  upon  them  and  upoa 
the  protestants.  On  the  part  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  I  will  be 
bold  to  say  that  they  harbour  no 
principle  of  hostility  to  our  esta- 
blishment The  precedent  of  the 
Scotish  union,  formerly  referred 
to  by  the  right  honourable  gentle^ 
man,  has  really  no  application  to 
the  case:  the  presbyterian  reli- 
gion was  established  at  the  refor- 
mation ;  it  was  incorporated  ia 
the  act  of  union,  and  makes  part 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land.  The  reverse  is  the  fact 
with  the  catholic  faith ;  and  every 
rational  Roman  catholic  feels  him- 
self no  more  at  liberty  to  attempt 
the  subversion  of  our  establish- 
ment than  to  entertain  the  un« 
worthy  purpose  of  depriving  an 
individual  of  his  property.  He 
knows  that  the  same  principle 
gives  him  and  us  life,  liberty,  and 
property;  and  he  wisely  prefers 
the  protestant  establishment  in 
an  unimpaired  state  to  a  Roman 
catholic  establishment  in  a  sub- 
verted one.    He  is  bound  by  the 
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teft  lie  takes,  both  as  a  man  9hA 
a  chnstian,  nat  only  not  to  make 
the  attempt,  but  to  resist  it,  if 
made  in  any  otb^  quarter ;  and  if 
indeed  the  oath  were,  as  is  con* 
t^idedy  so  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion  and  his 
nmture,  it  would  be  as  unjusti- 
fiable in  the  legislature  to  impose 
it  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  a 
catholic  to  take  it.  I  ask  the 
tight  honourable  gentleman  on 
what  authority  he  takes  upon 
him,  in  opposition  to  the  asser- 
tions, to  the  oaths  of  the  catho* 
Ilea,  to  brand  and  bum  thb  stig- 
ma upon  their  foreheads  1  What 
have  they  said  or  done  since  the 
period  of  the  revolution  to  show 
that  they  mean  to  touch  the  esta- 
blishment? This  is  answered  by 
the  assertions  that  it  is  no  matter 
what  they  swear ;  let  them  swear 
what  they  will  the  catholics  must 
break  their  oaths,  and  our  esta- 
blishment must  be  endanffered. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
maintained  that  he  was  authorised 
by  his  views  to  exclude  them 
from  this  state  on  principles  that 
would  make  them  unworthy  of 
any  state.  I  cannot  find  in  the 
large  volume  of  human  nature 
any  principle  which  calls  upon 
Roman  catholics  to  subvert  that 
state  by  whose  laws  he  is  pro- 
tected, merely  that  the  heads  of 
his  priests  maybe  decorated  with 
a  mitre ;  and  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  must  excuse  me  if  I 
say  that  he  equally  mistakes  the 
institutions  of  man  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  action.  The  al- 
liance between  church  and  state 
depends  upon  principles  of  the 
iitghest  kind,  ana  its  consequences 
are  beneficial  to  any  man  who 
professes  any  religion*  The  ca- 
tholic does  not  indulge  the  chi« 


merieal  notion  of  heaving  the  Bri^ 
tish  constitution  from  its  basis 
that  his  priest  may  wear  lawn 
sleeves  and  a  mitre.  If,  however^ 
he  is  excluded  from  the  privileges 
of  the  state  merely  on  account  of 
his  religion ; — if-  he  is  made  an 
invidious  exception  in  a  country 
which  permits  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  all  other  men  to  ad- 
vance them  to  the  highest  ho? 
nours;  and  if  this  exception  extend 
to  the^/ii  natorutn  et  qm  nascentur 
ab  illis,  they  will  indeed  have  a 
sufficient  motive  to  aim  at  the 
destruction  of  that  state  which 
heaps  upon  them  only  so  heavy  a 
load  of  injustice.  What  then  is 
the  difierence  between  us?  If 
the  house  consented  to  the  com* 
mittee,  one  suggestion  he  should 
make  would  l^,  that  the  inter- 
course between  the  Roman  ca* 
tholics  of  these  realms  and  tha 
see  of  Rome  should  be  under  the 
inspection  of  the  state,  and  that 
it  should  be  applied  to  spiritual 
purposes  only*  What  is  the  re- 
meay  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman?  To  leave  that  iur 
tercourse  as  it  is,  uninspected. 
I  propose  in  the  next  place  that,  , 
in  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
clergy,  eiTectual  means  should  be 
given  to  the  crown  of  being  as^ 
sured  of  the  loyalty  of  the  person 
selected.  What  is  the  remedy  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ? 
To  leave  it  exactly  as  it  is.  He 
is  strangely  satisfied  with  the 
existence  of  these  evils  ;  he  seems 
in  love  with  the  perfection  of  his 
danger,  and  to  his  utmost  resists 
every  attempt  at  mutilation.  But 
my  third  and  last  remedy,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  rest 
are  trifling,  vain,  and  nugatory, 
is  to  incorporate  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics with  the  state,  that  their 
interest 
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interest  shall  be  our  tdcuritf  to 
rivet  them  as  it  were  to  the  state, 
and  through  the  state  to  the  esta. 
bhshment  I  would  unite  the 
catholic  by  every  afiection  and 
every  good  feeling  of  his  nature-* 
by  every  motive  that  can  operate 
upon  his  heart  and  head — ^by  every 
obligation  that  can  bind  his  con- 
science, and  every  argument  that 
can  convince  his  understanding: 
not  so  much  by  adding  to  his 
power  as  by  removing  every 
offensive  exclusion — every  un* 
worthy  distinction.  Now  what 
is  the  object  of  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman?  To  leave  him 
as  he  is.  To  have  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
bound  by  every  law  of  nature  to 
aim  at  the  subversion  of  the  state ; 
for  to  me  the  subversion  of  the  state 
is  the  subversion  of  the  establish- 
ment. I  do  not  propose  here  to 
strike  the  shackle  from  his  limbs, 
for  he  is  free ;  but  to  remove  the 
brand  from  his  forehead,  for  he  h 
Bttgmaiized.  I  would  not  have 
him  a  marked  man  and  a  plotting 
sectary,  but  would  raise  him  to 
the  proudest  rank  man  can  at- 
tain— to  tlie  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  free  bom  subject.  Do  not, 
I  entreat  you,  as  sincere  friends 
to  the  protestant  establishment, 
reject  this  appeal  for  justice  and 
grace :  do  not  drive  your  Roman 
catholic  brother  from  your  bar  a 
discontented  sectary :  do  not  tell 
him  who  wishes  to  be  a  friend 
that  he  is,  and  ought  to  be  an 
enemy.  The  power  of  all  men 
depended  upon  their  numbers, 
wealth,  professions,  upon  their 
interest  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  upon  their  rank  in 
your  fleets  and  armies.  These 
are,  and  have  been,  the  imperish- 
able materials  of  political  power 


since  the  foundation  of  the  fsM" 
lized  world :  '^  gold  and  steel  are 
the  hinges  of  the  gates  of  political 
power,  and  knowledge  holds  the 
key."  The  honourable  gentleman 
proceeded  to  assure '  the  house 
that  the  hatred  of  the  Roman 
catholics  would  never  increase 
because  they  were  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  state.  The  cry 
of  the  meanest  individual  from 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  country, 
when  supported  by  truth  and  jus- 
tice, found  an  echo  in  every 
honest  heart  within  the  walls  of 
parliament  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  empire;  and  in  all  conflicts 
between  governments  or  large  di- 
visions of  the  people,  that  party 
ever  succeeded  on  whose  side 
truth  and  justice  took  the  field. 
Victory  belonged  to  those  only 
who  ranged  themselves  under 
this  invincible  standard,  and  the 
enemy  who  resigned  it  lost  all  the 
terror  of  his  arms.  One  word 
more  on  this  point,  and  he  had 
done.  Did  the  right  honourable 
gentleman-  (Mr.  Peel)  mean  that 
concession  should  never  be  made  ? 
— that  the  penalty  should  for  ever 
be  inflicted  ? — that  Ireland  should 
remain,  as  it  were,  a  moral  jungle 
only  fit  for  the  abode  of  beasts, 
and  men  like  beasts?  He  would 
probably  answer  no:  he  was  com- 
pelled so  to  answer,  because  he 
could  not  refuse  to  admit  that  re- 
striction was  an  evil.  He  main- 
tained, however,  that  there  was  a 
point  at  which  concession  must 
stop.  The  state  of  the  catholic 
generally,  according  to  the  bill  of 
1793,  was  such  as  could  not  now 
be  reconciled  to  just  policy  or 
sound  reason;  was  it  right  that 
he  could  appoint  to  any  office  in 
a  corporation,  and  yet  not  be  eli- 
gible to  fill  the  lowest?  Was  it 
reasonable 
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ressonable  that  he  shoald  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  constituency,   by 
being  qualified  to  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  yet  be  de- 
clared ineligible  as  a  candidate  ? 
If  the  intention  of  the  catholic  was 
to  subvert  the  church  and  consti- 
tution, why  was  he  permitted  to 
vote  for  members  of  parliament? 
If  his  intention  was  not  to  sub- 
vert either,  why  was  he  not  com- 
petent to  be  elected  1    This  view 
of  the  subject  would  show  that  it 
was  neither  politic,  rational,  nor 
wise  to  leave  the  catholic  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed 
by  the  act  of  1793,  and  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
no  good  ground  for  wishing  to 
continue  him  in  that  situation. 
There  was  still  one  point  which  he 
(Mr.  Plunkett)    could  not  pass 
over — ^it  was  one  that,  besides  its 
importance  in  relation  to  the  em- 
pire at  large,   had    a    personal 
claim  on  himself— he  alluded  to 
the  situation  of  the  catholic  at^ 
the  bar:  he  was  admitted  as  a 
member  of  that  profession,  but 
its  power  and  honours  were  re- 
fused him;    he  was  invited  to 
display  his  talents  and  informa- 
tion in  a  public  theatre,  and  every 
person  bound  to  him  by  religion 
and  affinity  was  gladdened  at  his 
progress;    but,   ailer    advancing, 
into  honourable  character  in  his 
profession;  when  his  heart  beat 
high  with  hope,  and  the  prospect 
of  success  ought  to  have  opened 
on  his  talents,  and  attainments, 
he  was    obliged  to  stay  short; 
his   hopes  were  dashed  to   the 
ground;   his  manly  and    useful 
ambition  was  checked;  he  saw 
many   of   his   friends  who    had 
started  with  him  in  the  race,  pass 
by  him  on  the  way,  and  he  was 
left  in  a  state  of  gloomy  hopeless 
1821. 


despondency  at  the  outer  door  of 
the  temple,  not  allowed  to  step 
over  the  threshold  to  acquire  any 
of  those  honours  which  invited 
his  more  fortunate  competitors, 
and  thus  his  fate  finally  disheart* 
ened  every  person  connected  with 
liim  by  affinity  and  religion,  who 
had  been  delighted  by  the  pro- 
mise of  his  outset.    Was  it  right 
to  hold  out  hopes  in  this  man. 
ner,  only  to  proauce  a  more  cruel 
disappointment  I    Was  it  wise  to 
turn  the  honest  and  useful  am- 
bition of  the  catholic  into  dis« 
gust  a.nd  fruitless  despair  ?    Was 
it  politic  thus  to  sqw  the  seeds  of 
discontent,  and  disseminate  them 
so  lavishly  throughout  the  coun-* 
try  ?    He  knew  many  catholics  ia 
the  profession,  and  he  knew  them 
to  be  as  loyal  and  as  much  attach- 
ed as  any  men  could  be  to  every 
part    of  the    constitution.      He 
knew  them  to  be  actuated  only 
by  such  motives  as  honest  and 
well-affected  subjects  could  avow, 
and  he  felt  the  disgrace  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  bar  by  their 
exclusion  from  its  honours.    For 
the  protestant.  part  of  that  bar» 
and  on  its  behalf,  he  besought 
the  house  to  rescue  them  from 
the  stigma  of  this  odious  monopoly, 
and  to  give  to  talents  and  honour- 
able exertions  their  fair  reward. 
But  it  was  asked  where  conces- 
sions should  stop?    He  answered, 
concessions    should    iltop    whea 
there  was  a  necessity  that  exclu- 
sion should  still  exist;  but  that 
necessity  should  be  clearly  made 
out,  and  the  difficulty  which  at- 
tended it  would  be  more  thaa 
compensated  by  the  result;   for 
wherever  the  necessity  was  clearly 
shown  to  exist,  there  the  exclu- 
sion conveyed  no  insult    If  the 
catholic  saw  the  reason,  he  was 
F  bound 
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bound  to  submit  as  the  protestant 
would  be,  whose  law,  which 
should  be  nothing  but  the  supreme 
reason  of  the  state,  placed  him  of 
necessity  under  civil  restrictions. 
Exclusion  so  originating  could 
not  brand  the  ol^ect  of  it;  it 
might  be  felt  as  an  inconvenience, 
but  not  suffered  as  a  dishonour. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  far  this  necessity  existed  that 
he  called  upon  the  house  to  go 
into  a  committee.  If  the  house 
did  go  into  that  committee  it  was 
his  design  to  propose  that  the  de- 
claration against  transubstantia- 
tion  should  be  removed  from  our 
establishment ;  and  also  to  sub- 
mit some  alteration  in  the  oaths 
of  abiuration  and  supremacy.  On 
behw  of  the  protestant  popula- 
tion, he  would  propose  a  measure 
for  their  security,  and  a  pledge  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  catholics.  There 
were  many  modes  by  which  this 
object  might  be  obtained,  but 
that  was  not  the  time  for  con- 
sidering of  any  of  them.  The 
feeling  which  he  wished  to  see 
acted  upon  was  this — on  the  part 
of  the  protestant,  not  to  ask  the 
catholic  for  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  security  which  necessity  did 
not  require;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  catholic  not  to  refuse  any 
thing  which,  consistently  with  his 
principles  and  conscience,  he 
could  give,  although  it  might  ap- 
pear to  him  unnecessary.  It  was 
ihis  mutual  feeling  and  this 
alone,  which  could  lead  to  the 
removal  of  prejudice,  the  aban- 
donment of  irritatmg  or  extrava. 
gant  propositions,  and  produce 
final  and  complete  conciliation. 
The  right  honourable  and  learned 
member,  who  had  been  heard 
throughout  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention,  only  interrupted 


by  frequent  cheers,  concluded^ 
amid  peals  of  acclamation  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  by  moving 
that  "  The  house  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  to  consider  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  declarations  taken  as 
justifications  for  offices,  so  far  as 
they  affected  the  Irish  catholics, 
and  whether  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  alter  or  modify  the  same, 
so  as  to  enable  the  said  Irish  ca- 
tholics to  take  them ;  and  also  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  declaration  against  transub* 
stantiation." 

Mr.  Dennis  Browne  seconded 
the-  motion. 

Mr,  Peel  rose,  and  said  that 
nothing  but  the  niode  of  argument 
pursued  by  the  right  honourable 
member,  and  the  direct  personal 
interest  which  he  took  in  a  mode 
of  attack  so  novel  and  unusual, 
induced  him  to  rise  at  that  early 
period  of  the  debate.  He  was 
aware  that  he  should  justly  incur 
the  charge  of  presumption  by  fol- 
lowing the  right  honourable  mem- 
ber under  other  circumstances^ 
but  the  necessity  of  defending 
himself  on  an  occasion  when  he 
was  so  directly  assailed,  would  be 
his  apology  to  the  house.  He 
knew  well,  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances his  adversary  would 
be  an  overpowering  antagonist, 
but  under  the  present,  when  he 
replied  to  a  speech  which  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  had  made  four  years 
ago,  and  which  he,  having  the 
power  of  tearing  it  to  pieces  by 
that  extraordinary  faculty  of  rea- 
soning which  iie  possessed,  chose 
to  leave  unanswered  until  that 
night,  when,  besides  his  great 
talents,  he  had  every  other  advan^ 
tage,  the  difficulty  was  beyond 
calculation  increased ;  but  what- 


ever 
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feve^  the  disadvantages  might  be, 
he  was  resolved  to  attempt  a 
reply  to  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  had  ushered  in  his 
arguments  by  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  so  humble  an  indivi- 
dual as  himself.  In  attempting 
to  follow  him,  he  would  first  al- 
lude to  that  subject  with  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  prefaced  his  power^l  speech, 
when  he  paid  that  feeling  and 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  senator  under 
whose  auspices  this  question  had 
been  first  brought  before  the 
English  parliament.  He  wished, 
and  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  that 
all  which  that  eulogium  said  of 
the  late  Mr.  Grattan^  had  his  full 
and  heartfelt  concurrence;  there 
was  not  a  word  of  it  to  which  he 
did  not  fully  subscribe.  It  might 
seem  presumption  in  him  to  follow 
the  orator  who  had  so  well  cha- 
racterised departed  worth,  and 
arrogate  to  himself  the  right  of 
praising  so  great  a  man.  He  had 
not,  like  &e  right  honourable 
gentleman,  enjoyed  with  the  man 
who  was  the  subject  of  his  eulo- 
gium those  early  habits  of  inti- 
macy—^he  had  not  maintained 
with  him  that  political  relationship 
I — that  unity  of  political  object — 
that  necessitttdo  sortis,  as  it  was 
expressed  by  an  elegant  writer, 
which  tended  to  draw  so  closely 
the  alliance  of  the  intellect  and 
the  heart.  Though  such  was 
not  his  knowledge  of  the  late 
Mr.  Grattan,  he  knew  him  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  concur  in 
any  thing  which  his  eloquent 
£riend  said  of  him;  and  he  felt 
that  he  had  not  exceeded  the 
strictest  truth  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  lustre  of  virtue  and  of 
talent  by  whidi  he  was  so  emi- 


nently distinguished;  But  while 
the  country  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Grattan,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  great 
question  which  the  vigour  of  his 
mature  genius,  the  decline  of  his 
life,  and  even  his  departing  breath 
had  advocated,  met  with  a  con* 
genial  supporter  in  the  person  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman^ 
one  fit  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
eloquent  and  intrepid  statesman 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  ^one 
than  whom  no  man  was  more 
worthy  to  wield  the  arms  of 
Achilies*  jHe  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  remark  upon  the  argu- 
ments of  the  speech  which  had 
called  him  up;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  premise,  that  if  any  gen- 
tleman supposed  he  rose  to  ex- 
press an  imqualified  satisfaction 
m  the  state  of  things  as  they  now 
existed,  or  that  he  was  ready  to 
take  a  temporary  advantage^  not 
pf  argument  but  of  prejudice,  and, 
like  a  skilful  disputant^  to  turn  to 
his  own  account  whatever^  not 
reason  but  ingenuity,  could  call 
to  his  aidj  he  laboured  under  a 
great  mistake.  He  had  never 
viewed  the  question  but  as  a  choice 
of  evils,  nor  had  he  been  ever  sa- 
tisfied with  the  alternative  pro. 
posed ;  but  it  had  grown  out  of 
the  anomalous  state  of  society 
which  he  found  pre-existing.  He 
had  selected  that  which  he  thought 
the  best  mode  of  remedying  the 
evil,  under  the  actual  circumstan- 
ces, without,  by  any  means, 
looking  en  it  as  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Hie  had  never  thought 
the  mode  absolutely  good  in  itself, 
but  as  a  refuge  from  greater  evils. 
The  right  honourable  gentieman 
had  declared,  that  every  subject 
of  the  realm  had  a  right  to  ofi^e ; 
and  in  order  to  furnish  ground  for 
F  2  excluding 
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exdvdiag  falm,  it  was  necessary 
(o  show  from  the  circuauitaiices 
of  the  coantry,  sone  gfeat  and 
paramoaut  danger*  On  this  point 
ht  was  at  issue  with  him ;  he  was 
deeidediy  of  qpioion  that  it  was 
not  d&e  right  of  every  subject  to 
ei^oy  any  office;  and  if  he  erred 
in  tus  opinion,  he  had  the  con** 
eolation  of  erring  with  men  whose 
names  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  that  house,  if  authority  could 
Inure  any  weight.  When  the 
right  honourable  member  applied 
his  principle  as  an  argument  for 
the  reasoval  of  the  citiI  disabilities 
wnder  which  Ihecatholics  laboured, 
ila  ^Mr.  Peel)  had  a  right  ta 
consider  to  what  extent  that  prin- 
<Npie  might  be  enforced;  and 
tifeerefore  he  mast  say,  that  if  it 
was  to  be  taken  as  an  argument 
lor  conferfing  on  the  catholics  a 
capacity  for  office,  there  was  no 
season  why  it  should  not  admit 
the  various  classes  of  dissenters 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
leif^t  Under  any  dicumstances, 
hat  pwticnlarly  af t^  the  principle 
laid  down  b^  the  advocate  of 
^  catholics,  if  a  permanent  right 
of  thifl^  kind  was  acknowledged  in 
the  one  body,  one  equally  per- 
Bmnent  and  co-^extensive,  should 
be  recognised  in  the  other.  This 
being  taken  as  granted,  what 
would  be  the  infallible  conse- 
qucneel  Why^  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  repeal  the  test  and  cor- 
poration acts,  not  to  modify,  but 
to  destroy  their  operation  by  a 
tokal  and  unequivocal  repeal.  On 
this  point  he  had  great  authorities, 
who  dissented  from  the  right 
boQourable  member,  or  at  least 
who. were  hostile  to  the  conse- 
qoenees  which  flowed  firom  his 
nrgnment.  With  him  (Mr.  Peel) 
ml  this  subject  were  Mr*  Fitt». 


Mr.  Burke,  and  he  believed,  Mr. 
Windham.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber then  proceeded  to  state  the 
opinion  of  king  William,  in  1687, 
when  prince  of  Orange,  upon  the 
corporation  and  test  acts,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Howard,  who  was 
employed  to  ask  his  concurrence 
to  their  repeal.  The  right  hon<* 
ourable  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  read  an  extract  from  the  letter 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  It  was 
to  this  effect — that  "  if  his  ma^ 
jesty  thought  fit  further  to  desire 
tlieir  concurrence  m  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws,  they  were  ready  to 
give  it,  provided  always  that  such 
of  them  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  full  vigour  as  kept  Roman 
catholics  out  of  parliament  and 
other  offices  of  trust  and  emc^u- 
ment,  into  which  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  admit  any  persons  that 
were  not  of  the  estscblished  reli- 
gion.** Another  extract  which  the 
right  honourable  member  read 
to  the  house  from  this  docu- 
ment stated,  that  **  their  high- 
nesses would  not  repeal  the  test 
act,  nor  any  other  of  those  acts 
which  tended  to  secure  the  pro- 
testant  religion;  and  which  fur- 
ther declared  that  neither  the  test 
act,  nor  any  other  act,  carried  in 
itself  any  severity  against  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  but  merely  laid 
down  what  qualifications  it  was 
necessary  that  those  should  pos- 
sess who  wished  to  bear  office: 
one  of  which  was,  that  they  should 
declare  themselves  friends  to  pro* 
testantism."  Could  any  distinc- 
tion be  more  strong  uian  that 
which  was  thus  drawn,  by  king 
William,  between  a  penal  law  ex- 
cluding from  pertain  offices  and  a 
penal  kiw  infficting  direct  punish- 
ments? He,  for  one,  Uiought 
that  there  could  not  be  a  stronger 
distinction ; 
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(SstiDCtion;  and  he,  Uierefore, 
<jpioted  those  extracts  as  authori- 
ties against  the  position  which 
had  receotly  been  Advanced  by 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman; and  having  made  that 
statement,  he  deemed  it  nnneces- 
sary  to  lyiake  any  excuse  for  read- 
ing to  the  house  another  extract 
froott  the  same  document.  These 
laws,  it  was  argned  tn  that  paper, 
inflicted  neither  fines  nor  puaish- 
ment  on  Roman  catholics,  but 
merely  disqualified  them  from  cer- 
tain offices,  which  it  would  be  ex- 
traordinarily dangerous  to  the 
protestant  religion  to  allow  them 
to  fill,  inasmuch  as  all  persons  in 
office  necessarily  favoured  more 
"or  less  that  particular  religion  of 
which  they  themselves  were  mem- 
bers. He  wanted  no  more  than 
that  declaration  of  king  William 
to  justify  him  in  the  vote  which  he 
intended  to  give  that  night  upon 
the  question  then  before  the  house. 
But,  besides  that  declaration, 
there  were  other  authorities  on 
the  same  subject,  and  those,  too, 
much  more  decisive,  to  which  he 
should  beg  leave  immediately  to 
refer.  The  principle  foK  which 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  been  that  evening 
contending  with  so  much  elo- 
quence and  ingenuity,  was  not 
recogniaed  as  a  principle  of  the 
British  constitution,  nor  admitted 
to  be  part  of  it  by  those  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  its  letter  and 
its  spirit.  The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  asked 
whether  there  was  in  the  bill  of 
rights  any  clause  for  excluding 
lUman  catholics  from  office.  He 
(Mr.  Peel)  allowed  that  there  was 
not*  But  was  there  not  in  the 
recital  of  that  bill,  which  stated 


the  manner  in  iHlitdh  James  bad 
violated  the  fuBdamentri  compact 
existing  between  all  soWreigoa 
and  their  subjects,  certain  points 
which  immediately  affected  them? 
The  right  hooouraUe  gentleman 
proceeded  to  explain  the  prOfM^* 
sition  which  he  had  thus  laid 
down. 

When  he  had  finished  it,*  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  shotdd 
then  read  to  the  house  the  an* 
thorities  to  which  he  had  jast 
alluded  —  authcNrilies  which  ap> 
peared  to  him  so  important,  that 
at  the  risk  of  wearymg  their  at- 
tentitm  he  must  read  to  them  at 
full  length.  Immediately  on  the 
accession  of  king  William  an  act 
had  been  passed  lor  the  toleratioo 
of  protestant  dissenters.  He  (Mn 
Peel)  was  well  aware  of  the  ob- 
jection by  which  he  should  be 
met  when  he  proceeded  to  a^ue 
upon  this  toleration  act.  He 
knew  well  that  he  shouM  be  told 
that  it  was  passed  under  very  pe* 
culiarcircumstanced,  and  that  at 
that  time  the  influence  of  the  pope 
and  of  Louis  the  fourteenth^  were 
so  considerable  as  to  be  objects  off 
just  alarm  both  to  the  church  and 
to  the  state.  He  would  iiot» 
therefore^  press  very  strongly  upooi 
that  act,  which,  however,  was  in 
favour  of  his  argument,  but  would 
proceed  tothereign  of  queenAxme, 
wjben  an  attempt  was  made  to  ex* 
elude  the  protestant  dissenlera 
from  the  former  act  of  toleration 
by  the  revival  of  an  act,  called  an 
act  against  occasional  conformity. 
The  house  must  be  well  awaie 
that  the  corporation  and  test  acts 
made  certain  qualifications  ne* 
cessary  to  the  holding  of  offices. 
Those  acts  rendered  it  necessary 
for  all  persons  who  held  offioe  to 
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make  a  declaration  once  of  their 
attachment  to  the  protestant  reli- 
gion,  and  likewise  to  take  once 
Sie  oath  of  supremacy;  after  do- 
ing that,  they  entered  upon  their 
offices  without  showing  further 
conformity  to  the  established 
churchy  and  were  no  longer  liable 
to  fine  or  penalty.  The  bill, 
which  was  then  introduced  into 
parliament,  was  intended  to  de- 
prive the  protestant  dissenters  of 
this  privilege.  It  passed  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  consider- 
able majority,  but  met  with  very 
greatopposition  when  it  went  to  the 
k)rds,  oy  which  it  was  supposed 
to  trench  upon  the  great  prin^ 
ciples  of  toleration.  A  conference 
took  place  between  the  two  houses 
upon  it,  and  managers  were  ap<^ 
pointed  to  conduct  it.  Who  were 
the  managers  appointed  by  the 
lords?  men  whose  opinions,  if 
any  were  entitled  to  carry  weight 
with  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
ought  to  be  received  with  the  ut- 
most attention.  The  managers 
iqppbinted  by  the  lords  were  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  lord  Hali- 
fex,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  and  lord  So- 
mers.  There  was  extant  a  full 
account  of  the  arguments  used 
upon  that  occasion,  as  well  of 
those  in  which  the  tories  had  the 
better,  as  of  those  which  were 
so  ably  refuted  by  lord  Somers. 
Now  he  would  ask  under  what 
mfluence  did  these  men  act  ?  Did 
they  consider  the  church  in  danger? 
No:  in  1705,  three  years  after- 
wards, the  peers  came  to  this  re- 
solution,  which  he  quoted  to  show 
that  no  danger  was  at  that  time 
apprehended,  either  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pope  or  the  power 
of  Louis  the  fourteenth: — "  Re- 
solved^ that  the  church  of  England, 


as  by  law  established,  which  wa« 
rescued  from  the  extremest  dan-r 
ger  by  king  William  the  third,  of 
glorious  memory,  is  now,  by 
God's  blessing,  under  the  happy 
reign  of  her  majesty,  in  a  most 
safe  and  flourishing  condition; 
and  that  whoever  goes  about 
to  suggest  or  insinuate  that 
the  church  is  in  dan^r,  is  an 
enemy  to  the  queen,  the  church, 
and  the  kingdom.'*  At  that  time 
the  very  distinctions  which  he 
had  that  night  been  urging  were 
drawn  between  penal  laws  and 
laws  of  exclusion.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  then  read 
an  extract  irom  the  account  of 
the  conference  between  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  in  corrobo- 
ration of  his  assertion,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  to  argue,  that 
if  the  doctrine  which  was  then  ad- 
mitted were  allowed  to  be  correct, 
namely— that  it  was  proper  to 
exclude  from  office  such  as  enter- 
tained sentiments  not  in  accor- 
dance with  those  of  the  established 
church,  he  had  a  right  to  apply 
it  to  the  present  case,  and  use  it 
as  one  ground  of  objection  to  the 
motion  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  that  objection,  he 
wished  to  know  how  far  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentlemaa 
wished  to  push  the  principle 
which  he  had  that  night  advanced, 
as  also  the  reason  which  he  had 
for  applving  an  oath  as  a  test  to 
those  who,  he  was  well  aware, 
were  not  -allowed  by  their  princi* 
pies  to  take  it.  A  certain  class' 
of  dissenters  would  not  take  an 
oath  at  all;  and  the  legislature 
had  permitted  their  declaration 
in  all  civil  cases  between  man  and 
man,  to  have  the  same  validity  as 
an  oath.  The  house  would  see 
^  that 
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^at  lie  was  alludmg  to  that  legal 
and  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity the  quakers.  Now  the 
house  required  of  them  the  same 
oath  upon  admission  to  office  as 
it  did  of  the  Roman  cathoHc ; 
and  their  inability  to  take  it  had 
acted  upon  them  as  an  exclusion 
from  office.  He  was  not  putting 
any  fictitious  case ;  circumstances 
had  occurred,  in  which  their  refu- 
sal to  take  the  usual  oaths  had 
disqualified  them  from  discharg- 
ing duties  to  which  they  were 
otherwise  fully  competent.  A 
quaker  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  house ;  but  he  had 
not  been  permitted  to  sit  in  it, 
because  he  would  not  take  the 
usual  oaths.  Now  he  would  ask 
the  hou«e  whether,  in  the  case  of 
the  quaker,  they  had  any  fear  of 
his  being  influenced  by  Uie  pope 
or  by  any  other  foreign  power? 
He  was  sure  that  the  house  enter- 
tained no  such  fears :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  well  known  that  the 
society  of  friends  exhibited  in 
their  conduct  a  pattern  of  every 
thing  that  was  virtuous  and  ami- 
able. In  saying  so,  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
meant  them  no  flattery ;  he  only 
did  them  the  justice  they  deserv- 
ed ;  and  he  was  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  bearing  his  testi- 
mony to  the  generous  manner  in 
which  they  devoted  both  their 
time  and  their  fortune  to  every 
good  and  laudable  object  with 
which  he  had  become  most 
intimately  acquainted  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duties  in  Ire- 
land. If,  however,  the  Roman 
catholic  were  admitted  to  a  seat 
in  parliament  and  to  other  offices 
in  the  way  proposed  by  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  so 
also  must  the  quaker;  and  the 
principle  which  would  be  inserted 


by  such  an  admission  would  lead 
to  the  introduction  of  such  inno- 
vation upon  the  British  constitu- 
tion, that  he,  for  one,  must  be 
permitted  to  oppose  it.  In  doing 
so,  he  trusted  that  the  house 
would  not  consider  him  as  acting 
upon  any  intolerant  or  bigoted 
prejudices.  He  could  assure  the 
house  that  he  was  actuated  by  no 
such  ,  motive.  He  opposed  the 
present  motion,  because  if  it  were 
granted  and  danger  should  origi- 
nate from  it  (as  he  conceived  it  to 
be  likely,  that  it  would,)  the  evil 
done  would  be  irremediable.  The 
present  motion  was  to  introduce 
into  the  statute  book  a  new  set 
of  laws,  conceding  privileges  and 
granting  rights  to  those  who  did 
not  now  possess  them;  as  such 
it  was  entitled  to,  and  would  no 
doubt  meet  with,  their  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  The  house 
should  recollect  that  they  were 
legislating  for  posterity ;  and  he, 
in  doing  so,  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  danger  in  which  such 
a  proposition  as  the  present  might 
possibly  involve  the  country.  He 
would  admits  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  none  of  the  dangers 
against  which  the  present  penal 
laws  were  intended  to  guard  the 
community  at  present  existed; 
but  was  it  altogether  certain  that 
no  others  would  arise  in  the  lapse 
of  years  ?  Acting  as  a  legislator, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  past;  and  reverting 
to  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
kindling the  smouldering  ashes  of 
religious  animosity,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  %  directing  himself  with 
regard  to  the  future,  what  was 
the  result  which  it  placed  before 
him?  He  would  shortly  inform 
them.  For  the  penal  laws  enact- 
ed in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth 
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he  found  that  the  claim  made  by 
the  pope  to  a  supremacy  over  the 
kingdom  was  the  alleged  cause. 
No  siich  claim,  and  consequently 
uo  such  cause,  at  present  existed. 
In  the' reign  of  Charles  the  second, 
no  danger  was  apprehended  from 
the  pope ;  but  much  danger  was 
apprehended  from  a  king  indif- 
ferent to  all  religion,  and  who  had 
among  his  counsellers  a  lord  Ar- 
lington and  a  Bennet.  In  the 
'reign  of  James  the  second,  the 
.ground  alleged  for  the  penal  laws 
then  enacted  was  a  king  attached 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
and  doing  every  thing  in  his  pow- 
er to  promote  it.  In  the  reign  of 
William  the  danger  was  of  another 
species.  There  was  .no  appre- 
hension of  the  pope;  there  was 
no  desire  on  his  part  to  maintain 
king  James  against  king  William ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  said  in 
one  of  the  histories  of  that  day, 
that  whilst  he  was  giving  to  the 
ambassadors  of  James  chaplets 
and  indulgences  for  his  master, 
he  was  giving  money  nominally 
to  the  emperor,  to  assist  him  in 
his  wars  against  the  Turk,  but 
in  reality  to  support  William  in 
his  newly-acquired  kingdom.  In 
the  reign  of  Anne  the  penal  laws 
■were  justified  by  the  danger 
arising  from  the  policy  of  Louis 
the  fourteenth,  who  was  doing  all 
that  he  could  to  destroy  the  power 
and  prosperity  ofEngland,  and  who 
was  acting  in  concert  with  a  dan- 
gerous and  discontented  domestic 
faction.  If,  then,  at  five  different 
periods,  there  had  been  five  dif- 
ferent dangers  against  which  the 
penal  laws  were  enacted  as  secu- 
rities, how  could  he  (Mr.  Peel)  be 
certain  that  other  dangers  might 
not  arise,  even  though  he  did  not 
at  that  period  see  them,  against 


which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  similar  precautions?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  then 
proceeded  to  state  that  it  had 
been  asked  of  him  and  other  gen- 
tlemen who  supported  the  same 
opinion  on  this  question  as  him** 
self,  what  had  the  state  to  do 
with  religion,  and  why  did  it  in-^ 
terfere  with  the  direction  of  men's 
consciences?  The  state,  he  was 
ready  to  grant,  had  no  concern 
with  religion,  when  religion  had 
no  concern  with  the  state.  But 
in  making  laws  to  govern  this 
moral  and  religious  country,  was 
he  to  exclude  from  his  notice  all 
considerations  of  religion?  Was 
he  to  be  told  that  he  was  not  to 
meddle  with  any  measures  that 
were  calculated  to  affect  men^s 
consciences  ?  Was  he  to  be  in- 
formed that  such  interference  was 
unnecessary,  or  that  it  had  never 
been  previously  exercised?  If 
so,*  how  stood  the  fact  with 
reference  to  the  past?  Was  it 
from  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
England  that  honourable  gentle- 
men had  gleaned  their  informa- 
tion? or  from  those  of  Scotland?  or 
from  those  of  Ireland  ?  or,  last  of 
all,  from  those  of  the  three  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  empire  col- 
lectively? Where  was  it  that 
they  found  that  among  the  mo- 
tives which  influenced  men  as  po- 
litical members  of  society,  religiob 
was  not  one  ?  It  could  not  ^  in 
this  country :  for  what  was  it  then 
which  induced  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  in  bringing 
forward  the  present  motion,  to  • 
proclaim  his  attachment  to  the 
church  of  England?  Why  did 
he  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
guard  himself  against  all  misre- 
presentations to  declare  that  he 
believed  the  church  of  England 
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to  be  pure  and  holy,  and  most 
^sely  established?  Why,  ex- 
cept that  he  saw  the  great  impor- 
tance which  was  attached  to  such 
declaration,  and  the  great  influ- 
ence which  religion  possesses 
over  the  minds  of  our  countrymen? 
Was  he  (Mt.  Peel)  to  be  told 
that  he  ought  on  so  momentous 
a  question  as  the  one  then  before 
the  house  to  neglect  in  his  con- 
sideration the  influence  which  reli- 
gion was  certain  to  exercise  even 
upon  aifsdrs  of  a  temporary  nature  1 
The  next  topic  to  which  Mr. 
Peel  referred,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  was  the  observations 
which  Mr.  Plunkett  had  made 
upon  the  speech  which  he  had 
delivered  upon  this  question  in 
1817,  in  his  place  in  parliament. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
complained  that  that  speech  had 
not  been  fairly  treated,  inasmuch 
as  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  forgotten  to  state 
that  it  was  made  with  reference 
to  the  bill  introduced  into  that 
house  in  1813.  That  bill  was 
founded  on.  a  resolution  of  the 
house,  declaring  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  go  into  a  committee  to 
deliberate  upon  some  modification 
of  the  present  penal  laws  that 
would  be  productive  of  satisfac- 
tion and  conciliation  to  all  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects.  A  great 
part  of  what  he  had  said  in  1817 
was  in  reference  to  that  bill ;  and 
bis  principal  objection  to  it  was, 
that  the  arrangement  which  it 
proposed  was  not  calculated  to 
produce  satisfaction  and  conci- 
tfation  among  all  classes  of  his 
majesty's  subjects.  If  he  were 
asked  what  were  the  dangers 
which  he  apprehended  from  the 
passing  of  that  bill,  he  would  re- 
fer to  the  bill  itself,  of  which  full 


three-'fourths  was  occupied  in 
taking  securities  against  appro* 
bended  dangers.  He  would  put 
it  to  the  candour  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  op- 
posite, and  would  call  upon  him 
to  state  whether  he  thought  that 
if  that  bill  had  been  persisted  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Plunkett)  I^d  said 
gave  political  power  to  the  catho- 
lic on  conditions  to  which  he 
thought  that  the  most  zealous 
protestant  could  not  object,  and 
to  which  the  most  inimical  catho- 
lic could  not  refuse  to  accede,  it 
could  have  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  Ireland.  Would  greater 
difficulties  have  been  found  in 
carrying  its  enactments  into  eflect 
among  the  protestant  or  the 
catholic  part  of  the  population^ 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  recollected  well 
that  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  even  called  upon 
the  house  to  suspend  the  usual 
course  of  legislation,  and  to  wait 
until  it  knew  whether  the  Roman 
catholics  would  or  would  not  ac- 
quiesce in  its  provisions.  Was 
.'he  right  in  stating  that,  if  they 
had  done  so,  the  catholics  them- 
selves would  have  prayed  for  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  t  Was  there 
not  a  general  feeling  of  disappro- 
bation excited  against  it,  not  only 
among  the  clergy,  but  even  among 
the  laity  t  Did  they  not  say  that 
they  would  prefer  to  labour  under 
their  present  disqualification  ra- 
ther than  accept  emancipation 
upon  such  terms  as  were  then 
offered  to  themt  Had  not  the 
house  the  authority  of  the  pope 
to  say  that  the  catholics  could 
have  accepted  them  without  in- 
curring his  disapprobation  ?  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  de- 
claration from  such  a  quarter, 
was  not  the  biU^  itself  considered 
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as  more  objectionable  by  the 
Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  1  After 
Buch  an  occurrence ;  after  such  a 
steady  refusal,  originating  from  an 
honest  and  praiseworthy  attaich- 
ment  to  principle,  of  advantages 
which  they  had  long  wished  to 
acquire,  would  he  (Mr.  Peel)  be 
justiBed  in  excluding  from  his  con-> 
sideration  the  influence  which 
such  a  religion  must  exercise  upon 
the  minds  of  those  wko  professed 
it  ?  But  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  had  insinuated 
that  he  had  accused  the  Roman 
catholics  in  a  body  of  perjury  and 
disloyalty.  He  begged  leave  to 
say  that  he  had  done  no  such 
thing.  It  had  always  been  his 
wish  no  less  than  his  intention  to 
discuss  the  present  question  with 
calmness  and  temper ;  and  no  man 
could  be  more  unwilling  than  he 
was  to  condemn  large  bodies  of 
men  on  account  of  the  violent 
language  adopted  from  interested 
motives  by  some  of  their  members. 
There  might  be  some  obliquity  of 
intellect  in  him  that  prevented 
him  from  seeing  the  propriety  of 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  ca- 
tholic countrymen ;  but  he  could 
assure  the  house  that  there  was 
no  hostility  to  them  in  his  bosom. 
Indeed  he  should  be  guilty  of  the 
utmost  ingratitude  and  illiberal ity, 
if  he  could  include  any  set  of  men 
from  whom  he  had  received  such 
assistance  as  he  had  done  from 
the  catholics  in  Ireland,  in  any  one 
sweeping  charge  of  disloyalty  or 
perjury.  Allowing  them,  how- 
ever, to  be  as  loyal  as  any  of  their 
protestant  countrymen,  and  to  be 
equally  as  incapable  of  falsehood 
and  perjury,  he  still  must  maintain 
the  doctrine  advocated  by  lord 
Somers,  that  it  was  only  reasona- 
ble that  persons^  who  were  to  he 


intrusted  with  high  office,  or  with 
legislation,  should  give  security 
for  their  attachment  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformed  religion. 
He  did  not  charge  the  Roman 
catholics  with  being  less  able  to 
discharge  their  social  duties  with 
propriety  than  other  individuals  ; 
but  he  was  sure  that  if  he  were 
to  be  acting  upon  the  same  prin* 
ciples  as  those  for  which  he  gave 
them  credit,  and  to  be  placed  ia 
the  same  situation  with  regard  to 
the  established  religion  of  the 
country  as  they  now  were  placed^ 
he  could  not  feel  an  attachment 
to  that  religion  which  had  dis^ 
placed  his  own,  or  reirain  from  a 
wish  to  replace  his  church  in  the 
proud  situation  which  it  had  for- 
merly occupied.  Was  there  any 
thing  then  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
catholic  religion,  or  any  thing  ia 
the  past  behaviour  of  its  profess v 
ors,  which  was  calculated  to  6x«- 
empt  them  from  that  suspicioa 
which  he  owned  that  he  himself 
should  have  deserved  had  it  been 
his  fate  to  have  lived  in  a  catho. 
lie  country.?  But  though  tke»e 
apprehensions  might  be  enteiv 
tained,  this  he  would  admit,  that 
so  little  was  he  satisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland,  sa 
anxious  was  he  to  remove  all 
causes  of  dissension,  both  politic 
cal  and  religious,  from  her  inha^ 
bitants,  that  if  he  thought  that 
the  present  measure  would  act, 
he  would  not  say  as  the  panacea 
.  to  her  distresses,  but  as  an  ope- 
rative to  restore  that  concord 
which  he  could  assure  the  hon- 
ourable and  learned  gentleman,  he 
was  as  anxious  as  he  was  to 
restore  to  her,  all  his  fears  of 
danger  to  the  church  would  vanish 
and  give  way,  and  he  would  be  the 
first  to  hail  the  success  of  the 
presem 
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present  motion  as  a  happy  and  joy  - 
ful  omen  of  future  happiness  and 
tranquill'tty.     The  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman,  he  was  sure, 
would  observe  that  he  had  ad- 
mitted the  state  of  Ireland  to  be 
a  dangerous   state;   for  he  was 
well   aware  of  the  political  ani- 
mosities   which  prevailed   in    it, 
and  the  religious  jealousies  which 
distracted  its  inhabitants;  and  no 
man  could  reprobate  more  than 
he  did  the  existence  of  any  sys- 
tem within   it  which   tended   to 
promote  the  interests  of  one  class 
of  men  at  the  expense  of  those  of 
another.     On  this  point  he  be- 
lieved that  justice  was  done  hira 
even  by  those  whose  claims  for 
emancipation  he  felt  himself  bound 
upon   principle  to  resist:  for  he 
could  not  review  the  past  history 
of  England  and  Ireland;  he  could 
not  revert  to  the  gallant  struggling 
for  mastery  which  had  long  been 
carried    on   between    them?    he 
could  not  recollect  the  perpetual 
transfers  of  power,  the  repeated 
confiscations  of  property,  and  the 
constant  bickerings  between  the 
catholic  and  protestant  interests 
of  the  country,  without  thinking 
that  they  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
duct  that  degree   of   animosity 
between  the  contending  parties, 
which  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  had  attributed  to  the 
penal   laws  alone.      He  trusted 
that  the  progress   of  mutual  re- 
finement and  civility  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  would  lead 
to  that  ^neral  harmony  among 
them,    wnich    he    should  vainly 
hope  to  see  attained  by  the  relax- 
ation of  that  code  of  laws  which 
it  was   the  object  of   the  right 
honourable  gentleman  to  repeal. 
There  might,  indeed,    be   other 
pauses  besides  religious  animosi- 


ties which  were  calculated  to  re- 
tard the  growing  unanimity  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.    There  might 
be   commercial   and  other  laws^ 
which  had   alike   a  tendency  to 
keep  alive  popular  fermentation. 
Admitting  such  to  be  the  fact,  it 
might  be  said,   why  then  resist 
this  single  act  of  concession,  this 
step  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
more  general   spirit  of  harmony 
among  the  different  classes  of  his 
majesty's   subjects?     His  answer 
was,  that  he  did  not  concur  in  the 
anticipation  of  such  a  result ;  he 
did  not  think  that  the  repeal  of 
the   laws    affecting    Roman    ca- 
tholics would  harmonize  contend- 
ing and  conflicting  feelings.     He 
did  not  wish  to  touch  prospective- 
ly upon  the  consequences  of  intem« 
•perate   struggles  for  power;    he 
did   not  wish   to   use    language 
which  might  be  construed  into  a 
harsh  interpretation   of  the  acts 
and  objects  of  men  who  pursued 
a  career  of  ambition ;  but  he  must 
say  thisjthat  if  parliament  admitted 
an  equal  capacity  for  the  posses- 
sion of  power,  between  protestant 
and  catholic,  in  this  empire,  they 
would  have  no  means,  considering 
the  state  of  the  population,  of  se- 
curing-that  equal  aivision  of  pow- 
er which  was,  in  his  opinion,  es- 
sential to  the  stability  of  the  ex- 
isting form  of  government.    The 
struggle  between  the  protestant 
and  catholic  would  be  violent,  and 
the  issue  doubtful;  if  they  were 
to  be  sent  forth  together  as  rival 
candidates,  with  an  equal  capacity 
for   direct    parliamentary  repre-' 
sentation,  so  far  from  seeing  any 
prospect    of    the    alleviation   of 
points  of  mutual  difference,   he 
could  only  anticipate  the  revival 
of  animosities  now  happily  extinct, 
and  the  continuance,  in  an  aggra- 
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rated  form,  of  angry  dissensions 
now  happily  gliding  into  decay 
and  disuse.  If  the  consequence 
of  this  alteration  of  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  accompanied  with 
an  alteration  in  the  duration  of 
parliaments — if,  instead  of  sitting 
for  seven  years,  they  were  to  sit 
but  for  three,  then  again  would 
the  more  frequent  collision  of 
protestant  and  catholic  furnish  a 
still  greater  accession  of  violent 
matter  to  keep  alive  domestic 
dissension,  in  every  form  in  which 
it  could  be  arrayed  against  tha 
internal  peace  and  concord  of  the 
country.  These  were  his  honest 
sentiments  upon  this  great  imfx>rt- 
ant  question.  They  were  unin- 
fluenced by  any  motive  but  an 
ardent  anxiety  for  the  durability 
of  the  constitution.  He  spoke 
bis  own  sentiments,  without  at- 
tending to  the  apprehensions  of 
others,  for  he  had  taken  no  paina 
to  collect  what  might  elsewhere 
*be  the  feeling  of  persons  who 
thought  upon  this  subject.  Much 
had  been  said,  both  upon  thi« 
and  another  subject,  of  the 
opinions  which  prevailed  out  of 
doors.  Of  these,  or  of  the  im- 
pressions which  they  diffused,  he 
was  perfectly  careless ;  and  upon 
that  point  he  should  say,  that  if 
this  bill  succeeded,  and  eventually 
revived  hostile  feeUngs  among 
the  people  of  this  country  against 
the  concessions  which  it  involved, 
he  for  one  should  not  appeal  to 
that  angry  spirit,  if  it  arose  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill;  if  the 
people  of  England  became  roused 
by  its  success,  he  should  depre* 
cate  on  this  as  well  as  he  had 
done  upon  any  other  occasion, 
an  appeal  to  their  excited  pas- 
sions upon  the  wisdom  or  the  jus- 
tice of   the   measure.     Against 


such  appeals  he  should  always 
set  his  face,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  deliberative  wisdom  of 
parliament  was  better  calculated 
to  weigh  maturely  the  important 
bearings  of  any  great  question, 
than  the  eeneral  opinions  of  par- 
ties elsewnere.  If  he  thought  the 
claims  contended  for  were  formed 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  state, 
the  whole  voice  of  Engiand,  out 
of  doors,  should  not  dissuade  him 
from  admitting  the  necessity  of 
their  adoption.  It  was  because 
he  thought  the  motion  not  caicii* 
lated  to  promote  any  good  pur- 
pose,  that  he  was  prepared  to  <^ 
pose  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  means* 
His  opinions  and  his  duty  here 
coincided,  and  upon  them  he 
meant  consistently  to  act.  Upon 
this  occasion  he  had  declined  re* 
sorting  to  any  influence  to  coun* 
teract  the  fair  consideration  of 
this  question;  he  had  been,  it 
was  true,  consulted  about  the 
means  of  opposing  it,  and  he  now 
solemnly  declared  that  his  advice 
was  expressed  rather  against  than 
for  petitioning  to  impede  the  bill. 
He  told  the  parties  by  whom  he 
had  been  consulted,  that  he  cared 
not  for  their  petitions;  he  valued 
them  not;  for,  in  his  view,  the 
house  of  commons  were  fuUj 
competent  to  decide  upon  tlie 
whole  merits  of  the  case,  unaid^ 
by  external  assistance ;  he  thought 
they  required  no  illumination  from 
without,  to  enable  them  to  form 
a  sound  decision  upon  whatever 
question  was  submitted  to  their 
consideration.  This  being  his 
opinion,  he  had  given  no  encou* 
ragement  to  counter-petitions  upon 
this  great  question.  He  could 
most  conscientiously  assure  the 
house,  that  no  result  of  this  de* 
bate  could  give  him  unqualified 
satisfaction. 
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saiisfacti<m.  He  was  of  course 
bound  to  wish  that  the  opinions 
which  he  honestly  felt  might  pre- 
vail; but  their  prevalence  mast 
still  be  mingled  with  regret  at  the 
disappointment  which  he  knew 
the  success  of  such  opinions  must 
entail  upon  a  great  portion  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  If,  however,  on 
die  contrary,  tlie  motion  succeed- 
ed, there  was  no  man  who  heard 
him  would  more  cordially  rejoice 
if  his  predictions  proved  unfound- 
ed, his  arguments  groundless,  and 
that  the  result  should  exemplify 
(he  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
nght  honourable  mover,  and  give 
an  increased  confidence  tb  ail 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
in  that  interesting  country  in 
which  such  union  and  harmony 
was  HMist  desirable. 

Sir  Janes  Macintosh  said,  that 
if  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  felt  he 
tad  reason  to  allude  to  the  dis- 
advantages he  laboured  under,  in 
having  to  foHow  so  powerful  a 
speech  as  that  of  the  mover  of 
this  great  question;  if  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  should  have  thought  he  had 
reason  to  complain  at  being  called 
upon  to  rise  immediately  after  the 
great  display  of  the  prodigious 
telents  of  his  right  honourable 
(riendy  who  had  often  been  ad- 
mired for  his  commanding  powers, 
never  so  greatly  exercised  as  upon 
this  night,  when  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  the  greatest  master  of 
eloquence  and  reasoning  now 
existing  in  public  life,  how  much 
more  was  he  (Sir  J.  Macintosh) 
entitled  to  crave  their  indul- 
gence, when  his  duty  was  to  fol- 
low in  expressing  a  coincidence 
of  opinion  with  a  man  who'  had 
exhausted  every  part  of  his  sub- 
ject.  He  was  not  sure  that  under 


such'  circumstances,  and  in  this^ 
exhausted  state  of  the  side  of  the 
question  which  he  meant  to  ad- 
vocate, he  should  have  intruded 
upon  the  attention  of  the  house 
were  it  not  for  some  of  the  con- 
cluding observations  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken.  Were  it  not  for 
these  observations^  he  should  not 
perhaps  have  seized  this  his  first 
opportunity  of  delivering  his  sen- 
timents in  behalf  of  the  great 
cause  of  religion,  of  liberality, 
wise  policy,  national  unanimity, 
and,  indeed,  national  security. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  framed  the  greater  part  of 
his  speech  by  assuming  that  cer-* 
tain  propositions  had  been  laid 
down  by  his  right  honourable 
friend,  which  he  had  never  ut- 
tered, and  by  encountering  other 
propositions  which  he  had  mis* 
takenly  attributed  to  him.  His 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Plunkett)  had  laid  it  down  as  m 
general  principle,  that  by  the  law 
and  constitution  every  English- 
man was  of  common  right  entit-» 
led  to  admissibility,  not  to  ad- 
mission to  the  privileges  of  the 
state.  He  had,  however,  never 
contended  for  it  as  an  unqualified 
principle,  as  one  which  was  open 
to  no  exception  or  reservation.* 
All  his  rignt  honourable  friend 
had  contended  for  was  this,  that 
every  Englishman  had  a  common 
right  not  to  be  disabled  from  an 
admissibility  to  the  attainment  of 
the  distinctions  conferred  by  the 
state.  And  in  laying  down  this 
broad  principle,  so  far  from  put- 
ting it  free  from  exception  or 
qualification,  his  right  honourable 
friend  had  justly  and  forcibly 
ridiculed  the  pedantry  of  those 
metaphysical  politicians  who  had 
attempted 
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attempted  to  reduce  the  system 
of  legislation  to  the  fixedness  ^of 
an  abstract  science.  His  right 
honourable  friend  s  arguments  de- 
duced from  his  positions  were 
principally  expressive  of  his  sense 
of  the  injustice  of  continuing  these 
restrictions,  and  of  the  visionary 
danger  .which  was  apprehended 
from  their  removal.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Peel,)  in  reply  to  the  power- 
ful reasoning  of  his  right  honour- 
able friend,  urged  the  danger  to 
be,  according  to  his  opinion,  ap- 
prehended from  adopting  such  a 
course,  and  enlarged  upon  what 
he  called  the  successive  dangers 
which  at  all  times  operated  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure,  both  before  and  since 
the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover.  But  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  had  forgotten 
that  this  series  of  successive 
dangers  uniformly  arose  from  the 
prevalence  of  one  apprehension, 
which  was  against  the  domination 
of  a  catholic  party  at  home,  act- 
ing  by  the  instigation  of  foreign- 
ers. So  that  the  succession  of 
dangers  alluded  to  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  described  as  one  con- 
tinued than  disjointed  danger, 
)vhich  occasionally  became  more 
apparent  from  the  influence  of 
particular  circumstances.  The 
opinions  of  catholics  were  then 
used  as  a  test,  with  reference  to  the 
foreign  influence  complained  of.  So 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  danger  ap- 
prehended from  Philip  the  second ; 
so  it  was  in  the  tinie  of  Louis  the 
fourteenth ;  afterwards,  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
and  downwards  to  the  time  of 
the  Pretender.  Bi^t  the  danger 
in  all  these  cases  was  one  and  the 


same,  and  alike  ,  imminent  wai 
urgent,  and  required  from  the 
.lawyers  who  framed  these  disa- 
bilities the  great  exception  which 
they  felt  themselves  then  autho- 
rized to  make  in  the  case  of  the 
catholics^  But  this  exception^ 
and  indeed  every  deviation  from 
the  broad  principle  of  equal  ad- 
missibility, was,  as  his  right  ho-- 
nourable  ft-iend  had  said,  enacted 
upon  grounds  professedly  tem- 
porary, and  with  a  limitadon 
which  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  had  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  argumisnt  studiously 
overlooked.  The  statesmen  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  were  pro- 
viding against  what  appeared  U> 
them  to  be  a  great  present  dan- 
ger ;  against  that  alone  were  they 
protecting  themselves;  and  yet 
the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
who  appears  anxious  to  follow 
their  example,  thinks  he  does  so, 
by  advocating  a  continuance  of  a 
part  of  these  laws,  not  because  he 
can  see  apy  present  danger,  but 
because  he  thinks  there  might 
possibly  arise  some  remote  dban- 
ger  to  the  existing  establishmeots 
of  the  state.  The  statesmen  of 
the  revolution  acted  upon  one 
uudeviating  principle  of  exclu- 
sion, arising  out  of  a  danger 
which  they  deemed  to  be  palpc^e 
and  immediate,  while  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  pre- 
pared to  make  permanent  thai 
which  was  originally  meant  solely 
for  a  specific  and  temporary  pur- 
pose. With  respect  to  the  pe- 
tition which  had  been  presented 
from  the  English  ca^olica,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  house 
to  the  fact,  that  they  tendered  a 
declaration  which  went  the  whole 
substance  of  that  required  by  the 
act  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an  act  in 
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tiie  reign  of  that  zealous  queen 
deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  test  of 
^e  loyalty  of  Englishmen.     The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  danger 
which  in  his  opinion  must  arise 
from  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  the 
30th  of  Charles  the  second,  and 
had  loudly  declared,  that  to  repeal 
that  law  would  be  to  alter  the 
whole  frame  of  the  British  consti- 
tution.    When  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  attached  so  much 
constitutional  importance  to  the  act 
of  Charles  the  second,  it  was  right 
to  refer  back  to  its  origin,  and  to 
the  circumstances  which  called  it 
forth.      Now,   with  reference  to 
the  history  of  that  act,   he  (sir 
James     Macintosh)    would    say, 
that  no  law  which  had  ever  been 
promulgated  sprung  from  a  more 
infamous    origin;     no    law  ever 
flowed  from  so  foul  and  impure  a 
source;    never  had  a  law  been 
passed   under  circumstances    of 
80  detestable  and  infamous  a  na- 
ture, as  those  which  attended  the 
enactment  of  that  statute  which 
the  right   honourable  gentleman 
seemed  to  revere,  as  if  it  were  the 
great  charter  of  the  constitution. 
He  had  taken  pains  to  refer  to  the 
journals  for  the  history  of  this 
statute.     It  had  been  introduced 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1678,  and 
it  was  curious  to  see   how   the 
house  had  been  occupied  just  be- 
fore it  adopted  that  act — to  see 
in  what  manner  it  had  prepared 
itself  for  grave  deliberation — with 
what   equanimity  and  temper  it 
commenced  the  work  of  legisla- 
ting for  the  exclusion  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  subjectd  of  this  king^ 
dom.     Would  the  house  believe 
that,  during  the  whole  of  the  da^ 
preceding  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  bouse  had  been  busify 


occupied  in   the  examination  of 
Titus  Oates?      It  was  after  this 
preparation  that  the  bill  so  praised 
had  passed:  when  the  minds  of 
members   were   intoxicated    with 
the  flagitious  perjury  of  that  de- 
testable and  atrocious  miscreant, 
whose  shocking  crimes  had  uot  only 
brought  disgrace  upon  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  duped,  but  also 
sacnflced   the  lives  of  so  many 
innocent  and    deserving  charac- 
ters.    In  that  manner  had  the  bill 
been  passed,  and  it  furnished  a 
melancholy   instance  of   the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  legislature 
was  brought  to  enact  severe  laws, 
and  the  difitculty  always  mani- 
fested to  have  them  revoked,  even 
when  their  injustice  was  apparent. 
Here  was  an  instance  in  which 
one  abandoned   and  remorseless 
miscreant,   an   outcast  from  the 
human  race,  was  able  to  inflame 
that    house — to   delude  it    at  a 
moment   when   it  contained  the 
greatest  patriots  and  the  wisest 
men,  some  of  whom  shed   their 
blood,  and  others   lived  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  country  at  the 
revolution.     Yet  this  single  foul 
and  wretched  perjurer  was  able  to 
hurry  through  a  measure  of  ex- 
clusion  against   millions   of    his 
fellow    subjects,    which   it    took 
twenty  years  of  all  the  genius  and 
patriotism  of  England  to  struggle 
against  in  the  hope  of  undoing. 
Thus  twenty  years  of  the  labours 
of  such  men  were  unable  to  undo 
the  falsehoods  which  it  only  took 
this  wretch  a  single  morning  to 
utter.     Who  then  could  say  that 
such  an  act  ought  to  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  the  weight  which 
ought  only  to  belong  to  measures 
deep  and   well  digested   for  the 
public  welfare?      It  was  not  a 
little  singular  that  the  right  hon* 
ourable 
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ourable  genUeman  should  have 
arrayed  ti^e  authority  of  king 
William  upon  this  occasion  in 
support  of  his  argument.  No 
monarch  had  ever  been  more 
calumniated  by  an  ungrateful 
posterity  than  that  sovereign. 
It  was  true  that  a  paper  had  been 
confided,  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  the  private  agent  of  James  the 
second.  It  was  no  less  true 
that  James  was  anxious  for  the 
repeal  of  the  test  law,  as  he 
wished  to  have  had  as  many  ca- 
tholic officers  as  possible  in  the 
ranks  of  his  army,  to  assist  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ulterior 
designs.  James  had  two  laws 
before  him,  one  of  which  he 
thought  he  might  have  repealed. 
Had  he,  instead  of  attempting  the 
repeal  of  the  test  law,  tried  that 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  there 
was  every  chance  of  his  succeed* 
ing,  for  the  people  had  not  then 
had  long  experience  of  those  fre- 
quent suspensions  of  that  act 
which  now  render  it  so  valuable 
to  Englishmen.  King  James  pre- 
ferred, however,  to  repeal  the  test 
law,  and  he  failed  in  his  attempt. 
King  William  formally  declared 
that  he  would  resist  the  repeal  of 
the  disabling  laws,  although  he 
was  ready  to  concur  in  a  remis. 
sion  of  some  of  the  penal.  And 
he  added  this  very  remarkable 
expression,  that  if  the  remission 
of  the  penal  acts  were  found  to 
succeed,  their  king  might  subse- 
quently consider  of  the  repeal  of 
the  disabling  laws.  Bishop  Bur- 
nett, indeed,  who  must  have  had 
excellent  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  fact,  sUted  that  king  Will- 
iam was  a  greater  favourite  of  the 
catholics  than  any  other  English 
monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne ;  he  secured  for  them  to- 


leration, and  protected  them  froift 
the  then  existing  severity  of  the 
law.  The  right  honourable  geiH 
tleman  had  referred  to  the  debate 
upon  the  occasional  conformity 
question,  but  he  was  not  justified 
in  deducing  from  it  any  things 
besides  this,  that  these  laws  were 
then  the  subject  of  constant  eva- 
sion, just  as  they  had  been  since 
George  the  first's  ind^nnity  act. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  praised  in  becoming  terms 
the  character  of  lord  Somers,  and 
he  hoped  that  any  thing  which, 
might  fall  from  him  (sir  Jameft 
Macintosh)  would  not  weaken  the 
authority  of  that  great  man  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house.  But 
the  right  honourable  gentlemaa 
had  strangely  mistaken  the  acts 
of  those  times,  when  he  inferred 
that,  because  their  ancestors  had 
wisely  guarded  against  an  existing 
danger,  they  meant  to  enact  for  . 
future  ages  a  perpetual  exclusion 
bill.  Th^  right  honourable  gen^ 
tleman  was  most  unfortunate 
when  he  quoted  the  case  of  the 
quakers, 'as  being  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Roman  catholics; 
they  were,  he  said^  admitted  upon 
their  own  test  in  civil  cases,  but 
rejected  upon 'it  in  crinoinal.  This 
was,  however,  a  singular,  and  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  rather 
an  absurd  analogical  argument  to 
justify  the  exclusion  of  the  catho- 
lics. The  right  honourable  gen* 
tleman  wished  to  impress  upon 
the  house  that  the  one  exclusion 
was  not  greater  tlian  the  other. 
But  did  he  recollect  that  the  diss- 
biiities  attaching  to  qnakers  in 
criminal  cases,  to  which  he  al- 
luded, could  not  so  much  be  said 
to  affect  themselves  as  the  parties 
who  required  their  ,  evidence? 
As  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
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man  had  introduced  the  case  of 
the  quakers,  by  way  of  iliustra- 
ting  the  state  of  the  catholics,  he 
should  beg  leave  to  pursue  it  for 
a  similar  purpose.  Of  all  ihe 
sects  which  had  sprung  up  in 
modem  times,  none  had  at  the 
commencement  excited  more  con- 
cern and  disgust  than  the  quakers, 
yet  none  had  shown  in  their  sub- 
sequent intercourse  with  society 
more  mild  or  benignant  habits. 
They  had  alarmed  all  the  autho- 
rities of  the  state  at  the  com- 
mencement, by  declaring  all  was 
unlawful,  and  by  refusing  to  give 
in  the  courts  of  justice  that  test 
of  veracity  which  was  afforded 
by  every  other  clc^ss  in  society. 
Iliey  had  by  such  acts  set  a  pre- 
cedent of  disloyalty  to  their  coun- 
try, whose  invasion  they  would 
not  repel,  and  whose  laws  they 
would  not  uphold.  These  acts 
naturally  enough  tended  to  alarm 
society,  but  yet  experience  of 
their  conduct  showed  that  their 
habits  were  not  only  harmless, 
but  their  conduct  highly  useful. 
What  was  the  objection  to  the  ca- 
tholics? That  they  entertained 
opinions  which  in  their  remote 
operation  might  possibly  under 
fancied  circumstances  affect  the 
state.  It  was  shamefully  declared 
in  the  petition  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Leicester,  that  the 
catholics  hold  a  mental  reserva- 
tion by  which  they  could  annul 
their  tests.  He  was  shocked  at 
this  imputation  upon  a  religion 
which  had  been  that  of  Christen- 
dom for  ten  centuries — ^which  had 
been  professed  and  believed  by 
sir  Thomas  More,  by  Fenelon, 
and  yet  it  was  the  religion  which 
could  boast  of  such  names,  that 
was  pronounced  by  the  clergy  of 
Leicester  to  be  capable  of  tolera- 
1821. 


ting  such  immoral  evasion.  Such 
an  imputation  he  believed  to  be 
a  gross  outrage  upon  any  set  of 
christians,  and  subversive  of  all 
society ;  it  was'  a  libel  upon  the 
christian  religion,  and  one  which 
he  repeated  was  a  libel  upon  the 
christiisih  religion,  was  calumnious, 
when  coming  f^om  any  set  of  per- 
sons professing  the  principle  of 
Christianity.  If  he  were  present 
when  the  petition  from  Leicester 
were  brought  up,  he  should,  if  he 
stood  singly  ,have  divided  the  house 
against  the  reception  of  so  gross  a 
libel.  With  his  consent,  that  peti- 
tion should  never  have  remained 
upon  the  table,  for  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,  and  to  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite 
had  throughout  his  speech  laid  a 
great  stress  upon  securities,  but 
he  had  throughout  evaded  the 
real  question,  and  continued  to 
dazzle  and  bewilder  it  with  details, 
which  he  ought  to  haVe  known  it 
were  useless  to  discuss  before  the 
leadmg  principle  was  settled. 
The  real  question  was,  whether 
the  church  of  Ireland  incurred 
greater  or  less  danger  by  a  con- 
ciliation or  exclusion.  He  would 
contend  that  the  danger  was 
considerably  diminished  by  con- 
ciliating the  great  majority,  who 
did  not  profess  in  Ireland  the 
religion  of  the  state.  He  appealed 
to  the  experience  of  history  to 
show,  that  emancipation  had 
always  been  the  best  security  for 
the  established  church.  When 
the  catholics  were  admitted  to 
seats  in  parliament,  had  they  en- 
dangered the  church  establish- 
ment? History  answered,  no, 
for  then  the  conspirators  were 
found  out  of  doors.  The  rebellion 
of  1641  was  not  brought  on  by 
G  catholics, 
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oatholics,  but  arose  principally 
out  of  the  hard  and  cruel  admi- 
nistration of  lord  Strafford.  In 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  first,  were  the  popish  peers 
concerned  in  the  plots  against  his 
life?  From  a  review  of  these 
facts  he  inferred,  that  the  greater 
danger  must  always  be  appre- 
hended from  the  exclusion  of  an 
important  part  of  the  subjects  of 
the  empire.  Conciliatory  laws 
must  always  be  productive  of  be- 
nefit. The  anabaptists  of  Muster 
underwent  a  total  alteration  of 
character,  and  became  safe,  not 
by  any  alteration  of  their  tenets, 
but  by  a  beneficial  alteration  of 
their  circumstances.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  talked 
6f  former  wars,  of  confiscation  of 
property,  and  of  commercial  jea- 
lousies; but  in  enumerating  the 
causes  hostile  to  the  happiness 
tod  peace  of  Ireland,  he  had 
omitted  to  notice  the  laws  of  ex- 
clusion, a  cause  which  poured 
fresh  venom  into  all  the  others. 
It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  Ire- 
land, from  the  first  moment  of  her 
intimacy  with  this  country,  to  be 
goaded  and  tormented  by  perpe. 
tual  distinctions  and  divisions 
among  her  people.  First  there 
was  the  distmction,  unavoidable, 
but  not  therefore  less  painful,  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered; then  came  the  distinction 
between  old  proprietors  and  new 
proprietors ;  next,  the  distinction 
of  Englishman  and  Irishman ;  but 
the  great  distinction  of  all,  the 
distinction  which  had  served  to 
keep  alive  every  other  contention 
which  had  produced  the  dreadful 
insurrection  in  the  reign  ,of 
Elizabeth,  and  which  had  pro- 
longed the  miseries  and  retailed 
the  civilization  of  Ireland,  even  to 


the  present  hour— that  distinction 
was  the  distinction  of  protestant 
and  papist — a  distinction  which 
animated  political  differences  with 
that  burning  hatred  peculiar  to 
religious  fanaticism.  The  laws 
from  which  the  present  motion 
sought  relief  had  impeded  the 
progress  of  Ireland's  civilization, 
had  condemned  her  brilliant  and 
valuable  talent  to  obscurity,  and 
had  reduced  her  to  that  state 
of  civil  dissension  which  ever 
had  been,  and  ever  must  be, 
a  state  of  weakness.  The  laws 
which  the  house  was  now  called 
upon  to  abolish-—  those  laws  were 
the  trophies  which  one  body  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  erected  over 
the  defeat  and  degradation  of 
another  body:  they  were  the 
brands  which,  for  a  long  course 
of  ages,  had  been  imprinted  upon 
the  foreheads  of  an  immense  mass 
of  population ;  and  those  marks 
•of  degradation  parliament  was 
now  once  more  called  upon  to 
efiace.  At  such  a  crisis  it  was 
impossible  not  to  advert  to  the 
intended  visit  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  country  in  question.  His  ma- 
jesty would  have  the  honour  to  be 
the  first  kiqg  who,  for  a  period  of 
400  years,  had  entered  Ireland  in 
the  way  of  peace.  Henry  the 
second,  Richard  the  second,  Wil- 
liam the  third,  had  visited  Ire* 
land ;  but  they  visited  it  as  con- 
querors. Most  singularly  unhap- 
py had  been  the  fortune  of  that 
country.  William  the  third,  the 
preserver  of  England,  was  the 
conqueror  of  Ireland;  the  con- 
queror, perhaps,  in  a  just  and 
necessary  war — but  still  the  con- 
queror. He  emancipated  Hol- 
land, England,  Europe ;  but  he 
came  a  conqueror  to  Ireland.  It 
depended  upon  the  conduct  of 
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the  house  of  commons  this  even- 
ing, not,  whether  his  present  ma- 
jesty should  be  received  in  Ireland 
with  respect  and  cordiality,  for 
that  no  doubt  he  would  be,  but 
whether  he  should,  upon  his  first 
visit,  enter  that  country  as  the 
benefactor  of  his  people ;  it  de- 
pended upon  the  aecision  of  that 
Qouse  whether  the  king,  upon  his 
projected  tour,  should  meet  a 
nattering  and  short-lived  popula- 
rity; or,  whether  he  should  land 
in  Ireland  sC^  a  guardian  and  a 
father,  bearing  to  his  oppressed 
and  disunited  subjects  the  inva- 
luable blessings  of  the  British 
constitution. . 

Mr.  Ped  explained. 

Lord  Bury  could  not  but  con« 
sider  any  law  •  in  the  nature  of 
exclusicin,  directed  agamst  so  va- 
luable a  body  of  men  as  the  catho- 
lics of  England  and  Ireland,  to  be 
a  most  intoler^le  grievance.  In 
England  ttv^  catholics  were  not 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  dan- 
gerous ;  while  their  steady  loyalty 
and  patient  obedience  under  the 
hardships  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  gave  pledge  for  their 
good  conduct  when  those  hard- 
ships might  be  at  an  end.  If  the 
catholics  of  IrelancT  were  more 
numerous,  the  political  arrange*- 
ments  of  that  country  called  still 
more  loudly  for  the  change ;  for 
no  kingdom  could  be  equitably 
juled  under  laws  which,  of  them- 
selves* drew  a  Une  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed. 

Mr.  Dennis  Browne  rose  amid 
cheers,  and  cries  of  "  spoke.** 

Mr.  }F.,  Wynn  ro^e  to  order. 
He  apprehended  Uto  be  a  fixed 
rule  of  the  house  that  a  member 
who  seconded  a  motion  without 
speaking  could  not  afterwards 
speak  in  the  debate. 


The  Speaker  said  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point. 
A  member  who  seconded  a  mo- 
tion without  speaking  was  some- 
times permitted,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  house,  to  speak  in  the 
debate ;  but,  strictly,  that  course 
could  not  be  taken. 

Mr.  Dennis  Browne  being  cheered 
by  the  house,  proceeded;  but, 
from  the  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed, the  honourable  member 
was  at  first  inaudible,  but  as 
soon  as  the  honourable  member  s 
words  became  distinctly  audible, 
he  was  contending  for  a  refe- 
rence to  a  committee.  Emanci- 
pation had  evidently  been  the  firm 
mtention  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  knew 
that  it  could  only  be  safely  granted 
by  making  the  protestants  the 
majority,  and  who,  with  a  view 
to  such  majority,  conceived  and 
executed  the  imion  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  honour- 
able member  concluded  by  hint- 
ing at  the  dangers  which  might 
attend  a  continued  refusal  of  the 
boon  in  question,  and  by  decJar- 
ing  that  no  dangers  whatever 
could  arise  out  of  the  concession 
of  it.. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson^  in  opposing 
the  motion,  declared  that  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  enjoyed  as 
much. liberty  as  it  was  necessary 
for  any  set  of  men  to  enjoy.  The 
.catholic  was  looked  upon  with 
jealousy  in  all  protestant  coun- 
tries. He  might  give  as  exam- 
ples, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Hol- 
land. The  house  ought  not  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of 
experience.  It  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  granting  of  privi- 
leges to  catholics  would  not  excite 
the  alarms  of  their  protestant 
fellow  citizens.  The  honourable 
gentleman  concluded  a  speech, 
G  2  very 
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very  little  of  which  was  distinctly 
heard,  by  saying  he  would  vote 
against  the  motion. 

Mr,  Charles  Grant  said  he  would 
now  trouble  the  house  with  the 
few  observations  which  he  had 
to  make,  because  from  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  night,  he 
might  otherwise  be  precluded 
from  delivering  hts  sentiments  on 
this  important  question ;  the  de- 
livering of  which,  in  the  situation 
in  which  he  stood,  he  esteemed  a 
solemn  and  imperative  duty.  He 
had  listened  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention and  the  greatest  delight  to 
the  eloquence  with  which  the 
motion  had  been  introduced — an 
eloquence  which,  while  it  called 
to  the  support  of  the  policy  which 
it  recommended  the  names  of  the 
illustrious  statesmen  and  great 
geniuses  of  former  times,  evinced 
Uie  possession  of  a  high  portion 
of  kmdred  talent.  He  had,  mdeed, 
heard  the  speech  of  the  right 
honourable  and  learned  gentle<* 
man  with  wonder  and  admiration, 
esteeming  it  worthy  of  ihe  cause 
which  it  defended — worthy  of  the 
principles  which  it  advocated,  and 
worthy  of  the  petitioners  whose 
claims  it  stated  and  enforced.  He 
fMr.  Grant)  presumed  to  think 
that  the  cause  had  made  progress, 
not  only  from  the  'powerful  elo- 
quence and  convincing  reasoning 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Plunkett),  but  from  the  ob- 
servations of  his  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Peel),  who  had  spoken 
on  the  question  as  became  the 
frankness  and  candour  of  his  just 
and  manly  mind.  His  right  ho- 
nourable friend  had,  however, 
argued  upon  a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion which  was  not  before  the 
house,  and  answered  propositions 
which  had  not  been  advanced. 


He  had  argued  as  if  it  had  been 
proposed  to  repeal  all  the  disa- 
bilities under  which  the  catholics 
laboured,  at  once,  without  ex- 
amination or  deliberation;  where- 
as, it  merely  pledged  the  house  to 
inquire  into  them  by  a  committee. 
He  (Mr.  Grant)  owned  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  his  right  honour- 
able friend  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  repeal  of  the  catholic 
disabilities  and  the  abolition  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and 
argue  that  because  the  latter 
could  change  the  former,  it  ought 
not  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  prayer  of  the  petition- 
ers contained  nothing  offensive  or 
revolting;  they  asked  for  inquiry; 
they  besought  the  house  to  ex. 
amine  their  case;  and^  if  their 
claims  should  be  shown  to  be 
founded  in  policy  and  justice^  to 
remove  the  disabilities  under 
which  they  laboured.  His  right 
honourable  friend  answered  *'  True 
,it  is  we  feel  for  your  situation; 
true  it  is  your  case  is  a  hard 
one:  but  we  cannot  grant  your 
request;  for  if  we  did  so  we  must 
repeal  the  test  and  corporation 
acts!**  The  catholics  came  boldly 
forward  and^aid,  that  past  causes 
of  animosity  ought  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  that,  in  their  present  dispo- 
sition towards  our  establishments, 
there  existed  no  ground  for  alarm. 
To  this  his  right  honourable  friend 
answered — "True,  they  are  for- 
gotten; but  in  the  revolutions  of 
states,  at  some  future  distant 
period,  we  may  become  afraid  of 
you;  and  we  will,  therefore,  per- 
severe in  the  same  treatment  of 
you  as  before,  when  you  were 
really  dangerous.**  It  was  thus 
that  we  treated  the  catholics  of 
Ireland.  His  honourable  friend 
behind  him  (Mr.  Dawson)  had 
called 
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called  upon  him  to  follow  him  to 
DemnarKy  to  Sweden,  and  Hol- 
land, and  see  how  the  catholics 
were  there  treated.     He  would 
not  obey  the  call  of  his  honour- 
able friend;  he  would  not  follow 
him  to  foreign  countries;  he  would 
appeal  to  the  British  constitution, 
and  call  upon  the  house  rather  to 
set  than  to  follow  an  example. 
Motives  of   policy  and   justice, 
which  affected  the  whole  empire, 
pressed  upon  parliament  the  con- 
sideration of  the  catholic  claims ; 
but  more  particularly  tlie  interests 
of  Ireland  required  that  so  import- 
ant a  part  of  the  population  should 
not  be  excluded  iirom  the  benefit 
of  the  British  constitution.    The 
right  honourable  gentleman  here 
dnw  an  elegant  contrast  of  the 
state  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain    and    Ireland,    and    at- 
tributed some  share  of  the  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  in  the  two 
countries  to  the  anomalous  dis- 
abilities under  which  most  classes 
of  the  sister  kingdom  laboured; 
but  we  are  sorry  that  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  his  observations.     He 
represented  Ireland  as  subject  to 
inconsistencies  and  ^omalies  of 
aU  kinds— suffering  much  local 
oppression  and  great  general  dis- 
tress,  having  its  higher  classes 
excluded  from  privileges  to  which 
the  lower  were  admitted,  wanting 
that  sympathy  between  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  society,  and  that  in- 
terchange and  communication  of 
sentiment  and  feeling  between  the 
different  ranks  of  life,  which  con- 
stituted at  once  the  glory  and  the 
security    of   England.      In    this 
country  freedom  lived  along  the 
line  which  joined  all  the  classes 
of  the  community,  and  our  insti- 
tutions were  conductors  of  the 


feneral  feelbg.     Why'  was  not 
Ireland  in  this  state?     Why  was 
property  there  stripj^ed  of  its  in- 
fluence?    Why  was  it  divested  of 
the  force  of   authority?      What 
was  the  result  of  all  this  ?    Local 
outrages— distrust  of  the  laws  in 
a  people  disposed  to  obedience — 
extending  to  all  classes  of  the 
community  —  operating    in    the 
higher  classes  to  a  contempt  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  lower  to  a 
transgression  of  it.     He  did  not 
attribute  all  this  state  of  things 
to   the  cathoUc  disabilities;  but 
as  little  was  he  inclined  to  allow 
that  these  disabilities  had  no  part 
in  it.    The  system  formerly  pur- 
sued with  reeard  to  Ireland  had 
been  to  legislate  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  country.    The  ca- 
lamities of  the  people  followed, 
step  by  step,  the  system  of  degra- 
dation to  which  &ey  were  sub- 
jected, and  the  relaxation  of  the 
oppressive  laws  had  been  as  in- 
variably followed  by  improvement 
and  increasing  order.     It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  while  Wales 
and  Chester  owed  their  liberties 
to  Charles  the  second,  Ireland 
had  been  deprived  of  hers   by 
William  the   third.      When    he 
heard  of  the  inconsistencies  that 
would  be  involved  in    granting 
the  catholic  claims,  he  could  not 
but  contrast  them  with  the  in- 
consistencies of  the  present  sys- 
tem, where  Ireland  might  have 
catholic  electors,  but  could  not 
return  a  catholic  representative — 
where  catlioUcs  might  be  magis-* 
trates,  but  not  sheriffs — barristers, 
but  not  king's  counseK     There 
was  nothing  more  inconsistent  in 
a  protestant  king  having  persons 
of  the  catholic  religion    in    his 
council  than  a  king  of  the  episco- 
pal system  having   presbyteriaa 
counsellors ; 
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counsellors ;  and  a  parliament  that 
might  be  filled  with  dissenters 
could  admit,  without  inconsist* 
ency,  a  catholic.  But  did  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  catholics  from  the 
privileges  they  claimed,  produce 
peace  or  any  corresponding  ad- 
vantages? No.  If  there  was 
danger  to  our  establishments,  as 
alleged  from  the  admission  of  the 
catholics,  there  was  greater  dan- 
ger from  their  exclusion.  There 
were  two  lines  of  demarkation  on 
which  the  house  might  take  its 
stand.  First,  it  might  have  re- 
pealed the  penal  laws,  and,  aller 
repealing  them,  might  have  stood 
on  the  existing  disabilities,  or 
might  repeal  both.  But  parlia- 
ment had  not  stood  on  either.  It 
had  repealed  all  the  penal  sta- 
tutes, and  some  of  the  disabi- 
lities, retaining  others.  It  was 
contended  that,  if  the  catholics 
obtained  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  disabilities,  they  would 
become  formidable  to  our  esta- 
blishments by  becoming  more 
powerful.  This,  he  contended, 
would  not  be  the  case.  As  indi- 
viduals, those  who  attained  office 
or  distinction  would  become  more 
powerful ;  but  the  body  would  be 
less  so,  because  less  united.'  Be- 
sides, a  government  ought  not  to 
found  its  security  on  the  weakness 
of  its  subjects,  but  on  their  con- 
fidence. There  was  no  part  of 
the  constitution  which  ought  to 
depend  on  the  powerlessness  of 
any  portion  of  the  subjects.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  the  count- 
less and  nameless  ties  by  which 
the  constitution  attracted  to  itself 
the  affections  of  subjects,  and 
therefore  it  was  madness  to  per- 
sist in  any  measure,  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  which  was  to  alienate 
those   edfections.     He    implored 


the  house  to  consider  that  the 
fate  of  Ireland  was  at  stake — 0 
look  at  the  state  of  the  population 
of  that  country — to  reflect  on  its 
present  misery — and  on  what  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  had 
already  done  for  that  country 
under  the  auspices  of  our  late 
sovereign.  Let  it  no  longer  be 
said  of  Ireland,  that,  having  per- 
formed the  duties  which  the  con- 
stitution exacted,  she  was  still 
excluded  frohi  the  privileges  lo 
Which  she  had  a  constitutional 
right.  He  called  on  the  house 
to  ratify  this  night  the  solemn 
contract  of  the  union,  and  to 
make  that  great  measure  in  reality 
what  it  was  in  name.  What  dA 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  projected  that 
measure,  conceive  to  be  its  na- 
ture? He  asked  the  house  what 
meaning  that  great  statesman  at- 
tached to  the  following  lines, 
which  he  had  applied  to  the  union 
of  the  two  countries : — 

Kon.ego,  nee  TeocrUItalos  partrejubcboy 
Nee  miM  regna  peto:  parimis  fe  l^bns 


Inv'icta  gentM  stcma  in  fceden  mittaafc. 

What,  he  asked,  did  Mr.  Pitt 
understand  by  the  eternal  laws 
of  confederacy,  which  were  in 
future  to  bind  those  nations,  not 
in  the  relations  of  conqueror  and 
conquered,  but  in  equality  of 
laws  ?  "  We  prbfess  to  follow  the 
policy  of  that  enlightened  states- 
man in  our  intercourse  and  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries; 
but  on  his  system  of  domestic 
policy  we  have  not  yet  acted, 
nor  will  the  maxims  on  which 
that  system  was  foimded  be 
reduced  to  practice  till  the  in* 
scription  on  his  tomb  records  the 
liberation  of  Ireland.  Look  at 
the  state  of  education  in  that 
country,  and  view  its  natives  pur- 
suing^ 
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suing  every  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  These  are  sequrities 
springing  up  where  they  were 
least  expected,  as  if  sent  by  pro- 
vidence to  remove  a  base  and  illi- 
beral pretext.  Let  us  not  take 
advantage  of  them  to  continue 
the  present  system  of  injustice, 
but  let  us  rather  avail  ourselves 
of  them,  as  raised  up  by  that  pro- 
vidence which  I  believe  to  be  the 
peculiar  protection  of  national 
faith  and  national  justice.*' 

When  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  bad  concluded,  calls  of 
^'question,  question/'  were  loudly 
vociferated  from  all  parts  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Luke  White  rose-  chiefly  to 
make  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  for 
the  able  support  he  had  given  to 
the  motion,  and  he  hoped  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  ar- 
guments, from  his  opportunities 
of  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
Ireland,  would  have  due  weight 
with  the  house. 

Mr.  BankeSf  sen.  rose  amidst 
the  most  deafening  cries  of ''  ques- 
tion, question,"  and  spoke  at 
some  length  against  the  motion. 
The  coughing  of  the  menibers, 
and  other  expressions  of  impa- 
tience, rendered  it  impossible  to 
hear  any  one  entire  sentence 
of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
speech. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  rose  to  order. 
If  the  impatience  of  the  house  on 
so  material  a  question  as  the  pre- 
sent was  so  great  as  to  prevent 
his  honourable  friend  from  ob- 
taining a  hearing,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  move  an  adjourn- 
ment 

Mr.  Bankes  said  he  was  not 
inclined  to  persevere. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  rose  merely 


to  state  a  fact  connected  with  the 
present  question.  'The  circum- 
stance to  which  he  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  house  was 
the  insertion  in  the  Gazette  of  an 
address  purporting  to  come  from  • 
an  association  of  orangemen  in 
Ireland.  He  understood  that  from 
among  the  addresses  presented  to 
his  majesty  a  selection  was  made 
for  publication  in  the  Gazette  by 
the  minister  whose  duty  it  was; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say,  in  ius- 
tice  to  ministers,  that  the  indivi- 
dual who  selected  that  address 
must  have  done  so  without  the 
sanction  of  his  colleagues,  as  it 
was  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to 
the  sovereign.  It  was  not  per- 
haps generally  known  that  this 
class  of  individuals  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  of  the  land 
to  be  an  illegal  association,  inas- 
much as  they  bound  themselves 
to  a  conditional  allegiance,  and 
to 'principles  unknown  to  the  great 
body  of  the  public.  The  address 
in  question  had  been  brought 
over  to  this  country  by  the  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin,  and  had  been 
presented  to  bis  majesty,  sur* 
rounded  and  emblazoned  with 
those  symbols  of  the  association 
which  were  understood  only  by 
its  own  members.  The  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin,  who  had  been 
employed  to  carry  over  this  ad- 
dress by  a  body  of  persons  busied 
in  exasperating  one  part  of  the 
community  against  the  other,  was 
his  majesty's  stationer  in  Ireland, 
and,  he  understood,  had  ex. 
pected  to  receive  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  presenting  it.  A 
noble  lord,  remarkable  for  his 
suavity  of  manners,  and  his  powers 
of  enlivening  even  aldermen,  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  furnish  the 
knight-expectant  with  the  motto 
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"  pro  patria^*'  wbich  he  conceived 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  sta- 
tioner. Having  failed,  however, 
to  obtain  the  honour  which  he 
had  been  led  to  expect,  the  lord 
mayor  was  condoled  with  by  his 
friends,  and  an  honourable  alder- 
man (sir  William  Curtis)  whom 
he  now  saw  at  the  bar,  and  who 
was  remarkable  for  his  festive 
urbanity,  had  resolved  "  to  cheer 
him  up*'  with  a  dinner.  He  should 
only  add  his  hope  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  party  addresses  would 
always  be  reprobated  by  that 
house,  as  it  could  never  be  de- 
sired that  the  sovereign  of  this 
kingdom  should  become  the  so- 
vereign of  a  party  or  faction. 

Lord  CastUreagh  and  Sir  G. 
Hill  rose  at  the  same  moment 
amidst  loud  calls  for  the  question. 
The  noble  lord  was  called  for  by 
both  sides  of  the  house,  but  he 
gave  place  to 

Sir  G.  HiU,  who  complained 
that  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  had  introduced  a 
subject  wholly  irrelevant*  The 
honourable  baronet  said,  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  accompanying 
the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin.  He 
should  oppose  the  present  mo- 
tion, because  the  former  conces- 
sions to  the  catholics  had  failed 
to  produce  that  conciliation  among 
the  several  classes  in  Ireland, 
which  he  and  other  protestant 
gentlemen  had  endeavoured  to 
promote.  The  right  honourable 
secretary  for  Ireland  had  not  fa- 
voured the  house  with  an  opinion, 
founded  on  his  experience  of  three 
years,  whether  the  restrictions  on 
the  catholics  were  not  as  neces- 
sary now  as  formerly. 

Lord  Castlereagh  could  not  suf- 
fer the  question  to  go  to  a  vote, 
without  troubling  the  house  with 


a  few  observations.  The  present 
was  a  subject  which  haa  been 
often  discussed,  and  on  which  be 
had  frequently  expressed  his  own 
sentiments  on  former  occasions; 
but  it  was  one  which  he  never 
approached  without  great  pain, 
because  it  compelled  him  to  dif- 
fer from  those  friends  with  whom 
he  usually  agreed  on  other  poli- 
tical and  national  questions. 
Another  circumstance  that  gave 
him  great  pain  was,  that  mmi 
what  had  passed  he  saw  no  great 
prospect  of  a  more  favourable 
issue  to  the.  question  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  than  had  formerly 
attended  it ;  but  still  he  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  express  him- 
self candidly  and  without  reserve. 
He  had  often  wondered  that  the 
extent  of  the  question  now  re- 
maining for  discussion  had  so 
much  importance  attached  to  it. 
He  could  indeed  conceive  why 
the  catholics  should  consider  it  of 
great  importance,  because,  as  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had 
observed,  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  feel  great  interest  in  being  ex- 
cluded from  those  offices  and 
honours  which  were  open  to  the 
attainment  of  others,  and  in  being 
considered,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  constitution,  not 
as  dissenters,  but  as  catholics. 
Still,  however,  the  question  at 
issue  certainly  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  involve  that  degree  of  ad- 
vantage on  the  one  side,  and  of 
danger  on  the  other,  which  ought 
to  provoke  the  warmth  that  at 
present  existed.  He  could  not 
conceive  how  that  mind  was  con- 
structed which  convinced  itself  of 
danger  arising  from  the  equality 
of  protestants  and  catholics,  or 
which  could  have  any  other  ob- 
jections to  the  establishment  of 
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that  equality  than  a  repugnance 
to  change  of  every  kind.  He  could 
not  persuade  himself^  if  this  con- 
oesiion  were  made  to-monow,  that 
it  could  bring  the  catholics  any  ac- 
cession of  power,  and  he  thought 
that  the  right  honourable  gentle, 
man  had  stated  this  point  more 
strongly  than  was  borne  out  by 
the  truth.  Stress  might  be  laid 
on  the  numbers  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  the  danger  which 
might  be  apprehended  from  that 
circumstance,  if  ever  they  should 
attain  any  considerable  increase 
of  political  power;  but  if  we 
looked  to  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pare,  and  see  their  numbers  greater 
out  of  all  proportion,  we  could 
not  for  a  moment  entertain  any 
idea  of  danger  to  the  constitution 
from  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  if  they  had 
the  means  or  the  inclination — 
neither  of  which  he  admitted — ^to 
turn  their  acquired  strength  against 
the  interests  of  their  country. 
He  would  now  put  it  to  the  house, 
whether,  considering  the  nice 
balance  of  opinion  in  that  and  the 
other  house  of  parliament  upon 
this  question,  it  was  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  suffered  to  hang 
about  them  in  an  unsettled  state? 
Looking  at  the  present,  and  what 
might  he  the  future  state  of  Eu- 
rope, he  would  ask  whether  such 
a  question,  calculated  as  it  was 
to  create  considerable  embarrass- 
ment, ought  to  remain  permanent- 
Sr  unsettled?  Giving  every  cre- 
it  to  his  right  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Peel)  for  the  candid  and 
honourable  manner  in  which  he 
had  discussed  this  question,  yet 
he  could  not  agree  with  him,  that 
in  the  fear  of  a  future  possible 
embarrassment  or  danger  to  the 
country,  or  even  in  the  fear  of  a 


danger  of  our  having  a  catholic 
king,  we  ought  io  auow  a  ques- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  present  to  hang  about 
the  government  in  an  unsettled 
state.  He  had  not  understood 
as  his  right  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Peel)  seemed  to  have  done, 
that  the  right  honourable  eentle- 
man  (Mr.  Phmkett)  had  looked 
upon  the  question  as  one  of 
right;  if  he  had  so  done,  he  (lord 
Castlereagh)  must  differ  from  him, 
for  he  looked  upon  the  question 
of  admissibility  as  one  which 
must  be  decided  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  He  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  maintain  the  right  of  the 
state  to  abridge  the  libertv  of  the 
subject,  where  that  was  K>und  to 
be  necessary  for  the  general  be- 
nefit, and  this  he  held  to  be  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  support 
of  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  state; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  necessity 
now  existed  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Roman  catholics;  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic was  not  placed  onthefooting 
of  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
England  in  general;  this  was  a 
marked  and  particular  exclusion, 
and  for  which  he  could  see  no  rea- 
sonable ground  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country.  The  noble  lord  then 
proceeded  to  show,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try or  of  Europe  which  would  jus- 
tify the  continued  exclusion  of  the 
Roman  catholics  from  taking  that 
station  in  society  which  their 
growing  prosperity  had  entitled 
them  to,  and  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  future  danger  from  their 
increased  power  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  their  exclu- 
sion. He  could  not  admit  that 
the  cases  of  Hamburgh  or  Swe. 
den,  which  his  right  honourable 
friend  had  cited,  were  of  sufiBcient 
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forcie  to  support  hia  argument; 
for  he  believed  that  we  were  the 
only  power  ia  £urope  at  present 
which  acted  upon  this  principle  of 
exclusion  from  office  on  religious 
grounds.  France  did  not  act 
upon  such  a  principle,  and  he  be- 
lieted  that  the  only  one  question 
upon  which  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na were  unanimous  was  that  of 
doing  away  with  distinctions  and 
preferences  on  account  of  religion. 
He  therefore  thought  we  ought 
not  to  be  the  power  which  should 
continue  such  distinctions,  parti- 
cularly as,  thank  Grod,  our  religion 
was  not  one  which  in  any  degree 
sanctioned  intolerance  to  those  who 
differed  from  iL  When  he  ap- 
plied this  principle  to  Ireland,  he 
saw  the  strongest  reason  for  sup- 
porting it.  He  would  not  have 
it  understood  that  the  question 
of  catholic  emancipation  was 
ever  held  out  to  Ireland  as  a 
pledge  for  the  union  of  that  coun- 
try with  England.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  that  ques- 
tion was  ta  be  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 
Looking,  however,  to  the  situation 
of  Ireland,  he  maintained  the 
only  practical  mode  of  effectually 
putting  an  end  to  the  embarrass- 
ments which  were  met  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  would  be  by 
removing  the  discontents  arising 
from  thepresent  situation  of  the  Ro- 
man catholics.  He  would  declare, 
that  they  could  never  expect  to 
settle  the  differences  which  exist- 
ed in  Ireland,  and  to  apply  to  it  the 
remedies  which  its  internal  con- 
dition required,  until  this  ques- 
tion was  finally  and  amicably  ad- 
justed. He  felt  that  the  esta- 
blished church  in  Ireland  should 
be  supported  at  al^ risks;  for  if 
ever  attempts  were  made  .against 


it,  (whidi  he  could  not  anticipate 

as  a  result  of  the  present  mea- 
sure,) force  must  be  opposed  to 
force,  and  such  attempts  would 
be  put  down,  but  he  conceived 
that  that  ch^ch  might  be  suffi- 
ciently protected,  not  indeed  by 
making  the  catholic  religion'  the 
established  religion  of  Ireland, 
but  by  affording  the  same  protec- 
tion as  to  every  other  class  of 
dissenters.  With  respect  to  tl^ 
making  a  provision  for  the  catho- 
lic clergy  of  Ireland,  he  would  say, 
that  if  that  had  .been  done  before 
now,  the  internal  situation  of  that 
country  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  was  at  the  present 
day.  He  had  submitted  a  pro- 
position of  this  kind  to  the  heads 
of  the  catholic  clergy,  under  the 
administration  of  lord  Sidmouth, 
(then  Mr.  Addington,)  and  he  was 
informed,  that  however  liberal  the 
offers  which  were  made,  might 
be,  the  measure  could  not  be 
carried;  the  lay  part  of  that  reli- 
gion remained  excluded  from  the 
privileges  which  they  so  earnestly 
hoped  for.  He  thought  they 
acted  wisely  on  that  occasion. 
Nothing,  he  conceived,  would 
^contribute  more  to  improve  the 
state  of  Ireland  than  .such  an  ar- 
rangement; he  did  not  mean  that 
the  clergy  should  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  subserviency  to  Uie  go- 
vernment, but  no  measure  could 
be  more  calculated  to  improve 
the  internal  state  of  the  country 
— to  advance  the  progress  of 
education,  than  the  connexion  of 
the  catholic  clergy  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country ;  but  it 
was  impossible  that  it  should  be 
effected  whilst  the  great  body  of 
the  catholics  remained  in  their 
present  state  of  exclusion.  What 
they  wanted  was,  to  make  the 
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law  respected  m  Ireland^ totiake 
it  effectire.  Bot  he  knew  that 
government  ne7er  conld  have  the 
aame  authority,  or  enforce  its 
authority  with  the  same  effect, 
whilst  this  exchisive  system  was 
continued.  He  did  not  wish  to 
trespass  longer  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house;  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  regret,  that 
the  right  honourable  gendeman 
(Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald)  had  intro- 
duced any  thing  of  political  feel- 
ing, \#hich,  till  then,  had  been  car* 
ried  on  with  so  total  an  abstinence 
from  political  feeling.  He  could 
assure  him  that  the  Dublin  ad- 
dress was  not  received  in  the 
same  light  as  he  had  viewed  it. 
In  conclusion  he  observed,  that 
if  the  house  should  consent  to  go 
into  a  committee,  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  for- 
ward the  measure,  because  it 
was  his  conviction  that  until  this 
was  carried,  a  great  defect  would 
remain  in  the  security  and  harmo- 
ny of  the  empire. 

Mr.  R,  Martin  supported  the 
motion. 

The  calls  of  ^'  question"  became 


lie  house  then  divided,  when 
the  numbers  were : — 

Ayes 227 

Noes 221 

Mc^ority  for  going  into 
a  cohimittee  of  the  whole 
house  on  the  catholic 
claims 6 

The  speaker  put  the  question, 
that  the  house  should  on  Friday 
next  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
committee*  which  was  agreed 
to. 

House  of  LordSy  March  2. — 
Lard  Caltk&rpe  presented  a  pe- 
tition'frdtil  occupiers  of  land  in 


Suffolk,  recommending  the  agri- 
cuHural  distresses  of  the  county 
to  ^  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  duke  tf  Detomkirt  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  some  places 
m  Nottinghamshire,  complaining^ 
of  the  increasing  distresses  of  the 
country. 

The  nuarquU  cfLamdidotsn  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
transactions  Which  had* been  car- 
ried on,  and  were,  he  was  afraid, 
still  carrying  on,  by  the  allied 
powers  against  Naples;  and  he 
submitted  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject, whioh,  after  expressing  thanks 
to  his  majesty  for  haring  declined 
to  become  a  party  to  die  recent 
transactions,  solicited  of  his  ma- 
jesty to  exert  all  his  influence  with 
the  allied  powers,  to  prevent,  or 
repair  the  consequences  of  mea- 
sures, which  may  eventusdly  dis- 
turb the  general  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  This  motion  was 
opposed  by  carl  Baihwrst  and 
ultimately  negatived  by  a  majo- 
rity of  forty-seven.  • 

House  of  Commons^  March  5.— 
Further  petitions  were  presented 
on  the  subject  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress. A  motion  was.  made  by 
Dr.  LusAingtoHf  praying  his  ma- 
jesty to  remove  Thomas  Ellis, 
esq.  from  his  office  as  one  of  the 
masters  in  chancery,  in  Ireland, 
founded  upon  the  consideration, 
that  as  a  member  of  the  imperial 
parliament,  he  could  not  cCde- 
quately  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  at  Uie  same  time  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  house. 
Upon  a  division,  the  numbers 
were: — 

For  the  motion       •    .      ^2 

Against  it     .     •     •    •     101 

Majority 49 

March  6. 
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March  6. — Mr*  Daoenport  pre- 
«ented  a  j^tition  from  the  owners 
and  occapien  of  land  in  the  coun^ 
palatine  of  Chester,  setting  forth 
the  present  agricultural  distresses 
of  that  county. 

Similar  petitions  were  presented 
from  holders  and  occupiers  of 
land  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wallingford  and  other  places  ad- 
jacent; from  Twyford,  Grove, 
•Uffingham,  Abingdon,  Wantage, 
Lambom,  Hampstead-Norris,  Hur- 
ley, Faringdou,  and  Thatcham, 
all  in  the  county  of  Berks,  by 
Charles  Dundas,  esq. 

Also  from  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  17,638  acres  of  land 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  by  Mr. 
Curteis ;  from  the  occupiers  and 
owners  of  12,000  acres  of  land  in 
Middlesex,  by  Mr.  Byng  (these 
petitioners  set  forth  that  during 
the  last  sessions  280  petitions  of 
a  similar  nature  had  been  pre- 
sented to  parliament,  signed  by 
upwards  of  100,000  persons,  oc- 
cupying some  millions  of  acres); 
from  the  owners  of  lands  in  and 
near  the  town  of  Lewes,  in  Sus- 
sex, by  sir  George  Shiffner ;  from 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  from 
owners  and  occupiers  of  41,000 
acres  in  the  said  county,  by  Mr. 
Calthorpe ;  and  from  the  county 
of  Essex,  and  abo  from  Chelmsford 
and  Rumford  in  the  same  county, 
by  Mr.  Western,  (the  latter  of 
these  two  petitions,  being  sub- 
scnt>ed  by  about  1,000  persons, 
occupying  200,000  acres  of  land) ; 
from  Hereford,  by  Mr.  Lockhart; 
from  Kent,  by  Mr.  Honywood; 
from  the  owners  and  occupiers, 
severally,  of  72,000,  76,000, 
13,000,  60,000,  16,000,  14,000, 
56,000,  29,000  acres  in  Suffolk, 
by  Mr.  Gooch;  and  from  the 
north  of  Devon,  by  the  same  hon- 
ourable gentleman. 


Mr,  Coke  presented  a  petittoh 
from  various  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  lands  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

Mr.  Maberly  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  the  attention  of 
parliament  to  the  comparative 
state  of  our  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. The  object  which  he  had 
in  view  was  to  lay  before  the 
house  such  an  exposition  of  the 
present  financial  embarrassments, 
and  of  those  permanent  demands 
for  which  the  country  must  pro- 
vide, as  to  induce  them  to  agree 
with  him  in  voting  for  a  repecd  of 
the  tax  on  houses.  His  first  view 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  nation  would  be  drawn  from  a 
reference  to  the  amount  of  its 
public  funded  and  unfunded  debt, 
or  to  the  state  of  national  credit, 
and  the  amount  of  the  public  bur- 
dens. These  he  regaraed  as  of  a 
fixed  nature,  and  which  were  not 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  diminu- 
tion. As  the  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted by  open  competition,  they 
were  bound  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional faith  inviolate,  and  to  dis- 
charge their  bond  whatever  might 
be  the  hardship.  Utter  bank- 
ruptcy and  distress  could  alone 
justify  them  in  departing  firom  iu 
But  if  they  would  do  so,  their 
only  resource,  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  a  disreputable  and  de- 
structive bankruptcy,  lay  in  econo- 
my. He  fully  beheved  that  the 
agriculturists  were  now  paying 
taxes  out  of  their  capita],  but  so 
it  was  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
with  the  other  classes.  It  would 
be  important  to  advert  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  our  finances,  not 
only  now,  but  at  some  former  pe- 
riod. Jt  would  appear  that 
in  the  year  1792  the  expense 
of  the  war,  which  preceded  that 
period,  differed  so  much  from  that 
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entailed  upon  us  by  the  late  war, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  then  thought  him- 
self justified  in  fixing  our  esta- 
blishments on  a  scale  that  had 
no  reference  to  a  war  expenditure. 
He  then  began  actually  to  relieve 
the  country  from  a  part  of  the 
debt  contracted  during  the  war. 
He  (Mr.  Maberiy)  would  now 
state  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  1792.  He  would  in  the  first 
place,  however,  submit  to  the 
nouse  a  statement  of  the  ways 
ftnd  means,  as  compared  with  the 
supplies  for  the  year  1820,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
easy  it  was  to  furnish  such  an  ac- 
count as  should  at  once  convey  a 
clear  view  of  the  whole  subject* 
The  supplies  were  estimated  at — 
Army       ....    ;£9,422,000 

Navy 6,586,700 

Ordnance  ....  1,204,600 
Miscellaneous  Services  2,100,000 


£19,313,300 

Sinking  Fund  on  Ex- 
chequer Bills      .     .    410,000 

Interest  on  Exchequer 

Bills 1,000,000 


£20,723,300 
The  presentation  of  accounts 
drawn  up  in  this  form  would  give 
much  facility  to  every  honourable 
member  in  getting  at  the  entire 
charge  on  each  year  respectively. 
To  refer  to  such  a  document  was 
all  that  would  be  necessary,  in- 
stead of  the  voluminous  details 
contained  in  the  finance  report. 
Let  them  now  look  at  the  income 
and  charge,  and  then  at  the  wavs 
and  means  of  the  same  year.  The 
income  from  the  5th  of  January, 
in  the  year  1820,  to  the  5th  of 
January,  1821,  was  46,120,5781. 
Is.    10|d.      The    charge    was, 


46,649,90^.  18s.  Sjd.,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  429,3271.  16s.  |d. 

The  suppUes  estimated  were 
what  he  had  just  enumerated. 

To  meet  these  charges  the  fol- 
lowing ways  and  means  were  pro- 
vided:— 

Annual  Malt  Duty  £3,000,000 
Excise  Duties  .  .  2,500,000 
Lottery  ....  240,000 
Old  Stores      .    •    .       260,000 


£6,000,000 
Deficiency    of   ways 

and  Means  to  meet 

Supplies  voted  £14,723,300 
Here,  then,  was  a  net  revenue  of 
6,000,000  to  meet  an  expenditure 
of  20,000,000.  Now,  it  was  to 
be  observed  here,  that  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  sinking  fund  was 
16,864.7631.,  which,  together 
with  that  of  Lreland,  646,0001., 
made  up  a  total  of  17,510,763L 
Deduct  firom  this  the  deficiency  of 
revenue,  and  the  only  real  sinking 
fiitid  would  be  seen  to  amount  to 
2,558,1251.  for  the  year  1820. 
Now,  although  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  should  dispute  the 
correctness  of  some  of  these  ac- 
counts, the  document  itself  would . 
still  show  with  what  ease  and 
simplicity  such  a-statement  might 
be  made  out  He  should  now 
proceed  with  his  second  statement 
which  related  immediately  to  the 
civil  and  military  government  of 
the  country.  Its  amount  was 
19,313,3001.  Without  including 
any  of  the  funded  or  unfund- 
ed debt,  here  was  a  fixed,  per* 
manent,  and  necessary  charge, 
by  reducing  which  they  had  at 
present  the  slightest  prospect  of 
lesseningthepublicdistress.  Inthe 
account  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
reductions  made  in  the  department 
of  the  ordnance,  credit  was  taken 
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for  125,0001.  fot^e  sale  of  old 
stores,  and  annexed  to  the  reduc- 
tions. Thisouffhtnottobedone, 
because  the  old  stores  were,  in 
fact,  public  property,  and  the  sale 
could  not  render  them  more  so. 
There  were  some  other  points 
with  respect  to  which  he  could 
not  affirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
account ;  and  he  thought  the  Irish 
life  annuities  and  t£e  Russian 
loan  should  have  been  excepted 
as  incidental  and  uncertain 
charges.  The  charge  for  the  civil 
government  of  Ireland  ^as  esti- 
mated upon  the  authority  of  the 
last  accounts  which  were  received, 
and  amounted  to  576,2151. 13s.4d. 
The  quarantine  and  packet  esta- 
blishment amounted  to  114,4631. 
178.  7|d. ;  but  it  was  not  clear 
whether  this  was  paid  out  of  the 
gross  or  net  revenue,  whether  it 
remained  in  the  treasury  pr  went 
out  again*  The  honoundile  mem* 
ber  then  went  through  the  other 
reduced  heads  of  the  expense  of 
'  our  civil  and  military  government, 
showing,  as  he  went  along,  the 
most  advantageous  manner  in 
which  they  might  be  severally 
abstracted.  He  came  then  to 
refer  to  the  establishment  of  1792. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Pitt  made  an 
estimate  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture, including  permanent  and 
annual  duties  upon  an  average  of 
four  years  preceding.  The  income 
he  estimated  at  16,212,0001.,  and 
took  the  supplies  in  this  form  :«- 
Supplies  ....  £4,128,000 
Interest  ahd  manage. 

ment  of  funded  debt  9,325,866 
Civil  list  and  charges 

on  consolidated  fund  1,065,134 
Reduction  of  debt  .    .  1,200,000 


15,719,000 
leaving  a  balance*  of  438,0001. 


for  the  further  reduction  of  tb* 
debt  He  might  <  here,  obserre^ 
that  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
outstanding  debt,  it  always  ap- 
peared much  less  than  it  actualijc 
was.  When  he  found  it  called 
31,000,0001.  at  present,  he  should 
say  that  be  considered  it  rath^  a» 
46,000,0001.  It  might  be.the  om 
on  the  4th  of  January,  and  tha 
other  on  the  5ih^  when  the  divi*^ 
dends  were  paid.  This  was  there^ 
fore  an  omission,  as  it  left  unknown 
the  actual  amount  of  the  whcde 
interest  payable,  and  of  course 
the  whole  amount  of  the  charge. 
An  account  of  the  change  whwh 
this  year  took  place  in  the  sinkiB^p 
fund  was  also  omitted.  The 
funded  debt  of  Great  Bntain  was 
now  801,500,6001.  The  fourth 
subject  of  comparison  was  that  of 
the  expence  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  at  the  two  per 
riods.  Ireland  wa%  at  that  time 
separate.;  hut,  without  including 
the  charge  of  governing  her  as  {i 
separate  kii^om,  the  whole 
expense  under  this  head  was 
4,128,0001.;  1,500,0001.  of  which 
was  derived  from  the  annual  taxes, 
and  charged  on  the  consolidated 
Aind.  The  whole  charge  on  ac- 
count of  Ireland  was  l,200,00(N. 
The  joint  ^  chsurge  now  was 
1 9,31 3,3001.,  which,  after  allow- 
ing for  an  increased  charge  of 
collection,  and  a  variety  of  subse- 
quent establishments,  left  the  ge- 
neral charge  7,714,4901.  Our 
expense  was,  therefore,  double 
its  amount  in  1792.  But  ovr 
army  was  also  doubled  it  was 
true.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman would  say  that  many  fresh 
charges  had  arisen,  and  that  our 
establishments  had  been  greatly 
increased.  Our  whole  chai^  was 
now  26,872,0001.,  whilst  in  1792 
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it  was  7,714,4901.    What  could 
justify  an    increased    charge    of 
19,159,807?     If  faith  was  to  be 
kept  with  the  public  creditor,  they 
must  by  some  means  reduce  the 
public  expenditure.      That   this 
was  practicable  he  was  convinced. 
Very  great  savings  might  be  made 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
Some  articles  of  excise  might  be 
subjected  to  the  duty  at  k  per 
centage   which    would   cause    a 
saving  of  20L  per  cent  It  was  true 
a  commission  had  been  appointed, 
composed  of  persons  of  the  high- 
est integrity ;  but  all  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  reali2ed  had 
not  sprung  from  their  exertions. 
A  committee  of  that  house  would 
have  carried  mwe  authority  widi 
it,  and  would  have  been  less  sub- 
ject to  influence  than  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  crown.     He 
must  now  remark  in  the    next 
view  of  this  question,  that  the 
xeport  of  the  finance  committee  of 
1817,  or  rather  the  right  honour- 
able the  chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  himself,  had  then  held  forth 
the  promise  of  very  large  reduc- 
tions.   That  committee  might  say 
that    they   always    contemplatea 
the  maintenance  of  our  full  foreign- 
and    domestic    security.      They 
might  guard   themselves  in  this 
way  against  the  reproach  of  hav- 
ing held  oiit  vain  hopes;  but  it 
became  that  house  not  so  to  guard 
itself.    It  had  been  promised  by 
the'committee  that,  even  with  ad- 
ditional expenses,  a  reduction  on 
the  total  might  be  expected.     By 
economy  alone   could  relief  be 
aflbrded  to  the  country,  or  any 
efiectual  step  taken  to  satisfy  the 

Stitioners  who  crowded  to  them 
«n  all  classes  in  the  kingdom. 
He  thought  the  public  were  en- 
titled to  expect  that  the    esti- 


mates should  be  reduced  within 
17,000,000k    The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  ought  to  give  the  . 
country  credit  for  the  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  articles  necessary 
for  the  public  expenditure  between 
the  year   1817  and  the  present 
time.    Between  the  two  periods 
there  was  a  difference  in  those 
prices  of  something  like  thirty  per 
cent.     If,  in  forming  his  estimates, 
he  did  not  take  into  account  this 
important  difference,  and  give  the 
puolic  the  benefit  of  it,  he  was, 
in  fact,  spending  more  than  he 
ought.     He  was  aware  that  in 
estimating  this  difference,  some 
consideration  should  be  had  to 
the    circumstance    that    all    the 
money  was  not  laid  out  in  stores ; 
but  unquestionably  a  part  was,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  timber,  cordage, 
hemp,  and  sail  articles,  must  still 
be  bought  for  the  public  service. 
When  the  reduction  in  the  prices 
was  taken  into  account,  he  thought 
the  estimates    now  standing   at 
17,000,000/.  ought  to  be  reduced 
within  16,000,000/.      If  to  this 
were  annexed  a  saving  of  2  per 
cent,  in  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue, another  million  would  be 
saved  to  the  country.     He  did 
not  mean  to  specify  with  precision 
actual  sums,  but  he  thought  that 
some  essential  saving  ought  to 
take  place,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
departments  in  which  it  could  be 
practically  realized.     He  repeated 
It  was  to  economy  alone  that  he 
looked  for  any  effectual  measure 
of  national  relief.    He  would  put 
in  another  way  how  the  present 
system  of  taxation  bore  upon  the 
public.    The  property  tax,  if  he 
recollected  right,  was  laid  upon 
160,000,000/.  which  he  then  as- 
sumed to  have  been  the  income 
of  the  country  at  the  period  of 
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that  tax.  He  was  of  course 
aware  that  the  national  income 
must  have  been  much  reduced 
since  that  period ;  he  was  there- 
fore prepared  to  assume  that  it 
was  now  not  150,000,000/.  but 
120,000,000/.  He  intimated  that 
the  gross  taxes  of  the  country 
bore  upon  its  gross  income  in  the 
proportion  of  45}  per  cent.  Of 
that  45j|  per  cent  he  estimated 
22}  per  cent,  were  for  the  expen- 
ses of  the  civil  and  military  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  23 
per  cent,  to  pay  the  mterest  upon 
the  national  debt  Of  the  latter 
he  did  not  contemplate  any  re- 
duction; so  that  it  was  out  of  the 
former— out  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  and  expenditure, 
that  &e  reduction  must  be  made. 
It  was  true  that  the  consumer  paid 
the  general  taxes,  but  he  admit- 
ted that  that  was  not  the  case  in 
agriculture*  He  admitted  it,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  price  of 
the  bushel  of  com  was  the  same 
in  1790  that  it  was  in  1820.  In 
the  month  of  December  of  each 
year  the  price  was  precisely  the 
same.  Agriculture  was,  there- 
fore, placed  in  the  situation  of 
being  obliged  to  sell  its  com  at 
a  low  price,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  bear  all  the  great  increase 
of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  of 
late  years  affecting  it,  with  the 
advance  of  rent  also  incurred 
within  the  last  thirty  years;  so 
that  agriculture  had  now  to  pay 
the  whole  accumulation  of  burdens 
imposed  upon  it  since  1792  out 
of  its  capital.  That,  he  thought 
could  not  be  denied.  He  knew 
it  to  be  true  in  the  county  in 
which  he  chiefly  resided ;  for  there 
the  agriculturist  could  not  pay 
his  rates  and  taxes  except  out  of 
his  capital.    If  it  was  in  vain  to 


attempt  affording  any  relief  to 
one  class  by  an  advance  of  price^ 
without  repressing  another,  he 
could  see  no  relief  for  the  comma- 
nity,  except  the  government  were 
conducted  upon  principles  of  the 
most  rigid  economy.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  was  ready  to  sup- 
port the  public  credit  at  tdl  haz- 
ards ;  that  was  a  national  bond  to 
which' they  were  bound  to  adhere, 
and  the  faith  of  which  nothing 
short  of  a  convulsion  ought  to 
shake.  He  had  heard  with  great 
regret  certain  opinions  now  and 
then  dropped  in  that  house,  which 
went  to  tolerate  an  interference 
with  the  national  faith;  but  he 
totally  dissented  from  snch  opi* 
nions.  He  thought  it  a  much 
better  security  ibr  the  fundholder 
to  have  the  pieople  satisfied,  than 
to  have  an  additional  milli<Hi  ad- 
ded to  the  sinking  fund.  In  de- 
livering these  sentiments  he  was 
actuated  by  no  private  feeling, 
for  he  would  not  m  the  event  of 
in  administraticm  seek 
he  had,  therefore,  no  per^ 
sonal  interest  in  the  result,  and  was 
alone  induced  to  take  the  step  he 
had  taken  by  a  sense  of  public 
duty.  He  had  heard  a  rumour 
that  a  retrenchment  to  the  amount 
of  one  million  was  likely  to  be 
effected.  He  thought  that  insuf- 
ficient, and  was  of  opinion  that  if 
the  present  administration  could 
not  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
country  at  a  more  economical 
rate,  they  ought  to  resign  their 
places  to  competent  successors, 
who  were  reaay>  with  every  re- 
gard to  the  public  security,  to  do 
the  business  of  the  nation  upon 
more  advantageous  terms  for  the 
people.  He  saw  around  him  many 
i^cultural  gentlemen,  whose 
votes  he  was  entitled  to  expect 
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if  they  were  sincere  in  the  wishes 
they  expressed  for  public  relief. 
He  hoped  also  to  have  the  votes 
of  such  members  as  sincerely  de- 
sired to  conciliate  the  people. 
He  hoped,  alike,  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  advocates  for  main- 
taining inviolable  the  public  faith. 
He  concluded  by  apologising  to 
the  house  for  the  time  he  had  oc- 
cupied in  making  his  statement, 
and  by  assuring  them  that  his 
sole  object  was  the  promotion  of 
the  public  good.  He  then  moved 
the  following  resolutions : 

"Tliat  the  finance  committee 
appointed  by  this  house,  having 
stated  in  their  fourth  report,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1817,  that  the 
estimates  for  the  supply  of  the 
year  1818  were  as  follow: — 
For  the  army  8,600,000/.;  the 
navy  6,000,000/.;  the  ordnance 
1,150,000/.;  and  the  miscella- 
neous, 1 ,700,000/. ;  making  a  total 
of  17,350,000/.  and  that  the  sup- 
plies for  the  year  1820  exceeded 
those  for  1818  by  the  sum  of 
.  1,963,300/.;  it  is  therefore  ex- 
pedient that  the  supplies  for  1820 
should  not  exceed  those  for  the 
former  year." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
rose,  and  said,  die  honourable 
gentleman  had  grounded  his 
speech  upon  comparisons  between 
the  estimates  for  the  public  ex* 
penditure  at  different  periods ; 
and  h«  rested  his  main  arguments 
upon  the  obvious  reduction  which 
he  thought  ought  to  take  place  in 
the  public  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  the  countrv  was  placed  at 
the  several  periods'  which  he  as- 
sumed for  the  purposes  of  esta- 
blishing his  economical  principle. 
He  had  principally  set  out  with 
a  comparison  of  the  expenditure 
1821. 


between  the  last  year  and  1792. 
It  would  be  remembered  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  1792  was 
the  very  lowest  which  had  been 
estimated  since  the  period  of  the 
American  war.     Indeed  so  low 
had  it  been  framed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  that  before  the 
close   of  it   Mr.  Pitt  found   the 
estimate  insufficient,  and  a  larger 
sum  became  necessary;  so  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  original  esti- 
mate of  1792  had  been  never  rea- 
lized, for  an  augmentation  took 
place  at  the  close  of  that  year. 
(It  was  here   observed  by  seve- 
ral  members   on   the   opposition 
benches,  that  that  augmentation 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
preparations  for  wfir.)    He  admit- 
ted that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
some     increased      precautionary 
measures  were  deemed  desirable, 
and  also   some  preparations  for 
armaments  were  considered  pro- 
per.     The    honourable    member 
had  estimated  the  total  for  the 
year  1792  at  7,7 1^,490/.  and  those 
for  last  year    at    19,313,300/.; 
and  he  had  talked  of  the  enormous 
difference  which  was  apparent  in 
the  expence  of  collecting  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  at  the  two 
periods  he  had  assumed,  avoiding^ 
when  he  adverted  to  the  curcum- 
stance,  to  state  that  the  great 
difference  between  the  amount  of 
collecting  the  revenues  at  the  two 
periods  was  necessarily  occasioped 
by  the  great  augmentation  of  the 
amount  to  be  collected  at  one  of 
them  over  and  above  that  of  the 
other.     Besides,   the  honourable 
gentleman's  comparative  calcula- 
tion was  founded  upon  a  fallacy  ; 
for  he  ought  to  have  seen  that 
before  the  data  on  which  he  made 
his  comparison  were  correct,  he 
should  have  struck  out  from  last 
H  year's 
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yearns  estimates  that  part  of  the 
expenditure  which  was  created  by 
the  war :  for  instance,  there  was 
an  increase  on  that  account  of 
upwards  of  5,000,000/.  upon  the 
pension  list,  and  500,000/.  more 
or   thereabouts,     under     similar 
heads,  created  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    When  these   indispensable 
deductions  were  made  to  correct 
the  data,  it  was  true  there  would 
remain     an    expenditure    about 
double  the  amount  of  that  esti- 
mated in  1792.     He  had  already 
explained,  the  impracticable    re- 
duction attempted   in   the   esti- 
mates of  that  y^ar.    When  he  had 
to  account  for  the  excess  since  that 
period,  need  he  remind  the  honour- 
able gentleman  that  there  were  19 
additional  colonies  to  be  defend- 
ed now  more  than  there    were 
hi  1792,  and  of  course  an  increas- 
ed <;haTge  at  home,  arising  out 
of  colonial  casualties?      It  was 
quite  impossible  to  undertake  the 
management  of  public  affairs  at 
80'  low  an  estimate  as  that  at- 
tempted to  be  acted  upon  in  1792. 
The  honourable  gentleman  should, 
in  point  of  correct  order,  have 
withheld   his   motion  for  a  few 
days,  until  the  army  and  other 
estimates  came  regularly  before 
the  house,    and   then   he  could 
have  shown  more  accurately  the 
details  upon  whidi  he  depended. 
Indeed,    he    had    begun  at   the 
Wrong  end;  for  he  had  assumed 
an  expenditure  as  fixed  where  it 
was  uncertain,  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion could  be  made  without  prov- 
ing in  what  manner  it  could  be 
realized  consistently  with  the  pub- 
lic service.    The  honourable'  gen- 
tleman had,  he  re|)eated,   alto- 
gether overlooked   the  accumu- 
uited  charge  which  had  become 
filed  and  imperative  by  tho  half- 


pay  and  pension  list,  which,  as 
well  as  the  increase  of  the  public 
debt,  fonned  the  price  which  the 
public  had  to  pay  for  the  glories 
of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  and 
for  having  been  placed  in  the  high 
attitude  of  being  the  liberator  of 
Europe,  and  acquiring  fresh  re- 
nown for  the  national  character. 
With  respect  to  what  the  honour- 
able member  had  said  about  the 
reduction  of  prices,  the  best  an- 
swer to  that  would  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture. The  pension  list  could  not 
be  increased  nor  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  subsist- 
ence; and  other  allowances  equally 
fixed  in  their  nature  must  remain 
at  the  same  rate,  independent  of 
accidental  fluctuations  in  prices. 
The  honourable  gentleman  op* 
posite  (Mr.  Maberly)  had  adverted 
to  what  he  termed  a  rumour,  that 
in  the  next  year  a  saving  of  about 
1,000,0001.  was  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  general  public  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  He 
was  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  verify  this  rumour,  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  state  that  the 
house  would  perceive  when  the 
estimates  for  1821  were  laid  be- 
fore them  (which  he  hoped  would 
be  very  shortly),  that  tne  reduc- 
tion in  the  estimates  for  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  of  J  821,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  1820,  would 
amount  to  considerably  more 
than  1,000,0001.  sterling.  Tliat 
was,  that  the  public  expendi- 
ture for  1821  would  be  much 
more  than  1,000^0001.  less  than 
the  expenditure  of  the  year 
1820. 

Mr.  Cakraft  said,  it  appeared 
that  in  1792  the  charge  for  ma- 
naging the  civil  and  military  af- 
fiurs  of  the  empire  was  somewhat 
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more  than  7,000^0001,  while  in 
1820  it  had  cost  no  less  than 
26,000,0001.  He  allowed  that 
what  was  pledged  to  the  public 
creditor  ought  never  to  be  touched, 
and  that  retrenchment  could, 
therefore,  only  apply  to  this  sum 
of  26,000,0001.  After  objecting 
without  reason  to  the  form  of  the 
notice  of  the  motion,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  com* 
plained  of  the .  comparison  with 
1792,  alleging  that  the  establish- 
ments were  then  below  what  the 
safety  of  the  state  required,  and 
that  they  had,  on  that  account, 
been  increased  by  Mr.  Pitt.  True : 
but  why  were  they  increased? 
Not  because  they  were  inade- 
quate for  peace,  but  because 
there  was  every  appearance  of  an 
approaching  war.  When  subjects 
of  this  kind  were  first  started  after 
the  peace  of  1815,  even  the  col- 
leagues of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  this  and 
the  other  house  of  parliament, 
had  started  from  this  point,  viz., 
that  ministers  were  bound  to  ac- 
count for  every  shilling  of  ex- 
penditure beyond  the  charge  in' 
1792.  He  did  not  mean  in  any 
way  to  dispute  the  propriety  of 
the  pension  list,  amounting  to 
4,500,0001.,  which  was  an  addi- 
tion since  1792.  He  held  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  saored' 
even  as  the  rights  of  the  public 
creditor;  and  as  he  wished  to 
argue  the  subject  fairly,  he  would 
admit  also  that  our  new  colonies 
required  an  increased  expendi- 
ture. But  then,  said  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  '^  when 
you  talk  of  reductions,  you  choose 
the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong 
mode:  you  begin  at  the  wrong 
end."  This  was  always  the  an- 
swer: the  proper  time  never  ar- 
9ved,:and  the  proper  mode  never 


was  adopted,  and  the  proper  end 
was  never  discovered.  Yet  what 
were  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man^s  time  and  mode?  which  was 
his  right  end  and  which  was  hia 
wrong  end?  He  was  never  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  sublime  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic;  and  when 
any  motion  was  made  on  the 
subject  of  finance,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  coming  down  and 
exclaiming  '*  What  are  you  doing? 
why  do  you  interfere?  I  am  go- 
ing to  save  more  than  a  million; 
oidy  wait  till  my  estimates  come 
down,  and  you  will  be  gratified 
and  the  nation  happy!"  This 
might  be  true;  he  might  be  about 
to  save  1,000,0001.;  but  let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  had 
added  two,  and  by  special  grace 
and  favour  was  about  to  let 
1,000,0001.,  still  continue  added 
to  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

After  various  observations  from 
Mr.  Hmkisson^  Mr.  Bicardop  Mr, 
Luahington^  and  others,  the  house 
divided  on  the  previous  quea- 
tion. 

Ayes 83 

Noes 109 

Majority  against  the 
resolutions  ....  26. 
Mr.  Gooch  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  numerous  pe* 
titions  on  the  table  from  the  agrif- 
culturists.  Those  petitions  were 
signed  by  more  than  100,000  per- 
sons, and  were  not  got  up  in  street* 
and  alehouses,  as  had  too  often  been 
the  case  recently.  They  were  not 
signed  by  women  and  children  but 
by  the  yeomanry  of  the  country, 
the  heart's  blood  of  the  state^  the 
most  loyal  and  independent  part 
of  his  majesty's  sul^ects.  If  our 
greatest  enemy  wished  to  call 
down  upon  our  heads  his  heavieat 
H  2  ^         curse 
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curse,  he  could  not  call  down 
upon  them  a  heavier  than  this — 
that  the  prayer  of  these  petiti- 
oners should  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  concur 
in  the  opinion  ot*  a  noble  lord 
(Liverpool,)  that  the  existing  dis- 
tress had  arisen  from  the  supera- 
bundance of  last  year's  crop,  for 
in  Suffolk,  in  Norfolk,  and  in 
Cambridgeshire,  the  crop  of 
wheat  in  the  last  year  had  been 
deficient,  though  that  of  barley 
had  been  abundant.  Too  much 
stress  had  been  laid  on  the  in- 
creased returns  of  malt,  which 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  abuur 
dance  of  barley  only.  There  was 
some  latent  evil  in  our  system  of 
corn  laws  which  defeated  their 
purpose  of  protecting  the  farmer 
against  foreign  importation.  The 
warehousing  system  hung  over 
the  home  grower  like  the  sword 
•f  Democles,  suspended  by  a  sin- 
gle hair.  He  would  suppose  that 
there  were  800,000  quarters  of 
wheat  warehoused.  The  moment 
the  market  rose  to  a  remunerating 
price,  this  stock  of  wheat  was 
thrown  into  it;  and  the  farmer 
who,  sent  his  com  there,  in  con- 
sequence, found  himself,  contrary 
to  his  hopes  and  expectations,  in 
a  market  already  glutted.  The 
following  was  the  return  of  proper- 
ty made  by  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land: — ^The  owners  of 
land  returned  4,297,2471;  the 
occupiers  2, 1 76,2281,  making 
ft  grand  total  of  6,473,475L 
The  property  returned  by  the 
trade  was  two  millions  and  up- 
wards. Hedidnotmentionthisfor 
the  purpose  of  drawing  any  invi- 
dious distinction  between  the  trad- 
ing and  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country ;  but  to  show  that 
the  proportion    which  the  land 


bore  to  the  other  branches  of  thtt 
public  revenue  was  as  three  to- 
one.  If  we  were  desirous  of  re- 
maining a  great  ai^ricultural,  as 
well  as  a  great  trading  nation,  if 
we  did  not  wish  to  degenerate 
into  what  our  great  enemy  had 
called  us,  a  nation  batiquitre,  we 
were  bound  to  assist  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  country  to  go  on  so  for 
any  length  of  time..  After  stating 
that  the  only  way  of  saving  the 
country  from  ruin  was  by  meeting 
this  question  boldly  and  manfully, 
the  honourable  member  concluded 
his  speech,  amidst  considerable 
cheering,  by  moving  that  the  pe» 
titions  relative  to  the  distress  of 
the  agricultural  interest  should  bo 
referred  to  a  select  committee, 
who  should  be  empowered  to  re- 
port to  the  house  their  opinion 
thereon. 

Mr,  F,  Robinson  was  pleased  to 
find,  that,  from  what  had*  been 
said,  it  was  not  in  contemplation 
to  bring  forward  in  the  committee 
any  measure  to  disturb  the  laws 
relative  to  our  currency,  nor  to 
look  for  relief  through  the  medium 
of  any  operation  on  the  public 
debt.  As  ta  any  reduction  of 
taxation,  he  hoped  the  committee 
would  consider  how  far  such  a 
measure  might  affect  public  ere. 
dit.  He  feared  that,  without  giv- 
ing up  all  hope  of  reducing  the 
debt,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
any  great  relief  to  the  agricultural 
interest  by  means  of  diminished 
taxation^  Pains  had  been  taken 
to  impress  on  the  agriculturalists 
that  the  only  adequate  protection 
was  high  duties  on  foreign,  corn^ 
In  1812  many  articles  might  have 
been  imported  duty  free,  such  as 
cheese,  butter,  and  various  kinds 
of  seed,   that  now  paid  a   high 
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doty,  and  produced  600,0001.  a 
year  to  the  revenue.  Should 
these  be  prohibited,  a  large  sum 
would  be  lost  to  the  revenue. 
The  spirit  that  actuated  the 
promoters  of  the  present  motion 
was  that  spirit  which  alone  could 
do  goody  if  carried  into  the  com- 
jnittee.  Even  should  no  remedy 
be  discovered,  the  impartial  en- 
quiry on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee would  tranquillize  the  public 
mind. 

Mr,  Curwen  said,  that  all  that 
the  English  agriculturists  required 
was,  to  be  placed  on  a  fair  footing 
-of  competition  with  the   foreign 
•grower.     If  ministers  did  not  re- 
move  some  of  the  existing  bur- 
dens, irremediable  ruin    to   the 
-nation  would  be  the  consequence. 
In  the  best  and  most  flourishing 
times,  the  income  of  the  whole 
empire   could    never  be    placed 
Jiigher  than  400  millions,  while 
taxation    amounted   to    80    mil- 
lions.    At  present  the  income  was 
only  300  millions,  yet  taxation 
was  the  same.    Thus  the  income 
being  reduced  one  quarter,  the 
expenditure   had  in    no   respect 
been  diminished.     In  what  situa- 
tion then  was  the  farmer?    The 
average  of  grain,  if  properly  taken, 
did  not  exceed  52s.  per  quarter ; 
the   consequence   of  which  was, 
that  the  farmer  lost  not  less  than 
3s.  by   every  bushel  of  grain  he 
grew.     In  wheat  alone  the  agri- 
cultural interest  had  lost  15  mil- 
lions.    Barley  and  oats  were  al- 
ways considered    equivalent    to 
wheat,  and  there  they  lost  again 
15  millions  more.    The  value  of 
his  stock  had  been  deteriorated 
not  less  than  16  millions,  so  that 
in  England  only  there  was  a  total 
diminution  of  40  millions.    The 
diminution  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 


land might  be  taken  at  the  lowest 
at  1 5  millions ;  so  that  the  capital 
of  the  country  was  reduced  55 
millions ;  or,  lest  that  should  be 
considered  exaggerated,  he  would 
consider  it  as  only  50   millions. 
While  the  agriculturists  had  lost 
one  quarter  of  the  value  of  his 
productions,  the    rate    of  taxa- 
tion had  actually  increased.    That 
rate  had  formerly  been  considered 
as  20  per  cent,  but  to  that  another 
burden  of  9|  per  cent,  must  now 
be  added  for  the  diminution  of 
the  value  of  his  productions,  so 
that  it  actually  now  amounted  to 
26 J  per  cent.      Here  was    one 
great  cause  of  the  evil,  enormous 
taxation.     He  dsfied  ministers  to 
contradict  the  statement  he  had 
made.     Some  gentlemen  exclaim- 
ed to  their  landlords,  '4ower  your 
rents."    There  were  72  millions 
of  acres  in  the  united  kingdom, 
producing  a  rental  of  40  millions; 
and  the  diminution  already  was 
equal  to  one  year  and  a  quarter 
of  that  rental:   if  this  state  of 
things  continued,  the  effect  must 
be  to  annihilate  all  landed  pro- 
perty.    A  great  polish  proprietor 
had  told  him  that  12s.  a  quarter 
would  be  an  ample  remuneration, 
and   could    the    British    grower 
compete  on  such  terms.'     The 
wheat  of  the  kingdom  amounted 
to  18  million  quarters,  of  which 
seven  and  a   half  millions  were 
grown  on  the  poorer  soils,  and 
that  gave  employment  to  300,000 
individuals,   and  produced  a  re- 
venue of  six  millions ;  and  if  those 
were  thrown  out  of  employment 
as  agriculturists,  hOw  could  other 
employment  be  procured  for  them?  ^ 
A  protecting  duty  should  be  im« 
posed  on  wheat,  in  the  same  man- 
ner,  as  on  butter,  cheese,   and 
seeds.  The  honourable  gentleman 

then 
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then  entered  into  some  details 
to  show  that  the  manufacturing 
districts  had  greatly  decreased  in 
their  consumption  of  animal  food ; 
after  which  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  ministers,  with  much  ear- , 
nestness,  to  the  precipice  of  de- 
stmction  on  which  we  stood  at 
this  moment.  He  repeated  his 
former  sentiments  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  taxing  funded  property. 
It  was  useless  to  go  into  the  com- 
mittee unless  the  members  came 
out  of  it  with  a  strong  report, 
that  would  compel  ministers  to 
grant  what  was  required.  If  the 
country  were  disappointed,  those 
who  checked  its  hopes  must  an- 
swer for  the  coniequences. 

Mr.  Whitmorc  said,  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  taxation  that 
every  interest  in  the  country  was 
depressed.  There  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  wish  in  the  country  to  raise 
the  price  of  corn  beyond  its  natu- 
ral level ;  while  the  value  of  rents 
had  been  raised  disproportionably. 
He  was  thoroughly  of  opinion 
that  the  high  rents  would  not  last, 
because  the  fall  of  the  price  of 
com  would  oblige  the  poor  land 
to  be  taken  out  of  cultivation. 
This  he  should  lament  as  much 
as  any  man ;  but*  such  was  his 
opinion.  The  first  remedy,  and 
one  of  absolute  necessity,  was 
every  species  of  economy  in  every 
branch  of  the  revenue  of  govern- 
ment. He  wished  that  a  varia- 
ble, and  not  a  fixed  duty  should 
be  placed  on  foreign  corn,  similar 
to  the  law  of  1804.  But,  how- 
ever those  duties  might  be  gra- 
duated, he  thought  80s.  a  quarter 
too  high  a  price  to  regulate  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn, 

Mr,  Honeyu'ood  ur^ed  the  neces- 
sity of  all  practicable  retrench- 
ments in  the  public  expenditure. 


Mr.  W.  Burrdl  thought  the 
great  importatimi  of  1818  and 
1819,  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
present  distress. 

Mr.  Trcmayne  spoke  in  favour 
of  economy  and  retrenchment. 

Mr.  Wodehomt  contrasted  the 
expenses  of  labour  and  rates,  and 
taxes  of  a  particular  farm  in  Nor- 
folk, in  the  year  1791  and  1819  ; 
and  contended  that  the  price  of 
corn  being  nearly  the  same  at  both 
periods,  the  distress  of  the  farmer 
was  mainly  owing  to  increased 
taxation. 

Mr.  H.  G.Bennet  said,  if  thfe 
question  of  taxation  was  to  be 
blinked,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  was  a  complete  delu- 
sion. England  could  not  afford 
to  maintain  her  existing  establish* 
ments ;  she  could  not  support  so 
large  an  annual  cost  for  a  standing 
army  to  keep  up  l;ier  colonies,  and 
keep  down  her  subjects.  If  the 
voters  for  a  committee  were  in 
earnest,  let  them  oppose  the  first 
grant  of  public  money,  and  they 
would  have  credit  for  being  sin- 
cere ;  but,  if  they  took  a  contrary 
course,  he  (Mr.  B.)  must  believe, 
and  the  people  of  England  would 
believe,  that  they  supported  the 
present  motion  from  interested 
motives. 

Mr.  Western  contended  that 
such  protection  should  be  a£R)rded 
to  agriculture,  as  to  keep  in  til«- 
lage  all  the  land  now  in  that 
state. 

Mr.  Dennis  Browne  thought  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  the  great 
object  of  the  committee  was^  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  altogether,  leaving  it  to  the 
discretion  of  parliament  to  decide 
when  it  was  proper  to  be  re-^ 
moved. 

Mr,  Barkam  said,  that  Uiis  ww 
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the  last   year  that  the  farmers 
could  afford  to  pay  their  rents, 

Mr,  Ricardo  dissented  from  the 
doctrine  that  the  interests  of  land- 
holders and  fund- holders,  tenants 
ai)d  farmers,  were  all  one  and  the 
same.  He  had  generally  been 
alluded  to  as  a  mercantile  man, 
but  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  not 
a  merchant,  nor  a  fund-holder,  but 
a  land- holder.  But  he  would  not 
look  to  his  own  interest  on  this 
subject,  nor  to  that  of  tenants 
and  farmers.  He  must,  as  an 
honest  member  of  parliament, 
look  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
community,  and  therefore  he  must 
oppose  any  attempt  to  effect,  what 
the  land-holders  had  an  interest 
in  effecting — the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  for  their  own  com. 
Countervailing  duties  ought  to  be 
carried  no  further  than  to  indem- 
nify them  for  any  particular  bur- 
dens which  they  sustained  beyond 
the  foreign  grower.  A  moderate 
duty  would  have  the  desirable 
effect  of  preventing  that  fluctua- 
tion in  the  prices  from  which  so 
much  evil  had  arisen.  He  then 
proceeded  to  argue,  that  the  pre- 
sent depressed  state  of  agriculture 
arose,  not  so  much  from  taxation 
as  from  excessive  production.  If 
lands  were  so  poor  as  not  to  yield 
a  profitable  return  in  com  with- 
out an  enormous  price,  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  could  be  pro- 
cured for  elsewhere,  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  so  much  of  the  capital 
of  the  individual  and  the  commu- 
nity was  misapplied,  and  some 
more  lucrative  channel  should  be 
sought  for  its  employment.  As 
to  what  had  been  said  upon  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt,  he 
had,  individually  no  interest  in  it, 
because  he  derived  no  revenue 
from  it ;  but  he  would  say,  that 


the  landed  interest,  the  agrioul- 
tural  interest,  .the  trading,  and 
every  other  public  interest,  were 
pledged  to  the  public  debt.  He 
had  better  hopes  of  the  country 
than  some  of  the  members  who 
had  spoken,  and  his  belief  was, 
that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Davenport  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  agricultural  interest. 

Mr.  Catcrqf't  said,  jie  would 
resist  any  attempt  to  impose  a 
higher  protecting  duty  than  what 
now  existed. 

Gen.  Gascoyne  said,  that  he 
would  look  with  extreme  jealousy 
on  any  measure  which  was  at  aU 
calculated  to  raise  the  price  of  th^ 
necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  T.  Wiiion  conceived  that 
the  price  of  com  ought  to  be 
raised.  If  the  farmer  got  a  better 
price,  the  owner  of  land  would  of 
course  get  a  better  rent,  which 
would  enable  him  to  *  pay  his 
taxes,  and  government  might  go 
on  the  better.  The  question-  was 
then  put.  and  carried  nem.  dis. 

Among  the  members  who  were 
named  as  the  committee,  the  fol- 
lowing were  named : — Mr.  Goocii, 
lord  Castlereagh,  hon.  F,  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Wode- 
house,  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  N.  Cal- 
vert, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  T.  Wil- 
son, lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Estcourt, 
Mr.  S.  Wortley,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
Mr.  Western,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
Davenport,  sir  H.  Pamell,  Mr» 
Calthorpe,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Cur- 
wen,  and  Mr.  D.  Browne. 

March  12. — Mr.  Ilvme  moved 
the  following  resolutions  :-^ 

**  That  there  were  in  the  service 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
1792  (exclusive  of  the  regular  ca- 
valry and  infantry),  25,757  troops, 
namely,  3,730  of  royal  artillery, 
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4,425  of  royal  marines,  and 
17,602  of  disembodied  militia; 
and  in  1802  (exclusive  of  the  re- 
gular cavalry  and  infantry,)  the 
number  of  125,492  troops,  name- 
ly, 7,872  engineers  and  artillery, 
8,000  royal  marines,  51,998  dis- 
embodied militia,  and  57,622 
yeomanry  cavalry  and  volunteer 
infantry;  being  in  number  a  larger 
force  by  132,367  men,  available 
for  purposes  of  the  government, 
in  this  year  than  in  1792. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house  that,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  it  is 
expedient  to  make  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  and  expendi- 
ture of  its  military  establishments, 
and  to  approximate  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  establishment  of 
1792,  as  recommended  by  the 
finance  committee  of  1817." 

The  resolutions  were  seconded 
by  Mr.  Creevy^  but  opposed  by 
lord  Castlereagh  and  lord  Pal-^ 
tnerston,  the  latter  of  whom 
pointed  out  several  inaccuracies, 
which,  however,  were  not  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Hume.  On  the 
previous  question  being  moved, 
it  was  carried  by  ninety-eight 
against  seventy-four,  and  the  re- 
solutions consequently  lost  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-four. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself 
'into  a  committee,  when  lord 
Falmerston  stated  the  military 
estimates  of  the  ensuing  year^ 
which  he  defended  at  considera- 
ble length,  and  concluded  with 
moving  his  first  resolution  of 
81,468  men. 

Col,   Davies    recommended    a 
farther  reduction  in  our  military 
establishment   as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  the  distressed  state  of 
•  the  country. 

This  idea  was   supported  by 


Mr.  G.  R.  Damon,  Mr,  J.  Mae- 
donald,  Mr,  Bemdl^  Mr.  H,  G, 
Bennetly  Mr.  Calcraft,  Mr.  Ma- 
berly,  Sfc.  but  the  original  esti- 
mates of  lord  P.  were  supported 
by  gen.  Vivian ^  lord  Catiercaghj 
and  Mr.  Huskisson.  Twelve  divi- 
sions took  place,  and  the  chairman 
reported  progress,  and  obtained 
leave  to  sit  again. 

14. — The  house  having  gone 
into  a  committee  of  supply,  Mr, 
Brogden,  the  chairman,  read  the 
first  resolution  of  the  army  esti*- 
mates. 

Mr.  J.  Macdonald  entered  into 
various  calculations  to  shew  that 
16,000  of  the  proposed  number 
might  be  well  spared.  He 
should,  however,  propose  a  re- 
duction of  only  10,000.  This 
would  still  leave  a  force  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  re« 
gulars,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers, 
of  not  less  than  100,000  men,  and 
by  calling  out  the  militia,  in  case 
of  any  emergency,  there  might,  in 
less  than  three  months,  be  raised 
a  force  of  200,000  men.  He 
concluded  with  moving  that  for 
•81 ,000  there  should  be  substituted 
71,000. 

Sir  H,  Vivian  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. He  contended,  that  with 
the  establishment  proposed,  there 
would  be  only  5000  men  for  re- 
liefs of  the  colonial  garrisons,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  troops 
must  be  only  three  years  at  home 
and  nine  years  abroad. 

Mr,  N.  Cahert  supported  the 
amendment.  He  was  against  re- 
taining either  Gibraltar  or  the 
Ionian  islands.  Gibraltar  cost  us 
500,0001.  a-year  in  the  time  of 
peace,  and  1,500,000  in  war;  it 
did  not  command  the  Straits,  and 
it  was  a  source  of  perpetual  irrita- 
tion to  Spain.     The  guards  were 
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too  numerous :  their  only  use  was 
to  assist  the  police,  and  he  would 
prefer  having  that  service  ex- 
ecuted by  an  increased  number  of 
police  officers. 

Mr,  Hvme  said,  he  would  not 
part  with  the  Ionian  islands ;  but 
he  would  make  them  pay  for  the 
means  of  their  own  defence.  The 
reduction  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  guards,  would  afford  the 
means  of  making  the  required 
reliefs  to  the  colonial  garrisons, 
by  leaving  a  larger  body  of  the 
disposable  troops.  The  honour- 
able member  then  replied  at  con- 
siderable length  to  the  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  the  esti- 
mates. He  contended  that,  in- 
cluding the  militia,  yeomanry,  and 
volunteer  corps  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies,  there  would,  after  a 
further  reduction  of  20,000  men, 
be  still  left  a  force  of  not  less 
than  270,000  for  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  By  such  a  reduction, 
there  would  be  effected  an  imme. 
diate  further  saving  of  786,000. 
It  was  a  fact  worthy  of  remark, 
that  since  the  year  1816,  the 
duke  of  York  had  filled  up  1 105 
new  commissions,  while  by  the 
returns  it  appeared  that  there 
were  7000  officers  on  half-pay. 

Mr.  Goulbum  defended  the  es- 
timates, and  went  into  various 
details  respecting  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  in  the 
colonies  and  foreign  settlements, 
to  shew  that  all  possible  attention 
had  been  paid  to  economy. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  that 
from  the  papers  on  the  table,  it 
appeared  that  for  the  same  ser- 
vice for  which,  in  1792,  42,000 
men  were  employed,  there  were 
now  not  less  than  66.000  required. 
Allowing  4000  for  the  new  mode 
pf  reliefs^  there  was  an  excess  of 


20.000,  which  might  safely  be 
reduced ;  but  the  motion  of  his 
honourable  friend  went  only  to  a 
reduction  of  half  that  number, 
and  the  refusal  of  ministers  to  as- 
sent to  this  was,  of  course,  the 
more  unjustifiable. 

Sir  R.  Fergitsson  insisted  that 
the  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  most  scandalously 
over-paid.  In  all  the  colonies, 
as  compared  with  1792,  the  offi- 
cers were  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  one,  and  their  sala- 
ries were  raised  iti  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  proposed  reduction 
should  be  made  in  the  guards  and 
cavalry. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  contended  that 
our  light  cavalry  was  not  a  de- 
scription of  force  that  should  be 
sent  abroad.  He  thought  the 
garrison  at  the  Cape  too  nu- 
merous, and  the  emoluments  of 
the  garrison  too  large.  The  long- 
er we  retained  the  Ionian  islands, 
the  more  we  should  get  embar- 
rassed with  them,  politically  and 
financially.  He  concluded  with 
adverting  to  the  war  by  Austria 
and  Russia  against  Naples,  and 
said  that  sooner  or  later  we  must 
interfere;  for  we  never  could 
look  tamely  on  a  Russian  fleet 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  as  he 
liad  reason  to  believe,  was  at  this 
moment  intended,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Sicily. 

Mr,  Goulbum  stated,  that  the 
governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  only    an    income    of 

10.0001.  a-year,  and  that  all  the 
former  military  allowances  had 
been  withdrawn. 

After  some  further  discussion, 
in  which  Mr,  Evans,  Col,  Wood, 
Generals  Hart  and  Vivian,  sir  F, 
Blake,  Sfc.  took  part^  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  negatived, 

on 
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on  a  division,  by  211  to  1 16.  Mr. 
Dawson  proposed  an  amendment 
for  a  reduction  of  6000  men, 
which  was  negatived  by  196  to 
)30.  The  remaining  resolutions 
-were  then  gone  through,  and  the 
report  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

House  of  Lords y  March  15. — 
The  general  enclosure  bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  present- 
ed a  petition  from  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, &c.  of  Colchester,  pray- 
ing that  no  further  concessions 
might  be  granted  to  the  Roman 
catholics. 

J£oiue  of  Commons, — ^The  flax 
manufacturing  encouragement  bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

March  16. — Several  petitions 
were  presented  for  and  against 
the  catholics. 

Mr.  Flunkett  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  catholics,  stated, 
that,  the  bill  went  to  remove  two 
grounds  of  disqualification.  1st, 
The  disqualification  by  means  of 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  2dly, 
The  disqualification  by  reason  of 
the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation.  On  the  latter  he  con- 
ceived it  unnecessary  to  dwell,  as 
referring  merely  to  speculative 
opinions.  The  former  (the  oath 
of  supremacy)  he  wished  to 
be  taken  with  some  limitation. 
Whereas  these  words,  "  I  do  de- 
clare that  no  foreign  prince,  pre- 
late, states,  or  potentate,  hath,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  pre-eminence, 
or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual  within  this  realm," — 
"might  be  construed  to  import 
a  disclaimer  of  the  spiritual  autlio- 
rity  of  the  pope,  or  church  of 
Jlome,  in  matters  of  religious  be- 


lief,** here  he  meant  to  introduce 
an  explanatory  clause  stating, 
that  this  was  meant  only  to  ex- 
tend to  "such  acknowledgment 
of  foreign  jurisdiction,  &c  as  is 
or  could  be  incompatible  with  the 
civil  duty  and  allegiance  which  is 
due  to  his  majesty  or  his  subjects  i 
or  with  the  civil  duty  and  obe- 
dience  which  are  due  to  his  courts^ 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  legal  rights 
of  his  majesty's  subjects."  He 
wished  to  act  upon  that  scheme 
of  comprehension  iKfhich  had  been 
the  great  object  in  queen  Eliaa-* 
beth  s  reign.  He  would  so  modify 
the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  alle- 
giance, as  to  make  them  one  and 
the  same  for  persons  of  both  re- 
ligions ;  but  if  it  were  insisted  on, 
he  would  incorporate  with  tbeniy 
as  to  catholics,  the  strong  oaths 
already  taken  by  the  catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  only  offices  fron 
which  he  would  propose  to  ex- 
clude catholics,  were  those  of  the 
chancellor,  privy  seal,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireiana,  and  first  lord  ^f 
the  treasury.  He  could  not  agree 
to  exclude  them  from  the  benok 
of  justice.  In  addition  to  these 
precautiohs,  he  thought  it  but 
right  that  the  proiestant  nuad 
should  be  thoroughly  set  at  rest 
on  the  subject  of  the  nominatiofi 
of  catholic  bishops,  and  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  see  of  Rome, 
ana  he  explained  the  provisimis 
which  would  be  introduced  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  Ibllowii^ 
oath  to  be  taken  by  the  catholic 
clergy  in  reference  to  this  pointy 
viz. — 

^'  I.  A.  B.  do  swear  that  I  will 
never  concur  in  or  consent  to 
the  appointment  or  consecratioa 
of  any  Roman  catholic  bishop,  or 
dean,  or  vicar  apostolic,  in  the 
Romam 
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Romsin  catholic  church  in  the 
united  kingdom,  but  such  as  I 
shall  conscientiously  deem  to  be 
of  unimpeachable  loyalty  and 
peaceable  conduct;  and  I  do 
swear  that  I  have  not  and  will 
not  have  any  correspondence  or 
communication  with  the  pope  or 
see  of  Rome,  or  with  any  court  or 
tribunal  established  or  to  be  esta- 
blished by  the  pope  or  see  of 
Rome,  or  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  or  with  any  person  or  per- 
sons authorised  or  pretending  to 
be  authorised  by  the  pope  or  see 
of  Rome,  tending  directly  or  in- 
directly to  overthrow  or  disturb 
the  proCestant  government,  or  the 
protestant  church  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  or  ^e  protestant 
church  of  Scotland,  as  by  law 
established ;  and  that  I  will  not 
correspond  or  communicate  with 
the  pope  or  see  of  Rome,  or  with 
any  tribunal  established,  or  to  be 
established,  by  the  pope  or  see 
of  Rome,  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  same;  or  with  any  person  or 
persons  authorised  or  pretending 
to  be  authorised  by  the  pope  or 
see  of  Rome,  or  with  any  other 
foreign  ecclesiastical  authority,  on 
any  matter  or  thing  which  may 
interfere  with  or  affect  the  civil 
duty  and  allegiance  which  is  due 
to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, 4om'all  his  subjects." 

Mr.  P.  then  stated  that  he  meant 
to  propose  several  alterations  i» 
the  committee;  but  as  to  any 
stipend  for  the  catholic  clergy, 
that  migl\t  be  a  subsequent  con- 
sideration, and  he  thought  it 
would  come  better  as  a  matter  of 
pure  grace  and  favour  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  He  concluded  with 
movinfi:  that  the  bill  be  read  a 


second  time. 
Sir  W.  Scott  said  I  as  so  many 


alterations  were  to  be  made  la 
the  bill,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  discuss  it  in  the  present 
stage. 

Mr.  Plunkett  said,  none  of  the 
proposed  alterations  would  go  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  Baitkes  opposed  the  bill. 

Mr,  IVilberforce  supported  it: 
Persecution  could  not  be  perpe- 
tuated in  harmony  with  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  Ireland  had 
expended  much  of  her  best  blood 
in  the  service  of  this  country; 
and  now  that  we  were  an  united 
kingdom,  we  were  bound  to  en- 
deavour to  assimilate  the  catho- 
lics and  protestants  in  all  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution.  The 
possession  of  political  power 
could  not  be  refused  to  those  who 
had  the  means  of  acquiring  great 
landed  property.  Let  the  Roman 
catholics  come  into  the  house, 
for  here  we  can  deal  with  them. 
After  the  concessions  already 
made,  things  could  not  remain  in 
their  present  state,  which  was 
one  not  of  restriction,  but  of  de- 
gradation. It  was  wearing  the 
prison  suit  after  the  prisoner  was 
at  large.  This  country  was  re- 
markable for  all  being  aware  that 
they  had  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  But  in  Ireland  the  feeUng 
was  one  of  resistance  to  the  laws. 
March  17. — On  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Plunkttty  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roman 
catholics  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  11. 

19.— TAir  Chancellor  ojT  the  E.r- 
chequer  called  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  subject  of  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  by 
the  bank ;  and  leave  was  granted 
to  bring  in  two  bills. 

21. — Mr:  Western  rose  to  pro- 
pose the  repeal  of  the  last  duty, 
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of  U.  3d.  per  bushel,  or  98.  4d. 
per  quarter,  which  had  been  laid 
on  malt.  The  question  was  in 
itself  simple,  thoug;b  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  community.  A 
great  portion  of  the  people  looked 
with  anxiety  to  the  result  of  the 

S resent  motion.  He  trusted  that 
e  should  be  able  to  make  out  a 
strong  case  for  the  repeal  of  this 
duty,  whether  it  was  viewed  in 
its  operation  on  the  agricultural 
classes,  or  to  its  effects  on  the 
habits  and  morals  of  the  people — 
whether  we  viewed  it  as  a  ques* 
•  tion  of  justice  or  of  policy.  In 
looking  at  the  immense  burdens 
which  pressed  on  the  agricultural 
classes,  he  would  say  that  no- 
thing was  more  severely  felt  by 
them  than  the  heavy  duties  on 
malt.  He  would  first  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  the  extent 
of  the  burdens  already  upon  malt : 
they  would  find  them  astonishing. 
The  total  amount  of  the  tax  on 
malted  barley,  including  that  on 
beer  and  spirits,  was  10,000,000/. 
In  the  last  budget  of  finance  it  was 
8,670,000/.  in  England,  and  about 
1,300,000/.  in  Ireland.  But  he 
would  for  the  present  look  to  it  in 
Great  Britain  only.  To  go  into 
the  detail — there  was,  first,  the 
tax  of  289.  per  quarter  on  the 
malt;  thenataxof  32s.  per  quarter 
on  it  in  the  beer — making  in  the 
whole  3/.  per  quarter  on  malt  and 
beer.  The  duty  on  it  as  ma- 
nufactured into  spirits  actually 
amounted  to  10/.  per  quarter: 
that  was,  every  quantity  of  spirits 
made  from  a  quarter  of  malt  paid 
that  duty.  The  house  might  wish 
to  know  what  was  the  progress  of 
this  duty.  In  the  year  1780,  the 
duty  was  10s  6d.  per  quarter  on 
malt,  and  so  it  continued  with  a 
very  little  deviation,  which  he 
should   afterwards    notice,    until 


1802.  In  that  year  it  was  raised 
to  18s.  8d.  and  in  1803  it  was 
farther  raised  to  d4s.  per  quarter. 
He  now  came  to  state  the  pro* 
gress  of  the  duty  on  spirits.  la 
1791  the  duty  was  about  21.  lOs. 
per  quarter;  in  1793  it  was  raised 
to  21.  17s.  4d.  and  in  1796  to 
41.  3s.  4d.  per  quarter,  and  so  on, 
till  it  reached  its  present  amount  * 
of  101.  the  quarter,  exclusive  of 
the  duty  as  derived  from  malt  and 
beer.  Now  he  begged  the  house 
to  consider  how  this  operated  on 
the  grower.  Supposing  an  acre 
of  land  to  produce  4  quarters  of 
malt  barley,  the  duty  of  28s.  per 
quarter  would  amount  to  51.  128. 
per  acre.  The  duty  on  malt  and 
beer  together  would  amount  to 
121.  per  acre,  and  the  duty  on 
spirits,  at  the  same  average  of  4 
quarters  to  the  acre,  would  amount 
to  401.  on  the  acre.  Now  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  all  this 
pressure  fell  upon  the  agriculturist 
only;  undoubtedly  it  fell  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  consumers ; 
but  it  still  could  not  be  denied 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  evil 
fell  also  upon  the  cultivator,  be- 
cause this  heavy  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion necessarily  reduced  the  con- 
sumption, and  of  course  occasioned 
a  reduction  of  the  growth  to  a 
great  extent  He  thought  it  was 
worth  the  observation  of  thehousa 
that  the  duty  on  malt  barley, 
which  was  at  10s.  6d.  ip  1780, 
was  not  increased  during  the 
whole  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
difHculties  and  financial  distresses 
of  his  administration,  he  had 
never  thought  of  raising  this  tax 
to  any  extent  worth  mentioning. 
In  1791  the  house  did  enact,  that 
an  additional  tax  of  3d.  per 
bushel  should  be  laid  qn  malt 
barley ;  ^  but  it  was  then  only 
^considered 
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considered  as  a  temporary  measure; 
and  in  1792,  8o  convinced  was 
the  legislature  of  the  impolicy  of 
continuing  it,  that  it  was  repealed. 
The  question  was  very  ahly  dis- 
cussed in  the  house  of  lords, 
where  the  impolicy  of  pressing  on 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
and  depriving  them  of  the  com- 
forts which  they  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  beverage  which  was 
thus  tax^d,  was  very  forcibly 
maintained.  The  additional  tax 
of  dd.  per  bushel  was  in  conse- 
quence repealed,  nor  during  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  admini- 
stration was  any  additional  tax 
on  that  article  proposed.  In  the 
administration  of  lord  Sidmouth 
in  1802,  the  tax  was  raised  to 
18s.  8d.  and  in  the  following  year 
it  was  farther  raised  to  34s.  Now 
to  show  how  the  increased  duties 
pressed  on  the  farmer,  by  the  di* 
minution  of  the  consumption  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
he  would  take  three  periods,  each 
period  being  the  average  of  four 
years.  In  these  averages  he 
would  not  include  the  year  1800, 
as  it  was  a  year  of  great  scarcity. 
Taking  the  average  from  the  year 
1791,  he  found  that  the  consump- 
tion was  27,672,047  bushels. 
Then  came  the  high  duties  in 
1802  and  1803.  After  this,  tak- 
ing the  average  and  beginning 
with  the  year  1 804,  there  was  acon^ 
sumption  reduced  to  23,450,000 
bushels,  and  in  the  last  four  years 
the  average  was  22,600,000, 
making  a  diminution  of  five  mil- 
Jions  of  bushels  in  the  consumption 
as  compared  with  the  year  1791. 
In  Scotland  the  diminution  was 
in  that  time  nearly  one  half; 
and  in  Ireland  it  was  still  greater. 
In  1791  in  that  country,  taking 
the  same  averages,  the  consump- 


tion was,  4,855,000;  in  1804  it 
was  2,750,000;  and,  in  the  last 
four  years,  not  much  more  than 
one  million.  This  was  the  exact 
diminution ;  but,  by  a  comparison 
of  the  increase  of  population  with- 
in the  time  mentioned,  we  should 
fipd  that  it  ought  to  be  considered 
greater.  By  a  simple  calculation 
in  the  rule  of  three,  we  should 
find  that  the  population,  sitice 
1791,  being  increased,  and  the 
consumption  less,  the  proportion 
of  decrease  must  be  considered 
greater  than  the  nominal  amount 
be  had  stated.  If  the  calculation 
was  made  upon  a  population  of 
ten  millions  of  people  consuming 
upwards  of  twenty-seven  millions 
of  busiiels,  as  was  the  case  ia 
1791,  the  defect. of  consumption 
in  1804,  considering  the  increased 
population  at  that  time,  would 
appear  12,675,000  bushels;  and 
in  1818,  the  defect  would  be 
14,672,000  bushels ;  or,  in  other 
words,  making  a  diminished  con- 
sumption of  1,824,000  quarters 
withm  the  period  of  thirty  years. 
He  was  convinced  that  if  this  tax 
were  reduced,  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption would  more  than  ade- 
quately supply  the  deficiency  in 
the  rate  of  the  tax.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  the  benefit  that  would 
accrue  to  the  revenue,  would  it 
not  be  a  great  advantage  to  agri- 
culture to  have  a  market  for  an 
additional  quantity  of  1,824,000 
quarters  of  grain  ?  and  was  it  not 
an  injustice,  as  well  as  a  discou- 
ragement, to  agriculture  to  be 
deprived  of  that  market  by  excess 
of  taxation  1  He  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  consumption 
was  the  best  subject  for  taxation ; 
but  whenever  it  appeared  that  the 
tax  reduced  the  consumption, 
there  was  a  sure  proof  that  it  had 

been 
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been  carried  to  a  prejudicial  ex- 
tent in  every  point  of  view.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  give  any  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  effect  which 
high  duties  had  in  reducing  the 
consumption  of  corn,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  immediate 
operation  in  each  successive  year 
of  that  period  during  which  he  had 
already  given  the  average  amount. 
In  the  year  1803  the  number  of 
bushelsconsumed  was  31 ,900,000 ; 
in  1804,  it  was  reduced  to 
22,421,000;  in  1805,  it  was 
22,343,000;  im  1806,  when  the 
increased  duties  began  to  operate, 
tlie  consumption  was  27,400,000; 
in  1807,  it  sunk  to  24,920,000; 
and,  in  1808,  it  was  23,486,000. 
I'he  honourable  member  then 
stated  the  annual  amount  of  the 
consumption  in  Scotland  dnrine 
the  same  term  of  years,  and  showed 
tiiat  it  was  in  the  same  proportion 
ps  that  of  England.  Was  it  pos- 
sible to  expect  any  other  result, 
when  the  duty  had  been  raised 
from  10s.  6d.  to  34s.  6d1  The 
general  difference  between  the 
price  of  wheat  and  that  of  barley 
was  one  half;  but,  by  the  last 
returns,  it  appeared  tliat  wheat 
was  now  at  54s.,  and  that  barley 
was  down  to  24s.,  which  showed, 
in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  ope- 
ration of  this  tax.  It  was  evident 
that  the  agriculture  cf  this  coun- 
try was  at  present  oppressed  by 
excessive  taxation;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  there  were  two  other 
causes  which  contributed  materi- 
ally to  increase  the  evil.  One  of 
these  was  the  act  of  1815,  which 
did  not  afford  adequate  protection 
to  the  farmer.  The  consequence 
was,  an  inundation  of  foreign  com. 
He  believed  that,  from  the  year 
1817  to  1819,  no  less  than 
2,600,000     quarters    of    foreign 


wheat  had  been  imported ;  whicfa 
was  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
annual  import  during  the  twenty 
years  preceding.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  had  also  been  immenae 
importations  of  Irish  wheat.  Some 
regulation  was  unquestionably 
wanted  to  restrict  this  super- 
abundant importation;  and  he. 
was  persuaded  that  an  adequate 
remedy  might  be  devised  widiout 
altering  the  object,  or  violating 
the  spirit,  of  the  act  of  1815.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  forei^ 
and  the  British  agriculturist  should 
be  placed  on  a  fair  footing ;  for  if 
the  latter  must  start  in  the  iparket 
with  the  load  of  ^gregate  tax* 
ation  to  which-  he  was  at  present 
liable,  it  was  impossible  that  be 
could  compete  successfully  with 
the  former,  who  had,  no  such  bur- 
den to  support.  But  another 
cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  agri- 
culturist, and  one,  indeed,  which 
affected  all  classes  in  the  country, 
was  the  act  of  1819,  vulgarly  call- 
ed Peel's  bill.  He  had  not  the 
presumption  to  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  and  talents  of  those 
who  devised  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion, but  he  was  bold  to  afiinn 
that  that  act  could  not  be  per- 
manent in  its  operation.  The 
honourable  member  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  repealing  the  last  additional 
duty  imposed  on  malt. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Ellice  supported  the  motion 
of  his  honourable  friend  (Mr* 
Western). 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
wished  to  recall  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  question  imme- 
diately before  them.  The  hon- 
ourable member  for  Essex  could 
not  deny  that  which  was  proved 
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by  the  aocounts  on  the  table,  that 
the  produce  of  the  tax  of  1819 
had  fully  answered  the  expectation, 
and  risen  to  the  amount  which  the 
country  had  been  led  to  expect. 
The  honourable  member  had  con- 
tended that  the  consumption  t>f 
barley  had  been  reduced  by  tax- 
ation; but  he  (the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer)  denied  that  the 
honourable    member    had    accu- 
rately   exhibited    the     accounts 
which  were  before  the  house,  or 
stated  a  fair  view  of  the  subject. 
The  inference  which  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  drew  from 
these    accounts     was,    that    the 
repeal  of  the  war  duty  in  18-16 
did  not  afford  relief  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country ;  and  this 
he  proved  by  an  argument  of  ex- 
pressly the  same  nature  as  that 
used  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man himself  in  favour  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  at  present.     The 
repeal  in  1816  did  not  increase 
the  consumption  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  although  not  only 
was  the  duty  then  withdrawn,  but 
that  which  had  been  advanced  for 
the  stock  on  hand  had  been  repaid. 
The  average  quantity  of  corn,  on 
which  duties  were  charged,   be- 
tween July,  1816,  and  July,  1819, 
when   a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  war  duty   was   resumed, 
was  22,000,980  quarters,  makiug 
an  actual  diminution  of   nearly 
3,000,0001.  on  the  revenue  during 
these  three  years,   as   compared 
with   the  three  years*  preceding 
1816.     Neither  had  the  re-impo- 
sition of  a  part  of  that  duty  in 
1819,  diminished  either  the  con- 
sumption   or  the  revenue  since 
that  period.    The  quantity  was 
m  fact  increased  by   1,200,000 
bushels.     The  right  honourable 
gentleman  continued  Jiis  reply  to 


the  propositions  qf  the  honourable 
members    for     Essex,    Rosshire, 
and  Coventry ;  but  his  arguments 
were  given  in  so  indistinct  a  tone, 
that  it  was    with   difficulty    we 
could  catch  even  a  few  detached 
sentences.    The  right  honourable 
gentleman  contended  as  v  we  un- 
derstood him,  that  the  new  duty 
on  malt  had  in  no  degree  lessened 
the  consumption  of  strong  beer ; 
and  thaty  by  consequence,  the  tax 
falling  not  upon  the  farmer  but 
upon  the  consumer,  was  an  eligi- 
ble impost,   pressing  fairly  and 
equally  upon  the  public  at  large. 
He  next  proposed  to  meet  the 
objections  to  the  new  duty  as  tliey 
applied  to  the  case  of  Scotland 
peculiarly.     It  was  said  that  Ae 
imposition  of  so  high  a  duty  held 
out  an  encouragement  to  illicit 
distillation ;  but  it  would  not  be 
found,  he  believed,  that  since  the 
new  duty  had  been  in  operatiea 
the  extent  of  legal  distillation  had 
been  diminished.     On  the  other 
hand  it  was  to  be  remembered 
that  Scotland  had  a  free  impor- 
tation of  English  grain;   and  if 
English  barley  could  be  carried 
into  Scotland,  there,  at  a  reduced 
duty,  converted  into  malt,  and  in 
that  state  brought  back  into  the 
English    market,    what   security 
was  there  for  the  English  grower 
or  maltster  1    He  certainly  could 
not  consent  to  a' partial  reduction 
of  the  duties,  tlierefore,  which  was 
to  benefit  Scotland  exclusively,  at 
the  expense  of  crippling  the  reve- 
nue of  the  country.    There  was 
another  point  on  which  the  hon- 
ourable mover  had  expatiated  - 
he    meant    the    superannuations 
which  had  been  adopted  under  the 
system  of  1818.      Persons,   he 
admitted,  had   been   allowed   to 
retire;    but    the    alteration*   of 
circumstances 
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circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary; and  if  any  increase  of  ex- 
pence  had  been  the  cgn sequence, 
those  circumstances  could  be  fair- 
ly pleaded   as   a  reason  for    it. 
Many  persons  considered  that  it 
would  be   far  more  desirable  to 
reduce    some   of    the   duties   on 
foreign  products  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  general  reliei,  rather 
than  to  remove  such  an  impost  as 
this:  but  when  he  himself  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  tax  on  one 
article,  (we  believe  on  the  impor- 
tation  of  certain   description    of 
silk  goods,)  he  found  that  persons 
interested  in  the  trade  would  not 
agree  to  such  a  proposition.     If, 
then,  a  reduction  of  an  impost  on 
foreign  articles  would  not  be  al- 
lowed, still  less  was  it  likely  to  be 
admitted  with  respect  to  a  great 
internal  duty,  which  fell  equally 
on  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  the  amount  of  which  could  be 
accurately     computed.        Under 
these  circumstances    he    should 
oppose  the  motion. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed, 
that  he  was  anxious  to  express 
his  opinion  on  this  subject,  with 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the 
last  malt  duty  on  Scotland.  He 
would  endeavour  to  make  out  a 
strong  case,  in  the  hope,  feeble 
as  it  was,  that  his  countrymen 
would  be  able  to  get  something 
back.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer)  had  stated,  that  the 
taking  off  the  duty  in  18)6  was 
not  met  by  an  adequate  consump- 
tion. He  had  urged  that  that 
measure  did  not  augment  the 
consumption.  Now,  he  (lord 
Archibald  Hamilton)  thought  that 
it  would  be  conceded  on  ail  handjs 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  tax 
then  existing  could  not  operate 
on  the  crop,  and  any  person  who 


recollected  what  the  crop  was  .in^ 
1817  must  be  aware  that  it  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  half  the 
ordinary  average.     Therefore  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  could 
not  fairly   expect   any  increased 
consumption.      What    followed? 
The   first  operation  of    the  new 
measure  must  have  taken  place 
under    these     circumstances     ia 
1818,  when  the  crop  was  improv- 
ed, at  which  time  the  new  mea- 
sure was  revoked.     What  did  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  do? 
With  .  that    promptitude    which, 
perhaps,  belonged  to,  or  was  in- 
herent in,  the  nature  of  his  office, 
because   the   alteration   did    not 
operate  in  three  or  four  months, 
he  returned  to  the  original  tax,  ex- 
claiming "  There  is  no  use  in  a 
repeal:  you  see  it  has  produced 
ho  augmentation  of  consumption." 
But  a  fair  trial  was  not  given  to 
the  measure;  in  fact,  there  was 
no  trial  at  all.     How  did  it  hap- 
pen that,  supported  as  the  right 
honourable    gentleman   was,    by 
the  landed  interest  in  that  house, 
not  one  individual  connected  with 
that  interest  got  up   and    said, 
that   the   taking    off   this    duty 
would  have  no  effect  in  improving 
the  state  of  agriculture?    No  per- 
son ventured    to    advance    that 
opinion,  even  amongst  those  who 
on  other  occasions  were  extremely 
willing  to  give  their  vote  in  favour 
of  the  measures  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman.     This  argu- 
ment he  would  press  more  imme- 
diately to  those   gentlemen  who 
were  connected  with  that  country, 
the   interests   of  which    he   was 
particularly  anxious  to  further  on 
this  occasion.      The  honourable 
members,   to  whom   he  alluded, 
were  not  backward  in  supporting 
the   measures  of  administration; 
but  there  was  not  one  of  theni 
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\»ho  would  say  that  this  tax  was 
R  matter  of  indifference  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  must  admit 
that  it  appeared  as  a  cruel  griev- 
ance on  the  landholder  of  Scot- 
land.  That  it  was  so,  must  ap- 
pear evident  when  he  stated  that 
the  amount  of  duty  for  malting 
a  boll  of  barley  (bemg  about  half 
a  quarter)  in  the  last  year,  ex- 
ceeded the  ori^nal  price  of  the 
lurticle.  He  would  say  nothing 
more  in  ^he  way  of  detail,  except 
to  state  the  progress  of  those  du- 
ties, as  they  had  been  laid  on, 
and  then  leave  it  to  the  candour 
of  the  house  to  decide  whether  it 
was  an  inordinate  and  excessive 
burden.  The  noble  lord  then 
went  on  to  show  that  when  an 
additional  duty  of  Is.  2d.  per 
bushel  was  laid  on  English  malt 
in  1819,  there  was  a  duty  of 
Is.  lOd.  imposed  on  the  Scotch 
malt.  This  increased  duty,  he 
observed,  was  attempted  to  be 
justified,  on  the  principle  of  cor- 
recting illicit  distillation;  but  it 
had  no  such  effect.  It  was,  he 
conceived,  a  very  wrong  mode  of 
c^culating  on  the  part  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  because 
he  found  some  small  districts  of 
land  in  Scotland,  perhaps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ed  inburgh,equal 
in  production  to  the  best  land  in 
England,. to  make  his  calculation 
on  that  land,  which  did  not,  in 
fact,  constitute  the  oxie  hundred 
and  tenth  part  of  the  whole  ac- 
count. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  agreed 
with  the  honourablif  mover  in 
thinking  that  this  measure  woul^ 
afford  great  relief  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest:  and  although  he 
did  not  concur  in  some  of  the  ge- 
neral principles  thrown  out  by 
the  honourable  member  (Mr.  El. 
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lice)  in  the  course-  of  the  present 
discussion,  still  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  vote  with  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  E.  JVodchouse  conceived 
that  there  could  be  but  one  opi- 
nion as  to  the  principle  of  this  tax, 
which  was,  that  it  was  the  very 
worst  principle  on  which  a  tax 
could  be  founded,  since  it  was 
calculated  to  produce  a  pernicious 
effect  on  the  physical  powers  as 
well  as  on  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  working  classes,  by  subsitu- 
ting  an  unwholesome  beverage  for 
a  wholesome  one.  He  knew  that 
it  had  tended  to  decrease  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  liquor.  One 
individual  had  informed  him  that 
he  had  formerly  bre\^ed  700  quar- 
ters of  malt,  but  that  he 'now  only 
brewed  one.  He  Had  endeavour- 
ed to  procure  all  the  information 
he  could  on  this  subject  from  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  the  towns  of 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  in  other 
places;  and  they  all  agreed  that 
there  was  a  great  diminution  in 
the  brewing  of  beer;  some  esti- 
mating it  at  one  third,  and  others 
making  it  much  more.  Let  the 
house  consider  calmly  the  effect 
of  this  tax  on  the  growth  of  bar- 
ley, and  they  would  find  that  it 
tended  to  destroy  the  cultivatioa 
of  barley  altogether.  Persons 
would  cultivate  wheat  as  the  most 
remunerating  crop.  The  conse- 
quence of  adherence  to  that  sys- 
tem must  be  to  overwork  and  im- 
poverish the  land.  The  land 
ijiust  at  length  become  exhausted,, 
and  then  would  come  the  greatest 
of  all  curses — a  high  price  of 
bread. 

.  He  was  one  of  those  who  was 
ready  to  confess  that  he  was 
amongst  the  most  determined  and 
devoted  of  the  partisans  of 
I  government. 
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government  But,  avowing  that, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
declare,  that  if  there  did  exist  in 
his  majesty's  government  any  wish 
to  tinderrate  the  general  distress 
which  now  prevailed,  and  to 
which  agricnlture  was  particularly 
exposed,  they  not  only  deluded 
themselves,  but  they  deluded  the 
eountry.  Agriculture  was  never 
ko  much  oppressed  as  it  was  in 
the  present  moment;  and  it  was 
owing  in  the  first  place  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  in  the  next  to  the 
yeomen  of  the  country,  that  the 
aistress  was  not  much  greater. 
The  evil  was  not  confined  to  one 
county  or  to  another :  it  extend- 
ed more  or  less  to  all.  In  his 
opinion  the  distress  was  only 
warded  off  by  the  magistracy  and 
th«  yeomanry ;  and  if  no  project 
of  relief  were  held  out  to  them, 
which  would  speedily  operate  (for 
immediate  relief  was  out  of  the 
question)  the  most  lamentable 
consequences  must  follow:  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  them  that 
they  were  fast  approaching  to  that 
state,  when  the  magistrate  would 
be  compelled  to  make  orders  of 
mamtenanoe  for  nien  whose  sub^ 
stance  was  gone,  and  whose  for- 
tunes were  destroyed.  On  these 
^mids  he  would  support  the 
motion;  guarding  himself,  how- 
ever, against  any  implied  censure 
on  the  conduct  of  government. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  said  thai 
it  was  not  enough  to  show  diat 
two  and  two  make  four:  the  cir- 
cmmstances  must  be  considered 
ih  order  to  make  that  ^position 
•atiifactory  to  the  mind.  The 
war  which  had  required  the  pre- 
sent lieavy  taxation  had  been 
supported  by  the  people.  Never 
pince  man  became  a  pugnacious 
animal  had  a  war  been  more  cor- 


dially snpporied  by  the  peopfai 
He  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
horse-tax;  and  he  would  vote 
with  every  member  who  proposed 
any  reduction  of  taxes  that  migbl 
relieve  agriculture;  yet  he  would 
vote  against  the  present  motion. 

Lord  Folkestone  expressed  great 
regret  that  the  pugnacious  dis^ 
position  of  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  who  had  last  spoken  had  in** 
doced  him  to  resist  the  motioii* 
notwithstanding  the  reasons  which 
he  bad  given  for  supporting  it* 
It  was  his  (lord  Folkestone's)  de» 
cided  opinion  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  country  to  go  oa 
paying  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  There  might  be  circuin- 
stances  where  to  break  faith  was 
the  only  mode  of  keeping  good 
faith.  If  faith  could  not  be  kept, 
it  was  not  only  excusable,  but 
proper  to  break  faith.  **  Nem^ 
tenctur  ad  tmpomhUia,^  It  might, 
therefore,  be  an  act  of  good  faith 
to  break  faith.  If  the  whol^  was 
to  be  preferred  to  a  part,  if  the 
substance  was  to  be  preferred  to 
the  form,  if  the  reality  was  to  be 
preferred  to  the  appearance,  the 
relief  and  security  of  the  commu- 
nity were  to  be  prefeired  to 
the  wishes  of  a  small  part. 
This  view  of  the  subject  was  be- 
coming every  day  more  clear  to 
his  eyes,  and  he  was  glad  to 
perceive  that  it  was  becoming 
daily  more  open  to  the  observation 
of  others.  It  was  incompatH>le 
with  the  security,  peace,  and  finee* 
dom  of  the  country,  to  keep  what 
was  called  good  fkith  with  tiie 
public  creditor.  Let  it  be  8ap<> 
posed  that  there  were  an  invasion 
— that,  as  the  honourable  general 
had  stated  last  night,  the  congreis 
of  Laybach  sent  an  army  to  in- 
^de  Uiis  country,  and  that  there 
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\  K  difficulty  to  raise  money  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and 
to  repel  the  invader — would  it  not 
be  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty  not 
to  break  faith  with  a  part  in  order 
to  protect  the  whole  of  the  com- 
munity? If  the  interest  of  the 
debt  could  be  paid  only  by  con- 
stant suspensions  of  the  Habeas 
Corpvs,  it  followed,  in  like  man- 
ner, that  to  preserve  our  own  free- 
dom we  roust  break  faith.  He 
tbought  it  right  thus  to  avow  his 
principles.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  those  who  were  disposed  to 
support  the  motion  would  not 
take  the  alarm.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  the  extremity  he  had  sup- 
posed— and  an  extremity  it  was 
* — the  best  way  was,  to  support 
retrenchment,  economy,  ana  in 
short,  to  vote  for  the  motion  of 
his  honourable  friend. 

Lord  Coitlereagh  complained 
that  the  present  time  should  be 
fixed  upon  for  with-drawing  this 
tax.  Would  the  house  tolerate 
such  ao  attempt,  when  the  coun- 
try was  tn  a  course  of  restoring  its 
currency?  The  house  had  pledged 
the  government  to  that  course, 
said  could  not  now,  when  the 
manufacturing  distresses  were  not 
so  great  in  any  degree  as  they 
were  some  time  back,  call  upon 
them  to  reduce  its  revenue  two 
niUions,  without  knowing  whe- 
ther next  year  they  could  reckon 
upon  the  same  state  of  the  reve* 
noe  IB  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Douglas  thought 
timt  if  the  present  scale  of  taxa- 
tion were  necessary,  no  more  ge- 
tteral  tax  than  this  could  be  se- 
lected. 

The  bouse  then  divided,  when 
the  numbers  were — 


For  Mr.  Western's  motion  149 
Against  it   .*    ...     .     15^ 

Majority        24 

The  result  was  hailed  by  loud 
cheering.  ' 

Mr,  Western  then  obtained 
leave  to  Iwing  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  malt  tax. 

March  22. — Mr.  Hume  moved 
for  the  abolition  of  the  offices  of 
receivers  general  and  disttibutori 
of  stamps,  upon  the  ground  of 
prom<»tJng  economy  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  reducing 
the  power  of  patronage.  This 
motion  was  negatived,  but  ad 
amendment,  proposed  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
the  selection  of  a  committee  for 
inquiring  into  the  subject,  was 
agreed  to. 

.    The  following  committee  was 
tiien  appointed : — 

The  chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Grenfell, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  the  Solicitor  Ge« 
neral,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr.  C.  W.  W. 
Wynn,  sir  C.  Long,  Mr.  Goul- 
bum,  Mr.  Courtenay,  sir  T.  Ac- 
land,  Mr.  Tremayne,  Mr.  E. 
Wodehouse,  Mr.  Holfbrd,  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  Mr.  Ghstwynd,  sir  H. 
Pamell,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  (Lincoln) 
Mr.  N.  Calvert,  Mr.  W.  Whit- 
more,  lord  Binning. 

23.  — 5ir  Jphn  Newport  moved 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
house  going  into  a  committee  on 
the  Roman  catholic  disri>itity 
removal  bill.  The  question  for 
the  bill  being  re-committed,  was 
carried  affirmatively.  The  house 
then  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee Mr,  H.  Smith  in  the  chair, 
when  a  debate  took  place  on  the 
first  dau8e,and  the  house  dWided: 
I  2  For 
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For  tim  clause 
Against  it     . 


230 
216 


•  Majority  for  it     .     •     .     14 
;    30.— The  third  reading  of  the 
Irish  catholic  disabilitv  bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  19. 

A  discussion  tooK  place  upon 
the  subject  in  the  house  of  lordSy 
on  the  16th  of  April,  when  the 
t|uestion  was  adjourned;  and; 
fipon  the  renewal  of  the  debate 
on  the  17th»  a  maiority  of  39  was 
against  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

House  of  lords,  April  3.— The 
catholics'  repeal  bill  was-  brought 
up  from  the  commons  by  sir,  J. 
Newport,  attended  by  an  unusual- 
ly large  number  of  members. 

The  earl  of  Donoughmort  moved 
that  the  bill  should  be  read  a 
first  time.  He  said,  that  from 
the  communications  he  had  lately 
had  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  with 
some  of  the  first  men  in  the  king- 
dom,  he  had  hopes  that  such 
amendments  would  be  made,  in 
the  progress  of  the  measure,  as 
would  remove  every  material  ob- 
jection that  might  be  entertained 
on  the  part  of  die  catholics,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  failing  to 
give  those  securities  which  every 
man  in  that  house  must  think  the 
protestant  established  church  and 
state  had  a  right  to  require. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  gave  no 
t^ce  that  he  should  oppose  the 
bill  in  its  future  stages.  He  could 
BOt  agree  to  grant  the  proposed 
privileges  to  the  Roman  cadiolic 
subjects;  but,  even  if  he  were 
disposed  to  grant  them,  or  their 
lordships  should  be  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  granted, 
still  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
.object  to  the  clauses  in  the  bill 
which  relate  to  Roman  catholic 


clergymen,  because  they  would 
have  the  effect  of  taking  from  the 
bill  (to  which  those  who  agreed 
must  agre^  on  the  principle  that 
there  was  not  that  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  it  which  he  had 
anticipated)  all  appearance  of 
grace.  He  thought  the  clauses 
to  which  he  alluded  were  most 
impolitic,  and  would  defeat  the 
object  of  those  mdividuals  who 
had  introduced  the  present  bill. 

The  earl  of  Donoughmore  was 
sorry  the  noble  lord  did  not  con- 
cur m  the  general  principle  of  the 
bill.  Aa  to  the  other  point,  he 
felt  exactly  as  his  lordship  did. 
Did  the  Roman  catholics  enter- 
tain sentiments  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  he 
should  object  to  grant  them  the 
proposed  relief;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced they  were  as  loyal  subjects 
as  the  members  of  any  other  per-' 
suasion. 

The  lord  Chancellor  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  declare,  upon  the 
fullest  conviction,  that  the  great 
interests  of  the  country  would 
not  pennit  of  any  alteration  in  the 
laws  afiectii^  the  Roman  catho- 
lics. He  would  state  his  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  bill  fully  on' 
the  day  appointed  for  the  second 
reading.  At  present  he  should 
only  observe,  that  it  was  impos. 
sible  to  reconcile  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  with  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  introduced,  and  that 
it  "was  impossible  he  coidd  give 
his  consent  to  it,  cousistently  with 
his  dut^  to  the  public,  under  al« 
most  any  modification. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time. 

On  th^  same  day,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  a  variety  of  petitions 
were  presented  on  agricultural 
distress,  the  wool  trade,  against 
the  malt  duty,  drc. 
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>/r.  Western  moved  the  rtrder 
of  the  day  for  the  8e(5ond  reading 
of  the  additional  malt  duties  re*> 
peal  bill.  The  tax  had  not  rea- 
lized the  sam  at  which  it  had 
been  estimated,  viz.  1,400,000/. 
The  object  of  the  present  measure 
was  to  repeal  the  new  duty  of 
Is.  2d.  per  bushel  without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  of  the  8d. 
per  bushel,  imposed  on  Scotch 
barley  in  1819  to  equalize  it  with 
the  English  duty. 

Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that  though 
the  tax  had  fallen  short  of  the 
fair  average  by  150,000/.  the  first 
year,  it  had  last  year  exceeded 
the  average.  He  certainly  was 
disposed  to  re-consider  in  a  com- 
mittee whether  there  existed  any 
good  grounds  for  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  English  and 
Scotch  barley. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  said,  there 
were  some  spots  in  Scotland 
which  produced  fine  barley ;  but 
it  was  absurd  to  say,  that  the 
Scotch  barley  crops  in  general 
equalled  those  of  England.  He 
should  join  the  English  members 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  ge- 
neral reduction  of  Is.  2d.  though 
he  had  heard  that  the  English 
members  were  not  inclined  to  join 
the  Scotch  in  doing  away  the  ine- 
quality of  which  the  latter  com- 
plained. 


Mr.  Coke  and  sir  John  Shelley 
spoke  on  the  same  side. 

Mr,  Ward  opposed  the  bill.  It 
would  be  highly  inconsistent  in 
the  house  to  have  voted  the  pre- 
sent establishments  and  expendi- 
ture, and  yet  to  reduce  the  in- 
come 1 ,500,000  a  year.  If  it  was 
intended  to  absorb  the  sinking 
fbnd,  let  it  be  done  openly  and 
above  board;  but  if  that  fund 
was  a  fallacy,  as  was  now  as- 
serted, it  should  be  recollected 
that  ten  successive  parliaments', 
had  legislated  upon  it  as  a  reality. 
He  could  not  consent  to  reduce 
our  army  at  a-time  when  it  was 
evident  that  an  obstinate  struggle 
still  existed,  and  was  likely  V> 
exist,  between  the  inordinate  am- 
bition of  enterprising  monarchs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wakened 
vengeance  of  suffering  and  indig* 
nant  nations  on  the  other. 

Mr,  GrenfeU  could  not  vote  as 
usual  with  his  friends  in  opposi- 
tion this  evening,  as  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  surplus 
of  revenue. 

After  a  long  debate  the  house 
divided. 

For  the  second  reading  •  144 

Against  it     .    .    •    ;     .  242 

Majority  against  the  bill, 
and  in  favour  of  ministers    •  98 


CHAPTER    III. 

Game  Laws, — Agricultural  Horse  Tax, — Committee  of  Supply. — Pe- 
tition  against  Wool  Tax, — Assesssed  Taxes  Acts, — Motion  on  Parlia- 
tnentary  Reform, — Cash  Payments. — Breach  of  Privilege. — Bill  to 
amend  the  Poor  Laws,  —  Outrage  at  Manchester. — Forgery  Punishmeni 
Mitigation  Bill — Grampound  Disfranchisement  BllL — Second  reading 
of  the  Poor  Laws  BiU.^—Ways  ^j^d  Means. 

TTOUSEof  Commons^ AipA 5.--^    tions   respecting    the    depressed 
'f^     A   great  number  of  peti-    state    of  agriculture  were    pre- 
sented 
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sented,  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject. 

Lord  Cranbomey  after  enlarging 
on  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
present  system  of  game  laws^ 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  thereof.  The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  sir  /.  6'c- 
irighty  and  supported  by  sir  J. 
Yorktysir  W,  Wynrtycolonel  Wood^ 
Mr.  Bennett,  (of  Wilts,)  Mr. 
Warret  and  Mr.  Harbordy  and 
opposed  by  sir  J.  Shelltyt  Mr* 
BankeSf  Mr.  DougiaSy  sir  C.  Bur-^ 
rellf  Mr.  Lockharty  and  Mr.  Coke^ 
jun.  On  a  devision,  it  was  nega- 
tived by  86  to  52. 

Mr.  CunceTi  addressed  the  house 
on  the  subject  of  the  agricultural 
horse  tax,  which,  he  said,  was 
^It  as  a  great  grievance  by  the 
fmall  farmer^  and  the  occupier  of 
sterile  and  stiff  soils.  It  operated 
with  peculiar  severity  in  Wales 
aad  the  northern  counties  in  Eng- 
land,, where  the  using  of  horses 
was  a  matter  of  absolute  neces* 
sity.  The  repeal  of  this  impost, 
thcMigh  it  would  go  but  a  little 
way  to  that  relief  to  which  the 
farmers  were  entitled,  would  yet 
be  received  with  gratitude,  as 
shewing*  a  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  government)  to  attend  to- their 
su&ripgs.  The  prohibition  of 
applying  metallic  springs  to  carts, 
without  subjecting  the  owner  to 
the  gig  tax  of  61. 10s.  was  another 
grievance  which  was  severely  felt 
by  the  small  farmer,  Mr.  C.  then 
again  intimated  his  willingness  to 
agree  to  a  5  per  ctnt.  property 
tax,  in  lieu  of  the  tax  just  men- 
tioned, and  those  on  soap,  candles, 
&c.  He  corabatted  the  idea  of 
throwing  the  poor  soils  out  of 
cultivaiion  as  fraught  wjth  the 


most  disastrous  results.  M<v 
narchs  had  now  become  specnla- 
tors  in  corn.  The  greater  part 
of  the  immense  importation  which 
took  place  in  August  last,  was 
from  the  stores  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  I  and  if  we  ever  expe- 
rienced a  searcity^  which  God 
forbid!  and  we  should  require  a 
sadden  importation  of  grain,  there 
was  the  king  of  Denmark  ready 
to  supply  us  with  enonnous  quan- 
tities, which  were  already  col- 
lected in  Holland,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  demand  being  made.  '  Mf  • 
C  concluded  with  moving  "f<Mr 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal 
so  much  of  the  acts  of  the  48th 
and  the  52d  of  Geo.  III.  and  of 
the  2d  of  Geo.  IV.  as  imposes 
certain  duties  on  horses  employed 
for  agricultural  purposes,  an^  for 
the  conveyance  of  lime,  coals, 
and  certain  menihandlse.'' 

Sir  W.  Wymn  seconded  the 
motion,  but  would  have  preferred 
that  it  had  been  pOstpoDed  until 
the  report  of  the  agiicultural  com- 
mittee was  received. 

Several  other  gentlemen  ex* 
pressed  the  same  sentiments. 

A  conversatit)n  ensued  bctweea 
Mr.  Vansittart  and  lord  Bcigrave  ; 
and  after  some  further  observa^ 
tions,  Mr»  Curwen  said  he  should 
withdraw  the  motion,  if  he  were 
to  understand  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  disposed  to 
extend  relief  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  by  a  modification  of 
taxes  which  bore  most  heavily 
and  mischievously  on  them. 

Mr.  Vunsittart  said,  he  could 
give  no  explanation  until  he  saw 
what  the  agricultural  committee 
recommended.  He  should  be 
disposed  to  pay  every  attention 
in  his  power  lo  tlieir  recommenda- 
tion t 
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liott ;  but  he  codtd  not  promiae  to 
leimqiiieh  6QQ,Q00L  a  year,  un* 
lest  upon  grounds  of  undoubted 
ezpedioncy  and  justice.  If  the 
motion  were  now  persisted  in,  he 
should  certainly  oppose  it. 

After  some  farther  debate  the 
question  was  withdrawn  without 
a  dhrisioB. 

Sotue  of  lords,  April  6.— The 
royal  assent  was  given  by  com- 
mbsion  to  the  following  bills  :—- 
The  commereial  intercourse  bill, 
the  husbandry  horses*  duties  biil^ 
the  Irish  attorneys'  fees  bill,  the 
Irish  witchcraft  repeal  bill,  the 
court  of  king's  bench  regulation 
bilU  the  Grampound  witnesses' 
iademnity  bill. 

House  of  commons. — Mr.  Vofu 
uttart  having  moved  that  the  house 
shou)4  go  into  a. committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  Creevey  opposed  the 
motion,  complained  Uiat  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  for  retrench- 
ment were  treated  with  contempt, 
and  moved  an  amendment,  allu- 
sive to  the  general  distress,  to  the 
number  of  placemen  in  the  house, 
and  to  the  dismissal  of  lord  Fife, 
for  his  late  vote  against  the 
malt  tax;  and  concluding  with 
a  declaration  ^^That,  under  all 
these  circumstances,  the  house 
is  of  opinion,  it  will  better  cpn** 
suit  its  own  honour  and  the  in- 
tetests  of  the  public  by  imme- 
diately inquiring  into  the  facts 
bMbre  mentioned,  than  in  going 
any  longer  into  committees  of  sup- 
ply, to  vote  away  the  money  of 
the  people,  without  the  slightest 
possible  prospect  of  relief  to  the 

Mr.  Hobhouse  seconded  the  mo- 
tion«  and  argiied  in  its  support. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceeding, 
strangers  were  ordered  to  with- 
draW|      On   their    re-SKlniission, 


Mr.  Cakraji  was  addressing  the 
house  in  support  of  the  motion, 
upon  an  understanding  that  Mr» 
Creevey  did  not  mean  to  go  the 
length  of  excluding  all  the  ofHcers 
of  government  from  that  house. 
He  strongly  condemned  the  dis« 
missal  of  lord  Fife. 

Lord  Casilereagk^  in  opposing 
the  motion,  described  the  movet 
as  the  protestor  general  against 
the  measures  of  government,  and 
libeller  general  of  parliament. 
When  Mr.  Creevey  held  a  situa* 
tion  in  the  board  of  control,  he 
never  said  a  word  about  the  ex- 
cessive influence  of  the  crown* 
The  dismissal  alluded  to  called 
for  no  explanation.  It  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dis« 
miss  its  servants  at  pleasure. 
Least  of  all  shojild  sucn  a  call 
come  from  a  party  who  had  re* 
fused  their  services  to  the  public, 
unless  they  had  the  appointment 
of  the  officers  of  his  majesty *s 
household,  alleging,  as  they  did, 
that  the  want  of  such  patronage 
would  go  to  show  that  they  had 
not  the  full  confidence  of ,  the  so- 
vereign. 

Mr.  Tiemey  could  not  support 
the  resolution  mixed  up  as  it  was 
with  the  case  of  lord  Fife,  whose 
dismissal  was  denied  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  his  vote.  Had  the 
case  been  otherwise,  it  would  have 
been  a  fit  subject  for  impeach* 
meat.  Though  himself  and  his 
friends  had  refused  to  take  ofBce 
with  a  crown  interest,  separated 
from  the  ministerial  interest,  they 
had  never  maintained  the  right  of 
dismissing  any  one  for  his  vote  in 
parliament. — On  a  division,  Mr. 
Creevey*s  motion  was  negative4 
by  120  to  36. 

I^rd  Palmtraton  moved  that 
50,41M,  16s.  8d,  he  granted  to 
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his  majesty,  to  defray  the  charge 
of  allowances  for  the  office  of  Ihe 
secretary  at  war. 

Colonel  Daoies  repeated  his 
objections  to  several  items  in  this 
charge,  and  moved  to  substitute 
the  sum  of  45,4181. 16s.  8d.  After 
a  long  and  general  discussion, 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by 
106  to  67.  The  original  resolu- 
tion was  then  agreed  to,  and  the 
house  resumed. 

■    Mr.  T.  Wilson  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  a  number  of  dealers  in 
wool,    praying  for    a  repeal   of 
the  new  duty  on  foreign  wool. 
The  petitioners  set  forth,  that,  in 
conseciuence  of  this  tax,  the  im- 
portation   of  foreign  wool    had 
fallen  off  very  materially,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture had  suffered    greatly. 
He  had  learned  from    a   letter 
which  was  dated  so  late  as  the 
8th  of  February  last,  that  in  one 
port  of  Spain  no  less  than  three 
American  vessels    were    loading 
with  wool,  which  it  was  found 
useless  to  send  here,  on  account 
of  the  high  duty  with  which  it  was 
charged.  This  was  a  circumstance 
entirely  new  in  our  commercial 
transactions,  and  showed  the  bad 
effect  which  the  tax  produced. 
A  gentleman,  having  300  bags  of 
wool  consigned  to  him,  was  com- 
pelled on  accoimt  of  the  duty  to 
send  them  abroad;  and  a  mer- 
chant at  Liverpool   having  pur- 
chased 350  bags,  finding  that  the 
commodity   could  not   bear   the 
extent  of  duty,  had  shipped  the 
wool  to  the  United  States.      A 
communication   had   been   made 
to  him  from  a  respectable  house 
in  the  city,  stating  that  a  demand 
to  the-  amount  of  about  6,0001. 
pnnually,  for  broad- cloths,  ordi- 


nary cloths,  and  stufis,  which  tiiey 
were  accustomed  to  ship  tothe 
continent,  had  been  transferred, 
in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
prices,  to  Bremen  and  other  towns, 
which  were  thus  encouraged  to 
become  our  rivals  in  trade.  The 
raw  material  was  driven  from  this 
country;  and  other  states,  in  oon*» 
sequence  of  the  increased  price  of 
the  articles  they  had  been  aecus-t, 
tomed  to  purchase  from  us,  were 
compelled  to  depend  onthc^  own 
manufactures.  The  old  duty  pro-r 
duced  a  considerable  revenue, 
and  enabled  the  manufoctorer  to 
carry  on  a  profitable  trade ;  but 
when  a  duty  of  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  was  levied  on  the  raw  ma-* 
terial,  it  was  absolutely  forcing 
the  United  States,  whether  they 
would  or  not,  to  become  manu^ 
facturers. 

Mr,  Baring  said  an  honourable 
friend  of  his  had  given  notice  of 
a  repeal  of  this  tax ;  and  he  must 
observe  that  a  more  important 
subject  could  not  possibly  be 
brought  under  the  consideration 
of  that  house.  He  could  not  suf-^ 
fer  a  petition  of  this  sort  to  be 
brought  up,  without  stating  his 
perfect  conviction,  that  if  parlia-* 
ment  did  not  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  manufacturers,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  Great  Britain  was 
in  danger  of  losing  a  large  por-» 
ttoii  of  her  trade. 

Air,  Huskiuon  said,  as  notice 
of  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
wool  tax  had  been  given,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  go  into  a  cout 
sideration  of  the  question  when 
that  motion  was  made,  instead  of> 
arguing  it  on  the  ex-parte  state- 
ments of  certain  petitioners,  aa 
had  been  done  by  the  honourable 
member.  With  respect  to  the 
tax  ruining  the  import  trade,  the^ 
fallacy 
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fkUacj  of  the  assertion  was  p'rored 
by  the  fact,  that  the  tax  last  year 
produced  ldO,000L  and  that  near 
8,000)000lb.  of  wool  were  im- 
ported. This  shbwed  that  the 
importer  did  not  consider  it  to  be 
a  ruinoas  speculation. 

After  a  few  words*  from  Mr, 
Biiring,  the  petition  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed* 

April  17. — ^The  house  having 
gone  into  a  committee  on  the  as* 
'Sessed  taxes  acts,  Mr,  LusMngtan 
moved  three  resolutions,  which 
were  agreed  to,  viz.— 1.  That  the 
composition  for  the  window-tax  be 
continued  for  six  years ;  2.  Tliat 
the  composition  for  the  servants' 
carriages'  and  horses'  taxes  be  ccm- 
tinued  for  three  years;  and  the  3d 
related  to  those  who  had  alineady 
compounded,  that  an  addition  of 
five  per  cent,  be  added  to  the  com* 
position.  ' 

Petitions  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, and  retrenchment  in  the  pub-* 
)ic  expenditure,  were  presented 
from  Tavistock,  the  county  of  De- 
von, the  freeholders  of  Plymouth, 
Boston,Ely,  Alresford,  Southwark, 
a  numerous  body  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Suffolk,  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham. 

Mr,  Lambton  then  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  house  on  the  subject  of 
the  above  petitions.  He  quoted 
a  recent  observation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Best,  in  an  address  to  a  gfrand 
jury,  to  the  effect,  that  knowledge 
had  been  greatly  extended;  and 
that  a  state  of  knowledge  was  so 
different  from  a  state  of  ignorance, 
that  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  ap- 
ply the  same  regulations,  as  to 
treat  in  the  same  way  things  that 
had,  and  things  that  had  ne  ani- 
piation,     This  observation  he  had 


found  to  be  Cfnrect  tvicli  regavd  to 
tiie  population  of  the  northeim 
counties,  and  he  believed  it  waa 
equally  applicable  to  the  kingdom^ 
at  large.  In  his  last  canvas  there 
was  not  a  village,  however  se<* 
eluded,  in  which  he  was  not  qmesn 
tioned  on  every  important  tonic  oC 
pur  national  interests,  and  r&* 
.minded  of  those  abuses  which  xa« 
quired  correctioa.  Amongstxhea^ 
they  felt  the  most  prominent,-  and 
^e  fruitful  parent  of  all  <te  rest 
to  be,  the  glaringly  defective  state 
of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  that  house.  To  this  they  dis- 
tinctly ascribed  that  mismainage* 
ment  of  our  political  afiairs,  which 
had  saddled  us  with  an  enormous 
standing  army,  850,000,0001.  of 
debt,  and  an  annual  taxation  of 
lid,000,0001.,  which  had  involved 
our  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  mterests,  in  un- 
paralleled distress ;  and  which  had 
tarnished  our  national  honour,  by 
making  us  parties  to  the  disgrace-; 
iul  cessions  of  Norway,  Geuoa, 
Venice,  and  Parga ;  to  the  ob- 
struction, by  alien  acts,  of  the  free 
intercourse  between  civilized  na- 
tions; and  to  the  efforts  nom 
making  by  that  unholy  league, 
which  arrogated  to  itself  the  title 
of  the  holy  alliance,  to  crush  the 
awakening  spirit  of  other  states, 
and  to  rivet,  for  ever,  the  chains 
which  they  had  already  worn  too 
long.  Mr.  L.  after  expatiating  on 
this  topic,  proceeded  to  state  the 
encroachments  made  on  the  ori- 
ginal right  of  election,  which  ex- 
tended to  all  freemen,  and  the 
measures  by  which  parliaments, 
at  first  elected  every  year,  became 
triennial  and  afterwards  septenr 
nial.  He  then  gave  an  outline  of 
his  plan  of  parliamentary  reform* 
Hu  proposed  to  Efiake  the  duration 
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of  parliftment  triennial^  to  diifran* 
chiae  tlie  rotten  boroughs,  tmit- 
ferrin^  the  representativei  to  the 
counties,  and  to  extend  the  elec- 
tive franchise  tor  counties  to  house** 
Koldersy  copyholders,  and  lease* 
holders,  paying  taxes«  There  were 
clauses  in  his  bill  for  abridging  the 
period  of  polling,  and  for  dividing 
eoanties  into  districts,  by  which 
means  the  electors  might  give  their 
Totea  without  going  to  a  distance 
firom  their  place  of  residence}  the 
letuming  officers  in  those  districts^ 
to  be  magistrates,  annually  chosen 
by  the  ov^veers^  Upon  this  plan 
he  calculated  that  each  represen* 
tative  would,  on  an  average,  have 
2600  electors.  He  proposed  to 
disqualify  from  sitting  in  parlia« 
ment  all  persons  performing  duties 
abroad,  such'  as  ambassadors,  go* 
vemors  of  colonies,  and  naval  fmd 
militiuy  officers.  He  should  not 
now  move  for  leave  to  bring  m  the 
bill;  but  should  move  t£at  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee,  to  take  into  conside* 
ration  the  state  of  the  represen* 
lation. 

Mr.  Wkitbread  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Mr.  Hobkovse,  sir  R.  tvilsmt, 
Mr.  Abercnmiby^  Mr.  F.  Palmer^ 
hrd  Bauy,  lord  Milion,  and  Mr. 
HoH^fwoqd;  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Wilmoiy  Mr.  H.  Ttoiu,  Mr.  S. 
tFortley^  and  Mr.  R.  Martin. 

Soon  after  one  o'clock,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
an  adjournment,  which  was  agreed 
to.  The  next  evening  the  motion 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  12« 

Houie  of  LordSy  May  4.— The 
tori  of  Liverpool  moved  the  third 
reading  of  the  Cash  Payments  Bill, 
after  briefly  stating  its  provi- 
sions. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdmom  ob- 


servadi  that  nobody  cxwld  no# 
doubt  the  capability  of  the  baidi 
to  pay  all  demands  upon  it.  But 
whether  a  recnrrence  .to  cash  pay** 
ments  would  diminish  the  nnmber 
of  crimes  was  doubtfuL  He  foon4 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years  the  convictions  for  coming 
amounted  to  3191,  whilst  the 
convictions  for  foigery  during  the 
same  period,  with  all  the  facuitics 
afforded  to  the  commission  of  that 
erime,  by  the  defective  state  of 
the  existing  notes,  amounted  to 
only  1581.  When  gold  camo 
into  circulation,  the  teQiptiition  fo? 
coining  would  be  greater;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  learn  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  informed  peo« 
pie  on  this  subfect,  great  facihtiea 
were  afforded  for  die  adulterating 
of  gold  by  the  introduction  of  )rfa^ 
tina.  He  regretted  that  the  r^^ 
sumption  of  cash  payments,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  must  have  the 
effisct  of  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  existing  public  burdens,  wac 
accompanied  by  an  addition  tQ 
the  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of 
merely  keeping  up  the  show  of  % 
nominal  sinking  fund. 

Lord  Lauderdale  hoped  the  bank 
would  cautiously  use  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  the  bill.  It  wa^ 
a  remarkable  circumstaiice,  tha% 
gold  had  remained  nearly  at  the 
same  price  for  the  last  six  months* 
He  thought  silver  ought  to  be 
made  a  legal  tender  to  aay 
amount,  and  urged  the  total  abo« 
lition  of  the  sinking  fund. 

Lord  Liverpool  said  that  the 
object  of  the  bank  was,  in  the  first 
ittstmce,  to  substitute  gold  fo« 
the  one  pound  notes,  the  amount 
of  which  was  between  six  and 
seven  millions.  He  vindicated 
the  measures  taken  to  establiali 
an  efficient  sinking  fund  to  the 
ameaai 
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mount  of  five  teiUions.  A  com* 
pokory  reduction  of  the.  interest 
on  the  public  debt  would  be  mon* 
«trou8  iqufttice.  A  depreciation 
of  the  currency  would  only  be 
doing  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
objectionable  mode.  Ministertf 
were,  of  themsdves,  disposed  to 
make  all  practicable  retrench<« 
menu*  The  best  course  would 
be  to  try  the  effect  of  the  present 
bill  for  one  year. 

Aftar  a  few  more  observations 
from  lords  King,  Damley,  and 
the  diik<  rf  fVeifington^  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

May  7.— The  royal  assent  was 
given  by  commission  to  the  follow- 
ing bills:— The  Irish  Starch  Duties 
Bill»  the  African  Company  Aboli- 
tion Bill^  the  Bank  of  Engl  and  and 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  Cash  Payments 
Bills.  The  commissioners  were 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  marquis  of 
Winchester. 

Petitions  from  Whitby  and 
Luton  were  presented  on  the  pe- 
nal laws* 

Mr,  Brogden  brought  up  the 
Scotch  Hereditary  Revenue  Bill, 
the  Scotch  Court  of  Admiralty 
Bill,  the  Irish  Prison  Fees'  Abo- 
lition Bill,  and  the  Irish  Court  of 
Chancery  Bill,  each  which  was 
read  a  first  time. 

Hmue  of  CommoM,  May  8. — 
Mr.  H.  O.  Btnnet  complained  of 
an  article  in  the  Sunday  news- 
paper called  The  John  Bull^  in 
which  he  was  charged  with 
having  told  an  untruth,  and  of 
having  basely  and  in  a  cowardly 
manner  broken  his  faith.  A  re- 
solution was  in  consequence  put, 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the 
article  was  a  false  libel  and  a 
breach  Hf  the  privileges  of  that 


biMise;  arid  tfiat  R.  T.  Weaver, 
the  printer  attend  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Lennardf  in  a  speech  of 
great  length,  moved  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  seditious  mfeetios's  antf 
the  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels  bills.  The  motion  Was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  thirty^one. 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed,  that  h« 
should  state  the  grounds  of  his 
motion  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as 
shortly  as  possible.  The  subject 
called  for  the  most  anxious  and 
deliberate  attention.  He  could 
certainly  have  wished  that  what-< 
ever  measure  he  might  suggest 
should  have  received  the  previous 
sanction  and  countenance  of  go-^ 
vemment,  or  at  least  that  it  should 
have  been  recommended  by  that 
body  of  gentlemen  who  had  formeil 
the  select  committee  from  which 
the  able  and  laborious  report  on 
the  question  hid  proceeded ;  but 
as  neither  of  these  had  brought 
forward  any  remedy  for  existing 
evils,  he  had  undertaken  the  task, 
not  from  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  abilities,  but  from  a  deep  and 
solemn  conviction  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  something 
should  be  done.  The  subject 
was  not  by  any  means  new  to 
him;  it  had  for  years  occupied 
his  thoughts,  Und  although  until 
lately  he  had  not  been  able  to  go 
through  the  mass  of  information 
the  house  possessed  upon  it,  he 
had  found  all  his  Views  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  that  infor* 
mation.  The  great  evil  appeared 
to  result  from  this—  that  by  the 
law  or  practice  of  the  country 
there  was  established  an  unlimited 
provision  for  the  poor.  He  laid 
the  more  stress  upon  the  word* 
unlimitedf  because,  a  priori^  it 
seemed 
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seesfied    nec^ssarilf  to   operale 
as  a  premium  upon  poverty,  licen^ 
tiousness,    £^d    immorality.      It 
was-  iKe  condition,  of  our  nature 
that  we  must  earn  our  bread  by 
our  labour ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  unfbrttnate  than  for  a  peo* 
pie  to  disconnect  the  ideas  of  la* 
hour  and  of  profit.     A  refuge  ^at 
thus  given  to  the  idle,  an  asylum 
to  the  vicious :  the  system  lowered 
a  man  in  his  own  estimation,  and 
tended  by  degrees  to  involve  in  its 
latal  circle  the  whole  mass  of  the 
labouring  population.     If  such  an 
effect  were  to  be  expected,  a  priori 
it  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that  an  unlimited  provision  would 
go  on  increasing  in  itself  and  ra- 
pidly   increasing    in    its    conse- 
quQfices,     As  .he  was  quite  satis- 
iied  that  the  house  would  agree 
with  him  on  the  effect  of  these 
laws,  he  should  take  up  but  little 
of  their  time  in  commenting  upon 
that  result.     He  might  be  per- 
mit^d  to  observe,  that  the  mode 
of  bestowing  relief  according  to 
the  poor  laws  was  nO  charity. 
It  had  not  the  grace  of  charity; 
£or  it  was  bestowed  without  com* 
passion  and  received  without  gra-> 
titude.      It  dissolved    that  best 
and  most  important   connecting 
Dealing  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  by  cutting  on  the  link  of 
charity  which  was  the  best  bond 
of  union  between  them.      Such 
was  the  direct  operation  of  these 
laws ;  and  let  the  house  examine 
still  closer  their  result  by  looking 
at  the  progressive  increase  which 
appeared  to  be  inseparable  from 
their  operation.    Tliey  would  find 
that  so  rapid  was  the  augmenta;- 
tion  of  the  poor  rates,  that  unless 
some  attempt  were  made  to  stem 
the  torrent,  they  must  at  no  dis* 
iAnni  time  absorb  all  the  l^ad  ii^ 


the  kii^om,  and  thus  coiumoie 
that  upon  'which  t^e  poor  had 
altogether  to  rely.      In  tracings 
back  the   produce  of  the  poor 
ratesy  it  would  be  found  that  in 
the  years  1748, 1749,  and  1750, 
the  annual    amount  was    about 
689,971.       In     1776     it     was 
1,530,804,  making  in  twenty>six 
years     an    advance     of    nearly 
1 ,000,0001.    In  the  year  1783  the 
amount  was  2,000,637,  making  apt 
increase  of  lialf  a  million  in  sevei> 
years.     In  1803  the  amount  was 
4,267,963,   making  an    increase 
in  the  twenty  years  preceding  of 
almost  2,200,0001.     In  1813  the. 
,  amount  was  6,129,0001.,  so  thai 
it  appeared  to  have  ii^creased  in 
ten  years  two  milHons.     Looking 
therefore  at  this  increase,'  during 
the  successive  years  he  had  men- 
tioned, it  would  be  found  to  stan() 
thus: — 'During  the   first  period 
there  would  be  found  an  increase 
of  half  a  million  in  thirteen  years. 
In  the  second  period  the  increase 
was  half  a  million  in  seven  years. 
In  the  third  period  it  was  one 
million  in  the  same  space  of  time  i* 
and  in  the  last  period  it  was  a 
million  in  five  years.     In  the  year 
1815  the  poor  rates  amounted  to 
6, 129,8441.    If  they  were  suffered 
to  go  on  progressively  at  this  rate, 
unaffected  by  either  peace  or  war 
(for  such  seemed  to  he  the  ano* 
maJous  case  of  their  operation) 
their  gradual  accumulation  must, 
as  he  had  said  before,  absorb  the 
whole   property  of  the  country; 
indeed  it  would  Very  soon  he  found 
that  a  number  of  parishes  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  relieve  theit 
poor.     He  had  extracted  from  a 
document   (we  believe  the   hon- 
ourable   and   learned   gentleman 
said  in  the  house  of  lords*  report) 
a  statement  respecting  N&twich, 
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hi  Cheshire,  in  the  year  1816. 
t^rom  that  document  it  appeared 
that  the  progressive  expense  had 
become  so  intolerable,  that  the 
parishioners  in  their  reference  to 
it  declared  that  though  the  price 
of  com  was  not  then  higher  than 
it  had  been  in  1801,  and  though 
the  wages  of  the  poor  were  con* 
siderabij  higher,  yet  still  the  pa* 
rochiai  claims  had  increased,  to 
the  injury  and  deterioration  of  the 
morals,  mdustry,  and  habits  of 
the  working  classes,  and  to  the  ' 
abandonment  of  their  diligence, 
prudence,  and  economy.  Such 
being  the  state  of  things,  and  the 
sense  entertained  by  the  country 
of  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws, 
it  became  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  should  at  length 
be  done  to  endeavour  to  stem  the 
torrent  The  simple  remedy  in 
such  a  case  was  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  the  evil,  and  then  take 
away  the  cause.  This  was  the 
obvious  course,  unless  in  removing 
the  cause,  a  greater  evil  was 
likely  to  be  inflicted,  than  that 
which  the  removal  was  intended 
to  remedy.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken  was  in  his  Judgment  to  limit 
the  provision  collected  under  the 
existing  laws.  With  this  view 
he  meant  to  suggest  the  declaribg 
a  ntojrtmt/m  beyond  which  there 
should  be  no  assessment  for  these 
rates*  Now,  according  to  the 
attention  which  he  had  bestowed  , 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
moneht  it  most  expedient  that 
the  ULSt  Year's  rates  throughout 
Uie  kingdom  should  be  fixed  as 
the  poor  rate  maxi$nutn,  ,  They 
were  not  then  at.  the  highest  ratio ; 
but  they  were  perhaps  nearest  to 
it;  and  he  should  propose  that 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
act^  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  assess 


or  levy 'in  any  parish  or  place  in 
England  any  larger  assessment  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  than  that 
assessed  and  levied  for  them  in 
the  year  ending  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1821.  That  was  the  first 
measure  which  he  intended  to 
submit  to  the  house;  and  if  he 
found  that  they  were  likely  to  go 
with  him  in  the  principle  which 
he  laid  down,  it  was  his  intention 
to  follow  up  such  a  bill  as  he  had 
sketched  with  another,  having  for 
its  object  the  establishment  of  a 
different  system  of  administration 
for  the  poor  laws.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  original  object  of 
the  legislature,  when  the  act  of 
Elizabeth  was  passed,  was  not  to 
disseminate  a  premium  for  idle- 
ness, but  to  confer  a  reUef  for 
those  whom  old  age  or  infirmity 
had  disabled  and  rendered  inca- 
pable of  supporting  themselves 
by  the  efforts  of  their  own  indus- 
try. A  practice,  however,  had 
since  grown  up  in  tl^e  administra- 
tive system  of  those  laws,  not  to 
confine  the  relief  to  the  original 
objects  of  the  law,  for  whom  it 
was  alone  intended,but  to  extend 
it  (which  was  done  in  very  many 
parts  of  the  kin^om)  to  persons 
who  represented  themselves  as 
unable  to  obtain  work.  The 
abuses  of  this  modern  practice 
were  incalculable.  He  thought 
it  absolutely  indispensable  that 
the  legislature  should  correct  ei- 
ther the  law  or  the  practice.  To 
correct  the  latter  was  perhaps  im- 
possible :  if  even  it  could  be  prac- 
tised, the  effect  would  perhaps  be 
deemed  extremely  severe;  for  it 
should  be  retrospective  in  its  ope* 
ration,  and  would  consequently 
affect  large  families  reared  up  un- 
der the  security  of  a  protection 
wjiich  the  law  led  .them  tp  think 
^permanent 
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permtinent  He  tboughl  th«t 
much  atteniion  WM  due  to  the 
{wmVms  of  the  poor  under  euch 
.  circomstaocas ;  for  instance,  every 
gentleman  acquainted  with  agri- 
cultural pursuits  knew  that  when 
the  kbouring  man  married,  he 
reckoned  on  having  the  second 
child  supported  by  the  parish, 
and  the  overseer  had  regularly  to 
meet  a  claim  of  29<  or  2s.  6d»  per 
week  for  that  purpose.  A  new 
principle  ought  to  be  infused  into 
the  poor:  why  was  not  the  la- 
bouring man  to  be  impressed  with 
the  same  necessity  for  husbanding 
his  resources  for  his  family,  that 
were  felt  by  other  classes  in  so- 
ciety I  U  was  obviously  the  same 
advantage  to  all  classes,  that 
such  an  impressipn  should  prevail, 
axki  a  most  immoral  system  must 
be  the  result  of  any  particular  re* 
laxation  from^so  just  and  provident 
a  responsibility.  His  second  provi- 
sion would  then  be  of  this  nature 
t— •<  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  overseer  of  the  poor  or  justice 
of  the  peaces  to  order  or  apportion 
any  relief  to  be  given  to  any  per* 
foil  i^ho  at  the  time  of  passing 
this  act  shall  be  single,  except  in 
cases  of.  actual  infirmity  of  body, 
old  age,  or  debility  by  sickness." 
Tha  eff^et  of  such  an  enactment 
would,  he  thought,  be  to  restore 
habits  of  industry  and  provident 
regulation  among  the  poor,  and 
to  make  them  look  a  little  more 
to  their  own  resources  wlten  they 
had  them,  instead  as  was  now  the 
case,  of  compelling  the  really  in* 
dustrious  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their 
hard  earnings  to  support  the  idle. 
If  these  two  measures  were  deem- 
ed acceptable,  he  should  have 
another  to  offer,  upon  which  he 
wss  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  a 


contrariety  of  sentiment.  Hii 
own  opinion  upon  it  was,  how. 
ever,  fixed;  and  as  it  was  the 
result  of  long  reflection,  he  hahlly 
expected  it  could  be  shaken  by 
any  argument  which  might  be 
opposed  to  iL  As  the  law  now 
stood,  all  parish  paupers  might  be 
removed  from  the. place  at  which 
they  sought  relief,  to  any  other 
where  they  had  been  within  the 
last  40  days.  The  acts  of  13Ui 
and  14th  of  Charles  the  second, 
enables  justices  of  the  peace  to 
order  the  removal  of  such  pau-* 
pers.  Now  the  effect  of  these 
laws  was  to  restrict  the  free  eirca* 
lation  of  labour,  and  to  expose 
the  labourer,  who,  beings  nimble 
to  obtain  employment  in  hie 
parish;  honestly  endeavoured  to 
seeic  it  elsewhere,  to  the  penal«> 
ty  of  being  seized  and  sent  bade 
to  a  parish  where  there  existed 
no  demand  for  his  labour,  and 
where,  from  the  situation  of  the 
place,  he  was  sure  to  remain  a 
pauper.  A  more  oppressivt  and 
impolitic  law  than  that  never  ex« 
isted  anywhere :  it  made  poverty  e 
crime,  and  its  punishment  banish* 
ment.  A  part  then  of  his  (Mr. 
Scarlett's)  object  was  to  abolisk 
the  law  for  removing  paupers  from 
one  place  to  another  by  an  order 
from  justices  of  the  peace,  4kc* 
He  anticipated  that  it  wtonid  be 
objected  to  this  alteration,  that  it 
would  entail  upon  mamifactmripy 
towns  a  heavy  .expense  for  sup* 
porting  those  for  whom  thsy  had 
no  longer  the  employment  which 
first  attracted  them  to  tlie  «pot. 
He  had  selected  Manchester  a# 
being  the  place  where  the  operai^ 
tion,  whatever  it  might  be  nnder 
such  circumstances,  must  be  par* 
ticularly  felt.  The  labouring 
classes    collected   iu   that    tpwe 
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were  numatMiSy  and,  according  to 
the  preMBt  practice,  as  tbey  be- 
eaae  paupers,  they  and  their  fa- 
milies were  rtmo ved,  some  to  Lon- 
don, some  elsewhere,  by  the  Man- 
chester parochial  officers  and  jus- 
tsoes;  but  in  looking  at  the  as- 
sessment for  the  poor  at  Man- 
chester, he  found  it  less  than  that 
IB  the  agricultural  parishes.  In 
the  year  J  816,  when  a  great  ad- 
ditional expense  was  thrown  upon 
the  town  by  the  equalization  of 
the  county  rates,  he  found  that 
the  assessment  for  the  poor  was 
8s.  6d.  in  the  pound;  it  was  after- 
wards much  less;  while  at  the 
same  time  in  the  midland  and 
ether  agricultural  counties  the 
assessment  amounted  to  20s«  in 
the  pound  on  4.5ths  of  the  r^ nt 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  alteration  upon  the  town 
of  Manchester)  Suppose  it  pre- 
Tented  them  from  remoring  400 
OT  600  families  in  the  course  of  the 
yeaTt  and  that  this  made  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  local  as- 
sessment for  their  support ;  yet  still 
the  town  would  be  saved  the  sup- 
port of  ito  own  distant  poor,  who 
were  conveyed  back  according  to 
the  present  practice.  On  principle, 
however,  he  objected  to  the  power 
of  sending  away,  when  business 
declined,  those  by  whose  labours 
in  the  time  of  demand  the  town 
had  become  enriched ;  and  send- 
ing them  away  to  places  to  which 
fhev  had  peviously  contributed 
noting,  in  looking  at  the  con- 
sequence of  the  alteration,  he 
thought  it  could  easily  be  shown 
that  no  serious  apprehension  need 
b^^ntertatned ;  the  effect  would,  in 
point  of  fact,  be  to  make  that  prac- 
tice general  among  the  manufac- 
turers, which  was  now  only  par- 
tially adopted.     In  one  of  tlie 


largest  manufactories  at  Mancbes^ 
ter,  an  excellent  and  politic 
practice  had  prevailed,  which 
prevented  a  single  labourer  from 
being  thrown  by  that  factory  upon 
the  parish.  The  condition  of  the 
manufactory  was,  that  each  work- 
man should,  while  employed,  sub- 
scribe a  small  sum  to  a  fund*  which 
was  reserved  in  case  of  contin- 
gency, for  his  future  support.  The 
honourable  and  learnea  gentleman 
then  detailed  some  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Manchester  paro- 
chial officers  for  the  removal  of 
outrpoor,  and  compared  them  with 
the  expense  incurred  for  their  own 
poor  who  were  bx'ought  back;  no 
great  difference  of  expense  would 
be  found  likely  to  accrue  to  them 
from  the  proposed  alteration.  In 
Manchester  it  was  the  practice  not 
to  hire  servants  for  the  whole  year 
to  prevent  their  gaining  a  perma* 
nent  settlement;  but  there  was  a 
very  large  number  of  Irish  labour* 
ers,  as  well  as  some  Scotch,  who 
were  fixed  residents  in  the  place. 
There  were  in  the  parochial 
accounts  standing  heads  for 
the  Irish,  the  English,  and  the 
Scotch  poor ;  and  it  was  a  remark- 
able fact,  which  must  be  mention- 
ed to  the  honour  of  the  Scotch 
people,  that  only  four  had  ever 
been  known  to  require  relief.  The 
list  of  Irish  in  1815  was  1676,  and 
it  greatly  augmented  since»  as  well 
as  the  English ;  but  the  educated^ 
enlightened, and  industrious  people 
(the  Scotch)  whom  he  had  first 
named,  had  only  furnished  four 
instances  of  obtaining  parochial 
relief  at  Manchester.  The  ho-> 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman 
concluded  by  samming  up  the 
three  measures  which  he  had 
opened  to  the  house :  the  first  was 
the  establishing  the  assessments 
^  for 
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for  the  last  year  as  a  maximum: 
the  second,  the  preveuti^g^  paro- 
chial relief  where  the  parties  merely 
grounded  their  clahii  upon  beiug 
unable  to  obtain  Svork:  and  the 
third,  the  abandonment  of  the 
power  enabling  justices  to.  order 
the  removal  of  paupers.  His  mo* 
tioD  was  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
'bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England. 

The  Marquis  of  Londondtrry 
begged  leave  to  express  his  thanks 
to  the  honourable  an4  learned 
gentleman,  for  the  pains  he  had 
evidently  taken  with  this  impor- 
tant subject.  And  in  refraining 
at  present  from  making  any  obser- 
vations upon  the  details  which  had 
been  so  forcibly  submitted  by  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
he  trusted  that  he  would  not  infer 
from  his  silence  any  want  of  zeal. 
or  any  disinclination  to  lend  his 
assistance  in  considering  the  whole 
subject.  As  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  at  present 
merely  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  time  enough  would  n^ 
doubt  be  hereafter  allowed  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question. 

Sir  Roberi  Wilson  must  protest- 
against  any  attempt  to  abridge 
the  rights  of  the  poor  secured  to 
them  by  the  existing  laws.  Why 
not  try  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of 
taxation  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr,  Calcrajt  was  of  opinion 
that  the  connexion  was  close  be- 
tween increased  taxation  and  tl>e* 
growth  and  progressive  increase 
of  the  poor  laws.  It  must  also 
be  recollected  that,  as  the  price 
of  corn  increased,  the  wages  of 
labour  diminished ;  and  from 
thence  arose  the  necessity  of  an 
additional  supply  to  furnish  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  la- 
bourer. Unless  it  were  found 
practicable  to  raise  the  price  of 


labour,  they  could  not  weU expect- 
any  considerable  diminution  of 
the  poor  rates.  Those  who- 
were  old  enough  to  remember, 
must  know  very  well  that  the  laic 
state  of  tjie  existing  system  arose 
from  the  peculiar  circumstance? 
of  the  country.  He  recollected ,- 
when  he  was  acting  as  a  magis- 
t,rate  in  the  country,  so  sudden  al 
rise  took  place  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, that  it  became  almost  im- 
possible to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  labouring  population.  The 
magistrates  were  in  consequence 
reluctantly  driven  to  adopt  that 
course,  as  a  temporary  expedient^ 
which  undoubtedly  had  the  effect. 
of.  increasing^  the.  poor  rates. 
The  third  point  touched  upon  by. 
his  learned  friend  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  poor.  They  all  kne  v 
the  expence,  the  litigation,  audi; 
the  inquietude  the  present  systenii 
created  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Still,  however,  he  was  fear- 
ful of  entering  on  any  new  system* 
He  had  however,  no  objection  ta 
the  introduction  of  Ihs  learned 
friend's  bill. 

Mr.  S,  Bovrnc  begged  leave  to 
offer  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman 
who  had  turned  his  attention  to.  a; 
subject  of  such  deep  importance*^ 
With  respect  to  the  first  point  pro- 
posed by  the  learned  gentleman; 
that  of  a  maximum,  it  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
committee  by  a  gentleman  to  whose 
opinion  great  deference  was  paid^ 
He,  in  common  with  many  others^ 
was  in  the  first  instance,  startled  at 
such  a  proposition ;  and,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  report,  pains  were 
taken  to  place  it  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view.  Reference  was 
made  to  itis  having  already  been 
acted  on  as  a  local  provision. 
The  isle  of  Wight,  theplace  where 
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tl)^  ^perimetit  was  tried,  waa 
eminently ,  calculated  to  give  it 
every  fair  ohaace  of  success.  The 
plan  did  not,  however,  answer. 
Application  was  made  to  the  le- 
gislature for  an  increase  of  the 
nuunmum^  and  he  believed  it  went 
as  far  as  doable  the  sum  origi- 
nally proposed.  The  object  of  the 
committee  from  which  the  report 
emanated  was,  not  only  to  intro- 
duce measures  for  legislative  en* 
actment,  but  to  bring  the  whole 
subject  fairly  before  the  house 
and  the  country.  Having  done 
so,  they  proceeded  to  do  that 
which  would  be  subsidiary  to  any 
better  plan  that  might  hereafter 
be  brought  forward.  With  that 
view  a  bill  had  been  introduced 
for  the  creation  of  select  vestries. 
The  effect  of  these  vestries  had 
been  to  reduce  the  poor's  rates 
considerably;  and  he  was  the 
more  anxious  to  state  this,  be- 
cause be  understood  the  system 
had  been  opposed  in  di^erent 
parts  of  the  country  by  certain 
parish  officers  who  were  interest. 
ed  ia  continuing  the  existing 
practice.  The  honourable^  gen^ 
deman  here  enumerated  several 
parishes  io  which  poors  rates 
bad  been  reduced  in  consequence 
o^the  establishment  of  select  ves-> 
Iries.  The  second  measure,  re- 
lating to  the  right  of  claiming 
relief^  was  in  fact  the  great  object 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  house 
abould  be  directed.  If  that  were 
once  settled' on  a  solid  and  equit- 
al>le  basis,  he  thought  all  the  evil 
of  the  present  system  of  poor's 
laws  would  be  corrected.  The 
last  report  of  the  committee  was 
particularly  directed  to  that  point, 
and  he  was  asked  to  carry  the 
principle  into  execution  by  intro- 
ducing a  declaratory  lair,  that 
1821. 


relief  should  be  afforded  to  the 
aged  and  infirm  only. 

Mr,  Monck  said,  that  though,  in 
their  debates,  they  reprobated  the 
principle  of  an  agrarian  law,  or  of 
Spencean  justice,  yet,  in  the  act 
of  pariiament,  they  had  absolutely 
adopted  that  principle.  Gentle- 
men of  landed  property,  were  the 
nominal  owners  of  the  land,  while 
the  rents  and  profits  silently  found 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
parish  officers,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  poor.  The  poor-rates  were 
extremely  objectionable.  They 
degraded  the  poor  man^  because 
he  received  that,  in  the  shape  of 
alm^s,  which  ought  to  be  dven  to 
him*  in  the  more  creditable  shape 
of  wages.  But  though  the  sys-* 
tem  was  objectionable,  he  was  nol 
r^ady  fb  abridge  the  poor  of  that 
assistance  which  they  had  hitherto 
received.  He  traced  the  great 
amount  of  the  poor  rates  to  ex*- 
cessive  taxation;  and  before  he 
abridged  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
he  must  see  a  repeal  of  the  malt- 
tax,  of  the  tobacco-tax,  and,  above 
all,  he  demanded  in  their  napie  a 
repeal  of  the  com  bill. . 

Mr.  Msf^field  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  a  maximtm. 

Mr.  O .  Phillips  said,  if  the  poor^ 
rates  did  not  exists  the  rate  of 
wages  would  rise  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  provisions ;  and  there- 
fore he  did  not  think  the  view  of 
his  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Cal- 
craft)  was  correct. 

Mr,  Ricardo  observed,  that  the 
object  of  his  learned  friend  was,  to 
give  the  labourer  a  fair  reward  for 
his  labour.  Situated  as  the  coun- 
try was,  the  supply  of  labour  was 
greater  than  the  demand,  which 
rendered  the  poor-laws  necessary. 
His  learned  friend  wished,. by  this 
measure,  to  bring  the  supply  and 
K  demand 
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demand  more  aearly  on  »  Ilevel^ 
and  by  that  means  to  give  the 
labourer  a  fair  chance  of  remu- 
neration. Much  had  been  said 
about  the  pressure  of  the  Mitional 
debt,^and  Che  extent  of  tatKation ; 
but  he  was  convinced  that,  if  the 
poor  were  regulated  with  respect 
to  numbers,  and  if  a  fair  remu- 
neratio»  \tere  granted  to  those 
who  were  able  to  labour,  although 
the  country  might  be  distressed* 
by  a  great  national  debt,  and  large 
taxes,  all  tlie  evil  of  that  debt 
and  of  those  taxes  would  fall  on 
the  higher  classes  of  society. 

Mr.  M.  A,  Taylor  was  of  opi- 
nion that  one  great  cause  of  ^the 
increase  of  the  poor-crates  was  the 
vast  number  of  disputed  cases  of 
settlement. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  biti. 

Mr»  Scarlett  immediately  ap- 
peared at  the  bar,  and  brought 
m  a  bill  *'  to  amend  the  laws  rela- 
tiire  to^  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
England.'' 

The  bill'  ¥ras  then*  read  »  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

April  IS.— Sir  F.  Burdett 
rose.  After  the  various  petitions 
which  had  been*  presented  to  the 
kouse,  statisgfy  iv  terms  as  simple 
a»  diey  were  iacontrtyvertible,!  and 
nd  atimsting  as  they  were  unaffect- 
ed, the  injuries  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  people  at  Manchester 
whilst  peaceably  assembled  for  a 
purpose  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  countrv,  namely,  the  ex« 
pression  of  their  feekngs  upon 
the  necessity  of  reform— he  rote, 
not  knowing  to  whom  the  blame 
of  the  transaction  ought  to  attach, 
but  with  the  intention  of  discover- 
ing4hat  point  by^  his  motion :  tot, 
Wtber  it  was  to  ihe  --i--»— 


ct  whether  it  waa  to  the  magts. 


trates,  or  whether  it  was  to  th# 
yeomanry,  who  so  particnlariy 
distinguished  themselves  on*  that 
occasion,  that  the  great  share  of 
blame  ought  to  attach,  or  whether 
it  was  to  attach  to  them  all  coU 
lectively,  was  more  than  hreouM* 
tell  at  present,  and  was>  lliere-^ 
fore,  a  proof  that  some  inquiry 
into  the  subject  was  necessary. 
In  order  fitly  to  introduce  it,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  recur  Uy 
what  had  passed  upon  a  Ibnner 
occasion,  and  to  animadvert  oir 
what  fell  irom  different  gentlemeir 
in  parliament,  who  had  endea- 
voured  to  show  that  there  was 
no  ground  of  complaint ;  that  all 
the  statements  made,  of  violence 
committed  on  the  people,  were 
without  foundation— or  that  that 
violence  was  justified  by  the  eir* 
cumstances  of  the  case.  He  re«* 
collected  partievlarly  that  the 
honourable  member  for  iLanica*- 
shire  (lord  Slianley)  asserted  that 
it  was  not  until-  the  yeomanry  had 
beefr  attacked  with  bludgeoas^ 
stones,  and  bridcbats,  that  they 
*^  tamed  round  upon  the  mob,  and 
some  wounds  were  inflicted.'*  His 
respect  for  that  noble  lord  made 
him  (sir  F.  Buvdett)  believe  thaC 
he  would  be  glad  to  embrace  tAit9 
opportunity  of  confessing  that  the 
representation  he  then  made  wai^ 
not  founded  in  foot.  In  comment 
ciog  a  subject  of  so  deUcate  and 
extraordinary  a  nature,  it  might 
be  necessary  for  him  in  the  onset 
to  guard  himself  by  protesting 
that  in  the  language  he  should 
employ  he  meant  nothing  per« 
sonal  to  any  honourable  member* 
He  was  called  upon  to  say  this, 
because  he  really  knew  not  of 
what  terms  to  avail  himself,  im** 
lesa  he  used  those  thai,  umm 
strongly  expressed  his  xn^aMf^ 
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and  if  he  introduced  the  word 
.'*  falsehood/'  aa  he  must  una* 
▼oidably  do  orer  and  over  again, 
he  hoped  it  would  be  taken  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  appl&ecC 
only  in  Uie  sense  of  a  statement 
contrary  to  the  fact.  The  next 
honourable  gentleman,  whose  lan- 
guage he  bore  strongly  in  memory, 
was  the  member  for  Dover  (Mr. 
B.  Wilbraham.)  He  had  said  that 
it  was  not  until  the  yeomanry  had 
been  most  violently  assailed  by 
sticks^  stones,  and  missiles,  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  on  the 
ground,  that  they  lifted  an  arm 
ajgainst  the  people.  After  him, 
nsing  in  a  just  climax  of— (he 
knew  not  what  word  to  use)-— 
in  a  just  dimax  of  statement, 
since  proved  to  be  groundless  and 
nntme,  followed  the  solicitor-ge- 
neral for  the  crown.  He  asserted 
not  only  that  attacks  were  made 
by  &e  people,  but  that  some  of 
the  yeomanry  were  literally  un- 
horsed. He  begged  leave  to  ob- 
serve that  he  did  not  impute  to 
the  learned  gentleman  any  wilful 
intention  to  mislead  by  falsehood; 
and  he  should  be  especially  sorry 
to  charge  improper  motives  in 
this  instance,  because  he  con«> 
fessed  that  particular  circumstan* 
ces,  of  which  the  solicitor-general 
BBight  think  nothing,  had  pro- 
duced a  feeling  in  his  (sir  F.  Bur- 
dett's)  mind  wjiich  he  should 
never  forget,  and  which  made  him 
anxious  not  to  animadvert  on  the 
conduct  of  that  learned  gentle- 
man in  terms  more  harsh  than 
were  absolutely  necessary.  He 
belonged  to  a  profession,  the  busi- 
ness of  which  was  to  make  the 
best  of  a  case :  dolus  an  virtus 
ought  to  be  the  peculiar  motto  of 
avory  iMrver  s  but  he  trusted  that 
ewfin,  tbitieamed  gentleman  would 


have  sufiicient  candour  to  own 
that  he  had  been  mistaken.  He 
now  arrived  in  due  course  of  as-* 
cent  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  who  in  his  airy 
flight  of  imagination  mounted  far 
above  his  compeers.  He  had 
stated  to  the  house  matters,  not 
only  since  proved  to  be  totally 
groundless,  but  proved  not  to 
have  the  sligj^st  verisimilitude — 
to  have  no  distant  resemblance  to 
the  fact,  but  to  be  utterly  and 
absolutely  false  and  fabricated. 
His  lordship  had  mamtained  that 
there  had  been  no  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  until 
the  meeting  assumed  the  character 
of  tumult  and  treason.  He  went 
on  to  relate  that  the  people  as* 
sailed  the  yeomanry  with  sticks, 
stone,  brickbats,  and  even  with 
fire-arms --« that  fire-arms  were 
used  by  the  pe<^le  against  the 
military,  not  by  the  militaiv 
against  the  people— that  though 
great  care  was  taken  to  clear  the 
square  of  stones,  brickbats,  and 
missiles,  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  meeting,  yet  that  a  violent  at- 
tack was  made  on. the  cavalry, 
that  showers  of  stones  were  poured 
upon  their  heads,  and  that  from 
the  veiy  same  place  that  the  day 
before  had  been  cleared,  waggon- 
loads  of  stones  were  removed. 
He  should  like  to  know  from 
whence  those  stones  had  been 
obtained.  The  noble  lord  had 
stated  that  the  people  brought 
them  in  their  pockets,  yet  it  was 
admitted  that  diey  were  so  densely 
wedged  and  jammed  together  that 
they  could  not  even  lift  tlieir  arms 
from  their  sides.  From  whence^ 
then,  had  the  stones  come,  unless 
the  noble  lord,  with  certain  phi- 
losophers, held  that  they  fell  from 
the  moon;  ^ and  assuredly  that 
K2  -  was 
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was  a  much  more  probable  con- 
jecture than  that  the  people 
should  have  brought  them  in  their 
pockets.  This  flight  to  the  moon, 
however,  was  not  high  enough 
for  the  noble  lord:  he  mounted 
with  a  bolder  pinion,  and  ven- 
tuved  to  add,  not  only  that  the 
magistrates  did  not  and  would 
not  interfere  with  the  meeting 
until  it  assumed  tke  formidable 
shape  of  tumult  and  treason; 
but  that  even  then  (hey  were  de- 
termined to  act  according  to  the 
strictness  of  the  law,  one  magis- 
trate read  the  riot  act  from  a 
window  in  the  first  instance,  but 
a»  that  was  not  held  to  come  up 
to  what  was  required,  another 
magistrate,  notwithstanding  the 
tttmuh  and  formidable  appearance 
of  the  meeting,  Kke  another  De- 
eius,  devoted  himself  to  his  coun- 
try— ^plunged  ijRto  the  midst  of 
danger  to  read  the  riot  act,  and 
was  trampled  down  by  the  people. 
That  was  not  all :  the  self  devot- 
ing magistrates  multiplied  like 
FdstafTs  buckram  men,  and  a 
third  actually  made  his  way  to 
the  hustings,  and  there  read  the 
riot  act ;  so  that  no  person  present 
could  have  the  pretence  of  say- 
ing that  he  was  ignovant  of  the 
fact.  If  this  had  been  truth,  he 
(sir  F.  Burdett)  could  have  had 
nothing  to  say;  but  it  was  proved 
to  be  utterly  and  completely  false : 
it  had  been  proved  so  in  a  court 
of  law,  which  observed  great 
strictness  in  evidence,  and  did 
not,  as  the  house  of  commons  too 
often  did,  receive  implicitly  the 
bare  assertion  of  a  minister.  A 
court  of  law  looked  into  facts ;  it 
eifted  them  and  tried  them  by 
many  severe  tests ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  lord  had  there 
been  disproved  by  numerous  and 


respectable  witnestes,  who  bad 
no  connexion  with  the  parties 
accused,  and  no  pblitical  ieeiingt 
in  common  with  them.  If  gentle- 
men would  take  the  trouble  t» 
read  the  evidence  taken  on  the 
trials  at  York,  they  would  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Hulton,  there  was  not  a  witness 
for  the  crown  who  did  not  bear 
testimony  to  the  peaceable  and 
orderly  conduct  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Hulton  was  the  only  person 
who  had  seen  the  showers  of 
stones  which  the  noble  lord  had 
added  were  afterwards  collected 
in  waggons.  He  (sir  F.  Burdett) 
hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would 
take  care  of  these  precious  stones 
-^that  he  would  cause  them  te* 
be  preserved  in  the  British  mu- 
seum, or  some  other  public  depo- 
sitory, as  a  memento  to  the  house 
to  beware  how  it  allowed  itself 
in  future  to  be  misled  by  state* 
ments  intended  to  be  followed  bf 
new  and  violent  encroachments 
on  the  rights,  taws,  and  liberties^ 
of  the  country.  But  even  Mr. 
'Hulton,  who  took  the  ehair  among 
the  magistrates  because  no  other 
man  could  be  found  to  fill  it,  did 
not  state  how  the  attack  com- 
menced— whether  it  was  by  ordet 
to  the  troops,  or  whether,  without 
authority,  they  had  fallen  upoa 
the  unoffending  multitude,  excited 
by  animosity  or  inflamed  by  in- 
toxication. Surely,  if  tliere  were 
nothing  else^  this  alone  demanded 
inquiry.  Surely  it  ought  to  be 
ascertained,  at  least,  why  and  by 
whom  the  shedding  of  blood  upon 
that  day  was  occasioned.  Mn 
Hulton  took  upon  himself  to  saj 
that  he  saw  the  yeomanry  beatea  ; 
and  he  accordingly  ordered  col. 
I'Estrange,  with  a  party  of  tbe 
15th  dVagoons,.  to  support  them: 

yet 
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yet  It  was  a«^  notorious  as  the 
sua  at  nooa,  tkat  not  a  single 
witness  had  corroborated  this  as- 
sertion ;  even  Nadin,  the  ranner, 
who  said,  but  only  said,  that  he 
could  not  serve  a  warrant  without 
the  aid  of  the  military,  did  not 
confirm  it :  even  the  rev.  Mr.  Hay, 
who  before  and  since  the  Man- 
chester   massacre   had    been  in 
constant  communication  with  mi* 
nisters,  did  not  confirm  it:  only 
Mr.  Huiton  had  been  gifted  with 
senses    differently   formed    from 
those  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
would  not  be    denied   that  the 
evidence  produced  at  York  com- 
pletely   disproved   all  those    in- 
damed,  exaggerated,    and   false 
statements  with   regard  to    the 
conduct  of  the  people  on  the  1 6th 
of  August,  1819.    Without  look- 
ing at  any  other  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  alone   demanded  the 
fullest  inquiry.     He  took  it  to  be 
so  clear  that  the  interference  of 
the  milit^  could  not  be  justified, 
that   he  confidently  trusted  the 
house  would  adopt  measures  to 
ascertain  where  the  blame  ought 
to  lie.     It  appeared  that  the  ma- 
gistrates were  not  the  least  aware 
that  there  was  any  illegality  in 
the  meeting.    The  imperfect  cor- 
respondence on  the  table  showed 
that  ministers  had  been  long  be- 
fore acquainted  with  the  intended 
banners,  raottos,  and  all  the  other 
circumstances;  yet  they  had  never 
given  a  hint  that  the  civil  power 
had  a  right  to  interfere.     It  was 
evident,  from  a  letter  dated  the 
Ut  of  July,  1819,  signed  by  Mr. 
Norris  and  four  other  magistrates, 
and  addressed  to  lord  Sidmouth, 
who  filled  an  office  known  to  the 
old    tyrannical    government    of 
Fx'dnce,  and  to  the  new  military 


government  of  England,  that  of 
Ueut^natU  de  police,  that  they  had 
no    notion  that  there  was   any 
thing  illegal  in  the  assembly.  The 
next  letter  was  from  Mr.  Spooner, 
of   Birmingham,    regarding    the 
meeting  to  elect  a  legislative  at- 
torney, which  was  alleged  to  be 
illegal,   though   he  (sir    Francis 
Burdett)  shoiHd  holditnamore  so 
than  a  meeting  to  elect  a  mayor  of 
Garratt.       Mr.    Spooner,    how*- 
ever,  entertained  great  fears  upom 
the  subject;  yet  the  very  next 
day  he  wrote  that  all  his  appre- 
hensions were  groundless.     The 
people  had  been  intoxicated  and 
excited  to  no  illegal  act,  though 
this  had  been  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  meetings  through- 
out the  kingdom.    It  was  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  Man- 
chester meeting  was  held  after 
those  of  the  metropolis,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  ministers.  It  was  after 
the  great  Smithfield  meeting,  at 
which  the  lord  Mayor  of  London 
had  figured,  having  applied  to  the 
lieutenant  de  police  to  prevent  it, 
who  in  his  turn  applied  to  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown.    The  meet-* 
ing,  nevertheless,  was  held ;  and 
nothing  could  show  more  deci- 
sively the    resolutely    peaceable 
conduct    of    thQ     people    than 
the  manner  in  which  they  behaved 
when  the  rev.  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
presided,   was  arrested    upon  a 
warrant  from    the    lord    mayor. 
No  resistance  was  made,  the  in- 
tention to  irritate  failed,  and  the 
good  sense   and    temper  of  the 
people  triumphed.     He  could  not 
but  believe  that  the  object  at  that 
time  was  to  excite  the  multitude 
to  some  acts  of  violence,  that  nii- 
nisters  might  turn  those  acts  to 
their  own  advantage.    One  rea. 
son  fox  saying  so  was,  that,  at 
^       that 
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tkat  meeting,  a  most  inflammato- 
ry hand'bill  was  circulated,  call- 
ings upon  the  people  to  rise,  ia 
the  strongest  and  coarsest  terms, 
and  ending  with  **  go  it,my  boys," 
had  been  seen  by  lord  Sidmouth 
before  the  meeting,  and  had  been 
traced  to  Edwards,  or  some  of 
the  spies  nbtoriously  employed  by 
gOTernment,  and  always  found 
operating  with  the  greatest  eager* 
ness,  whenever  individuals  were 
to  J^e  entrapped  into  aots  fatal  to 
themselves  and  mischievous  to 
the  public  at  large.  The  next 
document  was  the  dispatch  of 
Mr.  Hayes  after  the  memorable 
1 6th  of  August,  and  which  was 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  every  rea* 
sonable  man,  iiidependenUy«  of 
the  evidence  at  York,  that  nothing 
would  have  been  more  easy  than 
to  execute  a  warrant  by  the  peace 
officers ;  for  it  was  acknowledged 
there  was  a  line  of  constables 
firom  the  hustings  to  the  house 
where  the  magistrates  were  posted. 
Nadin,  indeed,  had  asserted  the 
contrary;  but  ha  had  shrunk 
from  swearing  it  at  York;  and. 
many  others,  as  well  as  he,  de- 
clined making  oath  to  what  they 
had  previously  stated.  Yet  all 
/these  horrid  scenes  were  ground- 
ed on  the  representation  of  Nadin 
that  he  could  not  serve  a  warrant 
without  the  aid  of  the  military. 
Mr.  Hay  added,  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  arms  or  pikes, 
though  a  noble  lord  in  another 
place  had  said  that  the  multitude 
had  great  store  of  pikes.  In  an- 
other part  of  his  dispatch  this  re- 
verend divine  and  magistrate,  so 
relied  upon  by  the  crown,  had  as- 
serted what  was  utterly  false;  for 
it  appeared  by  Nadia's  testimony 
that  he  did  not  precede  the  caval- 
fjf  but  that  tliey  preceded  hiin, 


and  that  all  the  viokooe  was  com* 
mitted  without  the  slightest  pre^ 
fence.  To  show  the  spirit  of  the 
yeomanry,  it  was  worth  observipg 
that  the  case  of  Mjr.  Sax  ton  was  very 
remavkable.  One  of  the  yeoman^ 
ry  pointed  him  out,  *<  there  U 
that  villab  Saxton;  run  him 
through/*  The  man  declined  dol- 
ing so;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  otiier  made  a  blow  at  Saxton, 
which  luckily  failed  of  its  effect. 
Yet  "  that  villain  Saxton''  waf 
totally  guiltless ;  the  crown  had 
abandoned  his  prosecution  at 
York,  because  it  could  produce 
no  evidence  against  him.  Never«- 
theless,  such  was  the  conduct  of 
the  yeomanry,  that  this  innocent 
man  might  have  lost  his  life. 
What  said  the  law  of  England  to 
this?  Even  in  apprehending  a 
criminal,  more  violence  than  was 
necessary  was  not  to  be  used; 
and  his  life  was  not  to  be  assailed 
unless  he  made  the  most  desperate 
resistance,  and  unless  the  enme 
with  which  he  was  charged  ren*- 
dered  his  life  forfeited.  The  law  of 
England  was  founded  on  the  law 
of  God)  delivered  in  that  book 
which  all  believed,  but  which 
many  in  the  situation  of  ministers 
must  '^  believe  and  tremble  too." 
The  first  precept  given  by  the 
Almi|hty  to  the  surviving  ances- 
tor of  mankind  was  this — **  who?- 
so  sheddeth  man*s  blood,  by  maa 
shall  his  blood  be  shed."  The 
only  expiation  of  blood  was  by 
blood ;  and  if  it  were  shed  by  ac- 
cident, the  sbedder  was  not  held 
free  from  g^ilt  This  was  wisely 
ordained  for  the  protection  of 
mankind;  and  though  pardon 
could  in  no  case  be  granted,  yet  a 
mitigatioR  was  allowed;  for  be 
who  shed  blood  by  misfortuite 
might   fly   to  cities   of  refuge 
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nrliere  he  was  considered  polluted 
and  guilty,  and  whence  he  might 
not  depart  till  the  death  of  the 
^h*priest.  The  law  of  England 
in  like  manner  said  that  shedding 
of  hmnan  blood  under  no  circum- 
stances bnt  ^ne  was  free  from 
guilt,  it  was  justifiable  homicide 
in  self-defence,  or  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  some  legal  act  rendering 
<llie  alternative  inevitable.  But 
when  death  ensued  feom«ii6foT- 
tone  or  acctdeat,  more  or  less 
carelessness  might  be  mixed  up 
with  the  act.  The  law  had  been 
nice  ahd  tender  upon  this  subject ; 
if  a  man  were  attacked,  he  must 
not  attempt  to  destroy  his  enemy 
lundl,  according  to  the  old  and 
plain  expression  of  the  law,  he  is 
himself  '*  driven  to  the  wall." 
Though  encroachments  had  been 
made  of  late  in  public  law,  and 
.though  it  had  been  rendered  mon- 
stioualy  severe  by  various  enact- 
jnentSv  and  bv  none  more  so  than 
by  that  intended  temporary  statute 
which  now,  like  other  abuses,  was 
made  apart  of  the  permanent  con- 
atitution,  the  great  riot  act,  yet 
that  authorized  no  man  to  shed 
the  blood  of  his  fellow.  If  in- 
stead of  three  times,  it  had  been 
ten  times  read  at  Manchester, 
nnless  due  care  were  taken,  un- 
less tki^e  yfe;re  given  to  the  people 
to  disperse,  sinless  great  and  im- 
mediate dau^r  would  arise  from 
their  not  dispersin^^,  Uiere  was  no 
justificaUon  un^cr  that  severe  law 
for  any  violence,  much  less  for 
such  violence  as  was  perpetrated 
on  the  16th  of  August.  Did  it 
say  that  the  soldiers  should. come 
in  and  kill  the  people?  Certainly 
not;  it  provided  only  that  those 
^ho  remained  an  hour  after  it  had 
been  read^  should  be  taken  into 
custody^  and  jf  convicted^  should 


be  deemed  guilty  of  felony.  Tin. 
der  that  4aw  an  execution  had 
taken  place  at  Shrewsbury,  where 
a  young  man  of  17  or  18  ^ears 
had  committed  no  ether  oftence, 
it  being  thought  necessaryto  make 
an  example  of  the  kind.  But  had 
it  ever  till  now  been  held  legal 
nnder  it,  to  attack  unarmed  men, 
nay,  even  women  and  children? 
To  attack  an  indiscriminate  mass 
-of  people  closely  assembled  toge- 
ther— ^to  cut  them  up  with  salices 
prepared  for  slaughter,  and  that 
too  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  was  an  outrage  which  frose 
the  blood  in  one's  veins :  and 
that  no  part  of  the  eclat  of  the 
day  should  be  lost  upon  these 
Manchester  heroes  as  they  had 
reason  to  call  themselves,  it  was 
right  to  mention  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  even  as  thev 
were  going  to  the  atrocious  attack 
upon  an  unarmed  and  unresisting 
multitude*  They  encountered  a 
woman  on  their  way  who  held  a 
child  in  her  arms :  she  naturally 
enough  must  have  looked  upon 
herself  as  safe  from  any  ferocious 
attack :  she  had  about  her  that 
protection  which  one  would  think 
would  have  told  for  her,  with  any 
thing  that  bore  the  human  shape ; 
but  what  was  her  fate  1  This 
woman,  bearing  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  was  ridden  over,  and  her 
child  killed  at  her  bosom  as  these- 
heroes  advanced  to  the  attack! 
And  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  inquest 
was,  that  the  child  had  died  by  a 
fall  from  its  mother's  arms.  When, 
however,  they  at  length  arrived 
upon  this  memorable  field  of  mas- 
sacre and  slaughter — ^when  they 
attacked,  sword  in  hand,  the 
people  who  had  peaceably  as. 
sembled,  and  who  were  left 
without 
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without  any  intimation  of  what  was 
intended,    then  it  was  found  in 
what  situation  the  meeting  bad 
placed  itself.    The  people  fled^  or 
attempted  to  fly«  from  the  dreadful 
charge  made  upon  them :   but  to 
their  horror  and   surprise    they 
found  flight  impracticable;    for 
the  avenues  of  the  place  were 
closed  by  armed  men.     On  one 
«ide  they  were  driven  back  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  in- 
fantry, while  on  the  other  they 
were  cut  down  by  the  sabres  of 
the  yeomanry.     The  description 
of.  the  event  in  the  daily  prints 
conveyed  a  full  idea  of  the  horror 
of  the  scene.    In  one  of  them  the 
idescription  of  the  personal  danger 
of  those  on  the  spot  was  striking 
in  the  extreme.    In  that  print  it 
was  represented  that  so  great  was 
the  frightful  confusion  among  the 
crowd  in  their  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  sabres  of  the  yeomanry. 
When  they  found  all  the  regular 
outlets  shut  against  them,  that 
thev  actually  bore  down  a  wall  or 
building  by  the  pressure  of  their 
own  weight ;  and  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph  in  question  described 
that  he  saw  many  of  them  buried 
under  the  ruins  which  they  had 
caused  by  their  violent  contact 
with  the  building.      The  writer 
added — and  well  he  might-*-that 
the  cry  of   the    multitude  was 
same   qui  peut.      Happy  indeed 
was  he  who  could  save  himself 
amid  that  frightful  codnsion. 

The  writer  afterwards  states  that 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
*by  placing  himself  under  the  pro- 
lection  of  a  constable.  The  ac- 
count given  of  the  massacre  bore, 
indeed,  no  resemblance  to  the 
legal  dispef  sion  of  any  description 
of  meeting:  it  rather  described 
the  taking  of  a  town  by  storm. 


when  the  officers  had  lost  io  the 
fury  of  the  moment  all  coutrcA 
over  tlie  excited  passions  of  the 
s<ddiery.      WeU  might  he  hav# 
asked  (he  would  not  say  what  an* 
ewer  he  got  to  his  question)—"  It 
this  a  Christian  land?   Is  this  a 
land  of  hbertyl    Yes,  he  wonid 
repeat,  it  was  a  Christian  land. 
Yes,  he  would  call  it  still  a  hcnd 
of  liberty— one  in  which  power, 
however  absolute  might  be    the 
attempt  to  exercise  it,  had  yet  ita 
limits ;  and  where,  whatever  be- 
came of  the  money  which  was  torn 
from  the  pockets  of  the  peo^, 
there   was  one  place,  and  ^at 
place '  the    house    of   commons, 
where  the  shedding  of  their  blood 
must  be  atoned  for,  shed  by  whom 
it  may.    It  was  some  consolation 
for  him  to  have  heard  that  night, 
that  a  few  of  the  wretches  wli6 
had  perpetrated  the  massacre  at 
Manchester  were  at  the  time  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.     It  was  al«> 
ways  more  consolatory  to  tliink 
that  men  engaged -in  a  bloody 
purpose    were    not    deliberately 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  their 
own  reason,  but  under  the  frenzy 
of  feverish  and  drunken  excite- 
ment ;  and  he  was  happy  to  find 
that  at  least  that  excuse  could  be 
offered  for  some  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  outrages  of  that 
day.     An  idea  might  be  formed 
of  the  violent  and  indiscriminate 
manner  of  the  massacre,  when  it 
was  known  that  these  yeomanry^ 
in  their  fury  and  blindness,  actu* 
ally  cut  down  some  of  their  own 
troops;    for  the    constables    on 
dbat  occasion  were  armed,  and 
some  of  them  had  fallen  uilder  the 
hoofs  of  the  yeomanry.    When  a 
man  was  asked  how  he  came  to 
know  the  constables  on  that  day, 
his  reply  was  singg,lar  eno<ig:h — 
^  tbiit 
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that  he  did  not  kiM)v  them  until 
ike  Mfcw  men  in  the  erowd  knocked 
down    by  their  bhidgeons,   and 
then  he   aacartained    they  were 
peace  oifieen.    Every  thin^  both 
at  the  time,  and  subsequently  to 
the  16th  of  August,  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  indiscriminate  hafoc 
of  Ae  day.    A  woman  examined 
before  the  Oldham  inquest,  when 
deseribing  the  state  of  the  body 
^f  the  deceased  John  Lees,  which 
•he  had  seen  stripped  after  death, 
said  it  was  cut  and  stabbed  from 
shoulder  to  hip ;  and  she  ga^e  an 
illustration  of  its  disfigured  state, 
which  he  mentioned,  on  account 
of    its    allusion,    with     shame, 
-namely,   that   the  back   of   the 
deceased  looked  like  that  of  a 
soMter  after  being  (logged.    With 
respect  tp  the  avenues  to  the  place 
43i  meeting  being  closed  upon  the 
midtitude  by  armed  men,  there 
^as  no  doubt  of  the  fact.    People 
were  forced  back  again  into  the 
-field  of  havoc  and  slaughter :  that 
met  had  been  recorded  in  the  face 
of  the  country :  it  was  known  in 
the  courts  of  law,  where  it  had 
been  disclosed;   and  well  might 
his  honourable  friend  the  member 
for  Southampton  (sir  W.  de  Cres- 
pigny)    have  again  described  it 
upon  the  authority  of  those  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of   the  fact. 
Referring  ap^n  to  what  had  been 
written  by  Mr.  Hay,  he  found  that 
that  gentleman  went  on  to  state 
that  they  (the  Manchester  magis- 
trates) took  Mr.  Hunt,  and  that 
a    few     were    hurt  during    the 
afiair.    But  afterwards  came  that 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
whole  of  this  peculiarly  anomalous 
transaction;    for  it  seemed  that 
when  the  man  was  taken  and  the 
meeting  dispersed,  there  arose  an 
unexpected  difficulty.    Difficulty ! 
of  what  nature  I  why,  for  the  ma- 


gistrates to  determine,  and  after 
the  fact,  what  was  the  nature  of 
-the  crime  with  which  they  were  to 
charge  the  prisoners.    "Hiey  first 
apprehended  a  man  they  had  no 
right  to  take  into  custody,  and 
after  that  act  they  sat  down  for 
the  first  time  in  consultation  toge* 
ther,  to  consider  with  what  they 
should  charge  him ;  that  was,  they 
took  a  man  first,  and  then  they 
held  a  council  to  see  what  was 
the  crime  he  might  have  com- 
mitted.    Having,  however,  done 
all  this,  they  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  despatcn  to  government ;  and 
surely  such  a  despatch,  both  as  to 
the  crime  charged,  and  the  man- 
ner of  charging  it,  was  never  be* 
fore  transmitted  to  any   govern- 
ment in  any  countty. '  Doubtlesis 
the  government,    by  whom  that 
dreadful  act  was  applauded,  had 
consoled  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  the  terrible  example  of  the 
massacre   at   Manchester   would 
silence  all  public  complaint,  and 
terrify  the  people  from  meeting 
any    where  to   promote  .  parlia- 
mentary   reform.      It    appeared, 
however,  that  the  example,  not- 
withstanding its  obvious  intention, 
had  altogether  failed  in  its  effect ; 
for  the  people,  indignant  as  they 
were  at  the  outrage,  were  not  yet 
so  entirely  appalled  as  to  be  driven 
from  the  great  question  of  reform ; 
they  met  as  before,  and  the  mi- 
nisters were  compelled  to  desist 
from  carrying  on   their    system. 
Though,  like  Macbeth,  they  had 
stepped  far  in  blood,  yet  they  did 
not,  like  him,  think  that  '^  return- 
ing were  more  tedious  than  go 
o'er:*'  they  thought  it  better  to 
stop  where  they  had  gone,  than 
advance    still   deeper;    and  the 
people  of  Westminster  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  met,  he  be- 
lieved, in  still   greater  numbers 
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than  ihey  had  done  at  Manchei ter, 
to  consider  of  the  bestmeans  of  re- 
lieving the  unfortunate  sufferers  on 
the  16th  of  August. 
Thesuxnber  of  victimsby  the  catas- 
4ropheof that dayw as  considerable : 
it  exceeded  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  some  of  those  glorioua 
battles  which  redounded  to  the 
national  fame;  above  600  were 
relieved  by  the  public  subscription; 
and,  strangely  enough,  thpre  would 
be  seen  in  Uie  list  of  those  who 
had  received  pecuniary  relief, 
special  constables  who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  veomanry,  and 
also  a  man  namea  Murray,  who 
had  even  been  represented  as  a 
spy  of  the  magistrates  on  that  day, 
and  who  had  got  151.  to  pay  his 
doctor's  bill  for  attendance^  re- 
ceived during  the  cure  of  his 
wounds.  In  that  melancholy  and 
distressing  list  <of  aufferers,  re- 
lieved by  the  aubscription,  would 
be  seen  the  names  of  120  women: 
aye,  and  of  children  at  the  breast: 
neither  age  nor  sex  had  found 
nature's  safeguard.  Mr.  Hulton 
himself  admitted,  in  his  evidence 
at  York,  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
house  where  he  and  his  brother 
magistrates  sat,  a  woman  fainting 
under  a  wound  received  upon  her 
breast.  This  was  no  doubt  ad- 
mitting enough  of  the  fact  of  the 
atrocities  having  been  indiscri- 
minately committed  on  that  day; 
but  it  was  said,  ''  await  U^e  jus- 
tification.'' They  had  awaited 
that  justification,  ajad  found  it 
false.  The  ministej:^  bad  them- 
selves confessiftd  Mie  g]uilt  of  the 
parties.  There  could  be  ;po  more 
correct  conclusion  than  this-^that 
when  anv  party  accused  set  up  a 
J  justification  for  having  committed 
a  particular  act,  it  was  a  confes- 
sion, perse,  that  he  had  committed 
that  act     If,  therefore,  all  the 


reasons  alleged  in  jU0ti.6cati(m 
proved  false,  there  remained  only 
the  parties'  own  confession  of 
guilt  that  stood  on  record ;  and 
such  was  the  situation  in  whtcb 
his  majesty's  ministers  stood  ber 
fore  parliament  and  the  country 
£Qr  this  flagitious  act.  He  re- 
peated, tliat  all  the  attempted 
justificatory  reasons  had  failed; 
and,  in  pronoancing  that  deciaion, 
he  was  not  recording  alone  hia 
own  opinion,  but  also  that  of,  lie 
might  say,  the  highest  judicial 
authority  on  the  bench,  namely, 
Mr.  justice  Bavley,  who  said,  at 
the  trial  at  York,  that  none  of  the 
circumstances  relied  upon  by  the 
government,  abstractedly  consi- 
dered, did  of  themselves  aeces^ 
aarily  imply  guilt  The  learned 
judge  had  distinctly  laid  down 
that  the  numbers  at  the  meeting 
did  not  alone  constitute  guilt. 
No,  nor  even  the  carrying  bai»- 
ners  in  the  procession,  nor  the 
drilling  itself:  he  said  that  the 
intention  alone  conatituted  Che 
guilt  of  the  parties :  thai  it  was 
the  intention  with  which  their 
acts  were  4one  which  must  govera 
the  jury  in  their  verdict ;  and  that 
it  was  unimportant  in  estimating 
the  circumstances  of  the  meeting . 
whether  ithe  crowd  consisted  ^ 
thcee  persons  or  3,000 — that  the 
intaition  of  those  assembled,  be 
they  large  or  small,  was  the  whole 
point  for  consideration  in  tlie  case. 
The  learned  judge  was  an  old  law- 
yer, and  had,  no  doubt,  read  in 
his  old  books  the  maxim-r^'  Vo- 
luntas et  propasitumy  distinguMnt 
malefidvm."  If  to  meei  peaceiMy 
for  the  consideration  of  a  peace- 
able and  legal  subject  was  to  er* 
pose  a  meeting  ito  milit^y  vio- 
lence, and  to  put  them  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  then  it  was 
l^me   for   ev^ry   £o|^liahnian    to 
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leflect  upon  Ids  situfttion,  and  bid 
adieu  for  eyer  to  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  If  numbers  alone 
constituted  guilt,  bow  could  the 
people  ever  meet  with  effect?  It 
was  by  numbers  ihej  could  alone 
speaky  so  as  to.  give  strength  and 
insistency  to  their  voice,  and 
make  their  grievances  listened  to 
by  the  reluctant  ears  of  that  house. 
Jf r.  Hunt,  at  the  Manchester 
meeting,  had,  in  reconmiending  a 
peaceable  demeanour  to  the  meet^ 
ing,  acted  with  more  becoming 
prudence  than  the  magistrates 
who  had  apprehended  hioi.  The 
pretttice  of  the  people  having  car- 
jried  arms  to  the  meeting  was 
uUerly  groundless;  and  to  talk 
of  their  having  commenced  the 
Attack  upon  &e  armed  soldiers 
was»  on  tne  face  of <it,  absurd  and 
jridiculous.  To  tell  him  that  an 
unarmed  and  defenceless  multi- 
tude weie  prefwrine  to  attack  an 
0rmtd  and  equipped  soldiery,  was 
to  talk  of  the  attack  of  a  flock  of 
isheep  upon  a  body  of  wolves. 
The  thing  was«  on  the  face  of  it, 
aonsensical.  The  people  knew 
they  had  no  means  of  repelling 
tiie  attack.  They  thought  they 
had  assembled  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  they  knew 
ihey  had  no  other  protection  than 
that  law,  which  used  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  eipressive  phrase 
of  an  able  lawyer,  ''  the  shield 
and  helmet"  of  the  peq>le;  but 
which,  unfortunately  at  this  sad 
crisis,  they  fek  neither  as  a  shield 
nor  as  a  helmet  The  people 
were*  in  fact,  employed  in  doing 
that  for  which  it  might  be  said 
they  had  the  sanqtidn  of  the  ma- 
gistrates who  had  so  outrageously 
dispersed  them.  Upon  a  pra^ 
vious  day  (the  9th  of  August) 
fhert  was  to  have  bee^  a  fneeting 


at  Manchester  similar  to  one  held 
at  Birminffbam  for  electing  a 
legislatorial  attorney,  or  some 
si^  object.  The  magistrates 
denounced  that  intended  meeting, 
and  thinking  it  to  be  for  an  illegal 
object*  they  did  that  which  it  was 
their  diity-^^they  gave  public 
notice  of  their  intention,  and 
warned  the  people  against  attend-^ 
ing  any  such  assembly.  That 
was  a  fair  notice  to  the  people : 
it  had  its  due  effect,  and  the 
original  meeting  was  abandoned. 

put  it  was  said,  the  intentions  of 
the  people  remained  the  same, 
althAVgn  they  b^d  nominally 
changed  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting;  that  they  still  intended  - 
to  subvert  the  existing  order  of 
society;  that  there  were  among 
the  people  those  who  sought  rank 
by  convulsion,  who  meant  to  be- 
come dakes  and  peers  when  they 
had  .  divided  among  themselves 
and  their  associates  the  estates 
of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
Really  persons  who  honestly  and 
conscientiously  'entertained  such 
sentiments  of  the  people,  were 
either  very  wilfully  mistaken,  or 
else  they  must  have  obstinately 
kept  themselves  in  a  strange  state 
of  ignorance.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  argue  with  those  who  sted- 
fastly  entertained  such  opinions. 
With  just  the  same  reason  might 
they  in  their  fears  apprehend, 
that  Atlas  would  resign  nis  load, 
and  the  world  fell  into  pieces 
around  them!  He  had  already 
said  that  when  the  people  were 
warned  of  the  illegality  of  ^ 
first  intended  meeting,  they  aban- 
doned it  in  obedience  to  the  ad- 
monition of  the  magistrates,  and 
they  then  assembled  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose,  which  they  and 
which  ^e  considered  botl)  poopor 

and 
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tnd  lawful — ^namely,  to  prepare 
a  petition  for  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment. If  the  magistrates  deemed 
the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust iHegal^  why  not,  as  on  the 
preceding  occasion,  have  denoun- 
ced it/  Mr.  Hunt  bad  waited 
upon  them  a  day  or  two  before, 
in  consequence  of  some  rumour 
that  a  charge  was  intended  to  be 
brought  against  him;  he  wished 
to  surrender  to  that  diarge  if  any 
existed,  rather  than  expose  the 
meeting  to  inconsiderate  interrup- 
tion at  the  time  it  was  to  take 
place.  What  was  on  that  occa- 
sion the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates ?  They  denied  having  any 
charge  against  him;  they  notified 
no  opposition  to  the  approaching 
meeting,  and  therefore  he  felt 
himself  entitled  to  assume  that 
the  meeting  must  be  considered 
as  having  had  the  sanction  of  the 
magistrates.  The  people  had  in- 
variably preserved  the  peace  when 
not  obstructed  at  their  meetings. 
After  the  Manchester  business, 
one  was  held  at  Wigan,  which, 
according  to  the  letter  signed 
**  Bukarras^  addressed  to  lord 
Sidmonth,  was  attended  by  all  the 
symbols  of  sedition,  and  such 
like ;  the  people  had  (heir  leaders, 
their  flags,  and  their  marches,  and 
what  happened  ?  They  were  left 
unmolested  at  their  meeting,  and 
**  the  day  passed  away  in  tran- 
quilhty.'*  The  same  occurred  at 
the  subsequent  meeting  in  York, 
at  whieh  there  was,  he  had  heard, 
a  still  larger  attendance  than  at 
Manchester;  and  the  people,  after 
going  through  the  business  of  the 
day  in  a  peaceable  and  legal  man- 
ner, quietly  dispersed  without  any 
obstruction  from  the  bludgeons 
of  the  peace  officers.  Indeed  all 
the  neetbgs  throughout  the  coun- 


try were  conducted  in  the-  tamc^ 
spirit  of  order  when  left  to  their 
own  management,  and  without 
interference.  The  people  uni* 
formly  showed  the  utmost  defer«^ 
encc  to  the  laws,  which  were,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  only  violated  by 
those  whose  solemn  duty  it  was  to 
have  kept  them  free  from  violatioD. 
He  hardly  knew  a  circumstance 
in  history  which  was  so  much  to 
be  deplored  as  the  dreadful  oc* 
currence  at  Manchester.  The 
people  of  England,  he  feared* 
never  could,  never  would  forget 
It?  He  was  entitled  to  say  that 
all  would  have  been  peaceable  if 
the  meeting  had  been  left  unmo* 
lested.  Who  then  were  the  au- 
thors of  that  calamity  which 
could  never  be  forgotten?  He 
would  not  stop  to  assign,  their 
share  in  the  deeds  of  the  day 
to  the  Manchester  yeomanry. 
He  would  not  stop  to  investi- 
gate the  respective  shares  of 
the  subordinate  actors :  but  would 
at  once  demand  investigation  into 
the  conduct  of  ministers  them- 
selves, and  hold  them  responsible 
for  all  the  calamities  which  they 
bad  countenanced.  . 
But  to  return  to  thelts  t  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  a  list  which  was 
swelled  in  amount  beyond  the  loss 
endured  by  admiral  Jervis  in  that 
great  and  brilliant  victory  offCape 
St.  Vincent,  which  conferred  the 
splendor  of  a  title  upon  his 
name.  In  that  victory  fifteea 
sail  of  British  ships  defeated 
twenty-seven  sail  of  Spanish,  and 
brought  (what  was  unusual)  a 
number  of  them  into  port;  and 
the  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  between  300  and  400 — a 
number  falling  short  by  upwards 
of  200  the  amount  whidi  had 
suffered  in  the  massacre  at 
Manchester ; 
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MaAdiestenakaamountcompcisiiig 
roea»  women,  and  children,  it 
was  surely  impossible  for  the 
house  to  listen  to  this  recital,  and 
resist  im  iiiquiry  into  tlaie  particu- 
lars of  an  occunrence  so  unprece- 
dented and  so  fatal.  The  courts  of 
law  had  been  referred  to,  but  those 
who  referred  to  them  knew  that 
the  subject  was  of  too  vast  a  size 
for  the  courts  of  law.  The  courts 
of  law,  if,  instead  of  being  closed 
upon  this  occasion,  were  even  open, 
they  could  not  conduct  such  an 
inquiry ;  all  they  could  do  wonld 
be  to  redress  individual  wrongs* 
They  might  inquire  into  the  scale 
of  redress  or  quantum  of  injury 
applicable  to  the  cases  of  A.  B. 
or  C.  D.  but  they  could  not  ade- 
quately inquire  into  the  fatal  in- 
jury inflicted  upon  the  British 
oenstitution. 

He  had  g<)ne  thus  far,  and  almost 
£srgotten    a    document    which, 
though  short,  was  most  precious* 
He  alluded  to  lord  Sidmouth's  let- 
ter, dated  Whitehall,  August  21, 
addressed  to  the  Manchester  ma- 
^strates,  and  which  expressed,  by 
command  of  his  majesty,  *<  the 
great  satisfaction**  the  king  derived, 
**  from  their  prompt,  decisive,  and 
efficient  measures  for  the  j^eser- 
tration  of  t^e  public  tranquillity." 
It  was  monstrous  to  declare  that 
the  king  of  England  could  have 
4ierived  '*  great  satisfaction^  from 
Ae  perpetration  of  these  horrid 
crimes.    The  king  had  no  coa- 
«eiioa  with  that  letter :  it  con-* 
veyed  ao  feeling  in  which  a  king 
of  Englaad  could  ever  participate, 
aor  any  word«  which  such  a  king 
couU  ase  ia  the  expression  of  his 
■eatiments  oa  such  an  occasion. 
«<  Great  satisfaetioa,"  indeed,  at 
the  slaying  of  his  subjects !  He 
(sir  Francis  Bwrdett)  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  had  the  noble 


kird  (Sidmouth)  raiisaeked    tha 
whole  English  language,  he  oanld 
not  have  picksd  out  oa^  wUds 
would  have  risen  before  hia  eyes 
like  a  rock  that  he  ought  to  have 
altogether  avoided,  like  the  terns 
"  great  satisfaction,"  to  put  nsta 
the     mouth     of    his    sovereign^ 
What!  the  king  to  be  made  to 
feel  and  express  great  satisfactiois 
on  hearing  of  ^  instaaianeoua 
massacre  of  a  large  number  of  hia 
subjects  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex,  and  to  communicate  to  the 
perpetrators    of   such    atrocious 
deeds,  his  ^*  high  approbation  of 
their  support    and    assistance  T 
>-the   thing  was  impossible;   it 
never  could  have  happened. — It 
was  the  act  of  the  minister ;  the 
king  stood  free  from  such  an  im- 
putation.     For  the   outrage    of 
Manchester,  ho  cou}4  find  no  pi^ 
rallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  there  was  aomething  lika 
a  parallel  with  it  to  be  foaad  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Ronana,,  who 
decreed  in  their  senate  the  de* 
struction  of  the  Goths,  ia  theif 
Asiatic  provinces.    This  inhuman 
decree  was  carried  into  effect  by 
Julius,  the  master-general  of  the 
Roman  troops,  who  carefully  col« 
lected  together  on  the  appoikted 
day    the    Gothic  youth  in    the 
square  or  forum ;  the  streets  and 
avenues  were  occapied  and  block- 
ed up  by  the  Roman  troops,  and 
at  a  signal  given,  the  uaprcpared 
and  unexpecting  victitns.  were  sur- 
rendered to  iad^cviauDate  slaugh* 
ter.     He  would  do  the  king  of 
Ensland  the  justice  to  beliefc  that 
he  had  not  expressed  *"  great  sa- 
tisfaction'  at  the  commniaicatioa 
of  the  slaughter  at  Manchester. 
Nothing  had  been  ever  acted  in  the 
naiK)«  c^  a  king  which  conkl  have 
been  so  inimical  to  the  real  feeling 
of  that  king,  as  the  expression  of 
^  sucK 
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•iich  a  tentiment  ag  was  on  this 
occasion  pat  into  his  Majesty's 
asotttk  by  hit  minister.  It  was 
not  the  least  remarkable  part  of 
Ais  unparalleled  outrage,  that  the  , 
ninistei'  should  have  selected 
■early  such  expressions  for  trans- 
mission to  the  authors  of  the 
crime  as  had  been  used  in  describ- 
ing the  massacre  of  the  Qoths  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Ro- 


**  HU  dtebixs  Jutii  Magistri  militia  eni- 
tnit  efficia»  Ttlnx  et  taliitam." 

Whether  the  noble  lord  when 
he  transmitted  thanks  in  the  name 
of  his  king  to  the  authors  of  the 
crime^  for  "  their  prompt,  deci- 
sive, and  efficient"  conduct,  had 
had,  in  his  classical  recollection, 
the  words  used  by  Ammianus,  or 
whether  it  was  that  the  same  devil 
which  prompts  men  to  do  the 
same  evil  acts,  had  suggested  the 
same  words,  for  conveying  their 
description,  he  could  not  tell; 
but  it  waa  strikingly  remarkable, 
that  the  only  two  acts  which  in 
history  bore  any  thing  like  a  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  should, 
at  such  a  distance  of  time  from 
their  respective  occurrence,  be  ex- 
pressed in  words  nearly  of  the 
same  import 

The  courts  of  justice  were,  he 
repeated,  shut  against  inquiry; 
and  the  attempts  of  the  sufferers 
to  obtain  redress  were  defeated 
out  of  doors  hj  every  species  of 
chicanery.  This  was  Uie  nrst  time 
since  England  was  England,  that 
a  coroner  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  reqionsibility  of  refusing  to 
perform  his  duty.  Such  an  act 
most  be  received  with  detestation 
and  horror.  He  first  neglected 
to  nerform  his  duty,  and  then 
made  that  ne^ect  the"^  ground  of 
his    ultimately    abandoning    it; 


when  be  had  instituted  an  inquisf* 
tion,  his  unwarrantable  adjourn* 
ment  of  that  inquest  was  an  ob- 
struction to  the  sUneam  of  justice 
pursuing  its  even  course.  How 
was  it  that  a  judge  had  acute^ 
ly  discovered  that  the  defect 
In  the  mode  of  conducting  the  in* 
quest  was  fatal  to  its  condmiance 
after  the  defect  was  remedied? 
First,  the  coroner  being  neces- 
sarily absent  upon  other  business, 
suffered  his  clerk  to  swear  in  the 
jury,  as  was  customary  upon  si'* 
milar  occasions ;  but  the  court  of 
Khig*8  Bench  at  length  discovered 
that  what  never  had  been  the 
practice  ought  to  have  in  this 
case  occurr^,  and  that  the  co- 
roner (not  his  deputy)  and  the 
jury,  before  they  were  sworn, 
should  have  together  seen  the 
body  of  the  deceased.  There 
probably  never  was  a  legal  inqui- 
sition conducted  in  this  country 
with  all  the  nice  legal  technicali- 
ties which  it  seemed  should  have 
been  observed  in  this  particular 
case.  Here  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet took  a  review  of  the  manner 
in  whioh  all  the  attempts  made  by 
the  sufferers  to  obtam  legal  re- 
dress had  been  repelled.  The 
magistrate  refused  informations, 
because  a  grand  jury  had  thrown 
out  some  of  the  bills.  The  peopfe 
finding  that  to  be  the  case  at.  Lan- 
caster, went  to  Warrington  to 
tender  their  complaints.  Th«e 
again  Mr.  Bonham  refused  the 
pro-offered  information;'  and  iA 
this  manner  by  one  evasion  jor 
another,  justice  was  obstructed, 
delayed,  or  denied.  He  must 
again  say  that  this  was  not  au  in- 
quiry into  individtial  wrongs,  bat 
into  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
constitution.  Unless  that  hottse 
had  lost   all  respect  for^itsdf^ 
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dulei tf  it  (lad  thrown  aside  all  re> 
gwrd  for  public  liberty;  unless 
gentlemen  had  not  only  dismissed 
all  reteirenee  for  justice,  but  also 
all  feeling  for  theif  own  character 
and  estimation  in  Che  world;  they 
would^y  on  this  occasion,  go  into 
that  mqairy^  which  he  now  de* 
manded  on  the  part  of  the  people 
ef .  England;  they  would  now 
make  good  those  professions, 
which  some  of  therm  badexpressed« 
when  they  statc^d  that  they  wished 
a  full  inquiry  to  take  place.  The 
Boble  lord  opposite — whose  state* 
ihents  in  that  house,  with  reference 
to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
kad  had  more  weight  than  the 
observations  of  any  other  person — 
would,  he  trusted,  for  that  reason 
concur  with  him,  on  thi*  occasion, 
ki  the  propriety  of  the  motion  he 
was  about  to  submit— namely, 
*^  that  a  committee  be  apjpdinted, 
by  this  house,  to  inquire  into  the 
transflN^tions  of  the  magistrates 
and  yeomanry  at  Manchester,  on 
the  I6th  of  August,  1819." 

Mr.  Hobhouse. — ^I  beg  lea? e  to 
second  the  motion. 

Mr.  B.  WiWraham  did  not  think 
the  honourable  baronet  had  dealt 
justly  either  to  the  parties  accused 
or  to  those  persons  whose  cause 
he  professed  to  support ;  and  he 
would  briefly  state  his  reasons  for 
thinking  so.  The  circumstance 
took  place  two  years  ago.  The 
event  8  at  MandieSter  occurred 
before  the  session  of  1819,  and  in 
the  month  of  April  foHowing,  the 
hononrable  baronet  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  which  he  afterwards  put 
off,  on  grounds  that  did  not  ap- 
pear Co  him  (Mr.  Wilbraham)  to 
have  adequately  justified  the 
postponement  of  a  question  of  so 
■mch  importance.  Now,  having 
suffered  the  sufeject  to  sleep  for 


upwards  of  a  twelve-^month;  ho 
did  not  think  the  honourable  ba'^ 
ronet  had  acted  fairly  either  ta 
those  who  were  accused,  or  those* 
who  complained,  in  bringing  it 
forward  now.  In  conaidering  tho 
question  now  submitted  to  tho 
house,  he  was  freed  from  one  con* 
siderable  difficulty.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  enter  into 
arny  argument  to  show  the  iHeea^ 
Kty  of  the  meeting.  It  was  de^ 
dared  on  the  trial  at  York  to  have 
been  illegal;  and  that  decision 
had  since  been  confirmed  by  all 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  KingV 
Bench,  on  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  The  trial  at  York  was  con^ 
ducted  with  the  greatest  impar-' 
tiality.  The  house  would  recoU 
lect  what  was  the  state  of  the 
country  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  particularly  in  the  early 
partof  the  summer  of  1819.  Tho 
disposition  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  manufacturing  district* 
was  so  well  known  that,  at  die 
Chester  quarter  session,  the  ma- 
gistrates entered  into  resolutions, 
binding  themselves  to  exert  their 
best  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
peace.  The  Southam  grand  jury 
followed  thfeir  example ;  and  on 
the  3rd  of  July  the  ktng^s  procla«» 
mation,  respecting  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  was  issued. 
About  this  time  the  meetinga, 
which  had  not  before  beea  very 
numerous,  increased  considerably; 
They  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  impunity  which  they  met  with. 
They  were  all  conducted  by  the 
same  itinerant  orators,  who  went 
from  one  meetmg  to  anotherr  and 
moved  a  series  of  resolattons, 
amongst  large  bodies  of  the 
peofrfe,  where  it  was  impossible 
that  any  discussion  could  take 
l^ace.     From  January  to  June 
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ooIt  one  or  two>  iBedUng$  were, 
held ;  but,  from  the  Ist  of  June, 
to  the  16th  of  August^  no  leas 
than  a  dozen  were  held.  These 
meetings  followed  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Mr.  Hunt  to  lord  Sid* 
mouth)  reclaimiag  a  petition  which 
he  left  with  him  to  be  presented 
to  the  prince  regent  in  that 
letter  he  declared  '*  that  be  would 
find  some  other  raeaos  to  make 
the  senthnents  of  the  people 
known  to  the  prince  regent."  At 
the  meeting  at  Oldkamt  on  the 
14th  of  June,  there  were  deputies 
from  28  places,  and  their  object 
was  to  adopt  some  mode  of  har« 
monizine  their  proceedings.  They 
declared  that  a  goTcrnment  ema« 
nating  from  the  iree  choice  of  the 
people  could  alone  give  security 
to  the  country;  and  they  voted 
ikank»  to  Wooler^  Cobbett,  Car- 
Ue,  and  others,  who  were  all  in- 
vited to  Attend  the  meeting  of  the 
9th  of  August.  The  meeting  of 
the  dth  i^f  as  called  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  member  to  represent 
them  in  parliament.  But  a  learned 
tottosel  naving  stated  his  opinion 
that  sueh  a  meeting  would  be  il- 
leg^ly  the  idea  was  gtven  up. 
There  waSt  however,  a  large  pro* 
cession  through  the  town  <k  Man* 
Chester.  At  this  time  a  number 
of  the  magistrates  for  Cheshire, 
who  were  also  magistrates  for 
that  pact  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, together  with  some  of  the 
Lancashire  magistrates,  formed  a 
committee,  which  met  frequently 
al  Manchester  to  devise  means  for 
preaerviDg  the  public  peace.  That 
committee  cidled  Mr.  Hulton  to 
the  chair.  He  was  a  leading  man 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and 
ht  never  knew  an  individual  who 
peasetaed  a  greater  portion  of  hu* 
manity  and  courage.    After  the 


12th  of  August,  a  meeting  of  die 
people  waa .  fixed  for  the  l6th. 
Their  object  was  to  consider  a 
fair  and  avowed  proposition ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  strong  indica- 
tions of  a  desire  to  riot  were  ob- 
served. The  magistrates,  there* 
fore,  gave  directions,  that  all  per- 
sons who  were  willing  to  under- 
take the  duty,  should  be  sworn  in 
as  special  constables.  .  Many  per- 
sons were  so  sworn  in;  but  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Bamford^ 
who  was  now  sufiering  for  his  in- 
fraction of  the  law,  published  a 
proclamation,  threatening  those 
who  obeyed  the  call  of  the  magis- 
trates. ,  This  proclamation  had 
the  intended  efiect;  •  and,  ia  tlie. 
populous  place  where  Bamford  re- 
sided, only  two  or  three  persona, 
could  be  found  virho  would  act  as 
special  constables.  Theloyal  part 
01  the  population  became  intimi* 
dated,  ana  the  training  and  drill- 
ing at  night  srrnck  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  well  disposed.  Be- 
fore the  16th  of  August  the  nigh^ 
drills  had  greatly  increased.  They 
were  kept  extremely  secret.  Tha 
parties  had  their  private  signal ; 
they  went  out  to  remote  places  at 
12  or  1  o'clock  at  night,  and  they 
returned  home  before  morning; 
so  that  it  was  morally  impossible 
for  the  Manchester  magistrates  ta 
interfere.  Two  men,  named  Shaw^ 
cross  and  Murray,  who  watched 
one  of  these  midnight  parties* 
were  discovered  by  their  scpnts 
and  beaten  most  severely.  At 
this  period  a  circular  letter  waa 
written  by  Mr.  Hnnt,  ia  which  ha 
stated  tKat  he  considered  the 
nueeting  of  the  .16th  to  be  an  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting  of  the 
9fth— the  latter,  be  it  remembered, 
having  been  calknl  for  an  illegal 
purpose,  namely,  to  elect  amembec ' 
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Id  serve  ih  parliament.  He 
^uld  now  proceed  to  read  the 
depositions  of  various  individuals, 
to  show  the  impression  which 
those  proceedings  had  made  on 
their  minds. 

Much  stress^  the  hous^  was 
aware,  had  been  laid  upon  the 
asserted  fact  of  the  riot  act's  not 
having  been  read  for  a  full  hour ; 
but  then  it  must  be  considered 
what  the  nature  of  this  meeting 
was.  It  was  not  dispersed  be- 
cause it  was  professedly  a  riotous 
meeting,  but  because  it  was  a 
decidedly  illegal  meeting.  He 
admitted  that  professedly  it  was 
not  illegal ;  but  it  was  so  ih  fact 
and  in  law.  Then  the  military 
array  in  which  those  who  assem- 
bled at  it  proceeded  to  the  spot, 
aad  many  othet*  circumstances, 
combined  to  make  it  of  a  very 
peculiar  as  well  as  very  formi- 
dable nature.  It  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  meeting 
of  any  known  or  ordinary  charac- 
ter, nnth  as  those  were  which 
were  contemplated  by  the  riot 
aety  at  the  time  of  its  enactment. 
The  honoarable  gentleman  read 
the  affidavit  of  an  individual  who 
declared  that  he  saw  a  great 
many  stones  thrown  during  the 
transactions  of  that  dayj  al- 
though from  personal  observation 
he  coald  allege,  that  before  the 
meeting  there  were  on  the  field 
neither  stones,  sticks,  nor  blud- 
geons, nor  any  other  iniplements 
that  could  be  used  offensively. 
After  the  dispersion  of  the  meet- 
ing, however,  he  found  both  sticks 
and  stones ;  the  former  appearing 
to  be  some  of  them  hedge-stakes, 
the  others  walking  sticks.  R. 
Brookes  declared  in  his  deposi- 
tion, that  being  desired  by  the 
boToughreeve,  shortly  ailer    the 
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meeting  was  dispersed,  to  go  over 
the  ground,  he  had  found  many 
stones,  several  of  them  having 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
brought  thither,  and  of  having- 
been  used  for  ^the  purpose  of 
throwing  at  people.  J.  Barlow 
deposed  to  having  met  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 6th  several  par- 
ties armed  with  sticks  and  blud- 
geons. He  saw  the  men  stand- 
ing, twelve  feet  deep,  before  the 
hustings,  linked  arm  in  arm.  He 
saw  stones  and  brickbats  thrown' 
at  the  yeomanry  davalry ;  i  and  one 
man  near  him  (the  deponent) 
struck  at  a  yeoman  With  a  blud- 
geon or  short  stick  which  he  car- 
ried. The  honourable  gentleman 
then  read  parts  of  the  depositions 
of  George  Brown,  Samuel  John- 
son, and  another  person,  who 
spoke  to  having  seen  sticks  and 
stones  upon  the  ground — some 
of  the  former  being  four  feet  long. 
It  was  stated  in  the  deposition  of 
a  constable  that  the  military  aid 
being  called  in,  tWo  companies  of 
yeomanry  X  advanced,  preceded  by 
the  boroughreeve  and  two  consta-  , 
bles.  They  marched  by  files,  very 
slowly,  and  six  abreast.  Now, 
by  marching  in  this  manner,  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  the  yeomanry 
could  then  mean  any  thing  hos- 
tile; because  the  two  outside 
men  only,  of  each  file^  could  use 
their  sabres  agamst  the  people. 
The  depositions  asserted  that  not 
a  blow  was  struck  by  the  yeoman- 
ry till  they  were  themselves  as- 
sailed by  the  bludgeons  of  the 
populace. 

The  honourable  member,  ad- 
verting to  the  day  of  the  meeting 
at  Manchester  on  the  16th,  stated 
that  the  magistrates  had  taken  all 
precautions  to  guard  the  town 
against  danger ;  and  he  produced 
L  a 
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a  placard  which  ha^  been  posted 
up  by  them,  in  which  they  cau* 
tioned  all  persons   to  keep   their 
servants,  children,  and  apprenti- 
ces within  doors  on  that  day.     It 
was    said  that    the   magistrates 
ought  to  have  arrested  Hunt  be- 
fore that  day ;  but  when  this  ob- 
jection was  made,  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  magistrates 
had  no  charge  against  him  before 
then.     No  act  had  been  done  by 
him  before  then  of  which   they 
could  take  cognisance.    Mr.  Hunt 
himself  had  called  at  their  office 
to  know  if  any  charge  was  against 
him,  and  he  was  answered  that 
there  was  none ;  of  course  they 
could   not  have   interfered  with 
him.     It  was  also  said  that  the 
magistrates  should  have  prevented 
tl\e  meeting ;    biit  he  should  wish 
to  know  how  the  passage  of  a 
body  of  50,000  persons  could  be 
stopped.     If  an  attempt   of  the 
kind  were  made  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities, their  power  would  be 
set  at  defiance,  as  it  was  after? 
wards:  and  he  presumed  it  would 
not    be    contended     that  force 
should  have  been  resorted  to  in 
the  first  instance;  but  even  if  that 
were  the  case,  they  had  not  a 
sufficient  force.    It  was  next  said 
that  they  should  have  waited  U4- 
til  some  seditious  act  had  heexi 
done ;  but  to  this  he  replied,  that 
if  time  had  been  given  to  hate 
the  passions  of  the  multitude  in- 
flamed by  seditious  harangues,  it 
might  have  been  found  extremely 
difficult  to  prevent   its    effects. 
The  magistrates  waited  until  they 
had  found  the  leaders  fully  identi- 
fied with  the  multitudes  they  had 
collated,  and  in  this  he  thought 
they  had  acted  moit  wisely.    If 
they  ha^  waited  further  until  the 
irregularity  of  the  meeting  became 


more  marl^ed,  it  might  have  jmyfed 
too  powerful  for  their  utmost  ef* 
forts  to  repress*  The  honourable 
member  then  proceeded  to  con* 
tend  that  the  meeting  could  not 
have  the  peaceable  intentions 
which  were  attributed  to  tliem, 
else  why  should  they  have  brought 
sticks  out  of  the  ordinary  size, 
and  such  quantities  of  stones  as 
he  had  proved  were  brought  by 
them  to  the  ground  in  their 
pockets?  As  to  the  charge  of 
their  not  having  tried  the  civil 
power,  he  maintained  that  they 
had  tried  it  as  far  as  it  could 
be  done  without  imminent  risk* 
Neither  magistrates  nor  consta* 
bles  were  bound  to  expose  them- 
selves unnecessarily,  and  it  was 
perfectly  clear  that  300  constables 
would  have  been  of  no  avail 
against  the  opposition  of  such  a 
vast  force. 

Lord  Milton  said,  his  honour- 
able firiend  had  spoken  of  the  tes- 
timony of  some  of  the  witnesses 
at  Hunt's  trial,  and  stated  that 
one  of  tliem^  Barlow,  had  spoken 
in  his  affidavit  before  the  magis- 
trates of  the  quantity  of  stones 
and  brickbats  which  were  ou  the 
ground.  Now  it  was  singular 
that  this  person  had  never  mei^ 
tioned  a  word  of  this  in  his  evi- 
dence at  York.  How  could  his. 
account  on  both  occasions  have 
been  so  different  if  he  had  spoken 
tlie  truth  in  eithec?  How  could 
such  facts  as  were,  said  to  have 
been  sworn  to  before'  the  magis- 
trates by  this  witness  have  es* 
caped  the  sagacitv  of  his  honour- 
able and  learned  niead  (Mr.  Scar- 
lett) who  had  conducted  the  case  ? 
There  was  another  witness  who 
had  in  his  depositions  said  that  he 
heard  one  of  the  persons  going  to 
the  meeting  declare    that   they 
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^pi^ald  come  in  such  force  as 
to  overcome  all  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary  authorities ;  but  the  person 
who  it  was  sworn  had  said  this 
was  Wilde,  one  of  the  accused. 
At  the  tried  in  York  the  learned 
judge  had  said  that  there  was 
no  evidence  against  Wilde.  Would 
there  have  been  no  evidence  if 
Dunthorpe  had  been  examined  ? 
Would  there  have  been  none  if 
Miller  and  others  had  there  swoni 
what  the  honourable  gentlemen 
bad  now  referred  to  as  their  tes- 
timony ?  But  if  those  persons  had 
b^en  called,  their  cross  examina- 
tion might  have  gone  to  negative 
th^  facts  which  they  were  now 
cried  to  prove.  These  were  con- 
siderations of  great  importance  in 
referenceto  this  question;  a  questi. 
oii  which,in  his  humble  opinion,  ne- 
ver could  be  set  at  rest  till  it  should 
be  set  at  rest  by  the  investigation 
of  parliament — a  question  which 
was,  as  the  honourable  baronet 
bad  said,  of  dimensions  too  large 
foY  any  inferior  tribunal — a  ques- 
tion which  might  have  been  exag- 
gerated on  the  one  side,  but 
which  was  brought  down  too  low 
on  the  other  side — a  question 
which  affected  not  individuals 
oiily,  but  the  law  and  constitution 
of  die  country.  That  was  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  left  out  of  his  consider- 
ation entirely  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Mr.  Hunt,  whose 
petition,  vilifying  all  the  sacred 
authorities  of  the  land,  had  this 
nij^ht  been  read  in  that  house. 
If*  his  character  should  be  mixed 
with  the  meetings,  charactet-s  to- 
tally dissimilar  would  be  mixed. 
All  he  cared  for  was,  that  no  prece- 
dent should  be  established  by  the 
non-interference  of  parliament  to 
lead  to   military  instead  of  civil 


authority  being  resorted  to  in  this 
country.  It  would  be  recbUected 
that  the  judge  had,  at  the  trial, 
told  over  and  over  again  that  the 
magistrates  and  yeomanry  were 
not  before  the  court.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  court  had  been, 
whether  the  accused  had  beetL 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  whether  the 
meeting  was  legal,  or  whether  it 
was  riotous.  Therefore,  the 
cause  at  issue  between  the  magis- 
trates and  the  military  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  people  of  England 
on  the  other,  haa  not  yet  been 
tried. 

Mr.  Wilmot  thought  that  th6 
question  could  be  more  deliberate- 
ly and  more  safely  tried  on  nar- 
rower grounds,  than  it  could  be? 
tried  in  that  house.  From  long 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hulton,  he 
was  certain  he  could  have  had  no 
intention  biit  the  beneficial  exer- 
cise of  a  public  duty.  He  re- 
gretted to  see  so  many  petitions 
pi'esented,  because  they  detailed 
misfortunes ;  and  because^  if  tiie 
magistrates  exerdsed  a  sound 
discretion,  casualties  were  no^  to 
make  an  inquiry  necessary.  When 
the  magistrates  had  ordered  the 
military,  did  it  follow  that  they 
had  foreseen  the  consequences 
which  followed?  Su^h  was  the 
state  of  affairs  up  to  the  time  when 
the  magistrates  gave  orders  fdr 
the  military  to  interfere.  It  was 
not  fair  for  the  house  to  lose  si^K 
of  that  point,  nor  to  sepcfrate  it 
from  the  vague  appreh'en^ons  of 
danger  which  at  tnat  time' pdfva- 
ded  every  man's  miiid.  The  no- 
ble lord  had  said,  that  up  to'thli 
moment  of  which  he  was  na# 
speaking,  the  meeting  was  peiic^ 
able  and  orderly.  He  wotild. 
allow  that  to  a  certain  degree  the 
meeting  >vas  at  peace;  but  it  was 
L  2  the 
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the  peace  of  a  thunderstorm; 
uncertain  whether  it  would  pa»s 
away  or  burst  with  violence  over 
the  town  of  Manchester.  If  the 
men  who  gave  the  order  for  the 
miUtary  to  interfere  were  in  their 
general  conduct  men  of  charac- 
ter and  of  humanity^  it  was  only 
fair  to  suppose  that  they  had 
acted  under  an  overpowering 
sense  of  duty  in  giving  that  order. 
The  satisfaction  which  lord  Sid- 
mouth  had  expressed  at  their 
conduct  did  not  imply  that  minis- 
ters rejoiced  in  the  miseries  which 
had  fallen  upon  some  of  their 
countrymen,  but  that  they  re- 
joiced in  finding  that  they  had  a 
magistracy  who  had  courage  to 
perform  their  duty  in  the  midst 
of  danger  and  difficulty,  even  at 
the  risk  of  their  personal  reputa- 
tion. The  honourable  baronet 
had  stated  that  it  was  a  fearful 
responsibility  yrhich  the  magis- 
trates had  undertaken ;  and  had 
reminded  the  house  of  a  passage 
of  scripture,  "  Whoever  sheds 
man's  olood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed.*'  Could  the  hon- 
ourable baronet  mean  to  say  that 
the  blood  shed  upon  this  occasion 
was  not  shed  by  the  sword  of 
justice  1  The  blood  that  was  shed 
on  that  occasion,  if  it  was  shed  by ' 
the  magistrates  in  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  discretion,  was  nothing 
more  than  the  exercise  of  justice 
on  an  extended  scale. 

Mr,  Denman  should  be  well 
content  to  leave  the  question  as 
stated  by  the  honourable  member 
for  Westminster,  and  by  his  noble 
friend  the  member  for  Yorkshire ; 
for,  notwithstanding  what  had 
fallen  from  the  two  other  gentle- 
men who  had  taken  part  in  the 
debate,  he  could  not  conceive  that 
tlie  house  did  not  feel  astonish- 


ment at  the  silence  preserved  \}j 
his  majesty's  ministers,  against 
whom  such  grave  charges  had 
been  brought,  and  had  been  al» 
lowed  to  remain  unrefuted.  The 
honourable  member  for  Dover  had 
stated  that  it  might  be  possible 
that  in  the  alarm  of  the  moment 
the  magistrates  had  committed 
certain  acts  which  required  apo- 
logy. To  that  plea  he  should 
have  had  no  objection;  but  it 
was  not  now  a  question  of  apo- 
logy, but  of  praise— not  a  question 
of  indulgence,  but  of  reward. 
Another  honourable  gentleman 
had  said  that  the  individuals  who- 
had  sufiered,  on  the  1 6th  of  Au- 
gust were  to  be  considered  as^ 
having  suffered  under  the  sword 
of  justice.  If  such  doctrines  were 
not  immediately  reprobated,  all 
the  magistrates  who  were  warmed 
and  encouraged  by  his  harangue 
would  go  into  the  country  with 
that  sword  in  their  hands,  and 
sheath  it  in  the  bodies  of  their 
countrymen^  whenever  a  question- 
able meeting  was  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  they  had  a  military 
force  to  back  their  interference. 
With  regard  to  the  Manchester 
massacre,  he  considered  it  to  be 
an  event  which  was  more  deserv- 
ing of  compassioa  than  of  being 
held  up  to  the  couiTts  as  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation.  He 
offered  the  magistrates  who  acted 
on  that  unfortunate  occasion  his 
compassion  for  having  been  made  ' 
the  instruments  for  the  slaughter 
of  their  fellow-countrymen^  but 
withheld  from  them  his  praise. 
He  cared  little  whether  the  de. 
positions  which  the  honourable 
member  had  read  were  made  at 
the  time  when  they  .were  said  to 
have  been  made,  or  whether  the 
riot  act  had  been  read  to  the 
multitude, 
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tnultitude,  because  they  had  not 
been  put  in  evidence  at  the  trial  at 
York.  If  the  government  could 
have  proved  those  circumstan- 
ces, he  had  no  doubt  they  would ; 
for  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
admit  the  excuse  made  for  the 
learned  judge,  who  had  presided 
at  that  trial,  that  he,  to  prevent  a 
waste  of  time,  had  not  allowed 
those  questions  to  be  gone  into. 
One  objection  made  to  an  inves- 
tigation by  the  house  on  a  former 
occasion  was  that  the  riot,  and  all 
the  circumstances  regarding  it, 
would  be  proved  upOn  the  trial. 
The  trial  had  now  taken  place, 
and  no  such  riot  was  proved ;  and 
yet  even  now  those  assertions  of 
riot  were  reiterated  upon  name- 
less affidavits  sworn  before  no 
proper  authority,  subjected  to  no 
cross-examination,  and  in  which 
no  indictment  for  peijury  could 
iie.  It  was  said  that  the  house 
of  commons  was  not  a  fit  place  to 
inquire  into  this  subject.  What ! 
the  house  of  commons  not  a  fit 
place  to  inquire  whether  the  right 
of  petition  had  been  infringed ! 
And  why  was  it  not  so  ?  Because 
(it  was  said),  as  soon  as  it  entered 
into  any  inquiry,  it  disgraced  itself. 
And  when  was  it,  and  to  whom, 
that  this  argument  was  urged? 
It  was  urged  by  ministers  to  a 
house  of  commons  which  had  been 
ready  to  engage  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  a  persecuted  fe- 
male— a  deserted  wife — to  a  house 
of  commons  that  had  been  ready 
to  sweep  Germany  of  its  pimps 
find  panders  to  destroy  a  woman 
whom  the  people  had  saved  from 
the  ruin  which  that  house  was  but 
too  ready  to  inflict  upon  her. 
Were  they  ready  to  engage  in  that 
dirty  domestic  investigation,  and 
to  refuse  inquiry  to  th(j  case  of 


the  people  of  England.  Some 
people  thought  that  enough  had 
been  said  upon  this  unfortunate 
'  affair,  and  that  it  ought  now  to  be 
forgotten  altogether.  If  it  could 
have  been  forgotten  from  the  first, 
he  should  have  been  happy ;  but 
it  could  not  be  forgotten :  for  the 
government  had  revived  the  me- 
mory of  it  for  their  own  purposes. 
They  had  prosecuted  his  honour- 
able friend:  and  when  various 
opportunities  had  occurred  of  let- 
ting that  prosecution  sleep,  they 
had  persevered  through  all  its 
stages,  even  though  one  of  the 
judges  had  declared  that  the  trial 
had  taken  place  in  a  county  where 
the  court  had  no  jurisdiction.  The 
honourable  member  concluded  by 
stating,  that  the  country,  if  the 
house  steadily  refused  all  inquiry, 
would  be  convinced  that  it  was 
playmg  the  game  of  those  who 
wished  to  degrade  and  destroy 
it. 

The  Solicitor-General  denied 
that  the  proceedings  at  Manches- 
ter had  taken  place  under  the 
authority  of  government:  they 
knew  nothing  of  them  till  they 
were  over.  He  defended  himself 
and  the  attorney-general  for  hav- 
ing opposed  the  charge  of  venue 
in  Hunt's  case,  on  the  ground  that 
they  conceived  that  their  consent 
to  his  application  would  have  been 
casting  an  unjust  imputation  on 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  He  then 
went  at  great  length  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Manchester 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that,  from  the  previous  state 
of  the  country,  connected  with 
die  appearance  of  that  meeting, 
the  magistrates  must  have  felt 
great  alarm,  and  consequently 
were  justified  in  the  strong  mea- 
sures which  they  took  for  the 
preservation 
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preflervalion  of  the  (mblic  peace. 
Ije  conceived  that  no  just  imputa- 
tion had  b^en  made  against  either 
magistrates  or  military ;  or  that, 
if  any  ground  of  imputation,  the 
proper  course  was  to  apply  to  the 
coui^ts  of  justice  for  inquiry  and 
redress.  He  accused  the  honour- 
able baronet  of  postponing  this 
case  till  it  was  almost  too  late  to 
discuss  it,  and  complained  that  he 
.  had  brought  it  forward  at  the  end 
of  the  third  session  since  the  event, 
when  an  effectual  inquiry  was 
impossibte. 

Mr,  PhiUps  (of  Manchester)  said 
)ie  should  not  have  taken  part  in 
this  Rebate,  had  he  nqt  resided  at 
th^  place  where  ihQ  transactions 
occurred,  and  had  he  pot  studiously 
avoided  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
subJQpt  ^hen  it  was  last  before  the 
nbl^icQ  of  \h^  house.  Although 
the  state  of  the  country  was  dis- 
turbed, yet  justice  irequired  him 
to  admit  that  the  general  expec- 
tation there  was,  that  the  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August  would  pass 
off  peaceably,  unless  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  magistracy;  and  he 
had  been  assured  on  Uie  best 
evidence  that  sugh  was  the  fact, 
though  after  the  charge  of  the 
yeomanry  the  utmost  confusion  and 
disorganization  prevailed.  He  was 
very  ready  to  aomit  that  after  the 
i6th  of  August  the  people  armed 
themselves  vefy  extensively,  with 
^  view  to  their  own  protection; 
but  he  still  contended  that  they 
had  not  armed  themselves  in  any 
large  numbers  before  the  meetings 
when  their  peaceable  proceedings 
were  disturbed  by  the  yeomanry. 
To  this  day  it  was  unknown  who 
had  ordered  them  to  advance; 
this  of  itself  deserved  investiga- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  case  for  the 
sake  of  tl^e  liberties  and  secur 


rity  of  the  people  demanded  in' 
quiry. 

The  debate  being  adjourned  to- 
the  next  day,  a  variety  of  speakers 
presented  tliemselves,  among  these 
the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  (late 
lord  Castlereagh,)  gave  a  long  ex- 
planation. He  observed,  that  after 
the  extent  to  which  the  discus- 
sion had  been  protracted,  be 
thought  it  urould  be  an  abuse  of 
the  patience  of  the  house  if  be 
were  to  occupy  their  time  in  usin^ 
more  argument  than  was  neces- 
sary; but  he  was  sure  the  hpuse 
woald  feel,  after  the  many  per- 
sonal appeals  which  had  been 
made  to  him  m  the  course  of  the 
debate,  that  independently  of  the 
situation  which  he  held,  and  hip 
responsibility  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown, .  he  would  not  stand  justi- 
fied if  he  did  not  enter  into  som^ 
explanation  of  the  question.  That 
he  had  delayed  doing  so  until  that 
moment  was  owing  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  honourable  baronet, 
that  not  only  the  Manchester  ma- 
gistrates, but  also  the  executive 
government,  were  culpable  in  those 
transactions.  He  did  not  object 
to  the  executive  govenunentbeing 
held  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
and  therefore  he  would  enter  into 
an  explanation  of  that  conduct; 
but  before  he  did  this,  he  begged 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  situation 
of  government  and  of  the  house 
itsetf  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion;  and  here  he  must  protest 
against  the  assertion  that  any  of 
toe  transactions  at  Manchester 
were  under  the  directions  of  his 
majesty's  government.  He  coold 
^tate  that  government  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings,  and  that  all  the  mat- 
ter now  under  discussion  could 
not  have  been  controlled  or 
interfered 
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interfered  with  by  ministers ;  and 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  their 
occurrence  until  they  had  been 
hilbrmed  of  them  by  Mr.  Hay. 
It  was  then  ^that  they  adnsed  the 
thanks  of  th^  sovereign,  of  which 
lie  flhoald  say  more  presently.  As 
to  saying  that  they  had  applauded 
the  spilling"  of  blood,  he  was  cer- 
tain there  wa^  not  a  member  of 
that  house  who  believed  it;  ib^ 
it  ^ould  not  be  supposed  that  any 
men  in  their  situation  would  be 
base  and  cruel  enough  to  approve 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  his 
majesty's  subjects.  He  would 
state  that  it  was  lidt  because 
Mood  had  been  shed,  and  that 
the  transactions  were  of  a  most 
painful  nature,  in  dohsequence  of 
the  shedding  of  blood,  that  minis- 
ters were  to  shriiik  from  their 
duty  ifi  thsmking  thoSe  whom  they 
conceived  to  have  conscientiously 
d»cferarged  arduous  and  import- 
ant functions,  Pgavmg  their  con- 
chict  e^en  to  the  visitation  of  the 
lm99f  if  it  sho/a<d  be  afterwards 
found  that  tho^e  laws  had  beeii 
vk>lnted.  It  had  b^en  said  that 
ministers  were^  culpable  in  not 
having  waited  fy^  an  inquiry  be- 
fore tiiey  gave  the  thanks  of  the 
erown;  but  he  maintained  that 
th^y  owed  it  to  the  magistrates 
to  gtve  an  immediate  opinion  as 
to  vAiether  they  had  been  con- 
sidered to  have  acted  in  a  fair 
point  of  view  or  not,  without 
waitinjg  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
mtnutiss  of  the  transaction.  Why 
had  not  the  same  objections  been 
natde  with  respect  to  what  had 
oocuTPed  relative  to  the  riots  in 
Cambridgeshire  ?  The  satisfaction 
which  his  majesty's  government 
had  expressed  at  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates  and  yeomanry, 
*  was  not  that  blood  had  been  shed ; 


but  that  amidst  those  painful 
transactions,  the  most  painful  of 
which  was  the  shedding  of  blood, 
the  magistrates  and  thie  yeomanrt 
had  been  found  intrepid  enough 
to  discharge  their  duty  on  that 
day.  In  bringing  this  question 
before  the  house,  the  honourabte 
baronet  had  thought  fit  to  argue 
it  as  a  trani^action  which  should 
only  be  viewed  as  far  as  it  rer 
spected  Manchester  itself.  But 
was  that  the  fair  view  of  the 
question?  Ought  not  the  pro- 
ceedings on  that  occasion  to  have 
been,  as  they  were  very  properly, 
tiewed  with  reference  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  country.  The 
Spirit  which  was  known  long  be- 
fore this  period  to  have  existed 
at  Manchester,  was  also  known 
to  prevdil  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country?  It  had  extended  to 
the  metropolis  itself,  where  they 
saw  that  an  illegal  meeting  had 
been  held  in  Smithfield  under  the 
same  individual  who  afterwards 
presided  at  Manchester.  He  had 
Said  that  the  Smithfield  meeting 
was  illegal,  and  he  asked,  could 
there  be  a  doubt  of  the  illegality 
of  that  meeting,  where  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  national  debt  waa 
not  a  lawful  debt,'  and  ought  not 
to  be  paid,  and  that  the  people 
ought  to  pay  no  taxes,  after  a 
certain  time,  if  parliament  were 
not  reformed.  The  same  indivi- 
dual who  had  presided  at  this 
illegal  meeting  in  Smithfield,  was 
subsequently  found  going  down 
to  Manchester  to  preside  at 
another  meeting  to  be  held  there. 
Was  not  that  of  itself  sufficient  to 
create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
authorities  at  Manchester?  The 
spirit  which  had  assembled  the 
crowds  at  Manchester  had  after* 
wards  exploded  into  positive 
rebellion. 
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rebellion,  and  had  brought  many 
under  the  lash  of  the  law  for  that 
crime,  and  nothing  but  mercy 
could  have  saved  more  than  100 
persons  from  forfeiting  their  lives 
as  traitors,  in  Scotland  and  in 
Yorkshire,  It  had  not  therefore 
been  correctly  stated  that  the 
fleeting  at  Manchester  had  con- 
sisted of  moderate  reformers,  as- 
sembled for  temperate  discussion ; 
but  they  were  a  great  mass  as- 
sembled for  intimidation  s^nd 
brijQging  on  a  revolutionary  move* 
inent ;  and  if  the  design  had  not 
been  repressed  there,  it  would 
have  broken  out  into  rebellion, 
^nd  instead 'of  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed  there,  torrents  of  blood 
would  have  burst  forth.  The  facts 
-yeere  fully  established,  that  there 
had  been  a  meeting  of  from 
70,000  to  80,000  persons,  assem- 
bled in  circumstances  infinitely 
formidable  in  themselves;  that 
the .  men  had  come  in  military 
array ;  and  that  they  met  for  any 
object  but  sober  reform.  The 
magistrates  had  been,  he  did  not 
say  justified,  but  called  on  as 
honest  Englishmen  to  be  at  their 
post  and  to  take  care  to  be  sup* 
ported  by  a  proper  military  force. 
The  magistrates  had  not  intended 
io  interfere  with  the  meeting, 
•fhey  had  taken  their  post  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  meeting, 
not  of  breaking  it  up.  After  a 
variety  of  depositions  had  been 
made,  which  gaye  a  character  of 
terror  tQ  the  meeting  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  qt  Manchester,  and 
which  gave  the  meeting  that  illcr 
gal  character  which  tlie  law  as- 
serts, then  they  had  granted  a 
-jvarrant.  The  house  h^d  the  verr 
diet  of  a  jury,  as  far  as  the  arrests, 
|n  justification  of  the  magistrates. 
J^r.  Hi|nt's  conviction  proved  that 


the  magistrates  had  beet»  justified 
in  issuing  a  warrant  against  Mr. 
Hunt  and  those  who  had  beea 
acting  with  him.  There  was,  there^ 
fore,  not  merely  the  depositiona 
made  previously  to  the  issuing  of 
the  warrants,  but  the  verdict  of 
a  jury  since,  to  prove  that  the  war^ 
rants  were  properly  issued.  The 
jury,  acting  under  the  instniction 
of  the  learned  judge,  Mr.  justice 
Bayley,  who  had  felt  no  <toubt  so 
^r  as  the  persons  convicted  had 
been  concerned,  had  confirmed 
the  previous  depositions  laid  be*- 
fore  the  magistrates*  Who  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  meeting 
had  not  become  illegal  from  the 
moment  that  the  peace  had  been 
broken,  and  resistaqce  had  been 
made  ?  From  that  moment  that 
resistance  had  been  made  and 
tumult  had  arisen,  the  assembly 
had  become  generally  and  unt- 
'yersally  illegal.  If  that  was  the 
case,  the  question  then  was,  were 
the  measures  which  the  magis-^ 
trates  bad  adopted  reasonable,  oar 
were  they  measures  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  which  would  aJwaya 
be  reprobated  by  British  law? 
(and  officers  in  the  performance  of 
their  di^ty,  if  they  were  guiity  of 
cruelty  or  oppression,  found  the 
proper  corrective  in  the  law.)  He 
(the  marquis  of  Londonderry)  still 
said  that  military  force  had  not 
been  called  in  till  the  person  em* 
ployed  had  said  that  he  was  not 
able  to  execute  the  warrant*  He 
said  that  the  magistrates  had  not 
employed  a  greater  force  than  waa 
necessary,  aud  had  not  called  as^ 
sistance  ii^  till  the  danger  of  the 
yeomanry  required  it  Honour^ 
able  gentlemen  might  think  that 
they  knew  better  than  the  ma^ 

fistrates  who  had  been  present  i 
ut  Mr,  Hulton  had    seen    the 
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danger  of  the  yeomaDry.    Now 
lie  would  not  attempt  to  go  into 
the  circumstances  which  charac- 
terized that  day.     Injuries   had 
happened  to  many  innocent  per- 
sons.   The  servants  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, the  constables,  had  suf- 
fered ;  they  had  been  struck,  in- 
jured, and  trodden  down.    But  it 
was  those  who  had  brought  such 
an  assemblage  together — it  was 
those  who  invited  multitudes  to 
assemble,  under  the  mask  of  re- 
fonuy  prepared  for  nothing  but 
violence  and  rebellion — ^it  was  on 
their  heads  that  all  the   blood 
would  fall,  and  not  on  the  magis- 
trates who  had  the  true  manli- 
ness to  perform  a  painful  duty. 
He  must  be  permitted  here  to 
iXHsment  on  tne  course  pursued 
-by  those  who  sought  justice  in 
this  house,  and  to  allude  to  their 
conduct  elsewhere.  Did  they  mean 
that  if  murder  had  been  commit- 
ted,  that  the  laws  were  not  ca- 
pable of  affordmg   redress?    If 
ihey  charged  the  necessity  to  the 
,^rand  jury  of  Lancashire,  did  they 
mean  that  the   conduct  of  any 
grand  jury  could  shut  the  door  of 
justice  ?  It  would  have  been  more 
becoming  the  honourable  baronet 
not  to  have  let  any  grand  jury 
shut  the  door  against  a  question 
of  blood,  than  to  have  kept  a  no- 
tice hanging  there  so  long.     If  it 
could  not  be  tried  as  a  question 
of  blood,  were  .there  not  other 
questions  which  would  brings  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  transac. 
tion  under  the  consideration  of 
the  juries    of   the  constitution? 
IMd  the  honourable  baronet  mean 
to  say  that  this  complicated  ques* 
tion  could  be  tried  only  by  the 
jury  whom  he  was   dailv  tradu- 
cing ?— before  an  assembly  which 
))e  could  hardly  bring  himself  to 


treat  as  the  orders  of  the  house 
.enforced  upon  every  member,  and 
whom,  if  he  was  obliged  to  treat 
decently  in  that  house,  he  took 
every  opportunity  elsewhere  of 
degrading  and  vilifyihg?  Was* 
this  the  assembly  to  whom  he 
-wished  to  submit  this  most  com- 
plicated transaction?  This  was 
an  insult  to  their  understandings. 
Was  the  honourable  baronet  dri- 
ven to  this  house?  Were  those 
who  suffered  driven  by  the  laws 
of  this  free  and  happy  land  to 
have  no  resource.^  He  put  it  to 
the  honourable  baronet,  whether 
any  person  removed  by  force  from 
thatplace— Peterloo,  he  believed 
it  was  called — had  not  his  action, 
and  whether  such  an  action  would 
not  bring  the  whole  merits  dis- 
tinctly upon  evidence  into  view? 
The  honourable  baronet  endea- 
voured to  show  that  all  ought  to 
have  been  sifted  on  the  very  im^ 
portant  trial  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Why 
nad  not  all  the  evidence  connect- 
ed with  the  transaction  been 
brought  forward  at  that  trial? 
For  a  most  obvious  reason — be- 
cause the  question  there  had 
been,  not  whether  the  meetin? 
had  been  improperly  dispersed, 
but  whether  it  had  been  properly 
and  legally  assembled.  The  judge 
had  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
question  was,  the  legality  or  ille- 
gality of  the  meeting.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  delay, 
or  rather  to  dally  with  such  an 
inquiry,  by  bringing  M  the  evi^ 
dence  forward,  Mr.  Hunt's  trial 
had  nothing  to  do  with  what  had 
been  called  the  cruelty  of  the 
dispersion.  Actions  might  have 
been  brought  against  Mr.  Hulton, 
against  col.  L'Estrange,  against 
the  Manchester  yeomanry,  who 
had  been    improperly  traduced, 
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kad  erery  man  would  be  traduced 
who  would  fearlessly  do  his  duty. 
It  had  struck  him  (the  marquis 
of  Londonderry)  as  whimsically 
amusing,  when  an  honourable 
'  gentleman  on  his  side  of  the  house 
was  stating  facts  as  they  had 
been  given  to  him,  to  see  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Shrewsbury 
(Mr.  Bennet)  constantly  interrupt- 
ing with  the  question,  *'Is  that 
deposition  on  oath  T  meaning,  if 
it  was  not  on  oath,  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  atteotion.  All  the 
reformers  of  Manchester  who  sent 
statements  to  that  house  were  to 
be  believed  on  their  honor  and 
ccmscience!  and  the  house  was 
called  oo  to  place  entire  confix 
dence  in  their  honor  and  con. 
science*  This  was  a  proof  that 
the  advocates  of  this  motion  had 
iK>t  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand 
upon,  when  that  which  was' 
brought  forward  by  them  they 
dared  not  to  suffer  to  be  sifted  to 
the  bottom.  But  how  coidd  the 
.poor  sufferers,  without  one  far- 
thing of  money  in  their  pockets,  go 
to  a  jury  for  that  justice  which  the 
honourable  baronet  applied  for  to 
that  house  1  He  (lord  London- 
derry) had  seen  in  a  list  of  sub- 
scriptions, amounting,  he  believed 
to  20001.— the  name  of  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  with  a  large 
sau  after  it.  Was  one  farthing 
of  that  money  laid  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  justice?  Yes| 
he  understood  for  the  agents  at 
the.  inquest,  in  Oldham.  A  more 
ba^e  transaction  than  that  before 
the  coroner  at  Oldham  he  had 
never  heard  oL  It  had  been  an 
attempt  not  to  get  evidence  of  the 
circnmstances  of  the  sufferings  of 
any  perspn,  of  the  manner  and  of 
tbe  cilpcumstances  of  the  proceed*' 
ing;  but  it  was  an  attempt  to 


prove  the  circnmstances  wliicb 
had  taken  place  at  various  poiats 
calculated  not  to  bear  on  the 
transaction,  but  for  the  getting 
up  of  a  case  to  inflame  the  public 
mind,  and  to  pour  a  torrent  of 
disaffection  on  the  country,  and 
not  calculated  to  obtainjustice  on 
the  guilty,  if  guilty  they  were. 
Unfortunately  there  were  too 
many  who  bad  sufiered  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  impossible  to 
read  the  proceedings  of  that  day 
without  one's  heart  bleeding  iat 
the  injuries  inflicted.  Bot  they 
had  been  brought  on  by  them- 
selves ;  and  with  them  some  in- 
nocent persons  had  sa£fered  as 
would  always  happen  in  all  soch 
cases.  Never  had  there  bcea  a 
more  absurd  endeavour  than  to 
send  down  persons  with  a  par- 
pose  of  this  natnre — than,  in  tlua 
country,  where  charity  was  always 
liberal  for  cases  of  distress,  and 
where  none  could  want  relief,  t6 
send  and  to  advertise  for  griev- 
ances and  wounds  and  bruises. 
This  had  been  Uioaght  better  thaa 
bringing  the  criminal  parties  t* 
justice,  if  there  were  any  crimi- 
nal. This  had  been  done  to  roase 
the  indignation  and  to  pervert  tiie 
public  mind«  The  honodralile 
baronet  now  came  forward  on 
worse  ground,  becanse parliament 
had  formerly  and  solemnly  deci^ 
ded  that  they  would  not  inters 
fere,  not  because  l^ey  felt  not  fbr 
liie  injuries  suffeved^  but  because 
they  could  be  better  inquired-  mto 
elsewhere,  and  in  cocirts  the  viees 
of  which  the  parliament  wocdd 
correct  when  i^opefiy  arraigned. 
No  case  had  been  laid  for  pariia*- 
ment examining  aicafiie  of  acott-- 
plicated  and  extended  natnrei 
and  calling  to  their  bar  hundreds 
of  individuals  still  excited  and 
irritated^ 
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irritated*  If  parliament  were  to 
go  in(o  the  inquiry,  what  practical 
end  could  it  have  ?  Did  the  ho- 
nourable baronet  move  the  inquiry 
with  the  view  of  impeaching  his 
majesty's  ministers,  or  the  magis- 
trates of  Manchester?  He  (the 
marquis  of  Londonderry)  did  not 
apprehend  that  the  honourable 
baronet  had  opened  a  case  of  that 
nature.  He  did  not  think  the  house 
would  go  into  such  an  inquiry  on 
such  loose  grounds  as  had  been 
laid.  An  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite,  had  said  that 
the  proceeding  had  been  of  so 
highly  sublimated  a  character,  that 
no  other  tribunal  was  fit  for  it:  it 
was  beyond  the  court  of  King's 
Bench;  it  was  beyond  any  as- 
sises ;  it  was  beyond  all  sessions. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary cases  in  which  constitutional 
principles  were  offended  against, 
though  there  was  xio  offence  known 
to  the  law.  The  house,  however, 
with  the  extent  of  business  before 
tbem,  and  at  this  time  pf  the  ses- 
sion, would  not,  he  thought,  be 
persuaded,  even  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, to  enter  into  examinations 
(^  the  evidences  of  the  intrepid 
witnesses  of  the  Oldham  inquest. 
As  to  the  appeal  of  the  honourable 
baronet,  it  would  be  disposed  of 
lo-night.  The  honourable  and 
jearned  gentleman  might  renew 
his  proposition.  If  he  (lord  Lon- 
donderry) knew  any  thing  of  the 
British  house  of  commons*,  they 
would  not  give  a  judicial  opinion 
on  points  on  which  the  parties  had 
declined  to  go  to  the  regular 
courts.  The  manliness  and  good 
sense  of  parUament  would  regard 
this  as  a  feeble  attempt— for 
feeble>  thank  God,  the  attempt 
was— to  revive  tumults  and  delu- 


sions which  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  strength  and  wisdom  of 
parliament,  who  had  saved  the 
country  from  what  had  nearly  be* 
come  treason  and  rebellion.  What- 
ever attempts  were  made,  in  or 
out  of  parliament,  to  make  people 
believe  that  they  were  not  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  as 
their  representatives  they  had  a 
magical  influence.  The  danger  of 
treason  had  disappeared  before 
the  thunder  of  parliament ;  delu* 
sions  on  another  subject  had  dcs* 
appeared  before  the  voice  of  par- 
liament; and  those  delusions  couU 
never  be  renewed  against  their 
strong  and  decisive  vote  this  night. 
Several  other  honourable  mem» 
bers  on  either  side  gave  ^leir 
opinions.  Sir  jP.  Burdett  replied, 
and  the  house  at  length  divided  nt 
half  past  two  o'clock,  when  the 
numbers  were. 

For  the  motion      -    -     111 
Against  it    -    .    -    .    2^ 


Majority  against  it  -  124 
23. — Sir  James  Macintosh  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  house 
resolving  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  on  the  bill  for 
mitigating  the  punishment  in  cases 
of  forgery. 

The  Solicitqr  General  said»  he 
felt  himself  somewhat  reluctantly 
compelled  to  give  his  opposition 
to  the  motion-  of  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend.  This  motion 
arose  out  of  the  recommendation 
of  a  committee,  consisting  of  men 
of  talent  and  experience.  He  did 
not  impute  die  partiality  of  the  re*' 
port  to  any  neglect  of  the  commit- 
tee; but  every  one  knew  there 
were  a  number  of  persons  anxioua 
to  do  away  all  capital  punishment 
whatsoever,  and  that  those  persons 
so  influenced  would  press  forward 

to 
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to  give  tlieir  opinions,   and  use 
every  effort  to  carry  them  into 
effect.    From  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance   perhaps,    the   report 
seemed  to  be  drawn  tip  in  haste 
Knd  with  inaccuracy,  which  pre- 
vented his  giving  that  credit  to  its 
yecommendations,  which  the  great 
talents  of  the  gentlemen  who  drew 
it  up  ought  to  entitle  it  to.     The 
pt^sent  measure  should  be  looked 
to  as  to  its  results.    The  forgery 
of  a  will  was  one  of  those  things 
which  might  ruin  a  whole  family, 
ftnd  the  capital  punishment  tn  this 
eaise  was  proposed  to  be  rescinded. 
The  forgery  of  a  mart iage  register, 
•which  might  affect  not  only  a  fa- 
^n3y»  but  the  legitimacy  of  the 
issae,  their  credit  and  their  ho- 
ttoor,  was  also  to  be  altered ;  but 
lie  asked,  would  the  house  repeal 
^he  capital  punishment  in   such 
cases  ?   In  the  forgery  of  deeds 
and  transfer  of  stock,   affecting 
tibe  rights  of  individuals  both  as 
to  property  and   character^  they 
would  all  be  altered  if  the  pnv 
posed  bill  passed  into  a  law.    He 
mentioned  these  things  to  show 
the  caution  with  which  the  house 
should  proceed  in  the  discussion 
of  this  very  important  subject.   In 
looking  to  the  preamble  of  the 
proposed    measure,    where    one 
usually  looks  to  see  the  reasons 
for  its  enactment,  the  only  reason 
assigned  was,  that  the  present  law 
was  ineffectual  for  its  object,  the 
repression  of  forgery.     So  far  as 
his    experience   enabled   tim    to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  the   con- 
trary was  the  case.     He  contend- 
ed, t1>e  law  as  it  now  stood,  did 
more  l>y  its  terror  to  prevent  the 
crime  of  forgery,  than  if  the  pro- 
posed measure  of  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  were  carried. 
He  was  now  naturally  led  to  con- 


sider the  nature  of  the  punishment 
intended  by   the   projected    bill. 
The  object  of  punishment  was  to 
prevent  crime  by  its  terrors,  and 
the  bill  before  ihjim  was  to  substi- 
tute transportation  for  death,  in 
all   cases  of  forgery,,  except  for 
notes   of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Now,  he  asked  what  was  trans- 
portation ?    The  fact  was,  it  was 
scarcely  considered  a  punishment. 
So  much  did  hope  and  adventure 
operate  on  the  human  mind,  that 
when  sentencfe  of  transportation 
was    pronounced   on   many    pri- 
soners, they  turned  round  to  the 
judge,    and   thanked    him    most 
kindly.     His  learned  friend  said, 
he  did  not  intend  confining  the  pu^ 
nishment  for  forgery  to  transpor- 
tation; hard  labour,  long  imprL- 
sonment,     and     other    penalties 
might  be  added.     But  no  such 
punishments   now  existed,    and, 
according  to  the  best  practical  ex- 
perience, the  fear  of  hard  labour 
did  not  deter  men  from  the  com- 
mission of  great  crimes,  especially 
when   a  great   pecuniary  reward 
would  be  the  result.     In  France 
and  other  countries,  private  for- 
geries were   not  punished    with 
death;  but  in  France,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  establishment  of  Sieir 
police,  they  could  more  effectually 
detect  them  than  we  could ;  but 
the  English  people's  habits  and 
enjoyment  of   liberty  under  the 
blessings  of  a  free  constitution^ 
would  never  suffer  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  such   system.      He 
should  now  conclude  the  imperfect 
observations  he  had  made  by  mov- 
ing, that  this  bill  be  committed 
this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  F.  Burton  said,  how -the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
could  assume  that  no  secondary 
punishment  could  be  discovered. 
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Ite  was-  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know. 
Were  there  not  the  hulks,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  so  regularly 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  for 
the  home  department  ?  Was  there 
not  imprisonment  with  rigid  la. 
bour — and  certain  periods  of  soli- 
tary confinement — the  very  mea- 
sure which  «would  prove  the  most 
efficient  ?  They  had  gone  on  long 
enough  with  the  false  notion,  that 
the  punishment  of  death  restrained 
crime ;  but  the  question  was,  had 
mrhat  the  law  designed  to  do  been 
done?  A  century  proved  the 
growth  of  our  criminal  laws,  which 
had  increased  four-fold.  And  of 
ftU  the  bulky  volumes  of  statutes 
then  on  the  table,  only  three  of 
them  were  passed  before  the  year 
1700,  during  which  time  not  only 
the  greatest  liberty^  but  the  great- 
est licentiousness  of  legislation 
existed.  If  the  increase  of  laws 
ivere  held  to  be  the  best  means  of 
preventing  crime,  then  it  should 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  present  times,  being  distin- 
guished by  a  severity  of  punish- 
ment, would  also  be  followed  by 
a  rarity  of  crime.  It  appeared 
by  papers  :Bvhich  had  been  placed 
on  that  table,  that  there  had 
passed  through  the  prisons  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  year 
1818,  not  less  than  107,000  per- 
sons.  Was  this  number  of  crimi- 
nals any  symptom  of  a  successful 
system?  There  was  also  another 
ikct  equally  important :  it  had  ap- 
peared that  in  the  metropolis  alone, 
there  were  no  less  than  8  or  10,000 
children  who  earned  their  daily 
bread  ^by  their  daily  pilfering,  and 
who,  though  at  present  engaged 
in  petty  robberies,  would  at  length 
become  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies* of  society.  Reasoning  on 
this  fact  alone,   and  leaving,  as 


the  honourable  gentleman  had  in- 
vited them  to  do,  all  party  feeling 
oub  of  the  question,  he  would  ask, 
was  this  ah  evidence  of  a  success- 
ful law?  How  came  it,  that  in 
France,  a  country  which  contained 
29  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  a 
police  which  suffered  no  oi&nder 
to  escape,  there  should  be  fewer 
criminals  than  in  England,  a 
country  which  contained  only  1 1 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  a  po- 
lice which  comparatively  appre- 
*hended  very  few  offenders?  He 
would  now  put  the  question  to  the 
house  in  that  manner  which  would 
occur  to  the  mind  of  any  person, 
who  came  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  a  temper  totally  im- 
partial. Would  not  such  a  person 
naturally  first  ask  whether  a 
system  of  prevention  had  been 
tried  at  all,  and  whether  the  scale 
upon  which  it  had  been  tried  fur^ 
nished  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  its 
efficacy  1  Certainly  such  a  system 
had  been  tried ;  and  that  it  had 
been  tried  upon  a  scale  sufficiently 
large,  appeared  from  an  observa-* 
tion  of  tnat  law,  which  made  the 
penalty  exactly  the  same  for  kill- 
mg  a  father  and  kilUng  a  rabbit. 
The  next  question  then  that  oc- 
curred was.  Has  crime  been  pre- 
vented? Have  offences  decreased, 
or  have  they  not  been  quadrupled 
in  the  course  of  the  last  forty 
years  ?  It  might  be  said,  that  the 
plan  of  mitigation  of  punishment 
had  been  tried,  and  had  failed  of 
success  ;•  that  it  had  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  offence  of  steal- 
ing from  the  person,  and  that  that 
crime  had  since  increased.  He 
would  also  submit,  that  every 
species  of  crime  and  every  species 
of  punishment  had  increased  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  therefore  all 
that  was  necessary  for  him  to  show 
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was,  that  th6  crime  of  privately 
stealing  from  the  person,  on  which 
the  experiment  had  been  made, 
had  not  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  other  crimes.  In  fact, 
that  was  the  case  ;  and  if  it  then 
appeared,  that  under  the  mitigated 
penalty  the  crime  had  not  been 
more  frequent  than  when  subject 
to  the  capital  punishment,  he 
would  say  that  the  infliction  of 
death  was  bat  a  cruel,  though  a 
legal  murder.  But,  as  if  to  place 
the  question  beyond  doubt,  two 
experiments  had  already  been 
made  on  the  subject,  and  more 
conclusive  experiments  could  not 
have  been  made, — ^for  in  one  case 
they  had  proceeded  from  lenity  to 
rigour ;  and  in  the  other  from  ri- 
gour to  lenity.  The  crime  of 
forgery  had  been  made  a  capital 
offence;  and  in  another  case 
capital  punishment  had  been  done* 
away  with,  and  a  less  severe  pu- 
nishment adopted.  The  system 
of  proceeding  from  lenity  to  rigour 
had  been  adopted  for  the  protec 
tion  of  the  excise4  The  forgery 
of  the  stamps  of  excise  had  been 
made  a  capital  offence ;  and  the 
only  question  at  present  was, 
whether  the  new  system  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  con^mis- 
sion  of  that  crime  ?  On  this  point 
the  committee  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  the 
best  evidence  that  could  have 
been  procured,  for  they  had  exa- 
mined the  solicitor  of  the  excise. 
That  gentleman  had  told  them 
that  the  new  system  had  com- 
pletely failed,  and  had  added, 
that  all  severe  enactments  against 
breaches  of  the  excise  laws  only 
assisted  the  fraudulent  trader, 
whilst  the  fair  dealer  remained  un- 
protected. He  had  stated,  that 
there  were  now  fewer  convictions, 


(with  about  half  the  mimber  of 
prosecutions)  than  there  had  been 
under  the  old  law ;  that  fbrmerly 
out  of  twenty-one  prisoners  about 
nineteen  had  been  convicted ;  but 
that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  law,  at  least  three  prisoners  in 
ten  had  been  acquitted,  and  tbe 
rest  had  generally  escaped  with- 
out punishment.  Now  he  would 
put  it  to  the  house,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  upon  the 
minds  of  offenders,  when  they  sz9t 
that  under  the  old  law  all  offences 
had  been  strictly  puiiished,  and 
that  under  the  present  law,  though 
the  punishment  was  greater,  yet 
that  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
its  ever  being  inflicted. 

It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
crimes  had  mcreased  greatly 
since  they  had  been  declared  ca- 
pital in  England,  when  compared 
with  other  countries,  or  with  it- 
self at  former  periods ;  and  yet 
the  laws-  of  England  were  more 
severe  than  at  any  former  period; 
for  the  less  atrocious  crimes  were 
punishable  capitally  in  this  coun- 
try, and  not  elsewhere. — It  was 
extraordinary  to  find  that  this 
country  was  distinguished  for  two 
opposite  things,  the'  severest  lawft 
and  the  greatest  increase  of  crime. 
Some  learned  gentlemen  might, 
ag  had  already  been  done,  reason 
upon  the  good  old  law  of  die 
land ;  but  to  them  he  would  mere^ 
ly  say,  that  the  old  law  had  been 
of  nb  such  description.  He  would 
support  his  assertioh  by  facts. 
The  code  of  AlfVed,  which  was 
yet  in  existence,  had  enacted  that 
all  the  crimes  punishable  with 
death  under  the  Jewish  laws 
should  be  visited  with  a  less 
punishment,  as  that  dreadful  pe- 
nalty was  ill  suited  to  the  chris- 
tian dispensation.  Even  the 
Danes 
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Davesy  ajfc  e^;eT  as  they  hftd  been 
for  the  destruction  of  every  Anr 
^k>-S«xott  iustituboo^,  had  retain- 
td   that  principle  of  legislation. 
William  the  conquerer,  in  his  two 
codes,  one  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  the  other  before  his  death, 
forbade  the  infliction    of  death. 
At  th^  commencement  of  the  last 
ceotiiry    the  number  of  capital 
offences  by  the  law  of  England 
had  been  seventy,  and  150  had 
been  added  to  that  number  with- 
in that  century  ;  so  that,  with  the 
increase  since  1800,  the  number 
of  the  capital  offences  had  been 
nearly   quadrupled    since    1700. 
Within  the  last  year,  640  men 
hftdheen  condemned  to  death,  and 
some  of  them  executed  under  the 
enactments  of  that  period.    To 
the  present  cruel  code  the  people 
were  averse,  and  they  declined  to  ^ 
have  it  put  into  execution ;  for  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people  those 
enactments  which  ordained  death 
a3  a  punishment  for  comparatively 
not  equally  atrocious  crimes,  were 
obnoxioua  in  the  extreme.    He 
appealed  to   the    experience    of 
each  honourable  member  for  the 
tnjth  of  that  observation.      What 
was  the  efiedt  of  the  present  sys- 
tem on  the  consciences  of  the 
jurymen?    From  the  session  pa- 
pers, the  most  extraordinary  cases 
c#otd  be  quoted,  in  which  lace 
and  other  valuable  articles  had 
been  declared  to  be  of  not  more 
than  398.   value;    in  other    in- 
staases  of  only  5s.  value.    He 
could  quote  from  proceedings  at 
the  (dd  bailey  12,000  eases  in 
which  .those  pious  perjuries  had 
been  committed  in  order  to  avoid 
the.  dreadful  punishment  of  the 
law.     In  some  instances  the  bank 
note  which  had  been  stolen  from 
a  desk  broken  by  the  thief,  had 


beenmpposed  to  have  moved  by 
itself  into  the  street,  in  order  to 
save  the  unfortunate  culprit  frooi 
the  punishment  of  death.  It  ifas 
a  fact  that  the  laws  themselves 
{HTomoted  the  growth  of  crimes ; 
they  first  were  the  me^is  of  en- 
snaring the  criminal,  who  after- 
wards became  its  victim.  The 
prisons,  too,  were  so  managed  as 
to  perpetuate  the  existence  of 
guilt.  He  must  also  observe, 
that  the  state  of  the  police  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  countiy.  The  fact 
was,  that  we  placed  our  depen- 
dence on  the  hangman,  while  we 
forgot  to  use  measures  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  offences.  The 
facility  for  the  commencement  of  a 
guilty  career  was  so  easy,  the 
path  so  smooth,  'added  to  the  ex- 
emption of  juvenile  offences  from 
punishment,  that  they  were  led 
on,  from  step  to  step,  until  they 
were  prepared  for  the  basest 
deeds.  He  concluded  by  tra« 
pressmg  upon  the  house,  thatlhey 
were  called  upon  to  support  the 
bills  by  force  of  public  opinion^ 
and  to  prevent  the  multiplication 
of  forgery ;  they  were  called  upon 
by  the  principles  of  that  relieion 
which  *<desireth  not  the  deau  of 
a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
turn  from  his  wickedness  and 
Uve." 

Mr.  Bright  said,  with  respect 
to  the, laws  against  forgery;  he 
was  convinced  that  they  were  not 
more  severe  than  necessary. 

Mr.  /•  Smith  observed,  that 
many  cases  of  forgery  were  com* 
mitted  by  persons  most  artless 
and  ignorant,  who  were  not  aware 
at  the  time  they  were  doiiig  what 
was  wrong,  and  who  were  not 
therefore  proper  snljects  for  capi- 
tal punishment 

Mr.  R.  Martin  said^  that  the 
petitions 
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petitions  laid  on  the  table  shewed 
that  the  feeling  of  the  public  was 
against  the  severity  of  punishment 
in  cases  of  forgery.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  present  san- 
guinary code  of  laws  should  be 
carried  into  execution,  because 
jurors  Qiemselves  had  stated  un- 
disguisedly  that  they  were  indis- 
posed to  find  persons  giiilty  under 
the  present  system  of  highly  penal 
punishments.  He  himself  had, 
m  the  instance  of  an  individual 
whom  he  had  raised  from  poverty 
to  comparative  affluence  as  a  col- 
lector of  revenue,  to  complain  of 
a  base  act  of  ingratitude.  This 
party  had  forged  upon  him  accep- 
tances to  the  amount  of  30001. ; 
yet  notwithstanding  he  could  have 
proved  the  fact,  he  preferred  in- 
curring the  crime  of  a  compound- 
ing of  the  felony,  rather  than  to 
prosecute  the  offender. 

Dr.  Lushington  narrated  the  cir- 
cumstance which  had  occurred 
about  eighteen  years  ago«  of  a  boy 
of  previously  extraordinary  good 
character*  who  had  by[accident  pas- 
sed the  old  bailey  during  an  execu- 
tion, and  being  stimulated  by 
curiosity,  inquired  ii(hat  was  the 
nature  of  the  offence  for  which  the 
unhappy  man  suffered  ?  He  was 
told  it  was  for  having  committed 
a  forgery  on  his  master.  So  far 
from  being  appalled  by  the  fate 
of  this  offender,  this  boy  returned 
to  his  master  s  house,  not  far  from 
the  place  of  execution,  and  that 
very  day  actually  committed  a 
forgery  on  his  roaster.  So  much 
for  the  probability  of  the  extreme 
rigour  of  punishment  for  this  of- 
fence being  likely  to  deter  persons 
from  committing  it.  Cases  had 
lately  occurred  at  Chester,  Staf- 
ford, and  Durham  aisizes,  where 
peifK>us  had  been  left  for  execu- 


tion for  crimes  of  which  tfiey  weM 
happily  discovered  aflerward  Ut 
be  innocent,  in  sufficient  time  tor  - 
save  their  lives.  He  stated  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  evil  complained 
of,  arose  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
officers  permitting  the  haunts  of 
thieves,  pickpockets,  and'  vaga- 
bonds, to  remain  unmolested,  with 
a  view  to  secure  to  themselves  «n 
opportunity  to  lay  hold  at  pleasure 
on  those  for  whose  apprehension 
a  sufficient  reward  might  be 
offered. 

Mr.  Nolan  doubted  much  whe* 
ther  an  indisposition  to  prosecute 
existed  in  the  public.  Crimes 
punished  lightly,  it  had  been  founds 
increased  more  than  such  as  were 
punished  with  death.  He  wa» 
anxious  to  rescue  juries  from  the 
imputation  cast  on  .them  of  an  in- 
clination to  commit  perjury  rather 
than  convict. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Wd 
JVyrnij  and  Mr.  Courtena^f-^ 

The  marquis  of  Londonderry  nid, 
the  great  question  now  was,  as  So 
the  most  efficacious  way  of  pre- 
venting forgery.  Though  he 
should  vote  against  the  bill  at 
present,  he  would  not  have  ii  codh 
sidered  that  he  was  averse  to 
mitigation  of  punishment  if  rt 
should  hereafter  appear,  upon 
mature  inquiry,  that  the  cnme 
could  be  as  effectually  prevented 
by  other  means.  So  fiBu*  as  pre- 
vention,  went,  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  committee  was — that 
where  the  law  was  strictly  en- 
forced, as  in  forgeries  on  indivi- 
duals, the  crime  diminished;  and 
increased  where  punishment  was 
not  sure  to  follow,  as  in  ieq^ies 
on  the  bank  of  England  for  one 
pound  notes.  The  uncertainty 
of  punishment  in  the  latter  case 

arose 
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ftioie  from  tlie  discretion  given  t6 
the  bank  of  prosecating  capitally, 
or  for  the  minor  ofience;     The 
very  uncertainty  caused  by  this 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  crnne.    The  hulks,  it  was  said, 
might  be  made  an  efficacious  se- 
conidary  punishment.    They  were 
never    intended  as  a  secondary 
punishment,  but  as  a  temporary 
receptacle  for  certain  classes  of 
Offenders.    It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  government,  that  they 
could  render  all  institutions  for 
the  punishment  or  prevention  of 
crime  completely  perfect  at  once ; 
perfect  gaols,  perfect  preventive 
p^ice,  perfect  secondary  punish- 
ments.   This  was  not  the  business 
of  a  moment.  Government  shewed 
no  indisposition  to  act  upon  the 
best   mode    of    prevention    and 
panishmenty  and  to  give  every  at- 
tention to  any  useful  improvement 
that  might  be  suggested  in  this 
respect.    A  commission  was  now 
OQ  its  return  from  Botany  Bay, 
one  object  of  whose  inquiry  was 
to  find   out  some    place    there, 
adapted     to    sec<mdary    punish- 
n^ent»      Transportation  was   no 
kmger  considered  a  punishment, 
it  l«ing  rather  an  object  of  desire 
than  apprehension,  to  be  sent  to 
a  place  which  was  the  most  healthy 
and  prosperous  colony  belonging 
to  the  country.     If  therefore  trans- 
'  pcfftation  was  no  punishment,  the 
question  was    whether,    without 
having  any  efficacious  secondary 
punishment,  they   were  to  take 
away  that  of  death,  and  leave  no 
punishment  at  all  for  the  crime  of 
forgehf  ?    This  would  be  in  effect 
to-  offer  a  bounty  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  than  which 
none  could  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  well-being  of   a  great  and 
commercial  society.      For  these 
1931. 


reasons  he  thought  it  desirable  to 
adopt  at  present  the  amendment 
of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend,  the  solicitor-general. 

Mr,  Wilb'erforce  was  glad  to 
perceive  that  his  noble  friend  (the 
marquis  of  Londonderry)  oppoked 
the  bill  in  a  spirit  which  shewed 
that  his  feelings  favoured  the 
pnnciple,  though  he  did  not  think 
&t  prudent  at  present  to  agree  to 
any  mitigation  of  the  existing  pu- 
nishment. Whatever  strength 
however  the  arguments  of  his 
noble  friend  mi^ht  have,  as  ap* 
plied  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  he 
did  not  think  they  ought  to  pre- 
vent the  house  from  going  into  the 
committee. 

Sir  ,/.  Maeiniosk.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  solicitor-general  pro« 
ceeded  upon  this  fallacy,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  seventy  of  pu- 
nishment crime  would  be  pre- 
vented ;  and  that  it  was  an  ab- 
surdity to  say,  that  mitigating  the 
punishment  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  frequency  of 
crime.  ^  It  was  an  absurdity  upon 
which  the  legislature  had  acted 
with  respect  to  the  escape  of 
bankruptcv;  and  an  absurdity, 
for  the  adoption  of  which  those 
most  affected  by  the  escape  of 
bankrupts  had  petitioned.  He 
would  ask,  did  any  private  for- 
geries go  unpunished  1  The  emi- 
nent bankers  of  the  city  of  London, 
upon  whose  opinions  honourable 
members  of  that  house  seemed  to 
look  down,  had  stated  that  a  ma- 
jority of  such  persons  escaped 
punishment.  He  would  next,  ask, 
to  what  was  this  to  be  attributed  ? 
To  one  cause,  and  that  only,  the 
reluctance  to  prosecute.  He  was 
asked,  where  could  there  be  found 
a  secondary  punishment?  He 
would  say  that  the  natural  oon- 
M  sequence 
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•eqoence  of  detection  vas  punish* 
ment  to  such  people^  whose  hopes 
were  blasted,  and  whose  pursuits 
were  at  an  end.  This  he  might 
call  the  punishment  of  nature; 
and  when  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment was  to  be  considered,  the 
legal  and  natural  punishments 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  natural  pu- 
nishment was  great,  in  the  same 
proportion  should  the  legal  be 
abated..  The  solicitor  general 
had  said  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  an  additional  number 
oC  penitentiaries ;  but  if  it  were 
considered  that  the  annual  number 
of  private  forgeries  in  England  and 
Wales  did  not  exceed  fifty,  there 
could  not  in  his  opinion  be  much 
difficulty  in  making  the  existing 
prisons  effective  for  their  punish- 
ment. He  had  wished  merely  to 
confine  this  to  forgers  of  country 
bank-notes,  and  he  would  beg  the 
house  to  remember  that  by  voting 
to  go  into  a  committee,  they  were 
not  excluded  firom  proposing  any 
amendments. 

A  division  then  took  place — 
For  the  motion  .     •     *     .    •  118 
Against  it 74 

M^ority  for  the  committee  .  44 
House  ff  Lords,  May  24.— 
The  Lord  Chancellor  moved,  that 
the  Grampound  6ill,  with  the 
amendments,  should  be  engross- 
ed; when 

The  earl  of  HarrouAy  took  oc- 
casion to  animadvert  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  representation  of 
Grimponnd,  by  transferring  two 
members  to  the  county  of  York. 
^  The  carl  of  Liverpool  l>e\kytd 
that  there  existed  less  objection 
to  adding  two  members  to  the 
county  of  York,    but  restricting 


them  to  the  West  Riding,  Hmtk  to 
any  other  course. 

The  earl  of  Harewood  com* 
plained  that  the  proposed  booa 
was  conferred  on  the  county  of 
York  by  a  side-wind,  and  without 
the  people  having  time  either  to 
accept  or  reject  it.  With  what 
propriety  could  their  lordships 
send  the  amended  bill  to  the  other 
house,  which  had  decided,  by  a 
division,  that  the  franchise  of 
Grampound  should  go  to  Leeds, 
and  not  to  the  county? 

The  earl  of  JVesimorland  nnike 
warmly  in  disapprobation  of  the 
bill.  He  was  r^y  to  give  hta 
dissent  to  a  measure  which  ga:ve 
such  improper  power  to  a  pievail* 
ing  par^  m  attempting  to  re^ 
model  the  other  house. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  in  his 
opinion  the  present  bill  attached 
the  greatest  blot  in  the  constitu* 
tion  that  ever  it  was  threatened 
with. 

Their  lordships  came  to  a  divi-* 
sion  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  as  follows  :•— 
Contents  -         -         -    39 

Non-contents  -  -         -12 

Majority  for  the  third  reading  27 
The  bill  was  thereupon  read  a 
third  time,  passed*  and  a  message 
to  that  efiect  sent  to  the  com- 
mons house. 

House  of  Common^.— The  order 
of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  poor  relief  bill  having  been 
read, 

Mr,  Scarlett  said,  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  three  grand 
sources  of  the  evils  sought  to  be 
remedied  were  ascribable — I.  To 
the  compulsory  and  unlimited  oe^ 
lief  given  to  the  poor. — 2.  To  die 
mal-administration  of  that  relief, 
which  was  not  bestowed  to 
encourage 
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encoturage  die  iadustriotis,  and  to 
incite  to  good  conduct;  but  on 
the  contrary,  in  furthering  the 
parsnits  of  the  indolent  and  vici- 
ous.— The  3rd,  and  which  he 
ccmsideted  to  be  the  grand  source 
of  all  theeviUyWas  the  present  re- 
striction upon,  and  the  depressed 
state  of  labour. 

These  evils  were  in  various 
places  modified— by  the  patriotic 
exertions  of  individuals  in  some — 
in  others  by  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  magistrates— ^nd  in  others 
again  by  the  state  of  its  trade  and 
population.  But  be  it  modified  in 
whatever  way  it  might,  'the  evils 
might  be  traced  to  one,  if  not  to 
all  the  sources  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded. An  honourable  and  gal- 
lant friend  of  his  had  sud,  that  he 
must  oroose  this  bill,  because  it 
would  aeprive  the  poor  of  their 
rijriits ;  his  answer  was,  that  this 
bill  would  place  those  rights  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation.  Ck>uld 
that  honourable  gentleman  point 
out  to  him  by  what  authority  the 
poor  were  entitled  to  relief,  unless 
tliey  were  aged  or  infirm?  Where 
was  the-law  which  gave  to  the 
poor  man  relief,  excepting  he  was 
mcapable  of  labour  1  It  was  well 
blown  that  the  order  of  a  magis- 
trate to  give  relief  was  invalid,  if 
it  did  not  set  forth  that  the  pauper 
was  incapable  of  labour.  The 
house  would  observe  the  effect 
that  had  been  produced  in  many 
places.  The  mrmers  findino^  that 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  heavy 
poor-rates,  had  recourse  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  employing  men  with 
famBies,  and  giving  them  as  much 
as  with  the  parish  allowance  would 
just  simort  them.  The  conse- 
quenae  Of  this  was,  that  the  la- 
bourer* wages  were  reduced  to 
about  98.  per  week.    The  unmar- 


ried men  were  compelled  to  take 
those  wages  or  be  unemploj^ed ; 
and  firequently  were  driven  into 
matrimony  to  obtain  employment. 
Supposing  that  a  law  imould  be 
made  for  establishing  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  musicians,  could  any 
one  doubt  that  the  number  of  pro* 
fessors  of  the  gamut  would  not  be 
considerably  multiplied  t  Yet  the 
principle  of  the  poor  laws  was  ex- 
actly similar.  The  law  as  it 
now  stood  offered  a  premium  for 
pauperism.  No  doubt  there  was 
a  great  difiknlty  in  some  cases  to 
procure  work*  But  was  it  not  the 
part  of  the  legislature  to  endea- 
vour to  remove  that  difficulty! 
Let  the  house  look  at  the  settle-* 
ment  laws  in  detail,  and  observe 
their  effect.  Suppose  that  a  la- 
bouring man  had  been  woriring  in 
some  populous  town  all  his  life^ 
but  that  by  a  season  of  distress^ 
he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
parish  ^or  relief,  what  would  be 
the  consequence?  Perhaps  not 
havine  served  a  regular  hiring  of 
a  twelvemonth,  not  having  rented 
a  tenement  of  the  yearly  value  of 
101.  and  not  having  performed 
anv  of  those  acts  necessary  to  en* 
title  him  to  a  le^  settlement,  he 
could  not  be  relieved  in  that  town  ; 
but  some  accidental  connection 
bein^  discovered  between  him  or 
his  father  with  some  distant  part 
of  the  country,  he  would  be  sent, 
perhaps  to  Cornwall,  before  any 
relief  could  be  extended.  Thus 
the  man  who  had  sought  only  a 
temporary  relief  from  mat  parish 
which  had  received  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  of  his  labour,  and  who, 
by  a  temporary  relief,  might  be 
restored  to  his  former  rank  in  so- 
ciety; was,  by  the  present  system, 
sent  to  a  place  where  his  labour 
was  not  wanted,  and  condemned 
M2  to 
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to  remain  a  pauper  for  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  life.    If  it  were 
found  .that  there  were  persons  re- 
siding in  one  parish  who  were  re- 
lieved from  another,  he  would  not 
object  to  a  clause  to  continue  that 
system.     In  the  statute  of  queen 
Elizabeth  there  was  a  clause,. by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  when 
one    parish    was    overburdened, 
anotlier  parish  might  be  taxed  in 
aid.     This  clause  under  some  mo- 
difications might  be  retained   in 
tfae  present  bill.    Another  objec- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  bill  on 
account  of  the  maximvm  which  it 
was  proposed  to  establish.     On 
that  point  he  would  allow  that 
some  extraordinary  cases  might 
exist  in  which  the  new  law  might, 
for  a  time,  be  inconvenient.     He 
should  feel  no  objection  to  intro> 
duce  a  clause  by  which  a  greater 
sum  than  the  nummum  might  be 
allowed  by  a  resolution  passed  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish.    It  had  been 
said,  and  he  concurred  in  the  pro- 
positieoiy  that  the  poor  rates  had 
be^n  increased  by  the  effect  of  the 
taxes.    But  how  had  that  been 
brought  about?  Because  the  wages 
of  labour  had  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion.   The  great  point  which 
in  hit  opmion  ought  chiefly  to  be 
kept  in  view  was,  the  effect  which 
the  law  might  have  on  the  moral 
feelines  of  the  people.  He  thought 
thai  the  present  system  of  law  had 
a  tendency  to  degrade  them,  that 
it  to<^  away  their  independence 
and  integrity,  and  that  it  deprived 
themof  diat  consolation  which  the 
poor  aa  well  as  the  rich  ought  to 
enjoy,  viz.  the  prospect  of  passing 
•their  old  i^  with  some  degree  of 
.comfort,  without  being  consigned 
to  the  walls  of  the  parish  work- 
liottse.     The  honourable  gentle- 


man, after  noticing  the  saving  of 
time  which  would  be  effected  by 
the  alteration  of  tlie  law  of  settle- 
ments, expressed  a  hope  that  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  would  be  re- 
served for  the  committee,'  and  con« 
eluded  by  moving  the  second  read* 
ing  of  the  bill. 

Sir  Robert    JFilsom  would  taVf 
that  the  laborious  poor  oould  only 
look,  and  ought  only  to  look  for 
relief,  to  those  who  had  the.  means 
of  relief  in  their  possession.     His 
learned   friend   had   appeared  to 
tliink    that,    by    the    statute    of 
Elizabeth,    the    impotent   alone 
were  entitled  to  relief.    But  he 
would  ask,  if  relief  were  refused 
to  the  indigent  poor,  who  were 
willing  to  work  but  unable  to  pro- 
cure it,  would  they  not  soon  be  re- 
duced to  that  impotent  state  which 
would  entitle  them  to  the  boiefit 
of  the  statute  ?   With  regard  to 
that  which  he  termed  the  anti- 
matrimonial   and  anti-populatioD 
measure,  of  his  learned  fnend,  he 
would   say  that  the  clause  was 
equally  inconsistent  with  religion 
and  morality.      The   poor   man 
seldom  received  relief  until  his 
third  child,  and  then  only  at  the 
rate  of  one  or  two  shillings  a  week* 
Formerly  an  extensive  populatkm 
had  been  looked  upon  as  an  ad- 
vantage, but  now.  It  appeared  it 
was  to  Abe  considered  a  burden. 
He  never  would  agree  to  a  mea- 
sure which  would  tend  to  take 
away  the  best  rights  of  the  poor 
until  he  had  seen  those  reductions 
of  public  expense  which  would 
satisfy  the  peof^e  that  every  use- 
less expenditure  had  been  abe- 
lished. 

After  some  other  remarks  by 
various  honourable  members,  the 
bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  D,  Gilbert  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  further  consi^ 
deration  of  the  report  on  the  me- 
tropolis road  bill. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  report  be 
re-committed  this  day  three 
months. 

The  house  divided: — 
•     For  the  motion   -    -    -    34 

Against  it      -    -     -    -     33 

Majority  in  favor  of  re- 
commitment     ....      1 

June  1. — ^The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  rose  to  bring  forward 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
services  of  the  year  were  to  be 
met.  The  house  had  already 
sanctioned  the  grant  of  the  annual 
taxes,  and  credit  had  been  taken 
upon  them  to  the  extent  of  four, 
instead  of  three  millions,  which 
bad  previously  been  the  practice. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  excise 
dnties  that  would  expire  on  the 
5th  July  next  had  been  continued 
as  part  of  the  annual  taxes,  in- 
stead of  granting  them  perma- 
nently on  the  consolidated  fund. 
Credit  to  this  extent  had  there- 
fore been  taken  on  account  of 
those  duties.  In  the  present  year 
he  also  proposed  to  take  a  credit 
of  1 ,600,0001.  on  the  temporary 
excise  duties  granted  during  the 
war,  instead  of  2,500,0001.  taken 
in  the  preceding  year,  as  the  dif. 
ference  was  the  proportion  of  con- 
tinned  war  duties  transferred  to  the 
annual  taxes.  The  amount  taken 
altogether  was  5,500,0001.  as  in 
the  last  year.  The  produce  of  the 
lottery  he  calculated  at  200,0001, 
The  accounts  upon  old  stores 
showed  that  ministers  were  enti- 
tled to  take  credit  to  the  amount 
of  163,4001.  He  had  just  laid 
before  the  house  an  account  of  the 


probable  surplus  of  the  pecuniary 
mdemnity  payable  by  France  un- 
der the  treaty  of  peace,  amounting 
to  500,0001.  and  which  was  appli- 
cable to  the  public  service.  The 
total  amount  to  which  this  go- 
vernment was  entitled  under  the 
treaty  was  nearly  125  millions  of 
French  livres,  or  about  five  mil- 
lions sterling.  From  that  sum, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  bounty 
of  parliament  had  sanctioned  the 
resolution  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
by  making  a  donation  of  one  mit 
lion  to  the  army,  which  had  been 
engaged  in  the  glorious  exploits 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
peace.  To  that  were  to  be  added, 
the  extraordinary  expences  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  The  French 
government  also,  besides  the  pe- 
cuniary indemnity,  paid  consider- 
able sums  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army  of  observation.  These 
sums  ^ere  calculated  upon  the  fbot- 
ing  of  the  pay  and  other  allowances 
of  the  foreign  armies  in  Europe ; 
and  the  expence  of  the  British 
army  was  therefore  a  conjsiderable 
increase,  which  had  been  borne 
by  France.  The  sums  issued  by 
the  paymaster-general  were  also 
out  of  the  same  fund.  A  pay^ 
ment  made  to  the  Hanoverian  go- 
vernment for  a  body  of  Hanove-p 
rian  troops,  was  likewise  to  be 
taken  into  that  account.  Some 
other  fragments  had  been  made 
to  foreigners  having  claims  on  the 
British  government  for  losses  sus* 
tained  or  services  performed.  The 
French  government  had  made  li- 
beral contributions  to  British  sub- 
jects who  had  suffered  by  their 
sequestrations;  and  similar  cases, 
though  of  smaller  amount,  had 
occurred  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  British  government.  After 
providing  for  dl  these,  and  further 
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kf  certain  fortificationB  in  the 
Netherlands  to  the  extent  of  two 
millions  sterling^,  there  still  re* 
mained  applicable  to  the  service 
of  the  present  year  the  sum 
of  500,0001.  besides  a  smaller 
amount  for  the  next  year,  that 
would  be  found  due  on  winding 
up  the  accounts  with  France. 
.The  next  item  was  the  repayment 
of  exchequer  bills,  advanced  for 
the  execution  of  public  works  un^ 
der  the  act  of  1819.  In  the  last 
year  it  had  been  198,0001*  and  in 
the  present  year  it  appeared  that 
the  repayments  were  likely  to 
amount  to  125,0001.  He  could 
not  pass  over  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject without  observing  upon  the 
very  important  assistance  given 
to  the  industry  of  the  country  by 
this  expedient:  many  valuable 
works  had  been  thus  brought  to  a 
completion  by  the  commissioners, 
that  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained in  an  unfinished  and  ruin- 
ous condition.  The  committee 
might  therefore  congratulate  itself 
that,  without  any  additional 
charge  upon  the  public,  accom- 
modatimi  highly  important,  if  not 
absolutely  joecessary,  had  been 
afforded.  The  only  remaining  item 
furnished  by  the  resources  of  the 
present  year^  independent  of  a 
loan,  with  a  surplus  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  1820,  the  amount 
of  which  would  be  found  by  re- 
fening  to  documents  on  the  table; 
it  was  8 1 ,6801.  The  total,  there- 
fore, of  what  might  be  called  the 
ready  money  pnMuee  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  yearwas  6,570,0301. 
To  make  this  sum  20,018,2001. 
the  amount  of  the  supply,  it  had' 
been  necessary  to  contract  a  loan 
from  thesinkingfundof  13,000,000 
19,590,0001.  foe  England,  and 
M0,000l.  for  {relaod.    The  rea- 


son for  that  division  bad  been  not 
only  to  leave  a  larger  fum  in  the 
market,  but  also  because  the  sum 
of  about  500,0001.  was  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  excess  in 
Ireland  beyond  the  amount  of  her 
consolidated  fund.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  right  here  to  observe, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  dimi- 
nution of  the  sinking  fund  of  Ire- 
land, which  would  still,  however, 
leave  a  considerable  sum  applica- 
ble to  the  purchase  of  stock,  a 
necessity  was  felt  of  allowing  the 
re-transfer  of  stock  from  Ireland 
to  England :  so  that  a  stockholder 
would  be  enabled  to  choose  in 
which  part  of  the  empire  he  would 
receive  his  dividend.  This  would 
also  be  the  means  of  producing 
other  beneficial  effects  on  the  mar- 
ket. To  these  statements  was  only 
to  be  further  added  the  increase  of 
capital  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  equal 
to  500,0001.  Irish,or  461 ,5391.  Bri- 
tish currency.  The  total  amoimt 
of  the  ways  and  means  would 
thus  be,  as  he  had  already  said. 
6,570,0301.  from  the  ready 
money  produce  of  the  year;  and 
13,461,5391.  from  the  sinking 
fund,  and  the  Irish  bank  capital, 
making  in  the  whole  20,031,5691. 
or  an  excess  of  about  13,00M, 
beyond  what  the  service  of  the 
year  would  require.  The  total 
amount  of  supplv  had  been 
18,021,8001.  and  the  interest  <rf 
exchequer  bills  l,290,0001.mafcing 
togeAer  19,311,8001,  To  thia 
sum  was  to  be  added  500,000L 
Irish  treasury  bills,  which  would 
be  paid  off,  and  206,4001.  due  on 
the  bills  issued  for  the  execution 
of  public  works  in  the  present 
year.  In  the  whote  diey  amoentad 
to  20,018.200L  and  left,  as  he 
had  already  shoim,  a  small  ex^ 
cess  on  the  side  of  the  ways  and 
means. 
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With  respect  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year,  he  had  ahready 
pointed  out  a  very  hirge  redue- 
tion.  GoTamment  had  most  se- 
dulously turned  its  attention  to 
feduction  in  all  departments; 
and  he  might  add»  that  as  fiur  as 
was  ciHisistent  with  the  safety  and 
lionour  of  the  country,  ministeis 
poaid  be  ready  and  anxious  to 
carry  the  same  spirit  into  the  next 
aession  of  pariiament.  While  he 
alluded  to  this  reduction,  and 
IHTomised  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  every  efibrt 
in  their  power  to  render  it  as 
operative  as  possible  for  the  pub- 
lic, he  must  at  the  same  time 
•tate,  that  there  were  one  or  two 
coptingent  circumstances  which 
ought  render  it  necessary,  even 
within  the  year,  to  call  upon 
parliament  to  meet  a  further  ex- 
pense connected  with  the  public 
service.  He  would  now  state  the 
ebttrge  in  respect  of  the  additions 
to  the  public  funded  debt  of  the 
united  kingdom,  created  for  the 
service  of  die  year  1821. 

Money  borrowed  12,500,0001. 
from  the  sinking  fund  in  Great 
Bntain,  1001.  3  per  cent  Re- 
duced annuities^— capital  created, 
12,500,0001.— Interest,  375,0001. 
—Sinking  fund,  125,O00L— Totel, 
500,0001 

301.  7s.  6d.  3  per  cent,  con- 
sols.—Capital  created,d,796,8751. 
—Interest,  113,9061.  5s.— Sink- 
ing fund  37,9681.  15s.— Total, 
151,873. 

Great  Briiaitu 


Total  capital  created,16,296,875L 
—Interest,  488,906L  5s.— Sink- 
ing fund,  162,9681.  15s.— Total, 
651,8751.        .      . 

Money  borrowed,  500,0001.^* 
British  currencv,  from  the  sink- 
ing fund  in  Ireland,  1291.  3s.  2d. 
Irish  3f  per  cents,  for  every 
1T)81.  6s.  8d.  Irish  being  1001. 
British.  Capital created,596,l  151. 
78.  8id.  —  Interest,  20J64L 
Os.  Old.— -Sinking  fund,  5,9611. 
3s.  Id.— Total,  26,8251. 3s.  lOJd. 

Total  borrowed,  13,000,0001. 
Capital  created,  16,892,9901. 
78.  8 jd.  —  Interest,  509,7701. 
5s.  9d|.— Sinking  fund,  168,9291. 
IBs.  J d.— Total  678,7001.  3s. 
10|d. 

The  rate  per  cent,  paid  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt. — Sinking 
fund,  Great  Britain,  31.  18s.2i|d. 
Sinking  fund,  Ireland,  41.  3s. 
5jld. 

The  rate  per  cent  paid,  in- 
cludingall  charges-linking  fund, 
Great  Britain,  41.— Total,  Ireland, 
41.  10s. 

The  following  was  the  conl- 
parison  of  sums  received  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt  in  Great  Bri« 
tain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  end- 
ing 5th  of  January,  1821;  and 
an  estimate  of  the  sums  which 
will  he  received  by  them  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1822, 
exclusive  of  the  sums  iet  apart 
to'pay  life  annuities. 

Purchase  of  Sinking  Total  sums 

Stock.  Fund  loan.  reaeifed. 


The  y^r  ending  5th  Jan.  1821 .  <£4,101,024£12,400,000£16,501,024 
For  the  same  ending      1822     4,160,202    12,000,000    16,160,202 


Irdand^CB.Cj 

The  yearending  5th  Jan.  1821  645,865           •  •  *  • 

For  the  same  ending       1832  491,294        174,462 

UnUed  Kingdom. 

The  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1821  4,746,889  12,400,000 

For  the  same  ending      1822  4,651,496  12,174,462 


645,865 
665,756 

17,146,889 

16,825,958 

For. 
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Por  the  present  year  he  assumed 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  as  in 
the  last,  that  was— £54,22,7 14 
Lotteries,  .  •  200,000 
Old  stores,  •  •  163,400 
French  indemnity,  500,000 
Exchequer  bills  io£ 

public  works^   •     125,000 


•  £55,011,114 
Some  obsenrations  referred  to 
the  charges  upon  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  the  sums  in  ccmrse  of 
repayment  to  the  bank,  towards 
which  400,0001.  remained  from 
the  former  year  in  the  exchequer. 
The  total  amount  for  the  whole 
services ,  of  the  present  year 
would  be  58,221,0001.  Deducting 
therefore  the  assumed  amount 
of  the  revenue  and  the  payments 
which  he  had  enumerated,  there 
would  appear  an  expenditure  of 
:i  3,209,8001.  over  and  above  the 
income  of  the  year.  As  the  sink* 
ing  fund  for  this  year  amounted 
to  16,800,0001.  the  actual  amount 
of  the  reduction  of  debt  already 
effected  would  be  3,590,0001.:  so 
that  they  might  fairly  expect  this 
year  to  show  an  excess  of  income 
over  their  expenditure  of  little 
less  than  4,000,000.  This  too  he 
had  called  upon  the  house  to  bear 
in  mind  had  been  attained  during 
a  period  of  arduous  struggle  and 
great  difficulty,  while  there  were 
universal  complaints  of  a  stagna- 
tion of  trade  and  of  general  de- 
pression. It  had  been  effected 
while  the  country  was  engaged  in 
making,  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, large  repayments  to  the 
bank  of  England.  In  the  month 
of  August,  1818,  the  amount  of 
the  government  debt  to  the  bank 
of  England  was  28,000,0001. 
which  had  been  since  reduced  to 


1 9,000,0001.  These  repay 
ought  to  be  viewed  under  aH 
their  circumstances,  to  enable  tke 
country  to  see  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  which  it  had  sur- 
mounted. In  every  other  case  in 
which  the  government  had  made 
repayments,  the  money  so  repaid 
went  back  into  the  general  circa- 
lation  of  the  country.  But  in 
the  particular  case  of  the  repay- 
ments to  the  bank,  the  sums 
were  actually  withdrawn  altoge- 
ther firom  xirculation,  and  were 
consequently  unaccompanied  with 
those  exhilarating  effects  upon 
the  industry  and  resources  of  the 
country,  which  could  not  fail  to 
attend  repayments  made  under 
any  other  circumstances.  Indeed, 
looking  at  the  amount  repaid  to 
the  ba^,  he  could  not  but  think 
that  it  would  have  been  impoe* 
sible  to  have  kept  up  the  circuiai* 
tion  of  the  country,  had  not  ^le 
bank,  while  this  process  was 
going  on,  had  to  re-issue  a  pwt 
of  t^  money  in  the  purchase  of 
the  bullion  that  became  neces- 
sary when  preparing  for  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  but 
which  was  nevertheless,  at  the 
moment,  of  little  use  to  the  coun- 
try, as  the  bullion  so  purchased 
lay  at  the  time  perfectly  useless, 
and  locked  up  in  the  treasure  of 
the  bank.  When  he  took  a  retro- 
speotive  view  of  these  transac- 
tions, he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  a  doubt,  whether  any 
country  had  ever  before  passed 
througn  so  severe  an  ordeal  with 
such  firmness,  credit,  and  stabi. 
lity,  or  ever  made  such  sacrifices 
for  the  preservation  of  its  good 
faith,  and  the  entire  restoration' 
of  its  metallic  currency.  They 
were  now  enjoying  the  benefit 
arising  from  these  wise  and 
provident 
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profident  regulations  wbioh  had 
been  carried  into  eflfect  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 
They  now  sow  the  bank  beginning 
to  resmne  its  cash  payments,  and 
returning  to  a  system  which  it 
was  coi&dently  trusted  would  be 
ptfrnanent.      They   looked    for* 
wardto  no  further  restriction  upon 
their  circulation,  and  every  thing 
was  reaionably  enough  expected 
for  the  future  to  take  its  natural 
and  undemting  course.    Already 
had  the  wholesome  operation  of 
these  changes  diffused  life  and 
.vigour  in  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  such  beneficial  results 
were  not  a  few  months  ago  at  all 
anticipated.    The  fiinds  were  feel* 
ing  the  benefits  of  this  ameliora- 
tion, and  they  gave  a  fresh  sti- 
mulus   to   the  return    of  every 
other  species  of  property.    Whilst 
the  funds  were  indicative  of  this 
improved  confidence  in  the  finan* 
dal    situation    of    the   country, 
money  was  more  easily  found  m 
other  channels,  and  flowed  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry  in  a 
rapid  course.  Nothing  could  show 
more  the  solid  basis  upon  which 
their  financial  system  rested  than 
their  repayments  to.  the  bank,  aud 
the  efiect  of  them.    England  had 
not  suffered  alone  in  her  com- 
mercial and  financial  arrangement 
The  other  countries  of  Europe 
and  America  were  also  suffering, 
and  to  a  greater  degree  in  their 
respective  situations.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  independent  of  the 
circumstances  which  were  local 
and  peculiar   to  Great  Britain, 
there  must  have  been  acting  at 
the  same  time,  and  as  it  were  in 
conjunction  with  them,  a  more 
extensive  cause  in  which  England 
sufiiered  in  common  with  the  other 
nations  of  Uie  world*  '  He  called 


upon  the  house,  in  looking  at  the 
prospect  which  the  country  had 
of  '  successfully  encountering  all 
the  difficulties  that  had  encom- 
passed her,  to  view  the  beneficial 
progress    of   collateral     circum- 
stances that  were  still  co-opera- 
ting to  produce  those  beneficial 
results  to  which  all  referred  with 
so  much  satisfaction.      Among 
them  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
look the  growth  of  savings  banks, 
in  which  so  laudable  .an  accumu- 
lation of  capital  had  been  ob- 
servable among  the  lower  orders 
of  society.    They  afforded  a  most 
curious  barometer  for  ascertain- 
ing the  feeling  and  confidence  of 
the  people  upon  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  the  country.    Theur 
progress  would  be  best  under- 
stood upon  reference  to  the  printed 
document  distributed  on  the  ilth 
of  April.     Since  that  date  the 
progress  of  these  institutions  had 
gone  on  with  a  regular  increase 
of  accumulation  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.     From  19,0001.  to 
20,0001.  a  week  was  paid  into  the 
bank  of  England,  from  the  savings 
banks,  over  and  above  the  sums 
paid  out  to  those  who  withdrew 
their  deposits.      Although  many 
difficulties  must  still  remain  to  be 
encountered    among    the    lower 
classes,  yet  still  he  thought  it 
clear,   from   the    state  of  those 
savinffs   banks,  and  other  facto 
equally  conclusive,  that  a  ^od 
deal  of  the  distress  which  had  un- 
fortunately prevailed  was  rapidly 
dissipating.     There  never  was  a 
period  when  greater  strides  were 
making  by  the  country  to  repair 
ito  financial  concerns,  and  esta- 
blish them  upon  a  foundation  of  as 
permanent  durability  as  the  pre- 
cautions of  human  foresight  were 
capable  of  comprehending.    The 

right 
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light  hoBOQfiUd  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  obserrtng  that  there  was 
no  country  in  Europe  which  was 
comparatively  so  tittle  in  debt, 
after  the  close  of  so  severe,  pro- 
tractedi  and  so  arduous  a  struggle. 
The  war  had,  it  was  true,  enteiled 
difficulties  on  the  countrv ;  but  he 
.  wasconfident  that  those  difficulties 
would  be  overcome  by  the  seal 
and  ener^es  of  the  people,  which 
had  already  surmounted  difficul- 
ties of  yet  greater  magnitude.  He 
trusted  that,  in  accomplishing  this 
desirable  end,  every  man  would  do 
his  utmost  to  support  the  fitme 
which  England  had  acquired,  and 
act  as  became  a  member  of  this 
great  empire.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  then  moved, 
**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  a  sum  not  ezceed- 
iM^  13,000,000L  be  raised  by  an- 
nuities on  the  sinking-fund, 
12,500,0001.  for  Great  Britain, 
and  500,0001.  for  Ireland,  for  the 
service  of  the  jeiot  1821." 

Mr.  Maberbf  stated,  that  the 
observations  which  he  would  now 
offer  on  the  statement  of  the  ri^t 
honourable  gentleman  would  cer- 
tainly refer,  iu  a  peculiar  degree, 
to  the  supply  for  the  year,  as  he 
could  not  see  that  there  was  any 
very  great  objection  to  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  tne  ways  and  means. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
session  he  had  stated  that  a 
s^vinff  might  be  made  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  under  the 
head  of  ''  Supply,"  and  he  was 
very  sorry  to  see  that  so  small 
a  saving  ^peared  to  have  been 
made   in  the   supplies    for   the 

Cent  year.  Though  the  right 
>urable  gentleman  might  take 
to  himself  great  credit  for  such 
saving,  it  was  by  no  means  pro- 
portitmed  to  die  opporlnnity  whidi 


had  occurred  for' exteadiag  it 
He  would  endeavour  to  point  fmt 
to  the  committee  what  die  real 
state  of  the  country  was  at  the 
present  moment,  and  what  he  con* 
ceived  would  have  been  its  pra* 
bable  state  if  judicious  measures 
had  been  adopted.  For  that  pnr^ 
pose  he  would  take  a  view- of  the 
present  interest  of  the  debt,  fonded 
and  unfonded.  The  interest  of 
the  debt,  together  with  all  sums 
appropriated  in  various  ways  to 
the  payment  of  interest,  composed 
a  debt  of  48,328,7801.,  which,  he 
a{^rehended,  could  only  be  dimi- 
nished in  one  way.  In  that  sum 
he  included  the  interest  of  the 
whole  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  of  the  Russian  and  Dnteh 
loans,  and  of  the  Irish  amroitiea. 
It  comprised,  he  believed,  the  en- 
tire interest  on  all  sorts  of  debt,  up 
to  the  5th  of  January,  1 82! .  He 
eonsidered  this  to  be  a  debt  for 
which  they  were  bound  to  provide, 
unless  they  prioposed  to  be  at 
once  unjust  and  ungenerous. 
They  had  borrowed  the  money 
durmg  the  great  stru^e  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged;  end 
they  had  borrowed  it  on  fixed  and 
specific  terms.  Amongst  others 
it  was  agreed  that  a  certain  sum 
should  be  af^inted  as  a  sinking 
fund.  He  thought  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  diminish  that  debt,  except 
by  a  reduction  of  the  5  per  cents, 
in  a  subsequent  year,  by  which  a 
saving  of  1,400,0001.  might  be  ef- 
fected. No  reduction  could  be 
made  in  the  4  per  cents.,  as  they 
were  connected  with  a  very  distant 
period.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  debt  thus  contracted  should 
remain  without  interference.  It 
had  beai  stated  by  gentlemen  in 
and'out  of  that  house,  that,  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of-the  countrr, 
iwaticularqr 
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pwrtieoliffly  as  tMy  aflfacted  tbe 
agcicultiural  interest,  a  tax  shoiUd 
be  laid  on  this  species  of  property, 
su  that  it  should  be  sacrificed,  m 
jofloe  shape  or  other,  to  the  neees* 
«tt{jr  of  the  times.  He  thonght 
,that  those  who  had  embarked 
their  property  at  the  call  of  go- 
vemmenty  who  had  embarked  it 
•abject  to  all  circumstances  and 
contingencies,  and  who  had  made 
very  considerable  sacrifices  al- 
l^^^y>  ought  not  to  be  treated  in 
this  way.  He  (Mr.  Maberly) 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  him 
.through  a  series  of  accounts,  part 
of  them  consisting  of  fiction,  and 
part  of  truth ;  but  he  would  state 
the  way  in  which  he  wished  the 

Eblic  accounts  to  be  made  up. 
t  would  in  the  first  instance  take 
the  consolidated  fund,  and  bring 
down  the  balance  of  that  fund 
clearly.  He  would  then  take  the 
•upi^ies  voted  for  the  year,  and 
the  annual  revenue,  which  com- 
prised most  of  the  assets  (except 
some  extraordinary  items)  appro- 
printed  to  meet  the  great  body  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  country, 
leaking  the  annual  duties  voted,  if 
the  amount  should  exceed ,  Uie 
sum  required,  the  surplus  should 
be  carried  over  to  the  consolidated 
fund.  He  would  then  come  to 
the  excise  duties,  and  if  the  actual 
collection  of  the  revenue  were 
placed  to  the  account,  they  would 
airive  exactly  at  the  amount  of 
that  branch  of  the  revenue  which 
went  to  form  partjof  the  assets  of 
the  year*  He  would  n^xt  take 
Ae  lottery,  (dd  stores,  and  sinking 
fiind,  and  thus  come  at  the  whole 
af  ^  assets  available  to  the 
public  service,  which,  contrasted 
widk  the  expenditure,  would  leave 
a  dear  balance.  He  would  call 
en  tbe  rig^t  hctnanrahle  gentle* 


man  to  adopt  tUe  node,  which 
would  give  to  the  public  what 
merchants  called  a  balance  sheets 
instead  of  introducing  an  account, 
partly  fictitious  and  partly  real* 
Notwithstandmg  all  that  had  been 
said  by  the  rigM  honourable  gen- 
tleman, he  l^lieved  the  sinking 
fund  last  year  was  somewhere 
about  2,200,0001.;  but  through 
the  whole  of  the  accounts  thm 
was  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  a  unking* 
fund  was  nei^essary  for  the  support 
of  public  credit ;  and  he  thought 
it  should  always  be  Of  ^uch  a  na- 
ture that  circumsiauDMses  should 
never  make  it  doubtful  whether 
the  interest  of  the  fundholder 
would  be  paid.  It  was  well 
known  that  in  1792  Mr.  Pitt 
took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
finances  of  the  coimtry,  and  set 
apart  a  certain  sum  to  form  a  sink- 
isljs-fund.  He  went  farther:  he 
wished,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
save  the  people  from  sufferings 
and  he  appropriated  a  sum  in 
order  to  lessen  taxation.  If  the 
same  course  were  now  adopted^ 
it  would  essentially  relieve  the 
public.  If,  hereafter,  of  every 
million  that  was  saved,  one  half 
was  added  to  the  sinking4und, 
and  the  other  half  appropriated  to 
the  reduction  of  taxation,  it  would 
produce  more  happy  effects  than 
if  the  whole  were  tnrown  into  the 
sinking-fund.  And  why?  Because 
the  people  who  were  paying  such 
immense  taxes,  would  then  be- 
come satisfied  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  relieve  them; 
atid  there  ^uld  be  no  necessity 
for  supporting  a  large .  standing 
$naj  to  keep  them  in  order. 
When  once  they  saw  such  a  mea« 
sure  adopted,  they  would  cease 
to  be  discontented  with  the 
spvemmenit  i 
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government ;  and'  sure  he  was  that 
they  were  not  discontented  with 
the  constitution. 

Mr,  iUcardo  said ,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  always  gave  a 
most  flattering  account  of  the 
state  of  the  country.  Last  ses- 
sion he  had  declared  that  the 
funds  whieh  would  be  applicable 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
year  would  be  much  greater  than 
what  he  had  now  stated  them  to 
be.  He  had  stated  that  the  addi- 
tion to  the  sinking-fund  would 
have  been  1,700,0001.  instead  of 
950,0001.,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  additional  interest  on  exche* 
quer  bills.  He  (Mr.  Ricardo) 
wished  to  know  whether  the  in- 
terest of  those  exchequer  bills  had 
not  been  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding session?  He  thought  a 
sum  was  voted  for  that  purpose, 
because  he  took  occasion,  on  the 
last  budget,  to  remind  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  that  he  had 
made  no  provision  whatever  for 
the  interest  on  the  exchequer  debt; 
and  he  stated  in  answer,  that  pro- 
vision had  already  been  made  out 
of  former  votes.  If  that  were  the 
case;  he  must  place  this  payment 
iagainst  certain  debts  which  should 
be  liquidated  in  the  present  year, 
and  not  against  that  which  fairly 
belonged  to  the  budget  of  former 
years.  From  the  papers  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  members,  it 
appeared  that  the  account  might 
be  cdrrectly  stated  thus : — By  the 
annual  accounts,  the  amount  of 
the  unfunded  debt  appeared  to  be 
17,392,5441. 

There  were  funded,  during  the 
last  year  7,000,0001. 

Exchequer  bills,  which,  added 
to  the  former  amount,  gave  a  total 
of  24,292,5441. 

There  was  a  deficieney  arising 


on  the  consolidated  fund,  whicft 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  entirely  left  out  of  the  view 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  him  to  the  commit- 
tee. That  deficiency  amounted  to 
517,0001,  during  the  present  year, 
and  this  being  added  to  the  enor- 
mous deficiency  which  existed  be- 
fore, might  be  stated,  in  ftict,  at 
8,990,0001.  Here  he  could  not 
help  remarking  that  these  ac- 
counts, from  the  way  in  which 
they  were  made  up,  did  not  give 
the  committee  that  correct  view  of 
the  state  of  the  finances  which  it 
was  desirable  that  it  should  be 
fumfshed  with.  If  he  wished  to 
consult  them  for  information,  he 
could  find  no  part  from  which  he 
could  clearly  discover  what  the 
annual  deficiency  upon  the  consoli- 
dated fund  really  was.  A  paper 
having  been  moved  for  upon  Uiis 
subject  by  an  honourable  gentle- 
man some  time  « since,  he  was 
enabled  to  ascertain  that  on  the 
year  ending  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1821,  that  deficiency  was 
8,850,3271.  And  in  the  year  ending 
5th  of  January,  1820, 8,321,0001. 
Taking  the  two  amounts  toge- 
ther, the  difference  between  the 
sums  was  429,3271. 

Now  this  being  the  case,  what 
was  the  reason  that  in  the  annual 
printed  accounts  which  were  deli- 
vered to  the  house,  the  amount 
of  the  deficiency  upon  the  consoli- 
dated fund  for  the  very  same 
Jeriod,  that  is,  from  the  5th  of 
anuary,  1820,  to  the  5th  of 
January,  1821,  was  stated  at 
517,2321.  instead  of  489,3271.? 
Making  a  difference  between  those 
accounts  and  the  return  whidi  he 
spoke  of,  pf  87,9051.  He  did 
not  mention  this  difference  upon 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
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«aiD,  but  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  these  public  accounts, 
Under  their  present  shape.  It 
certainly  did  appear  to  him  that 
two  accounts  made  up  for  the 
same  period  ought  to  yield  the 
same  results.  But  to  return  to 
tbe  matter  of  those  accounts.  It 
seemed  that  during  the  last  year 
we  had  contract^  loans  to  the 
toioontof  24,292,5441.  To  which 
9itt8t  be  added,  for  the  deficiency 
upon  the  consolidated  fund,  as 
stated  by  the  right  honourable  gen« 
tlenan,  517,2321.  Making  toge- 
ther, 24,809,7761. 
.  Against  this  amount  they  must 
put  that  part  of  the  debt  which 
had  been  paid  off.  It  must  be 
fhown  how  much  money  had  been 
devoted  to  that,  purpose;  and 
then,  whatever  balance  appeared, 
by  sO  much  had  our  debt  increased 
or  decreased. 

.  We  had  a  sinking-fund  last 
year,  of  17,510,0001. 

The  amount  of  treasury  bills 
paid  off,  was  2,000,0001, 
.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  of  exchequer  bills  upon 
the  5th  of  January,  1820,  and 
the  5th  of  January,  1821,  was 
^,934,9281. 

.  So  that  we  had  devoted,  in 
truth,  to  the  j>ayment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  whether  funded  or 
unfunded,  during  the  current  year, 
the  sum  of  25,444,9281. 

And  reckoning,  as  he  did,  the 
amount  of  the  debt  contracted  to 
be  during  the  same  period, 
24,809,7761.  The  difference  would 
be  635,1521. 

The  actual  amount,  therefore, 
of  difference,  between  the  debt  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1820,  and  the 
debt  on  the  5th  of  January,  1821, 
did  appear  to  be  no  more  than 


635,1521.,  although  the  right  ho<^ 
nourable  gentleman  by  some  other 
species   of    calculation   made  it 
amount  to  950,0001.    The  house 
was  told  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  that   there  would  be 
a    sinking-fund    next    year,    of 
4,000,0001.     Now,  assuming  the 
revenue  for  the  current  year  to  be 
as  stated  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,    and  supposing  that 
there  should  be  such  a  sinking- 
fund,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  included  in  his  calculation  a 
sum  of  500,0001.  which  he -said  he 
was  to  receive  from  France,  and 
which  was  applicable  towards  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt  dur- 
ing the  present  year.     But  if  this 
500,0001.  was  so  applicable  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  it  would  not 
be  (it  was  evident)  in  the  next,  or 
any  future   year.    He  (Mr.  Ri- 
cardo)  wished  to  know  what  funds 
could  be  made  of  general  and  per- 
manent application  in  this  way; 
and  therefore  it  was  of  little  avail 
to  bring  forward  such  a  sum  as 
this  in  such  a  statement.    He  took 
it  that   the  sinking-fund   would 
really  amount  to  2,809,0001.  And 
the    sinking-fund    on  exchequer 
bills,  to   290,0001.   Making  the 
sinking-fund  3,099,0001.  instead 
of  4,000,0001.  as  estimated  by  the 
chancellor     of    the     exchequer. 
He    certainly  wished,    however, 
that  the  event  might  turn  out 
according    to  the    statement  of 
the  right  honourable  gentlemen. 
But  he  did  not  think  that  the 
house  or  the  country  had  much 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves, 
when  it  appeared,  that  all  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  to  tell  them  was,  that  the  re^ 
venue  in  future  years  would  foe  the 
same  as  confessed  in  this.  He(Mr. 
Ricardo) 
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Rieardo)coBfeiseddtathe  was  one 
of  UioBO  who  really  thought  it 
einking  fund  very  useless ;  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  not 
favourable  to  such  a  fund,  in  the 
abstract;  upon  the  principle  of 
the  thing  tnere  couia  be  hardly 
any  doubt;  but  veallyy  after  the 
experience  which  they  had  had» 
he  did  not  hope  to  see  that  prinoi** 
pie  acted  upon.  He  did  not 
nope  that  it  would  ever  be  made 
i^plicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debu  Those  who  thought 
it  would  be,  had  much  more  con- 
fidence in  Ids  majest/s  ministers, 
and  in  the  house  itself,  than  he 
had.  Under  all  circumstances  he 
was  prepared,  to  say  that  when- 
ever a  motion  should  be  made  for 
the  repeal  of  any  tax  that  was 
within  the  actual  amount  of  the 
sinking  fund,  he  would  for  one 
support  such  repeal.  He  knew  it 
would  be  objected  that  the  reve«* 
nue  would  sometimes  &11  short  in 
particular  branches,  which  would 
make  it  difficidt  to  supply  the  de* 
ficiency.  If  so,  let  f^vemment 
impose  new  taxes  to  raise  the  foil 
sums  necessary  for  the  state ;  but 
he  would  never  consent  to  this 
sort  of  misapplieatnn  of  a  fund 
created  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
liquidating  the  debt  of  the  coun- 
try. But  this  sum  had  been  ap^ 
propriafted  and  firesh  taxes  im** 
posed  likewise.  The  people  con- 
sented to  fresh  taxes  on  that  oc- 
casion, in  the  hope  that  they 
should  the  more  speedily  experi-^ 
ence  some  relief;  and  but  for  this 
reasonable  expectation  parliament 
too  would  never  have  been  in- 
duced to  impose  them^  Unfortu- 
nately the  people  of  England  were 
at  this  moment  much  more  in 
debt  than  they  would  have  been 
if  there  had  been  no  sinking  fond 


in  existence.  He  should 
but  a  word  or  two  relative  to 
savings  banks.  He  highly  q>- 
proved  of  them;  but  a  plan  had 
been  suggested  bv  a  gentleman 
in  the  country,  to  which  he  thought 
the  house  would  do  well  to  pay 
some  attention.  The  name  of 
tiiis  gentleman,  he  believed,  watf 
Woodrow,  or  Woodrooff,  and  his 
plan  was  one  by  which  a  life  an- 
nuity income  might  be  obtained 
in  these  banks.  The  plan  was, 
that  persons  at  an  early  age  might 
be  willing  to  make  a  tr&ing  sa- 
crifice, which,  by  the  operation  of 
compound  interest,  would  in  thd 
course,  say  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
increase  to  a  large  sum.  At  the 
birth  of  a  child,  a  fother  might  be 
disposed  to  put  by  a  small  sum 
of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curingjfor  the  child  an  annuity 
her^i^r;  a  plan  of  this  kind 
would  be  productive  of  great  be^ 
nefits.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man then  adverted  to  what  had. 
feU^n  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  relative  to  die  difiereni 
efiSftct  of  paving  a  debt  to  the  bank 
of  England,  imd  a  debt  In  any 
other  quarter.  In  the  fanner  case 
it  was  said  that  the  notes  did  not 
come  into  public  circulation;  but 
it  was  the  amount  only  of  circula- 
tion which  it  was  material  to  look 
at ;  and  it  made  little  difierenoe 
to  the  public  from  whence  if 
came. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  explanation,  said  that  the  ho-: 
nourable  member  for  Abingdon 
(Mr.  Maberly)  had  termed  many 
of  his  statements  fictitious.  Now, 
he  should  be  glad  to  have  them 
pointed  out,  add  he  would  endea- 
vour to  show  him  that  they  were 
perfectly  consonant  with  the  Re- 
turns bef<»re  the  house. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hmne  held  in  his  hand  a 
paper^  showing  that  in  Scotland 
they  had  increased  in  the  follow- 
ing  pfoportion : — 

In  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  they 
were  from  4  to  4i  per  cent. 

In  1817  they  were  7  per  cent 

In  1818    -    -    -  7^  per  cent. 

In  1820    -    -    -  8  percent. 

In  1821  -  -  -  8il  percent, 
which  showed  that  in  a  few  years 
the  charge  was  nearly  doubled. 
To  this  subject  he  thought  great 
attention  was  due;  for  he  was 
satisfied  that,  by  strict  attention 
to  economy  in  this  branch  of  our 
expenditure,  a  saving  of  140,0001. 
might  be  made  to  the  country. 
"When  the  committee  considered 
the  immense  sum  of  18  millions, 
which  the  country  was  now  cal- 
led upon  to  pay,  and  that  this 
sum  was  nearly  e<)ual  to  24 
miOions  in  the  former  state  of 
the  currency,  he  thought  there  did 
not  exist  sudi  grounds  of  congrar 
tulation  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  seemed  to  imagine. 
The  honourable  member  next  al- 
luded to  the  debt  due  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  condemned 
the  system  of  letting  it  run  on. 
He  had  before,  in  another  place, 
expressed  his  opinion  to  the  di- 
rectorsy  that  if  tbey  suffered  die 

Sveroment  to  continue  in  their 
hi,  it  would  at  last  be  said  that* 
nothing  was  due  to  them;  and 
this  they  had  now  begun  to  find 
was  the  case.  To  tins  circum- 
stance it  wsu(  owing  that  there 
were  no  detailed  accounu  of  the 
expences  incurred  for  the  deten- 
tion of  Buonaparte  at  St  Helena, 
which  Jiad  <as  we  understood) 
already  cost  the  country  two  mil* 
lions.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
what  had  that  night  Men  from 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  iMi  the  means  of  producing 


some  explanation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  El&ce  said  he  could  not 
avoid  taking  this  opportunity  of 
stating  what  he  had  before  so 
often  expressed — that  it  was  a 
very  absurd  and  unnecessary  ex^^ 
penditure  to  go  through  the  farce 
of  borrowing  a  certain  sum  from 
the  commissioBers  for  the  reduc>- 
tion  of  the  national  debt,  or  in 
other  words,  taking  away  part  ctf 
the  sinking  frind,  when  die  same 
object  might  be  answered  by  can- 
celling so  much  of  the  debt.  The 
only  object  he  could  see  in  it,  was 
that  of  rendering  accounts  th^X 
might  be  simplified  more  compli- 
cated. He  merely  mentioned  Uus 
at  present,  but  it  was  his  intention 
to  bring  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament. As  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  revenue,  he  admitted 
that  the  revende  had  exceeded 
his  expectations^  and  he  only  re- 
gretted that  a  proper  reduction  of 
our  expenditure  had  not  taken 
place,  which  would  have  afibrded 
a  no  less  pleasing  subject  of  con. 
gratulation. 

The  first  resolution  was  now 
put  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  second  resolution  being 
proposed, 

Jkfr.  Hume  said  that  he  per- 
ceived among  the  ways  and 
means,  a  sum  of  165,0001.  from 
the  sale  of  old  stores,  which  he 
presumed  were  naval  stores. 
Now  he  wished  to  know  why  th^ 
same  mode  was  not  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  ordnance  stores. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
made  one  or  two  observatiDns  in 
reply. 

Mr.  EUice  said  he  saw  credit 
taken  only  for  165,0001.  for  pro- 
duce of  lottery.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  it  had  produced  no 
more. 
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The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  that  that  was  not  all,  but  it  was 
all  that  had  been  yet  received. 

Mr.  EUice  said  that  his  objec- 
tion to  the  system  of  the  lottery  . 
jas  grossly  immoral  was  so  strong, 
that  when  the  resolution  for  that 
came  to  be  proposed  he  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it. 

The  resolation  was  now  put 
and  carried. 

The  next  resolution  was  for 
raising  the  sum  of  200,0001  by 
the  Side  of  60,000  lottery  tickeU. 

Mr.  Bemal  said  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  raising  of  any  sum 
by  means  which  were  so  immoral 
in  their  tendency  as  the  lottery ; 
and  he  was  anxious  that  the  pre- 
.  sent  time  should  be  embraced  for 
getting  rid  of  that  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, as,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, it  had  ceased  to  be  so 
profitable  as  heretofore, 

Mr,  H.  G.  Bermet  observed, 
that  according  to  the  statement  of 
th^  right  honourable  gentleman, 
we  were  to  have  so  large  a  surplus 
next  year,  that  there  could  be  no 
necessity  for  the  continuation  of 
this  odious  and  immoral  tax.  He 
could  suppose  that  if  a  paramount 
necessity  existed,  if  there  were  no 
other  way  of  getting  money,  this 
would  constitute  a  sufficient 
ground  with  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  whose  great  business 
seemed  to  be  to  dip  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  the  public.  But  he 
considered  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  still  permitting  what 
must  be  a  violation  of  public 
morals.  To  the  vote  for  building 
additional  churches,  he  (Mr.  H. 
O.  Bennet)  had  given  his  assent^ 
though  he  confessed  he  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  them ;  but  if  the  right 
/  honourable  gentleman  were  to  pro- 
pose the   bciilding  of   as  many 


more,  and  fill  them  with  good 
preachers,  who  inculcated  the 
souhdestprinciples,  the  good  which 
they  would  be  likely  to  produce 
would  not  counterbalance  the  evils 
arising  irom  the  continuance  of 
lotteries. 

Mr.  Cripp9  defended  the  lottery, 
as  a  less  objectionable  mode  of 
taxation  than  many  taxes  which 
already  existed,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  abolition  of  any  por- 
tion to  the  same  amount  of  any 
other  tax  would  be  mbre  acceptable 
to  the  public.  If  the  lottery  were 
withdrawn,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  or  a  greater 
amount  of  money  would  be  ex- 
pended by  the  people  in  gambling 
of  another  description. 

Mr,  !V.  Smith  said,  that  any 
gentleman  who  had  been  at  Paris 
and  passed  through  the  Palais 
Royal,  might  have  seen  gaming, 
and  otlier  still  more  immoral  prac- 
tices carried  on,  from  all  of  which ' 
.  a  revenue  was  derived  to  the  go- 
Ycmm^Bnt;  and  the  same  argu- 
ments for  continuing  the  lottery 
would  be  equally  applicable  to 
them. 

Mr,  Gtpps  also  opposed  the 
system  of  lotteries.  If  the  prac- 
tice were  once  admitted  to  be 
bad,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  continued ;  and  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  no  argument  in 
supp<»-t  of  them  to  say,  that  if  the 
people  did  not  gamble  their  money 
m  that  manner,  they  would  expend 
it  in  some  other  equally  objec- 
tionable. 

The  committee  then  divided — 
For  the  resolution     -        -     123 
Against  it^        -        -        -      65 

Majority    -       -        -        -      58 

Some  other  resolutions,'  were 

agreed  to  without  any  observation . 

CHAPTER 
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GHAPTER  IV. 

Adffdnistration  of  Justice  in  Tobago — Afnericam  Loyalists'-  Foreign 
Trade — Provision  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence — Agricultural  Horse  Tax 
— Motion  relative  to  Burning  of  WidosDS  in  India^^-Orarige  Lodges ^^ 
Affairs  of  Siciltf — Stave  Trade — Prity  Council^-^Prorogation  of 
Parliament, 


TJfOUSE  of  Commons,  Julie  6.— 
•^-*  Lord  Nugent  rose,  in  pursu- 
ance of  notice,  to  more  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  cer- 
tain abuses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  island  of 
Tobago.  The  noble  lord  ob- 
served that  the  facts  on  which 
he  pounded  his  proposition  were 
strongly  vouched,  and  the  charges 
he  had  to  make  would,  he  appre- 
hended, apply  more  or  less  to 
most  of  the  smaller  West  India 
inlands.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  session,  Mr.  Capper,  who  had 
been  attorney-general  of  Tobago, 
had  stated  certain  facts  that  ap- 
peared to  his  lordship  to  amount 
to  great  abuses,  to  flagrant  denials 
of  justice,  and  indeed  to  great  per- 
sonal cruelty.  All  offices  of  au- 
thority were  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
in  tiiat  island,  the  society  was 
small,  and  consequently  that  great 
corrective  of  the  human  mind, 
public  opinion,  was  wanting.  Mr. 
-Capper  having  been  appointed 
eany  in  1819,  he  went  out  to 
Tobago,  but  soon  found  that  he 
must  either  make  himself  a  party 
to  the  illegal  and  unjust  practices- 
prevailing,  must  subject  himself 
to  a*  life  of  disquiet  and  mortifica- 
tioD,  or  must  relinquish  his  ap- 
pointment. He  preferred  the  lat- 
ter, and  returning  at  great  personal 
mcoiiTeDience,  he  laid  the  whole 
«ase  before  the  colonial  depart- 
ment. Lord  Bathurst  communi- 
1821. 


cated  wi(h  the  authorities  of  the 
island  on  the  subject:  he  re- 
ceived a  report  denying  the 
charges,  and  imputing  unworthy 
and  discreditable  motives  to  Mr. 
Capper ;  and  upon  that  report  his 
lordship  had  acted.  He  (lord 
Nugent)  had  received  information 
on  many  cases,  but  he  should  rely 
principally  upon  two.  His  lord- 
ship then  gave  some  instances  of 
mal- treatment  at  great  length.  A 
great  evil  upon  the  island  was  the 
rejection  of  a  slave's  testimony  in 
the  case  of  a  white  freeman ;  the 
consequence  of  tfuch  a  rejection 
was  most  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  to  the  moral 
amelioration  of  the  slave's  condi- 
tion. Would  the  house  believe 
that,  not  only  were  the  slaves  thus 
treated,  but  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely denied  the  opportunity  of 
being  present  at  any  place  of 
Christian  worship?  for  on  the  day 
and  hour  set  apart  for  adoring  the 
God  of  mercy  and  truth,  the  time 
was  actually  fixed,  not  only  for 
carrying  on  the  slave  market,  but 
for  Hogging  these  poor  wretches  f 
This  was  a  dreadful  example  to 
set  before  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy 
slaves  on  the  Christian  sabbath, 
and  well  calculated  to  alienate 
them  from  all  regard  for  those, 
who  had  to  measure  their  destinies. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  bjmor- 
ing  for  the  appointment  of  a  se* 
loot  committee  to  inquire  into 
N  eertain 
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certain  abuses  in  the  island  of  To- 


Mr.  JV.  Smith  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Gotdhum  felt  rery  great 
difficulty  in  addressing  himself  to 
questions  of  this  sort — a  difficulty 
which  originated  in  the  peculiar  si- 
tuation in  which  the  West  India 
islands  were  placed  The  house 
of  assembly  claimed  the  right  of 
exercising  all  the  privileges  and 
powers  which  the  legislature  exer- 
cised in  this  country ;  but  owing 
to  the  state  of  society,  those 
powers  were  necessarily  wielded 
with  diminished  authority.  In 
nine  out  of  ten  cases  which  were 
brought  before  the  house,  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  present 
system  had  been  established,  and 
was  raised  to  full  vigour  by  tlie 
British  legislature.  Until  the 
house,  therefore,  declared  that  it 
was  not  suited  to  the  colonies,  it 
ought  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
the.  parties  residing  there,  by  cer- 
tain circumstances  growing  out  of 
their  sitnation,  and  not  as  if  the 
particular  events  had  taken  place 
here.  It  had  been  made  a  matter 
of  complaint,  that  the  evidence  of 
slaves  was  not  received  in  the 
courts.  But  if  it  were  received,  it 
would  create  two  very  serious 
difficolti^.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  evidence  of  an  initiated  slave 
mi^ht  be  most  prejudicial  to  his. 
master;  but  on  uieother^  suppose, 
a  master  to  be  charged  with  some 
dreadful  crime,  suppose  that  crime 
to  be  known  to  his  slave,  whose 
evidence  mi^t  be  of  the  most  ma- 
terial nature,  what  was.  to  prevent, 
the  p^^on  accused  from  using  the. 
infinenee  which  he  naturally  pos* 
sessed  over  his  slave,  for  the  pur-' 
poseof  incitinffhim,  not  merely  to 
iioftfn  his  Evidence,  but  to  give 


testimony  wholly  opposed  to  the 
charge?  With  respect  to  the 
question  immediately  before  the 
house,  whether  a  committee  should 
be  appointed'  to  inquire  into  the 
facts  stated  by  the  noble  lord,  he 
could  truly  say,  that  it  was  with 
extreme  regret  he  ever  opposed  a 
motion,  the  tendency.of  which  was 
to  elicit  information  respecting  the 
state  of  the  different  colonies. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  be 
hoped  the  noble  lord  would  with* 
draw  his  motion. 

Mr.  BarhamwdiS  always  anxious, 
when  any  case  relative  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  which  appeared  proper 
for  inquiry,  was  brought  before 
the  house,  to  have  it  Uioroughly: 
investigated. 

After  a  few  observations  by  sir 
/.  Macintosh  and  Mr.  Mnnyatt^ 

Mr.  Wilberforce  confessed  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  right  to 
make  this  matter  a  subject  of  i»- 
quiry«  He  was  much  surprised 
to  hear  honourable  gentlemen  de* 
fending  some  of  the  abuses  whick 
notoriously  existed  in  many  of  tb^ 
West  India  islands.  Thus  the 
predilection  of  the  negroes  fiMr- 
their  Sunday  market  had  been  as- 
signed as  the  reason  of  its  ooo- 
tinuance.  He  would  put  it  to 
the  house,  however,  whether  Ihie 
prepossession  of  the  negroes  of  a 
custom  which  had  existed  too 
long,  wa&  any  ground  for  retain- 
ing it. 

Aflber  a  few  words  from  o&er 
honourable  members, 

Lord  Nugent  said,  that  if  ti» 
house  would  allow  him,  he  waa> 
ready  to  withdraw  his  motion,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  place  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

*^  Thatearl^  in  the  nextaessioOft 

this  house  wiU  appoint  a  sel^et 

committee,    to  inquire   into  the; 

adminhiMtion 
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mdmtolstntion  of  justice  in  tlie 
island  of  Tobago." 

On  the  question  being  put  from 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Gonlburn  said,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  sending  out  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  alluded. 
The  house  divided — 
For  the  resolution    •     i     66 
Against  it       ....  105 

Majority    ......     39 

Mr.  Courtenay,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  he  had  given,  rose  to 
bring  forward  his  motion  respect- 
ing American  loyalists.  The  ho- 
nourable member  entered  at  some 
length  into  a  variety  of  arguments^. 
to  show  that  the  loyaUsts,  who 
had  been  ruined  in  their  property 
in  consequence  of  adhering  to 
their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign, 
were  entitled  to  particular  consi- 
deration* The  honourable  mem- 
ber concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
house  do  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  claims  of 
those  American  loyalists>  who  had 
suffered  in  consequence  of  their 
adherence  to  their  allegiance,  and 
who  had  not  yet  been  remu- 
nerated. 

Sir  Scrape  Morland  seconded 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  if 'the 
povons  mentioned  had  a  just 
olaim^  the  magnitude  of  thatdaim 
(Wight  not  to  form  any  considera- 
tion on  this  question.  The  claim. 
was  about  100,0001.  But  it  was 
Air  that  the  house  should  know 
that  if  this  claim  were  found  good, 
another  claim  of  100,0001.  on  the 

rof  merchant  creditors  would 
equally  good.  There  #ere 
tfa^ee  j:dassai  of  claimants.  The- 
first  wli»  the  class  ef  loyalists. 


ifho  had  been  land  proprietors^  in 
America.  The  second  class  con- 
sisted of  loyalists  resident  in  Ame« 
rica,  against  whom  the  courts  of 
justice  in  that  country  were  shut* 
The  third  class  consisted  of  British 
merchants,  whose  suits  were  like- 
wise excluded  from'  American 
courts  of  justice.  At  the  peace^ 
-ample  compensation  had  been 
made  to  the  first  class.  For  the 
other  classes  there  had  been  pro« 
Tided  a  sum  of  600,0001.  from  the 
American  government,  in  lieu  of 
those  claims,  and  a  commission 
was  now  sitting  in  London  for  the» 
purpose  of  adjudging  this  sum  to 
the  legal  claimants.  The  pre- 
sent claimants  had  laid  their  claim 
before  them,  and  the  commission 
had  made  an  award  upon  it.  The 
claimants  having  acquiesced  in 
the  commission  for  distributing 
the  sum  obtained,  and  actually 
received  a  proportion  of  it,  had  no 
daim  now  before  that  house. 

Mr.  TVilberforce  said  he  bad^ 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  supported 
the  claim  of  these  same  perscms^ 
Their  claim  could  not  consistently, 
with  the  known  good  faith  oC 
parliament  be  rejected.  ; 

Mr*  Courtenajf  replied^  and  tha 
house  divided — 

For  the  motion     •        «    77 

Against  it    .        •        •    60    . 

Majority       .         .  •     17 

HiMse  of  Lordsy  June  8th.-^, 
The  royal  assent  was  given  by« 
commissioners  to  the  Seamen's 
Wages  Bill,  the  Grampound  Dis-' 
franchisement  Bill,  the  Sale  of 
Bread  Bill,  and  several  other  pub*, 
lie  and  private  bills.  The  conn*, 
mis^ioners  were  the  lord  Chancelr* 
lor,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury^  aad' 
lord  Melville. 
Mr.  Brogden  and  others  broughl^ 
N*2  from 
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from  the  commons  the  South  Sea 
Trade  Bill,  and  the  Irish  Insolvent 
Dcbtoi's  Bill. 

The  Marqtiu  of  Lansdawn  held 
in  his  hand  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  forei^  trade,  in  pre- 
senting which,  he  wished  to  make 
a  few  observations.    The  princi- 
pal part  of  the  report  to  which  he 
was  desirous  of  very  briefly  draw- 
ing their  lordship's  attention,  re- 
lated to  a  very  important  manu- 
facture of  this  country,  that  of 
silk.    It  was  with  great  satisfac- 
tion he  stated  that  from  the  in- 
quiry which  had  been  gone  into, 
it  appeared  that  the  extent  of  the 
£ilk  manufacture  of  this  country 
was  such  as  to  create  a  demand 
for  labour,    and   yield    a  profit 
fkr  beyond  any  thing  he  could 
have  expected  from  a  trade  created 
by  favour  and  maintained 'by  pro- 
hibitions.   It  happened  fortunate- 
ly that  a  part  of  the  wortd  which 
had  been  placed  under  the  domi- 
nion  of  this  country    was   that 
which  afforded  the  best  raw  ma- 
terial, and  from  which  it  had  ori- 
ginally been  derived  by  the  south 
of  Europe.    The  improvement  of 
the  trade  had  been  so  great,  that 
supplies  were  now  drawn  two  or 
three  times  a  year  from  that  coun- 
try, instead  of  only  once  as  for- 
merly.   Much  as  this  manu&c- 
ture  had  been  favoured  in  France, 
it  having  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  French  government  to  en- 
courage it,  their  lordships  woUld 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  had 
been  more  successfully  prosecuted 
in  this  country.     It  appelured  that 
the  quantity  of  the  raw  mitterial 
GODSumed   in  England  was  nOw 
considerably    greater   Aan    that 
used  IB  the  manufacture  in  France. 
The  value  of  the   raw   material 
imported  from  Italy  and    India 


into  this  country  exceeded,  by  seve-^ 
ral  100,0001.  that  of  the  sitkcon-*^ 
sumed  in  France.  The  silk  grown 
in  France  and  imported  was  es- 
timated at  2,000,0001.    whereas 
the  raw  silk  imported  into  Eng-*' 
land     in     1820     amounted    to 
2,500,0001.     The    value  of  this 
raw     material    when     manufac- 
tured  was   ten  millions.     From 
the  moment  that  a  free  trade  vms 
allowed  to  India, -and  private  ad- 
venturers were  permitted  to  act  on 
their  own  speculations,  there  had 
been  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  raw  material  imported.     One 
of  the  embarrassments  under  which 
the  silk  trade  laboured,  was  that' 
of  Spitalfields ;  the  place  where 
the  manufacture  was  carried  o& 
was  subject  to  a  particular  act  of 
parliament,    deviating  from    the 
true  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, and  rendering  it  impossible 
for  any  manufacturer  to  introduce 
any  new  machinery,  however  ad- 
vantageous,  into  the  trade.    The 
noble     marquis    concluded     by 
moving  that  the  report  be  printed. 
House  of  Commons, — The  Afnr- 
fuis  of  Londonderry  moved  the  or. 
der  of  the  day  for  the  house  re- 
solving itself  into  a  committee  of 
the    whole  house,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  communication 
from  bis  royal  highness  the  duke 
of   Clarence.     He    proposed   to 
place  his  royal  highness  in  the* 
same  situation  as  if  a  bill  had 
been  brought  in  on  the  vote  of 
1818.    That  would  be  to  allow 
him  the  provision  originally  voted 
from  the  period  of  his  marriage, 
just  as  if,  at  that  time,  a  bill  had 

Gissed  the  legislature,   grantiiijp 
m  thi  allowance  which  he  had 
been  pleased  to  decline.     If  they 
were  not  justified  in  granting  h» 
.  ,  royal 
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Toyal  liighniiBss  a  saperior  allow- 
aace,  they  ought  at  least,  he  con- 
ceived, to  give  him  the  same  be- 
pefit  as  his  younger  brothers  en- 
joyed. He  stood  next  to  the  duke 
of  York,  the  elder  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  and  he  was  sure  the 
bouse  would  not  put  his  royal 
tiighness  in  a  situation  less  advan-  - 
tageous  than  that  in  which  his 
brothers  were  placed.  His  lord- 
ship then  moved — **  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  his 
majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  an 
additional  sum  of  money,  to  be 
charged  on  the  consolidated  fund 
of  Great  Britain,  not  exceeding 
the  sum  ,Qf  6,0Q0L  per  annum,  to 
make  ft  suitable  provision  for  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence; and  to  commence  from 
the  5th  day  of  April,  1818. 

This  grant  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Monck  a^d  Mr.  Hume,  principally 
on  the  ground  of  the  part  which 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Clarence  took  during  the  queen's 
jtrial. 

Mr.  JV.  Smith  said,  the  house 
had  heard  something  as  to  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  late  king* 
With  respect  to  the  personal  .estate, 
V  (Mr.  Smith)  possessed  not  one 
vord  of  information;  and  as  to  the 
jcai  estate,  nothing  had  been  said, 
except  that  it  had  fallen  to  his  ma- 
jesty by,  in  fact,  the  lawx>f  the  land. 

Mr.  Hwtkisson  wished  the  value 
pf  that  re;al  estate  had  been 
300,0001.  or  400,0001.  a  year; 
because  it  might  then,  in  some 
jdegree,  have  alleviated  the  public 
burdens.  The  fact,  however, 
was,  that  if  the  whole  of  it  lyere 
sold  by  auction  at  the  present 
moment,  it  wqpld  not  fetch  more 
^an  20,0001.      • 

Mr,  tiarjbord  said,  that  it  having 
jbecn  thought  right  to  vote  6,0001. 


a-year  to  his  royal  highness  the 
dake  of  Clarence  in  the  year  1818, 
he  did  not  see  why  it  should  be 
now  refused.  But  the  question 
was  different  with  respect  to  the 
Arrears ;  and  therefore  he  moved 
as  an  amendment  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  his  honourable  friend,  (Mr. 
Hume,)that  the  6,0001.  be  granted 
without  the  arrears. 

After  several  remarks  by  other 
honourable  members,  Mr.  Hvme'S 
amendment  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  grant  of  6,0001.  a-year  having 
been  agreed  to,  the  Committee 
divided  on  Mr.  Harbord's  amend- 
ment for  not  allowing  the  arrears. 
The  numbers  were — 

For  the  amendment  .    .  43 
Against  it     ....     119 

Majority 76 

Mr,  Curwen^  in  rising  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  agri- 
cultural horse-tax,  which  he  stood 
pledged  to  bring  forward,  could  not 
put  regret  the  lateness  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  absence  of  a  noble 
lord  (the  marquis  of  Londonderry.) 
The  advanced  period  of  the  ses- 
sion rendered  it  imperative  upon 
bim  to  go  on,  notwithstanding  the 
recommendation  which  had  been 
given  him  by  that  noble  lord  (any 
suggestion  from  whom  he  was  at 
all  times  disposed  to  treajt  with 
^eat  attention) — ^hat  be  should 
rather  await  the  result  of  the  la- 
bours of  a  committee  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
present  coi^dition  of  the  agricul- 
turists generally.  By  the  vote 
of  that  night  the  people  would 
estimate  the  character  of  parlia- 
ment, and  regard  such  vote  as  the 
test  of  that  consideration  for  their 
Bufferings  which  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  their  representa- 
tiveSi     It    was,    howeyer,  quite 

true 
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true  that  nothing  wonid  come  out 
of  the  committee  which  would  be 
calculated  to  afibrd  any  efiicient 
relief  in  the  course  of  this  session; 
and  this  being  the  case,  he  would 
put  it  to  tliose  very  gentlemen  who' 
were  shortly  about  to  return  to 
the  country,  whether  it  was  not  of 
the  highest  importance  to  obtain 
some  measure  of  relief  which 
jnight  be  quickly  effected.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
dession  of  parliament,  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  while  it  held  out 
jcheering  prospects  of  the  growing 
impxoTement  of  our  mercantile 
afiairy,  was  silent  upon  the  great 
interests  connected  with  the  motion 
lie  (Mr.  C]i}rwen)had  to  submit 
that  night ;  as  if  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were  almost  totally  igno- 
rant of  what  was  passing  out  of 
doors,  or  as  if  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  general  distress 
which  prevaded  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  had  been  said  Aat  this 
tax  was  not  a  considerable  one, 
and  that  it  averaged  not  more 
than  about  three-pence  per  acre 
«pon  the  lands  of  this  country. 
He  did  not  know  whether,  if  every 
acre  throughout  the  United  King^ 
4om  were  taken  into  the  account, 
the'caiculation  might  not  be  cor- 
rect. The  true  statement  of  the 
amount  of  this  tax  upon  all  the 
lands  devoted  to  agriculture 
would  be  somewhere  about,  on 
light  soils,  11.  10s.  and  on  strong 
heavy  soils,  3K  per  cent,  on 
the  rent.  When  this  tax  was  first 
imposed,  the  house  would  observe 
that  agricultural  produce  was  at 
about  double  its  present  value: 
and  even  then,  under  circum- 
stances so  much  more  favourable 
jthan  those  under  which  it  was 
^evied  now,  its  principle  could  not 
iba  defended.  For  in  fact,  it  was  a 


tax  on  the  plough;  and  iust  a»  wdl 
and  at  reasonsJily  might  a  tax  be 
imposed  upon  the  tools  of  the 
labourer  or  the  artisan.  Id 
every  point  of  view  it  was  a 
most  unequal  and  oppressive 
tax;  it  fell  most  heavily  upon 
those  who  were  least  able  to  bear 
it ;  it  was  felt  most  severely  as  it 
applied  to  the  heaviest  and  poor« 
est  and  most  unprofitable  soils; 
and  was  not  felt  at  all  in  the  case 
of  the  best  in  the  country^— name- 
ly, the  graxing  lands.  TVne  it 
was,  that  after  having  his  atten* 
tion  directed  to  it  for  six  years, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  consented  to  a  reduction  of 
the  agricultural  horse  tax,  in 
favour  of  the  inferior  fanner ;  but 
as  this  was  only  granted  for  one 
year,  there  was  neither  any  reason 
to  presume  it  would  be  permanent, 
nor   any   condemnation   of  the 

§rinciple  of  the  tax  removed. 
*he  principle  of  taxes  of  this  kind 
might  be  said  to  be  subversive  of, 
and  contrary  to,  the  law  of  the 
land ;  for  while  it  was  the  maxim 
of  this  law  to  presume  every  man 
innocent  till  he  was  proved  to  be 
guilty,  the  tax-office  presumed 
every  man  to  be  guilty,  till  he  was 
proved  to  be  innocent;  in  a  word, 
there  were  about  60,0001.  sur* 
charges,  it  appeared,  every  year. 
There  was  scarcely  a  fanner  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  however  con- 
scientious he  might  act,  who 
could  escape  them;  for  hardly 
any  one  could  say  with  entire 
truth,  that  at  some  time  or  other 
his  horse,  his  saddle  horse  even, 
had  never  been  used  for  agricuW 
tural  purposes.  Upon  the  subject 
of  surcharges  he  could  not  avoid 
relating  a  case  that  happened 
lately  at  Berwick.  A  poor  wo- 
man had  a  fruit  tree  growing  at 
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mft  flifeotion  for  it---poistbly  da- 
triviDg  too  some  kind  of  advan- 
tage from  it — she  wished  to  have 
it  pruned,  and  applied  to  a  gar- 
dener in  the  neighDOUrfaood,  who 
undertook  to  do  it  for  sixpence. 
This  sum  was  paid,  tod  the  work 
iras  performed.  Somebody,  how- 
ever, went  and  informed  againaft 
the  poor  woman;  a  surcharge 
was  made  for  '^employing  an  oc- 
casional gardener  r  and  a  part  of 
her  eoods  was  actually  sold  to 
pay  tiie  surcharge*  He  was  satis, 
ned  that  if  the  rieht  honourable 
gentleman  himself  had  been  on 
the  spot,  he  would  have  been  the 
-first  to  have  prevented  so  cruel 
a  proceeding.  It  had  been  by 
many  gendemen  held  to  be  neces- 
sary that  the  inferior  lands  should 
Eout  of  cultivation.  He  con«- 
sed  he  thought  difierently;  if 
the  country  was  to  be  put  again 
into  a  flourishing  state,  it  was 
necessary  that  every  acre  which 
possibly  could  be,  should  be 
Drought  under  cultivation;  for 
what  was  the  evil  so  generally 
complained  of?  Want  of  employ- 
ment :  and  in  what  more  advan- 
•tngeous  or  more  proper  way  could 
work  be  found  ?  To  anv  system 
which  had  for  its  object  that  min 
should  be  imported  at  such  or 
such  a  reduced  price,  but  which 
price  should  have  the  effect  of 
putting  this  or  that  man  out  of 
employ,  he  (Mr.  Curwen)was  de- 
cidedly hostile.  He,  for  one, 
would  rather  see  the  price  of  vic- 
tuals increased  altogether,  than 
any  such  state  of  things.  He 
fancied,  too,  that  by  this  time 
people  began  to  be  satisfied  that 
cheap  bread  vrithout  work,  was  a 
great  evil.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, s^e  he  was  that  the  true 


Tidhes  of  the  country  were  t6  be 
widiin  it,  and  not  to  be  sought 
for  from  without.  He  had  given 
his  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
lax,  as  considering  that  that  mea- 
sure would  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
country ;  but  he  did  not  conceive 
tihat  it  would  operate  so  benefici- 
ally to  the  farmers  as  the  repeal 
of  the  agricultural  horse-tax. 
The  present  was  the  best  oppor- 
tunity which  the  house  would 
have  this  session  of  evincing  their 
anxious  desire  to  benefit  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  this  country. 
He  called  upon  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  to  support  his 
motion,  as  one  calculated  to  re- 
lieve it  from  a  tax,  unjust  and 
most  oppressive  in  its  operation ; 
and  the  repeal  of  that  which 
would  teach  the  fBurmers,  that,  if 
not  this  session,  they  might  look 
forward  to  another  when  the  .dis- 
tresses of  agriculture  would  fully 
be  discussed,  and  when  such  re- 
lief as  could  be  devised  wouldbe 
extended  to  them.  Before  he  sat 
down  he  would  just  state,  that  he 
found  he  had  stated  the  annual 
amount  of  surcharges  incorrectly : 
instead  of  60,0001.  they  were 
139,0001.  In  conclusion,  he 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  so  much  of  the  43rd  and 
52nd  of  George  the  third,  as  re- 
lates to  the  duties  payable  upon 
horses  and  mules  employed  in 
agriculture. 

Mr,  Gooch  thought  himself 
bound  to  state  that  the  committee 
had  instructed  him,  as  their  chair- 
man, to  move  in  the  house  for  the 
repeal  of  the  agricultural  horse- 
tax.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
they  changed  their  opinion,  and, 
at  Uieir  request  he  had  suspended 
his  motion.  He  certainly  did 
coQceiye  that  the  honoutable 
gentleman 
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gentleman  (Mr.  Curwen)  had  not 
been  fairly  used  by  Jthat  conunit- 
tee ;  and  90  his  own  vote  to-night 
would  show,  notwithstanding  ihat 
his  general  opinion  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  and  their  measures  re- 
^lained  unchanged.  He  was  free 
to  say,  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  chance  of  giving  any  effectual 
relief  to  the  agriculturists  this 
session.  If  the  country  could 
not  raise  its  means  to  its  expen- 
diture, it  must  reduce  its  expen- 
diture to  its  means.  He  begeed 
to  second  the  motiop '  pf  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Cumberland. 

Mr,  Davenport  thought  thi?  tax 
in  the  highest  degree  objection- 
able. It  was  the  mo^t  extr^rdi- 
nary  and  inexpedient  that  the  in- 
genuity of  man  ever  suggested. 

Mr,  Gipp§  was  also  strongly 
opposed  to  this  tax,  although  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  were 
for  repealing  as  many  taxes  as 
possible  with  a  view  of  doing  away 
with  the  sinking  fund.  He  had 
never  expected  relief  from  the 
agricultural  committee,  and  he 
gather  regretted  that  it  had  been 
appointed.  It  vas  impossible  that 
immediate  relief  could  be  given  to 
the  agriculturists,  unless  the  house 
was  prepared  to  en^ct  that  com 
should  be  r£^sed  at  once  to  a 
certain  price.  There  was  a  time 
when  any  iteration  in  the  com 
laws  would  have  been  received  in 
a  manner  that  no  member  could 
desire;  but  the  )vhble  country 
was  now  convinced  that  }iigher 
prices  were  necessaryt 

Mr,  Baring  ^aid  he  rose  chiefly 
to  a4vert  to  the  cpi|dqct  of  three 
honourable  members  on  the  other 
side,  who  usually  supported  mi- 
nisters, and  who  now  advocated 
the  repeal  of  this  tax.  He  (Mr. 
Banpi;)  had  voted  for  every  re- 


trenchment proposed  in  tbeMip' 
plies;  but  not  having  been. suc- 
cessful in  a  single  instance,  he 
did  not  feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  nt 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and 
after  such  extravagant  supplies 
had  been  voted,  to  weaken  the 
revenue  by  voting  for  the  repeal 
of  this  tax.  He  could  not  coii- 
ceal  his  astonishment  that  gentle- 
men like  the  honourable  member 
for  Suffolk  (Mr.  Gooch)  should 
eipect  to  retum  with  a  good  grace 
to  their  constituents,  after  having 
supported  every  extravagance,  by 
merely  votii^  for  the  repeal  of  a 
tax  which  affected  their  own  iu* 
terests  particularly. 

Mr,  J.  Benett  would  support 
the  repeal  of  this  tax,  not  because 
the  relief  yvould  be  small  or  great, 
bi^t  on  the  principle  that  it  was  a 
bad  tax.  It  was  a  tax  on  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  a 
tax  paid  ultimately  too  by  the 
consumer  of  com.  He  had  pre- 
sented, this  session,  a  petition 
from  8,000  poor  weavers  and 
shearmen,  praying  foV  a  tax  on 
machinery.  He  asked  whether 
it  would  not  be  thought  insane 
to  impose  such  a  ta^  ?  But  what 
then  could  be  said  of  a  tax  on  the 
machinery  of  agriculture  1  If  the 
rents  of  landlords  failed,  the 
revenue  would  fail,  and  the  fond- 
holder  would  find  that  he  depen4r 
ed  on  the  landed  interest. 

Mr,  /Fatter  B^rrrc// begged  leave 
to  observe  that  the  tax  was  un- 
just, because  it  was  felt  most 
heavily  by  the  farmers,  who  were 
exposed  to  the  greatest  expenses 
in  other  respects.  With  respect 
to  what  had  been  said  of  having 
supported  the  burdens  of  the  wai:, 
he  had  entered  into  that  house 
when  the  war  was  going  on,  an^ 
he  had  supported  it  in  hopes  of 
obtaining 
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i^btaining  an  honourable  peace. 
It  had.  beeB  said  by  the  minister, 
^*  Only  enable  us  to  go  on  with 
Ihe  war,  and  yon  will  be  relieved 
when  a  peace  can  be  obtained.*' 
Yet,  to  this  day,  they  paid  the 
same  taxes  as  in  time  of  war ;  all 
but  the  property-tax,  and  that 
tax  they  would  soon  have  a^ain. 
Had  there  been  any  relief  afford- 
ed? Had  any  reduction  been 
made  this  year  ?  He  alldwed  that 
ten  thousand  men  had  been  re- 
duced ;  but  those  had  been  raised 
for  a  specific  purpose,  for  putting 
down  the  riots  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts:  and  the  moment 
the  riots  had  ceased,  they  ought 
to  have  been  reduced,  and  the 
country  relieved  from  the  burden. 
He  stated,  from  firm  conviction, 
^hat  it  was  impossible  for  things 
$o  go  on  as  they  were.  The  taxes 
had  risen  to  ^  amount  that  would 
prove  the  absolute  ruin  of  the 
(Country. 

Lofd  Milton  expressed  his  great 
^atislkction  at  the  speech  of  the 
honomrablje  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  la^t  He  (lord  Milton) 
would  go  still  fjiirther,  and  call  on 
ihe  whole  country  to  stop  the 
.  career  of  taxation.  He  put  it  to 
his  honourable  friend  the  member 
forTauntpn  (Mr.  Baring,)  whe- 
ther for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
fictitious  valu/e  of  stock,  the  grind- 
ing taxation  whigh  encroached  on 
jthe  capital  tha^  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  credit,  pught  to  be  en- 
dured ?  He  put  it  to  his  power- 
ful mind,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  leave  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people  what  increased  and 
fructified  with  them,  than  by 
^king  all  away  to  ruin  them  and 
annihilate  the  revenue?  There 
were  other  taxes  which  ought  at 
fhe  same  time  to  be  taken  off 


firom  the  manufacturing  interest^. 
The^oble  lord  here  begged  leave 
to  read,  in  1821,  an  extract  from 
the  royal  speech  in  1721,  recom- 
mending the  taking  off  taxes  from 
the  raw  material.  He  agreed 
that  agriculture  was  the  base; 
but  what  was  the  value  of  the 
base^  if  the  shaft  of  manufacture 
and  the  capital  of  commerce  were 
destroyed?  Would  they  bnng 
this  happy  land,  where  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  had  spread 
all  the  arts,  refinements,  and  ele* 
gancies  of  life,  and  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  country  rich  and 
populous  cities,  into  the  condition 
of  agricultural .  Poland  t  Other 
taxes  ought  to  be  repealed  as  well 
as  the  tax  on  horses,  but  espe- 
cially  the  tax  on  foreign  wool. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  that  the  present  question  in- 
volved not  only,  the  repeal  of 
500,0001.  but  of  every  tax  what- 
ever of  which  a  particular  class 
of  persons  might  complain.  It 
was  the  begitming  and  opening, 
of  a  general  assault  on  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country— an  assault  to 
be  varied  by  every  member  ac- 
cording to  the  interests  of  his 
own  constituents,  or  his  own 
views  of  political  economy.  If 
such  an  assault  were  successful, 
no  minister  could  support  the 
financial  system  of  this  country. 
That  system  had  been  carried  to 
an  artificial  height,  and  it  could 
be  supported  only  by  constant 
cas^i  by.  great  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
firm  and,  he  would  say,  magna- 
nimous resolution  of  parliament. 
This  tax  had  been  described  by  v 
some  honourable  members  to  be 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  Were 
they,  then,  for  such  an  object  to 
'  encroach    pn    the    consolidated 

fund? 
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ted?  In  opeoiog  the  general 
diataeter  of  toe  financial  arraage- 
meaU  for  the  year,  he  had  felt 
great  satisfaction,  and  the  house 
fcad  appeared  to  feel  aatisfiEu:tk>B, 
tiiat  there  was  a  surplas  of 
4,0d0,000U  But  of  this,  half  a 
■iUioo  vas  derired  from  a  re- 
aowee  of  only  a  temporary  and 
•ecastonai  nature;  and  if  this 
lax  were  repealed,  there  would 
W  only  3,000,0001.  next  year. 
M»  to  lednctioft  in  ^  establish- 
aasnts  of  the  eountry,  it  was  un- 
aeeessary  to  repeal  ^is  tax  for 
shaft  object,  as  every  reduction 
tiittC  was  compatible  with  the  se- 
caiity  and  credit  of  the  country 
wwrid  be  made.  It  ought  to  be 
secoUected  that  this  tax  formed 
\mX  a  small  part  of  the  expenses 
of  horses,  wid  that  if  ibe  com 
withi  which  they  were  IM  was 
lowei  in  price,  this  tax  could  be 
Aemere  easily  paid.  Another  ob- 
jectioih  to  its  repeal  was,  that  no 
leasooable  substitute  had  been 
fffoposed.  He  concluded  by  mo- 
ning  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Scarltii  said,  ministers, 
Aey  were  told,  intended  material 
reductions  next  year;  but  the 
mode  of  ensuring  reduction  was 
iotaleiW>m  them  the  means  of 
their   present  estab- 


so  much  Saving 
ftxnid,  be  made  pext  year,  let 
aoinisters  only  sanr e  by  anticipa- 
ttt»  what  the^  foresaw  could  be 
saved,  and  this  tax  could  be  then 
spared.  Another  tender  and  af- 
fi»eting  argument  he  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
vast  warn  the  house  against. 
The  right  honourable  genUeraan 
had  represented  that  no  material 
reduction  ccmld  be  made,  and 
that  it  was  quite  hopeless,  accord- 
ing to  his  views.  This  was  a 
hint  that  if  gentlemen  who  had 


supported  ministers  wonld  fiwee 
them  to  retrench,  the  conatry 
would  be  deprived  of  their  ser* 
vices.  But  that  conseqnenco 
might  not  follow.  The  pr(^>erty«> 
tax  had  been  supported  by  the 
same  argument.  (<'  No,  no,"  froa^ 
Mr.  HusfcisBon.)  This  tax  was 
oppressive;  and  therefore  its  repeal 
would  not  be  a  reduction  of  rt* 
venue.  Had  the  foreign  wool 
tax  produced  the  revenue  which 
had  been  expected  ?  Where  were 
the  three  millions  of  new  taxes? 
Where  was  the  sinluog  fond  of 
5,000,0001.  T  All  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  expected 
next  year  was  4,000,0001.  The 
inference  was,  that  we  had  cotoe 
to  the  end  of  the  power  of  taxa^ 
tion,  by  increasing  its.  amoost,. 
in  this  state  of  things,  all  beyond 
the  annuity  of  the  public  creditor 
and  the  necessary  establishmenta 
<tf  government,  was  positive  op* 
pression.  The  4,000,0001.  wonld 
be  much  better  employed  if  they 
were  remitted  to  the  people,  b^ 
cause  they  would  then  afibrd  some 
relief  and  give  a  chance  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue.  He  would 
give  his  vote  for  the  repeal  of  this 
tax,  and  would  give  it  for  the  re- 
peal of  any  tax.  He  hailed  the 
return  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  a  ^tter  estimation  of  the 
state  of  the  country;  he  hailed 
their  conviction  as  sincere,  and 
trusted  it  woifM  be  lasting.  Ho 
believed  the  difficulties  felt  by  the 
agricultural  interests  would  sub- 
side by  means  of  the  equalisation 
of  prices;  but  he  believed  that 
that  very  equalisation  would  make 
it  impossible  to  pay  the  present 
revenue.  Economy  was  therefore 
the  only  resource. 
« If  anmou  TMtispU  cit  ptnuDooia." 

Mr.  Huski$9on  agreed  with  his 
hono^ra^e 
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hMUMHTiUt  attd  leuned  friend  as 
«0  the  necesiity  of  making  erery 
practicabte  reduotion.  Neither 
did  he  differ  from  him  in  the  be** 
lief  that  the  equalization  of  prices 
^PDold  diimnish  the  revenue.  Bat 
chat  was  a  reason  for  pausing 
before  they  would  proceed  in  direct 
sepeals  of  taxes.  If  all  the  pro* 
positions  made  by  gentlemen  op- 
|Kisite  were  acceded  to,  the  finan* 
49al  system  ef  the  country  would 
be  completely  broken  down.  He 
was  ftdiy  aware  of  the  difficulties 
nnder  whidi  the  agricultural  in- 
terest was  labouring,  and  could 
Jie  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the 
lax  on  horses  would  afford  any 
material  relief  to  the  farmer,  he 
would,  notwilfastaoding  the  ge- 
neral efejection  which  he  felt  to 
interfete  with  financial  arrange- 
ments, vote  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  He  would  indeed  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  if  he 
believed  tnat  it  was  desired  by 
the  agriculturists,  however  erro. 
neons  they  might  be  in  their  view 
of  the  effects  that  would  result 
from  it.  But  he  could  not  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  repeal 
Df  the  tax  was  wished  for  by  the 
agricnltural  interest  Not  one  of 
the  witnesses  who  had  been  exa- 
mined by  the  committee  bad  stated 
that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would 
afford  any  relief  to  the  farmer. 

Mr*  Brougham  considered  this 
tax  to  sin  greatly  against  all  the 
firinctples  which  oo^t  to  concur 
fSi  the  justifieation  of  any  tax. 
First  of  all,  it  was  a  tax  on  an 
instrument  of  labour ;  secondly, 
it  was  a  tax  that  fell  unequally  in 
all  eases ;  and  thirdly,  it  was  a 
tax  that  fell  most  unequally  upon 
those  lands  which  were  least  able 
to  bear  it-— grass  lands  being  free 
jl^em^  and  arable  lands  being  liable 


to  it  If  those  eharacteriatici 
were  not  sufficient  to  stamp  Ifaia 
tax  with  the  character  which  he 
had  given  to  it,  viz.  that  of  sin- 
ning against  all  legitimate  prin- 
ciples of  taxation,  he  did  not 
know  what  characteristics  would 
be  sufficient  To  him,  however, 
they  appeared  to  be  fully  suffi- 
cient; and  he  should  therefore 
vote  against  the  tax.  He  was, 
iiowever,  asked  to  give  a  substi- 
tute for  it,  supposing  it  to  be  re- 
pealed. This,  however,  he  was 
not  bound  to  give,  and  he  could 
assure  ministers  that  the  only 
substitute  which  they  should  have 
for  it  with  his  consent  should  be 
parsimony  and  economy.  If  this 
tax  were  taken  away,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  ministers  would  so 
make  their  estimates  square  widi 
their  means  that  no  substitute 
would  be  wanted. 

The  house  divided,  when  there 
appeared— 

For  the  motion    .    .    •   141 
Against  it 113 

Majority  against  ministers      28 

The  decision  was  hailed  with 
loud  cheerings,  and  leave  was 
accordingly  granted  to  bring  in 
the  bill. 

June  20.— 3fr.  FwwtU  Buxtom 
rose  to  bring  on  his  motion  for 
copies  and  extracts  of  all  com- 
munications  from  India  respecting 
the  burning  of  females.  In  intro? 
ducing  this  question  he  disclaimed 
all  intention  of  casting  reproach 
upon  anybody,  for  he  was  aware 
that  a  feeling  of  delicacy  upon  the 
superstition  of  the  natives  alone 
restrained  the  British  authorities  ^ 
from  interfering  to  prevent  these 
dreadful  spectacles.  Still  the 
question  was  not,  in  fact,  one  of 
religious  toleration,  but  whether 
murder 
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morder  aod  suicide  oueht  tacitly 
to  be  permitted  under  the  British 
jurisdiction.  It  might  be  suU 
ficient  for  his  purpose  to  state 
the  extent  to  which  this  shocking 
practice  had  been  carried  in  one 
presidency  alone— he  meant  that 
of  Fort  WilHam.  Within  the  last 
four  jears,  in  that  presidency, 
2,366  females  had  .been  seen  to 
ascend  and  perish  upon  the  fu- 
neral piles  of  their  deceased  hus- 
bands. That  was  the  number 
that  had  openly  perished  under 
the  eyes  of  the  magistracy,  exr 
elusive  of  the  number  which  had 
been  consumed  in  secret,  or  by 
the  connivance  of  a  mercenary 
police.  By  the  Mohammedan  law 
the  practice  was  discountenanced, 
and  therefore  in  many  places  dis- 
continued ;  but  it  was  to  be  rer 
gretted  that  it  still  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent  in  countries  under 
the  British  jjurisdiction.  Not  only 
had  the  disciples  of  Mahomet 
abolished  .this  practice,  but  the 
French,.  Dutch  and  Danes  bad 
accomplished  the  same  object  in 
their  East  Indian  settlements. 
Many  of  the  native  princes, 
amongst  whom  were  the  Raja  of 
Travancore,  and  the  Peishwa,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  a  Hindoo  and 
a  Brahmin,  had  also  put  an  end 
to  this  revolting  custom*  He 
hoped  that,  when  the  proper  time 
arrived,  the  British  government 
would  exert  their  utmost  efforts 
to  extinguish  so  great  an  evil,  and 
show  that  they  would  not  be  be- 
hindhand with  their  predecessors 
in  the  great  work  of  justice  and 
humanity.  He  did  not  wish  any 
thing  to  be  done  on  this  subject 
which  would  be  likely  to  excite 
the  apprehension  of  the  natives  of 
India,  pr  to  shock  their  religious 
feelings  or  prejudices ;  but  he  cerw 


tainly  was  aniioos  that  atep# 
should  be  taken  to  prove  the  d^-r 
testation  with  which  this  govern-!- 
ment  viewed  so  abominable  a 
practice.  Many  of  these  mur-r 
ders  (for,  although  they  were 
called  voluntary  sacrifices,  he  con* 
sidered  them  to  be  little  else  than 
murders)  took  place  contrary  to 
the  Hindoo  law  itself.  By  that 
law,  females  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  were  not  allowed  to  ascend 
the  funeral  pile;  yet,  it  would 
appear  from  the  papers  for  whid& 
he  was  about  to  move,  that  girls 
of  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  had  been  sacrificed  ; 
and,  in  one  instance,  a  child  of 
eight  years  old  became  a  victini 
to  the  barbarous  custom#  By  the 
Hindoo  law  those  widows  were 
also  exempted,  who,  in  the  event 
pf  their  death,  should  leave  chil- 
dren behind  them  uQder~  three 
years  of  age,  unless  some  security 
was  given  that  the  infants  would 
be  taken  care  ot  It  was  also 
specifically  set  down,  that  the 
sacrifice  should  be  perfectly  vo- 
luntary— that  no  drugs  should  b^ 
administered  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  intoxication;  but  these 
provisions  of  the  Hindpo  law  ^ere 
not  complied  with.  No  later  tham 
yesterday  he  had  a  conversatio4 
on  this  subject  with  a  most  re- 
spectable gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr« 
Thompson,  one  of  the  East  India 
Company's  chaplains,  who  stated, 
that  as  he  was  sailing  on  a  river 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta 
he  observed  a  crowd  on  the  bank, 
and  found  that  the  people  had 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  witr 
nessing  the  burning  of  a  widow^ 
who  was  then  performing  her  last 
ablution.  When  that  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  concluded,  she  waa 
led  to  the  pile,  but  she  faintej;} 
repeatedly. 
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T^peat6d1y.  The  people  began  to 
grow  impatient ;  and  she  was  at 
last  placed  on  the. pile  in  an  in- 
sensible state,  and  lashed  to  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband.  The 
unfortunate  creature,  however,  re- 
coyered  her  senses,  and  struggled 
to  escape.  A  Brahmin  imme- 
diately placed  a  torch,  in  the 
hand  of  one  of  her  children,  who 
set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  the  whole 
was  consumed  in  a  few  minutes. 
He  had  also  been  informed  of  an 
instance  where  the  fafnily  of  the 
individual  had  not  money  to  pro- 
cure wood  enough  to  form  a  pro- 
per pile.  In  that  case,  the  child 
of  the  parties  about  to  be  con- 
sumed began  by  applying  fire  to 
die  face  of  his  deceased  father, 
and  then  proceeded  to  place  the. 
flame  beneath  the  body  of  his 
living  mother.  The  fire  soon  took 
effect,  but  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  the  sufferings  of  the 
unhappy  woman  were  terminated. 
Though  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  put  an  end  to  this 
practice  by  force,  yet  he  was  of 
opinion  ^at  the  nativ^es  of  India 
ought  to  be  restrained  within  the 
laws  of  their  own  religion.  Be- 
yond these  they  should  not  be 
suffered  to  depart.  All  these 
evils  arose  from  one  cause — the 
ignorance  of  the  natives ;  and  the 
only  cure  for  them  was  their  in- 
struction. Every  person,  there- 
fore, must  perceive  how  imperative 
it  was  OB  the  government  of  the 
country,  to  extend  as  far  as  pos- 
able  the  benefits  of  education  to 
the  natives  of  India.  He  was' 
happy  to  observe  what  had  been 
done  by  the  governor-general  with 
reference  to  this  object.  The  na- 
tives be^an  to  admit  the  supe- 
rjonty  of  European  intellect,  and 
the  gratitude  they  felt  for  the 


benefits  which  were  conferred  on" 
them  led  them  to  believe  that 
those  by  whom  they  were 
now  governed  must,  in  some 
former  period,  have  moved  in  a 
more  exalted  state  of  existence, 
as  they  could  not  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
talents  which  they  displayed.  The 
honourable  gentleman  then  moved 
"for  copies  or  extracts  of  all* 
communications  received  from 
India  relative  to  the  burning  of 
females  on  the  funeral  piles  of 
their  deceased  husbands." 

Mr,  Bathurst  observed,  that 
thq  house  would  understand  this 
question  much  better  by  a  perusal 
of  the  papers  which  had  been 
moved  for,  than  from  any  partial 
statement  that  might  now  be 
made.  Viewing  the  question  as 
he  did,  it  was  not  easy  to  perceive 
how  parliament  could  interfere  in 
any  way  whatever.  The  honour- 
able member  (Mr.  Buxton)  admit-  ' 
ted  that  no  fault  could  be  found 
either  with  the  government  abroad 
or  at  home,  in  regard  to  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  internal  affairs 
of  India.  If  this  were  the  case, 
they  ought  to  pause  before  they 
attempted  any  astive  interference 
with  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  natives.  If  the  legislature 
took  up  this  question,  the  neces- 
sary consequence^  must  be  the  in- 
tervention of  public  ofiicers,  to 
prevent  breaches  of  the  Hindoo 
law  by  the  natives  themselves — 
an  intervention,  he  it  observed, 
connected  with  points  the  most 
delicate  that  could  be  conceived. 
These  persons  would  have  to  in- 
quire whether- a  woman  was  ready 
to  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
her  existence.  And  if  they  found 
that  she  acted  voluntarily,  and 
therefore  did  not  fall  within  any 
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dT  the  ezceptiont  of  the  Hindoo 
bw,  then  the  natural  and  unfor- 
tunate consequence  would  be, 
that  the  ceremony  thua  practised 
would  be  described  as  taking 
place  after  the  inspection  and 
under  the  sanction  of  a  British 
officer.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  since  the  pro- 
■mlgation  of  certain  reg^ations 
•n  this  subject^  the  number  of 
persons  who  had  sacrificed  them. 
seWea  had  been  doubled.  In  1815 
the  number  was  378;  in  1816, 
442;  in  1817,  707;  in  1818, 
1,339.  In  Calcutta  alone,  the 
■umber  was,  in  1815,  153;  in 
1816,  289;  in  1817,  442;  in 
1818,  544.  Undoubtedly  the  in- 
crease was  in  some  measure  at- 
tributable to  an  epidemic  disorder 
which  raged  in  the  country,  the 
lavagefr  of  which  had  deprived 
many  women  of  their  husbands. 
The  Indian  government  doubted 
rery  much  the  policy  of  the  in- 
terference which  had  already  taken 
place.  If  that  were  the  fact,  might 
It  not  be  supposed,  that  the  sort 
of  sanction  which  the  practice 
would  receive,  if  the  government 
bere  interfered,  would  tend  to 
strengthen  it,  and  to  render  it 
more  common ^  by  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  more  fre- 
quently to  it  than  had  been  the 
case  in  former  times?  He  greatly 
doubted,  therefore,  whether  any 
interference  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  WHbaforce  said,  the  shuo. 
tton  of  the  people  of  India  always 
filled  his  mind  with  the  most 
painful  anxiety.  There  were 
80,000,000  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects in  that  country,  over  whose 
happiness  they  ought  to  watch 
with  the  tenderest  care.  It  was, 
however,  but  justice  to  s^ty^  that 
no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


were  better  governed.    Hewished. 
to  see  all  superstitious  practice* 
banished  from  among  them;   but 
he  trusted  that  nothing  like  vio- 
lence would  be  used  in  effecting 
that  important  object.    He  under- 
stood that  it  was  proposed  to  erect . 
a  large  building  in  Calcutta  far 
the  purpose  of  educating    mis^ 
sionaries  who  were  to  be  employed 
in  endeavouriug  to  convert  the. 
people  of  India.    This  plan  (a» 
we    understood   the    honourable 
gentleman)  had  his  entire  appro- 
bation.   The  individual  with  whom 
it  had  originated  was  of  opinion^ 
that  if  we  did  not  attempt  rudely 
to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  aa. . 
tives,  there  was  no  people  more 
ready  to  lis^n  to  the  voice  of  in- 
struction.   With  respect  to  the 
regulations  to  which  tlie  right  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  had  referred, 
they  could  not  fairly  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  increasing  the- 
practice    which    his   honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Buxton)  wished  to  re-* 
move.     That   circumstance   wae 
mainly  attributable  to  the  epide* 
mic  disorder  which  raged  in  the 
country.     By  the  books  of  the 
Hindoos  those  sacrifices  ought  to. 
be  voluntary,  but  this,  he  betaeved, 
was  very  rarely  the  case.    He  re- 
collected being  told  of  an  indtvi* 
dual,  who,  having  heard  that  a 
widow  was  about  to  immolate  her-« 
self,  proceeded  to  the  place.    He 
was  inlbmsed  that  it  was  a  volun- 
tary act.    But,  seeing  the  womaA 
tied,  he  ashed  the  presiding  Brah- 
min,  "  Why  he  had  bound  thia. 
voluntary  suflferer  r   «  Oh,"  an- 
swered the  latter,  witli  great  sim- 
plicity, ''  if  she  wa»  not  tied,  she 
would  run  away."    He  was  de-- 
sirous  to  do  every  thing  to  pto^ 
mote  Ae  moral  improvement  «C 
the  natives  of  India ;  and  he  coulA 
positively 
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yoiilively  afina,  that  there  never 
was,  perhaps,  a  set  of  people  in 
^j  part  of  the  world  more  anxH 
oas  to  receive  instruction/ermore 
l^atelal  to  those  by  whom  it  was 
imparted.  That  circomstance 
alone  eaght  to  induoe  government 
io  make  every  exertion  in  favour 
of  those  efforts  which  were  di-' 
vected  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
people  of  India ;  and  from  which, 
an  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
observed,  the  most  beneficial  con- 
se^iencea  might  naturally  be  ex* 
j^ted. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  te  know  how 
fiai  the  motion  of  his  honourable 
friend  extended  1  Because,  if  it 
4td  not  comprise  the  regulations 
of  1792. 1793,  and  1794,  it  would 
be  defective.  He  had  Hved  at 
Benares,  where  tlie  Brahmins  had 
their  college,  and  which  indeed 
might  be  considered  the  cradle 
of  all  their  absurdities;  and  there, 
he  believed,  the  regulations  had 
pcodoced  a  good  effect.  The  ho- 
nourable member  lor  Bramber  had 
spoken  of  a  woman  having  been 
forcibly  tied  to  a  log.  Now^  his 
belief  was,  that  onder  the  regiria- 
tiona  of  governor  Donkin,  it  was 
nbsblotely  necessary  to  inquire  of 
every  person  about  to  be  immo- 
lated, whether  it  was  a  voluntary 
«et  duone  in  conformity  with  the> 
Hindoo  law.  No  individual  was 
oUowed  to  be  burnt  in  Benares, 
Unkas  the  r^ulations  of  the  go- 
vemmeBt  w^e  complied  with. 
He  was  pretty  sure  that  the  in* 
sAaoce  alluded  to  by  the  honour, 
able  member  for  Bramber  had  not 
occurred  in  the  company's  ierri. 
tories;  but  whatmight  have  taken 
plaee  under  the  Mahratta  eovem* 
ment,  he  could  not  tell.  He.' 
doubted  very  much  the  correct- 
ness of  the  observation  made  by 


die  right  honourable  gendenm 
(Mr.  Bathurst)  when  he  said  that 
this  was  not  a  jproper  subject  for 
lihe  consideration  of  parliament* 
It  was  most  extraordinary  thai  a 
member^  his  majesty^s  gevera* 
ment  who  had  voted  for  a  hill  to 
prevent  cruelty  being  exercised 
towards  ^  asses  and  mules," 
ahottld  think  it  improper  to  pre- 
vent the  in^tion  of  cruelty,  (for 
cruelty  it  was  in  all.  cases)  or  the 
females  of  India.  His  opinion - 
was,  that  the  individuals  burned 
yni\i  their  husbands,  were,  in  al- 
most all  eases,  sacrificed  to  the 
interest  of  those  w^o  were  con-, 
nected  with  them.  If  it  were  ren- 
dered necessary  to  take  oat  a  re- 
gular license,  at  an  expence  of  2 
or  3,000  rupees  for  the  privilege 
to  bum,  the  evil  would  be  very 
much  diminished*  Though  this, 
at  first  sight,  appeared  ludicnaus, 
yet  the  benefit  which  euch  u  sys- 
tem would  produce  eouJd  easily 
be  explained,  if  a  large  sum  were 
demanded  for  a  license,  the  rela- 
tives of  widows,  who  now  urged 
them  to  burn,  would  not  supply  a. 
rupee  towards  the  expense,  and 
the  widows  would  thus  escape 
death.  With  respect  to  the  plan, 
of  .building  a  coUege  at  Calcutta^ 
for  the  education  of  missionaries, 
he  was  eoovineed  that  it  wouU* 
produce  more  mischief  than  a  po- 
sitive law  for  iofiicting  punish- 
ment on  all  who  aided  aad  abet- 
ted at  the  sacrifice  of  a  fennl&i. 
He  hoped  the  practice  would  ulti- 
mately be  done  away^  but  it  woiM 
re(|uire  a  very  considerable  tauM. . 
If  the  British  government  had 
equal  power  over  all  the  Hindoo 
states,  it  might  soon  be  removed; 
but,  while  some  Hindoo  govern- 
ments existed  over  which  they  had 
no  power^  and  by  which  d» 
practice 
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practice  was  tolerated,  it  could  not 
be  eradicated. 

Lord  Bitming  said,  that  the  ho- 
noarable  member  for  Aberdeen 
had  completely  misunderstood 
what  fell  from  his  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Bathurst.)  His  right 
honourable  friend  did  not  state 
that  this  was  an  improper  subject 
to  bring  under  the  consideration 
.  of  parliament.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  have  asserted  that  a 
question  connected  with  the  hap- 

Einess  of  so  large  a  number  of 
uman  beings  was  not  fit  for  their 
consideration.  What  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend  had  said,  was 
rather  addressed  to  the  discretion 
of  the  house.  His  argument  was, 
that  though  this  might  be  a  proper 
subject  for  discussion,  it  became 
a  question  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  be  a  wise  discretion  to 
enter  on  an  investigation  of  it. 
The  honourable  member  seemed 
to  think  it  impossible  that  the  case 
referred  to,  by  the  honourable 
member  for  Bramber,  could  have 
occurred  in  the  company's  terri- 
tories ;  but  he  would  see,  by  the 
papers  in  question,  that  long  since 
governor  Donkin's  time,  similar 
cases  had  occurred  within  the 
company's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  what- 
ever shades  of  difference  might 
exist  with  respect  to  some  parts  of 
the  present  subject,  there  were  two 
points  on  which  every  gentleman 
appeared  to  agree.  The  first  ob- 
viously was,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  gratifying  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity  if  this  abomi- 
nable practice  were  eradicated; 
the  second,  that  it  was  extremely 
desirable  that  the  attempt  .made 
to  attain  this  object  should  not  be 
any  thing  like  a  coercive,  int^- 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  British 


goveniment.  The  only  matter 
for  consideration  lay  therefore  be- 
tween these  two  extremes ;  and  in 
going  over  that  ground  he  begged 
gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind,  tha^of 
all  the  exercises  of  human  amho- 
rity  and  of  human  discretion,  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  was 
that  of  an  interference,  at  once  ef- 
fective and  at  the  same  time  di- 
vested of  the  harshness  of  power. 
The  problem  which  the  East  India 
company  had  to  solve  was  thus 
obe  of  great  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy; ^nd  though  he  was  glad 
that  this  subject  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  for  discussion,  he  could  not 
agree  with  those  who  thought  that 
the  immediate  and  necessary  effect 
of  discussion  here  must  be  greatly 
to  facilitate  or  to  abridge  the  task 
imposed  on  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. He  rather  thought  that 
the  effect  of  any  hostile  discus* 
sion  (none  such  undoubtedly,  had 
occurred  on  this  occasion),  or  of 
any  serious  interference  or  dicta- 
tion on  the  part  of  pariiament, 
would  not  tend  tnuch  to  stimu- 
late that  government  which,  in 
ftict,  wanted  no  such  stimulus  to 
engage  in  this  work.  It  would, 
perhaps,  rather  alarm  the -natives 
of  India;  and,  in  consequeoeey 
occasion  some  relaxation  on  the 
part  of  government  with  respect 
to  the  course  which  they  ought 
have  thought  proper  to  purstte, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  ap- 
prehension firom  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  India.  He  did  not  m«an  * 
to  say,  that  ultimately  the  eflfect  of 
discussion  might  not  be  good  ; 
because  the  hands  of  goveniHietat 
would  certainly  be  steenglhened 
by  the  opinions  c<dIectiveLy  and  in- 
dividually expressed.  .Bat  that' 
would  not  be  tbe.immediate  eSheU 
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ht  a  former  session,  when  the 
lionoorable  gentleman  stated  his 
iiitenUon  to  make  a  motion  of  this 
kind,  he  (Mr.  Canning)  earnestly 
but  civilly  dissuaded  him  from  his 
purpose,  because  the  information 
was  defective  in  one  material 
point,  namely,  that  though  it  was 
impossible  then  to  say  that  the 
governor-general  was  inattentive 
to  this  object,  or  that  he  had  not 
pursued  it  in  the  most  proper 
manner,  yet  they  had  no  means 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  effects  which  had  been  pro- 
duced. He  would  ask  his  ho- 
nourable friend  (Mr.  Buxton) 
whether,  if  he  was  legislating  as 
the  conqueror  of  a  CaUioIic  coun- 
try, he  would  think  his  influence 
well  exercised  under  these  circum- 
stances. Let  him  suppose  one, 
out  of  the  many  cases  which  would 
occur,  of  young  females  offering 
themselves  to  take  the  veil  befbre 
their  minds  could  either  be  well 
made  up  or  accurately  informed 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
engagement  they  were  about  to 
contract;  would  his  honourable 
friend  think  that  his  influence 
woald  be  well  exercised  by  send- 
ing some  one  to  inquire  for  the 
victim  at  the  cloister  or  the  monas- 
t0ry»  in  order  to  examine  her,  and 
to  tear  her — upon  her  manifesting 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  answer 
to  such  inquiries — from  the  sacri« 
fice  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
performing?  The  feelings  of  the 
Hindoos  were  not  less  acute  upon 
such  subjects  than  would  be  those 
of  Ae  destmed  ni^n  in  the  ima- 
ginary case  which  he  had  just 
been  citing.  India  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  country  retaining,  by 
the  habits  of  education  as  well  as 
by  our  own  policy,  all  its  ancient 
institutions.   The  honourable  gen- 


tleman  who  made  this  motion,  and 
of  whose,  speech  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
was  sorry  to  have  missed  any 
part — so  much  had  he  been  grati- 
fied with  that  portion  of  it  wliich 
he  had  heard— had  stated  (not  in- 
vidiously to  be  sure,  but  in  a  way 
that  might  be  open  to  such  a  con- 
struction) that  other  conquerors  in 
India,  whom  we  had  superseded, 
had  found  no  difficulty  in  extin. 
guishing  similar  superstitious  rites 
and  sacrifices.  But  the  honour- 
able gentleman  must  have  forgot, 
ten,  that  by  a  singular  and  un- 
precedented indulffence  of  colonial 
policy,  we  had  left  the  religious 
system  of  India  as  we  found  it : 
that  system  was  not  forcibly  in- 
vaded by  us,  but  merely  placed 
under  a  more  efficient  protection 
than  it  had  previously  enjoyed. 
That  protection,  secured  by  us 
alone,  the  rulers  of  an  empire 
which  contained  upwards  of  aff 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
without  there  being  one  amongst 
us  who  might  fairly  call  one  foot 
of  the  territory  his  own,  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  signal  and 
splendid  effects  of  human  wisdom 
and  human  fortune  which  could 
be  named.  The  honourable  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  it  was  to 
gradual  means,  such  as  those 
which  he  had  mentioned,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  improvement  of 
these  people,  and  that  Uie  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  was  the  sole 
legitimate  and  effective  mode  of 
subduing  ignorance.  He  (Mr. 
Cannmg)  concurred  in  this  opi- 
nion; iHit  he  thought  also  that 
this  was  the  sole  legitimate  means 
of  subduing  superstition.  The 
honourable  gentleman  had  seemed 
to  hold  out  tbe  conduct  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  rather 
as  an  example  to  be  followed  by 
O  us 
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us;  but  the  honourable  gentle- 
man well  knew  that  the  great 
distinction  between  the  two  reli- 
gions professed  by  the  two  races 
of  conquerors  was,  that  the  one 
was  the  religion  of  arms,  and  the 
other  of  persuasion ;  that  the  one 
had  fought  its  way  with  the 
sword,  and  that  the  Other  pre- 
vailed in  spite  of  power;  and 
that  this  latter  and  purer  faith 
must  be  left  to  win  its  silent  way 
among  those  nations  before  the 
total  extirpation  of  their  frightful 
sacrifices  would  be  looked  for. 

Colonel  Money  was  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  laying  of  these  papers 
before  parliament  could  not  be  an 
inexpedient  measure,  but  would 
rather  satisfy  the  friends  of  huma- 
nity that  there  was  a  feeling  in 
parliament  which  was  in  unison 
with  their  own.  In  1805,  lord 
Wellesley  had  expressed  his  ear- 
nest  hope  that  something  might, 
be  done  to  extirpate  these  dread- 
ful sacrifices. 

Mr,  W.  Smith  was  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  but  he  thought  that 
the  inference  to  be  derived  from 
the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, as  that  had  been  stated  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning),  was  just  the  re- 
verse of  what  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  himself  seemed  inclined 
to  draw.  If  it  had  been  mild, 
politic,  beneficent,  and  of  a  nature 
(^alci^lated  to  do  good  to  the  Hin- 
doos, he  might  ask  why,  in  con- 
sistency, we  should  not  intev(ere 
in  this  particular,  and  do  them  a 
lasting  good  by  putting  down  this 
practice? 

Mr.  Fovtell  Buxton^  m  explaha- 
tion,  begged  to  observe,  tnat  if 
the  East  India  company  had  un- 
fortunately been  advised  to  retract 
their  regulations,  be  should  feel  it 


his  duty  to  bring  that  subject  at 
an  early  opportunity  before  parlia- 
ment. The  British  government 
in  India  had  interfered  in  other 
cases  of  almost  equal  enormity. 
There  was  the  murder  of  the 
children  of  the  Rajpoots,  for  in. 
stance,  which  was  made  a  capital 
offence.  There  was  among  ano- 
ther tribe  a  singular  and  hor- 
rible custom,  that  of  a  man  who 
fancied  himself  injured  by  some 
person  in  power,  collecting  wood, 
making  a  pile  of  it,  and  placing 
at  the  top  two  living  animals— a 
cow  and  an  old  woman,  whom  he 
saw  consumed  with  fire;  being 
himself  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  all  the  tortures  which  they 
suffered  would  be  experienced  by 
his  enemy.  Another  case  was 
that  of  the  Brahmins,  the  sar 
credness  of  whose  persons  through* 
out  all  India  was  proverbial,  and 
who  had,  in  consequence,  long 
committed  crimes  with  perfect. 
impunity.  In  both  these  in- 
stances, however,  the  British  go* 
vernment  had  thought  Pi^P^r  to 
interpose ;  and  did  so  enectuallv. 
But  this  was  not  all :  not  only 
had  they  interfered  with  respect 
to  the  native  priests,  but  on  one 
occasion  they  had  taken  Ubertiea  • 
with  their  favourite  God.  The 
great  Jaggemaut  was  not  ex- 
empted from  their  visitation ;  for 
there  being  some  delay  in  the  pay* 
ment  of  (£e  revenue  of  a  certain 
province,  this  government  laid 
their  hands  upon  him,  by  way  of 
security,  and  kept  him  in  pawn 
till  the  whole  amount  was  paid  up. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

21. — Sir  John  Newport  rose  to 
introduce  to  the  attention  of  the 
house,  a  subject  of  considerable 
itnportance  to  the  peaee  of  the 
country.    There  had  aii^>eared  a 
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Aort  titte  ago,  hi  «ev«ral  of  ihe 
newsp^pen,  ft  sttttement  of  cer-^ 
tain  proceedings  which  were  al- 
leged to  have  Uiken  place  at  Main 
dieater,  on  the  part  of  a  society 
styling  itself  the  '<  Orange  Loyal 
Association.**  They  had  their  re« 
gnlarly  constituted  officers,  their 
pass-words,  and  their  bonds  of 
secret  obligation.  They  were,  in 
fact,  in  aU'respeets^  within  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  acts  of 
d9th  and  57th  of  the  kite  king, 
and  ottght  to  be  more  watched 
and  attended  to  by  the  ministers 
of  the  government,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  them  professed  to  be  col- 
lected together  for  the  sake  of  re* 
Ifgions  distinctions.  The  gOTem- 
ment  ought  to  be  particularly 
cantious,  after  their  experience  of 
the  irreparable  injury  done  in  Ire- 
land by  the  institution  of  societies 
like  these,  how  they  for  an  instimt 
tolerated  their  introduction  into 
England.  In  the  statements  to 
which  he  referred  was  included  a 
letter  poiportmg  to  be  a  commu* 
nication  from  an  illustrious  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  fhmily,  accepting 
the  rank  of  patron  of  the  society. 
He(mr  JohnNewport)wa8Sure  that 
die  name  of  patron  of  such  a  so- 
ciety must  have  been  obtained  from 
that  exalted  personage  by  surprise 
and  inadvertency.  Under  these 
cireumstances,  he  now  rose  to  ask 
his  majesty's  ministers,  whether 
the  statement  to  which  he  before 
alioded  was  true,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  election  of  his  royal 
hi^mess  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
office  of  patron  of  this  Orange 
Association. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  in 
reply  said,  that  his  royal  highness 
did  address  the  letter  which  had' 
been  published  bearing  date  in 
February,  and'  consenting  or  la^^ 


ther  an|ufe8emg/<f«r  he  believed 
thal^was  the  phrase  used  on  llie 
occasioa^)  to  become  grand  roas-> 
ter  of  this  loyal  association.  His 
royal  highness  did  so  under  the 
persuasion  that  th^ewas  nothing 
of  a  peculiar  religions  tendency 
in  the  association.  He  distinctly 
understood  that  he  was  to  takef 
no  part  in  the  societ/s  proceed- 
ings, and  that  his  acceptance  was 
merely  of  an  honorary  office.  Frotn 
the  moment,  however,  that  his 
royal  highness's  attention  had 
been  more  particularly  called  to 
the  matter,  his  royal  highness  felt 
t^t  he  could  not  belong  to  any  so* 
ciety  upon  which  a  question  might 
be  raised ;  and  in  order  that  no* 
tiling  whatever  might  attach  to  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character,  he 
felt  it  right  to  convey  a  commu-* 
nication,  certainly  in  civil  terms,* 
and  without  imputing  any  breach 
of  the  law  to  the  parties  whom  he 
addressed,  that  they  were  no  Ion* 
ger  to  consider  hrs  royal  highness 
as  holding  the  office -of  patron  ol 
their  association. 

Sir  John  Nemport  expressed  the 
gratification  he  felt  at  receiving 
this  explanation  from  the  noblti 
marquis  of  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  the  royal  duke  had 
adopted. 

Lord  WiUiam  Bentintk  ros^  to 
bring  forward  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  respecting  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  His  sole  object 
watf  to  complain,  that  liberty  had 
not  been  practi<^ly  granted  to  a 
people  to  whom  it  was  promised—* 
a  promise  in  which  he  conceived  l^e 
honour  of  the  country  was  involved^ 
and  the  due  fulfilment  of  which  was^ 
loudly  required  by  the  people, 
though  in  a  manner  in  no  degfee: 
inconsistent  with  the  prinerples'  ; 
Or  declarations'  of    the    partiei 
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concurring  in  the  holy  alliance. 
The  late  manife  stoof  the  allied  mor 
narchs  at  Labach  declared  their 
determination  not  to  countenance 
any  form  of  constitution  which 
was  not  legally  established.  The 
liberty  required  for  the  people  of 
Sicily  had  been,  he  would  contend, 
as  legally  pledg^ed,  and  upon  au- 
thority as  legitunately  sacred,  as 
that  which  bound  the  govern- 
ments  of  those  sovereigns  them- 
selves. When  he  quitted  Sicily 
there  were  two  conditions  solemn- 

S  stipulated  for  on  the  part  of 
e  people.  One  was  that  no  in^ 
dividual  should  be  molested  for 
his  connexion  with  the  English 
while  they  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  island ;  and  the  other,  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which 
they  were  entitled  should  not  be 
impaired  by  the  transfer  of  their 
administration.  How  had  these 
solemn  stipulations  been  fulfilled? 
He  bad  the  best  means  for  know- 
ing, that,  so  far  from  their  having 
been  fulfilled,  there  never  was  a 
more  complete  annihilation  of  all 
rights  and  privileges  than  that 
which  followed;  nor  could  one 
accompanied  bv  greater  injustice^ 
oppression,  and  cruelty,  be  found, 
he  believed,  to  have  stained  the 
annals  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  old  constitution  of 
Sicily  had  existed  and  had  been 
respected  for  centuries.  Sicily 
was  firee — it  had  a  constitution  of 
its  own — certainly  a  very  inde- 
pendent one»  Though  connected 
"with  Naples,  H  possessed  very  im- 
portant privilege.  It  had  its 
Own  flag,  it  coined'tts  own  money, 
and  it  possessed  its  own  parlia- 
ment That  parliament,  exercised 
the  power  of  voting  taxes,  and 
of  ie«ing  that  they  were  proper- 
ly appJlM* .  ^.  JUU2,  the  three 


hottses  unanimously  i^eed  on  th# 
basis  of  a  new  form  of  constitution^ 
On  that  occasion,the  baronsof  Sici- 
ly presented  one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous spectacles  that  the  world  ever 
beheld,  or  history  ever  recorded : 
they  came  forward  with  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  their  own  feudal 
rights.  It  was  determined  at  this 
time  to  adopt  as  far  as  possible 
the  form  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. The  three  chambers  were 
reduced  to  two — the  lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  formed  one, 
and  the  commons  the  other.  The 
parliament  met  in  the  years  1813, 
1814,  and  1815.  In  1814,  the 
king  resumed  the  reigns  of  go- 
vernment, and  renewed  bis  oath 
to  observe  inviolably  the  form  of 
government  that  had  been  esta- 
blislied.  In  1815  his  majesty 
went  to  Naples.  Before  the  de- 
parture of  the  kiug  the  British  mi- 
nister gave  in  a  document^  stating 
that,  from  a  totsd  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  influence  of  &ig- 
land  was  about  to  cease  entirely 
in  the  island :  that  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily  required  alteration, 
this  country  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  provided  the  altera- 
tions were  made  conformably  with 
the  existing  laws,  and  with  the 
free  consent  of  the  nation;  the 
document  concluded  with  an  ex- 
press statement,  that  England 
would  not  allow  any  violent  or 
arbitrary  change  in  the  existing 
constitution.  But  what  eflbrta 
were  made  to  give  effect  to  those 
instructions  ?  None  whatever. 
They  were  received  with  joy  in 
Sicily,  but  they  were  immediately 
followed  by  the  decree  of  the 
king,  which  united  the  two  coun- 
tries.^ This  act  of  union  in  fact 
destroyed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people,  and  made  Sicily  a 
proving 
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povince  of  Naples.  No  country 
m  the  world  was  more  attached 
to  England,  none  bore  a  greater 
antipathy  to  Naples  than  the 
power  with  which  it  was  thus  for- 
cibly united.  In  all  that'  he  had 
said,  he  had  no  object  whatever 
but  to  restore  to  the  Sicilians 
those  rights  and  liberties  which 
had  with  so  much  difficulty  been 
acquired  for  them.  Having  stated 
all  the  facts  which  he  deemed 
k  necessary  to  lay  before  the 
house,  he  should  conclude  by 
moving-— 

"  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  humbly 
praying  that  his  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  interfere  in  such  man« 
ner  as  the  honour  and  good  faith 
.^this  country  may  require." 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said 
that  in  rising  to  trouble  the  house 
with  such  observations  as  appear- 
ed to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  the  argument  of  the 
noble  lord ;  he  was  happy  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  compliment  him 
on  the  calm,  intelligent,  and  can- 
did manner  in  which  he  had  intro- 
duced this  subject.  The  noble 
lord  had  chosen  rather  a  late 
period  for  making  his  statement. 
He  now  called  the  house  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  con. 
duct  of  the  court  of  Naples  to«- 
wards  its  Sioilian  subjects  was  so 
reprehensible,  that  this  country 
ought  to  interfere;  a^d  that  his 
majesty  should  be  charged  with 
a  very  responsible  act,  in  directing 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  res- 
pect to  the  affairs  of  those  people. 
If  the  transactions  of  1816  were 
erroneous  in  themselves,  if  the  al- 
terations then  made  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  Sicily  were  of  such  a 
description  as  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  this  country,  it  was  at 


that  period,  when  the  circum- 
stances had  recently  occurred, 
that  parliament  shoula  have  been 
called  on  to  vindicate  the  national 
honour.  But  it  was  surely  a  lit- 
tle too  late  to  come  to  parliament 
now,  in  order  to  criminate  the  court, 
of  Naples  on  account  of  circum- 
stances that  happened  five  years 
ago ;  more  particulariy  when  they 
were  told  mat  Sicily  was  about 
to  under^  another  organization^ 
but  of  what  nature  he  was  igno- 
rant. 

After  some  remarks  by  sir  /. 
Macintosh^  the  house  divided, 
when  there  appeared — 

For  the  motion,    -    -    35 
Against  it,    -    -    -    -    69 

Majority,  .  -  -  -  34 
House  cf  LordSf  June  23.  •— 
The  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  lord  '  Melville 
sat  as  commissioners,  ahd  gave 
the  royal  assent  to  the  Irish 
Stamp  Duties  Bill,  the  South  Sea 
Trade  Bill,  the  Poor  Relief  Bill, 
the  East  India  Prize  Money  Bill, 
the  Irish  Sessions  of  Peace  Bill, 
the  Irish  Elections  Bill,  the  Irish 
Prisons  Bill,  the  Irish  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Bill,  the  Woollen  Stamp- 
ing Bill,  the  Metropolis  Gas  Bill, 
and  six  private  Bills. 

25. — ^The  Marquis  ofLansdown 
rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice 
he  had  given  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  lordships  to    a  subject 
which  had  many  times  before  been 
discussed  in  that  house^  but  which 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  at  no  formier  - 
time  more  imperiously  called  for  • 
their  lordships  serious  considera- 
tion.     If,    indeed,    the  circum- 
stances«  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  were  more 
satisfactory     than'  unfortunately 
they  now  were;   still,  after  the* 
period 
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pario4  whidi  had  elap8e4  since  i^ 
aboliUon  by  this  country,  and 
since  the  oowers  of  £un^  so* 
Isfnaly  pledged  tfaeinselves  to  put 
an  end  to  that  detestable  traffic, 
it  would  have  become  the  duty  of 
tbat  house  to  take  a  view  of  the 
s^kte  of  things  since  the  abolition, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  had  been 
the  result  of  that  measure ;  but  how 
much  more  was  this  their  duty, 
if  unhappily  the  state  of  the  trade 
was  not  such  as  w^  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  public ;  ai^  if 
th^  ciroumatances  connected  with 
it  continued  to  demand  the  atten*^ 
tion  of  government,  and  also  of 
parliament^  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  government  to  the 
execution  of  its  duty!  Under 
such  circumstances  their  lordships 
would  agree  with  him,  that  their 
time  could  nol^  be  better  employed 
than  i^  the  consideration  of  the 
slate  of  this  trade.  He  was  hap* 
py  that  on  this  occasion  he  oould 
divest  the  motion  he  intended  to 
i^ake  of  all  censure  on  any  indi- 
vidual connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  and  that  he 
could  state  that  very  vigorous  en- 
deavovra  had  been  made,  both 
by  the  administration  at  home  and 
our  ministers  abroad,  to  repress 
the  evils  arising  from  this  traffic. 
It  was  to  be  expected  when  this 
country  had  relinquished  the 
share  she  had  too  long  held  in 
this  guilty  traffic,  that,  after  the 
peace,  into  the  vacuum  which  was 
left  would  run  a  strong  cnrrent  of 
nnprincipled  adventure,  in  which 
evei^  maxim,  human  and  divine, 
would  be  forgotten  in  the  pursuit 
of  gain.  Accordingly  it  happened 
that  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world  persons,  instigated  by  ava- 
rice, engaged  in  the  African  slave 
trade;  and  it  appeared  that  no 


remedy  was  to  be  found  bat  ia 
treatiee  framed  between  foreign 
states  and  Great  Britian,  who^ 
having  renounced  the  great  ad- 
vantages she  possessed,  became 
entitl^  to  appeal  to  those  coun* 
tries  which  still  carried  on  the 
slave  trade,  in  the  name  of  ^ur* 
manity,  in  the  name  of  jusucCi 
and  in  the  name  of  the  interest  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
to  concur  with  h^  in  the  aboU* 
tion.  This  appeal  was  made; 
and  what  was  the  answer?  En- 
gagements and  promises  were 
obtieiined  from  all  countries  that 
carried  on  that  traffic,  to  promote 
its  abolition. 

The  noUe  marquis  here  recapi«* 
tulated  the  various  treaties  en* 
tered  into  with  the  difierentforeign 
powers,  and  the  base  means  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  evade  theosy 
insomuch  that  sir  O.  Collie? 
stated,  that  in  one  year  00,000 
slaves  were  taken  from  Africa^ 
and  in  one  year  also  18,000  slavea^ 
had  been  imported  into  the  Por- 
tuguese setUements  alone.  The. 
French  government  is  repres^ted 
as  pecuharly  culpable.  Spain  has 
relinquished  the  trade,  but  it  ia- 
continued  by  her  colonies,  as  is 
the  case  with  Portugal  and  Hol- 
land. In  America  also,  individuals 
have  engaged  in  this  trade  under 
false  colours,  though  the  American 
government  appears  sincerely  and 
zealously  engaged  in  its  suppres- 
8ion«  The  noble  marquis  cofr* 
eluded  by  a  motion,  embodying 
his  various  statements  :--*"  I'hai 
an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  representing  to  his 
majesty,  that  in  the  various  dociH 
ments  relative  to  the  slave  trade, 
which,  by  his  majesty's  command, 
have  been  laid  before  the  house, 
we  find  a  renewed  and  most. 
gratifying 
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grtttfytng  proof  of  the  perdeyering 
sdicitnde  with  which  his  maj^ty's 
government  has  laboured  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  this  house  and  of 
the  nation  at  large,  by  effecting 
the  entire  and  universal  abolition 
of  that  guilty  traffic;  that  we 
learn  from  them,  iiowever,  with 
the  deepest  regret,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's unwearied  efforts  to  induce 
various  powers  to  carry  into  com- 
plete e£tect  their  own  solemn  en- 
gagementSy  have  not  been  more 
successful. 

''  That,  notwithstanding  the 
deliberate  denunciation  by  which 
the  ^ave  trade  was  condemned  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna  as  a  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  deliberate  determi- 
nation there  expressed  by  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  to  put  AH 
end  to  so  enormous  an  evil; 
nevertheless,  this  traffic  is  still 
carried  on  to  an  extent  scarcely 
ever  before  surpassed,  by  the  sub- 
jects, and  even  under  the  flags,  of 
the  very  powers  which  were  par- 
ties to  these  deliberations." 

After  notieing  the  conduct  of 
the  various  European  powers,  and 
of  the  American  states,  the  mo- 
tion concluded  as  follows : — 

"  That  we,  therefore,  earnestly 
entreat  his  majesty  seriously  to 
represent  to  the  court  of  France 
how  deeply  their  credit  is  involved 
in  these  transactions,  and  that 
his  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  renew  his  efforts  to  in- 
duce that  government  to  make 
good  its  various  engagements  on 
this  subject ;  in  particular,  to  fulfil 
its  specified  promise  to  employ 
new  and  more  efficient  restramts, 
and  call  into  action  fresh  penal 
sanctions,  in  order  effectually  to 
prevent  the  carrying  on,  by  French 
subjects,  of  this  odious  and  dis- 


graceful traffic,  to  the  extinction 
of  which  they  are  bound  alike  by 
the  most  solemn  obligations  of 
religion,  by  the  integrity  of  their 
government,  and  even  by  the 
personal  honour  of  their  sove- 
reign.*' 

Earl  Bathurstj  conceiving  it 
was  desirable  that  other  nations 
should  know  how  sincerely  we 
abhorred  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and 
how  perseveringly  we  would  conti- 
nue our  efforts  .till  it  was  finally 
abolished,  concurred  in  the  object 
of  the  proposed  address,  al- 
though with  some  reserve,  he 
therefore  agreed  in  the  resolu- 
tion, and  was  disposed  to  sup- 
port it. 

Lord  Calthorpe  supported  the 
motion.  After  giving  due  credit 
to  the  ministry  for  Uieir  wishes 
and  exertions,  the  noble  lord  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  that 
France  had  not  acted  up  to  her 
engagements,  or  observed  the  faith 
of  treaties  on  this  subject.  After 
the  facts  which  had  been  that 
night  stated  were  established, 
not  only  here,  but  in  the  face  of 
the  French  public,  he  trusted 
that  France  would  change  her 
conduct. 

The  motion  was  then  put  from 
the  woolsack,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  same  subject  was  brought 
forward  on  the  26th,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when 

Mr.  Wilbetforce  began  by  say- 
ing, that  he  found  himself  in  a 
situation  very  different  from  that 
in  which  he  had  addressed  the 
house  respecting  this  subject  on 
many  former  occasions.  At  one^ 
time  he  had  to  contend  with  much 
opposition:  many  continued  to 
feel  hostile,  for  a  long  time,  to 
the  complete  accomplishment  of 

his 
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bis  object ;  now  tbere  was  not  a 
single  individual  wbo  would  not 
support  bis  wishes  to  abolisb  en- 
tirely the  traffic  in  slaves.  It 
ivas  natural,  be  admitted,  tbat  a 
considerable  period  of  time  should 
bave  elapsed  before  this  unani- 
piity  could  be  found  in  a  country 
where  different  interests  were  iur 
volved,  and  different  views  were 
entertained  of  the  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  object, 
consistent  with  justice  and  policy. 
At  length  they  knew  that  the 
feeling  in  this  country  had  pro* 
ceeded  from  regarding  the  traffic 
in  slaves  as  an  unwarrantable 
commerce^  to  view  it  as  a  punish- 
able offence.  The  bill  of  his  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  contributed  great- 
ly towards  this  decisive  result  by 
declaring  this  cruel  traffic  a  felony. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  stamp 
tlie  trade  in  slaves  with,  as  it 
were,  its  true  character,  and  to 
represent  it,  not  as  a  fact,  but  a 
crime.  It  had  been  natural  for 
us,  as  soon  as  peace  was  eista- 
blished,  to  endeavour  to  prevail 
on  other  nations  to  renounce  the 
traffic  which  we  had  ourselves 
not  only  abandoned,  but  denoun- 
ced as  a  felony.  During  the  re- 
ip^nder  of  the  war,  after  we  had 
abolished  the  slave  trade,  we  had 
been  in  fact  the  only  carriers  on 
of  whatever  trade  existed,  and 
other  nations  had  carried  on  com- 
merce only  by  our  administration. 
When,  therefore,  we  had  at^olish- 
ed  the  slave  trade,  it  was  alto- 
gether abolished,  and  then  for 
Sie  first  time  during  two  centuries 
had  Africa  enjoyed  freedom  from 
the  horrors  which  had  so  long 
infested  her  coasts.  Then  wc  had 
found  that  the  Africans  were  not 
tb^  degraded  and  depraved  beings 


which  thay  had  been  repmented 
to  be,  incapable  of  rising  firom  dM 
low  level  to  which  unpracedented 
cruelty  had  reduced  them;  bat 
that  they  were  beings  like  our* 
selves,  influenced  by  ^e  sano 
principles,  and  possessed  <^  the 
same  reasoning  powers ;  likely  to 
attach  themselves  to  civil  bdnstry, 
and  to  form  themselves  into  a  po- 
litical community;  and  in  every 
way  susceptible  of  mtellectnal 
improvement,  Such  had  been  the 
results  of  the  abolition  when  peace 
was  established.  He  could  not 
abstain  from  expressing  his  gra* 
tification,  when  he  had  to  state 
how  willingly  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Londonderry)  had  lent  him<» 
self  to  every  effort  for  prevaiUng 
on  the  several  powers  of  Europe 
to  abolisb  the  trade  in  human 
slaves.  Every  means  •  had  been 
employed  to  persuade  those 
powers,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
find  that  all  the  great  states  of 
Europe,  which  were,  he  believed, 
nine,  had  agreed  in  one  common 
sentiment  of  reprobation  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  as  the  disgrace 
of  Europe,  the  desolation  of  Africa, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  human 
race.  The  several  powers  had 
not  hesitated  as  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
utmost  that  was  desired  on  the 
other  side  was,  that  some  time 
should  be  given  before  the  final 
termination,  in  order  to  enable 
thos^  engaged  in  the  trade  toex- 
tricate  the  capital  employed  in  it 
withoqt  sudden  and  great  loss; 
and  the  longest  period  desired  for 
that  purpose  had  been  granted. 
Portugal  had  been  a  reluctant  smd 
very  tardy  friend  of  the  abolition. 
France  at  first  resisted,  but  bad 
at  lenj^th  acceded  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  otbir  powei%. 

Spain 
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Bfmn  had  ap«»d.to  an.eaiiier 
pMod  for  theaboUtioii,  a  period 
which  had  elapsed'  nearly  a  year 
ago.  .  Even  before  the  periods 
fixed  for  the  final  abolition,  we 
knew  that  those  powers  had 
agreed  to  a  great  limitation  of  the 
trade.  This  country,  with  a  most 
honoorabledistinction  inthecanse, 
had»  at  the  same  time  that  we 
paid  a^  consideration  for  ships 
captured,  which  had  not  been 
strictly  Ikible  to  capture,  advan- 
ce large  sums  both  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  for  the  limitation  of  the 
period— that  was,  300,0001.  to 
the  one,  and  600,0001.  to  the 
oth^— for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
tbem  to  give  effect  at  the  time  to 
measures  for  the  extinction  of 
this  evil.  What  hadi  been  done 
up9n  this  subject,  had  been  done 
widi  a  view  to  the  general  and 
complete  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  entitled  him  to  appeal 
to  the  house,  to  the  country,  and 
to  the  nations  themselves  who 
pmnitted  this  trade,  whether  this 
oUect  should  not  be  carried  into 
j^imt.  It  was  natural  now  to 
pquire,  what  was  the  result  of  all 
the  treaties  upon  this  subject 
which  had  been  promoted  by  the 
poble  lord  on  the  other  side,  to 
wboii^  he  willinglv  gave  the  tri- 
bute of  his  applause,  for  the 
iabpor  a^d  persevering  ability  with 
which  he  h^d  supported  the  cause. 
It:was  kuQwyi  thix  a  mixed  com- 
mission had  been  established  on 
th0  c(|ast  of  Afrij^a,  in  consequence 
jpf  a  tieaty>  to  whi<Ai  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Netherlands  were 
parties.  The  commission  had 
b^en  established  for  th^  purpose 
^f  trying  the  validity  of  captures 
m%4^  4^f;  slave  ships.  This  was  a 
|iaJEnaiie  and  salutary  anange- 
^nwit.    JJut  it  was  painful  to  b^ 


obliged  to  say,  thainotwithstand* 
ing  all  the  efforts  made,  and  mea- 
sures agreed  to,  the  slave  trade 
was  still  carried  on  to  an  extent 
which  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  any  former  period,  and 
under  the  flags  of  nations  who 
were  bound  by  positive  engage* 
nents  to  abolish  it  In  many 
instances  the  trade  was  carried 
on  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  and 
under  circumstanqes  whieh  exhi- 
bited the  utmost  possibility  of 
human  cruelty  on  the  one  htmdt 
and  of  human  suffering  on  the 
other.  In  this  respect  the  worst 
fears  entertained  of  the  partial 
abolition  of  the  trade  were  mote 
than  realized.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  friends  of  the  abolidoa 
were  indulging  expectations  that 
the  inhuman  trade  in  slaves. was 
at  least  diminished  in  amount, 
and  mitigated  in  manner,  it  was 
extremely  painful  to  find  that  the 
condensation  of.  misery  and  the 
intensity  of  suffering  were  greatly 
increased.  The  interests  of  many 
other  powers  were  bound  up  wim 
our  own  in  this  great  object ;  yet 
it  was  lamentable  that  we  did  not 
meet  with  an  honest  feeling  of 
the  evils  arising  from  the  abhorred 
traffic,  or  of  co-operation  in  put- 
ting it  down.  He  gave  credit  to 
his  noble  friend  (lond  Londonder- 
ry) for  his  zeal  and  industry  in 
removine  the  flimsy  sophistry  by 
which  the  fair  construction  of 
treaties  had  been  evaded*  and 
substantial  justice  refused.  The 
noble  lord  (Ciancarty)  who  was 
our  representative  in  the  Netheb- 
lands,  gave  every  assistance  in 
this  object,  by  his  zeal  and  ability 
in  the  cause.  He  (Mr.  Wilber- 
force")  was  happy  in  this  public 
opportunity  of  expressing  his 
s^nse  of  that  noble  lord's  ser^ 
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vbes.  He  hoped  that  that  great 
commercial  country- (the  Nether- 
lands) would  awake  to  that  zeal 
and  earnestness  on  the  subject, 
which  became  i^  character  and 
its  history.  Of  Spain  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  say  much. 
A  people  of  the  great^  high-mind« 
edy  gallant  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Spanish  nation, 
tould  not,  even  in  circumstances 
of  a  local  nature,  which  at  piesent 
occupied  their  whole  attention, 
be  tardy  in  joining  with  us  in  put- 
ting  an  end  to  this  trade.  The 
great  and  eminent  inen  who  were 
adrocating  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  justice  in  that  country  could 
not  be  appealed  to  on  a  cause  so 
good  as  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade  without  suc- 
cess. Of  the  narrow  and  bigotted 
pc^icy  of  Portugal,  he  was  obliged 
to  speak  otherwise.  It  might  be 
remembered,  that  during  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  when  Portu^ 
had  not  Yielded  to  the  evident 
desire  and  strong  remonstrances 
of  his  noble  friend,  and  when  his 
noble  friend  had  been  unable  to 
prevail  upon  Portugal  to  fix  a 
period  to  this  trade,  it  had  been 
agreed  that,  supposing  Portugal 
alone  should  continue  the  slavef 
trade,  supposing  Portugal  alone 
should  resist  the  will  and  consent 
of  all  Europe,  supposing  she  alone 
should  endeavour  to  frastrate  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  all  the  other 

{>owers,  or  at  least  persist  in  re- 
using to  let  that  benevolent  pur- 
^se  be  universally  successful,— 
if  she  alone  thus  counteracted 
what  all  desired,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  something  stronger 
than  treaties  or  remonstrances 
sk6M  be  resorted  to;  and  that 
ail  the  other  powers  should  aln 
stain  from  using  the  colonial  pro- 


duce of  that  country.  When 
this  proposition  had  been  adopted 
at  once,  by  the  powers  who  were 
umpires  on  this  question,  who 
viewed  it  rather  as  assessors  than 
parties ;  when  they  had  at  once 
seen  and  admitted  the  reasonable- 
ness of  such  a  measure,  he  trusted 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
contend  now  for  its  propriety. 
Indeed  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  this  alternative. 
He  thought  it  became  the  house 
and  the  country  to  endeavour  to 
bring  Portugal  to  a  clear  under- 
standing on  this  point.  After' 
every  effort  that  had  been  made 
had  proved  ineffectual,  it  was 
necessary  to  Convince  Portugal 
that  she  would  be  suffered  no 
longer  to  obstruct  every  other 
christian  power,  and  almost  every 
christian  individual,  in  their  exer- 
tions to  abolish  this  traffic*  It 
was  gratifying  to  his  heart  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  the  conduct  of 
America  had  been  very  different. 
Although,  from  the  mixed  charac-» 
ter  of  that  country,  from  the  se-i 
veral  states  which  formed  the 
union,  and  the  several  interests 
which  influenced  them — some 
carrying  on  an  internal  slave 
trade;  although,  from  such  causes^ 
it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  get  the  general  legislature  ot 
the  country  to,  give  their  deter- 
mination respecting  the  trade; 
yet  thev  had,  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal mantier  abolished  this 
traffic,  and  fixed  upon  it  a  brand 
of  infamy,  by  treating  it  as  tf 
felony  under  the  suitable  deno- 
mination of  piracy.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  been  disposed  eariier 
than  ourselves  to  adopt  a  milder 
system  of  punishment  for  crimes, 
and  had  very  rarely  affixed  the 
last  punishment,  that  of  deaths 
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for -fcriines  of  naj  kind ;  yot  Ame* 
rica,  most  bQDoiiniUy  to  heraelf, 
dedaredy    that   eveij   Americaa 
9ttl]ject   engaged    in   ^8    trade 
shcmld  suffer  capital  punishment^ 
the' same  punishment  that  should 
be  due  to  the.practioe  and  pre-^ 
fession  of  pAracy.    It  was  with 
peculiar  gratiiicationthat he  men* 
tioaed'^s  fact,  because  his  heart 
was  gladdened  by  seeing   such 
sympathy    and     union    between 
America  and  ourselves^  who  were 
children  of  the  same  parents,  and 
who  might  have  shgnt  or  occa* 
sional  differences^  but  would  cor- 
dially agree  in  matters  of  real 
and  permanent  interest,  and  would 
be  t^e  more  cordial  after  a  tern- 
ponucy  disagreement.    How  pain- 
fid  it  was  to  speak  in  very  dif- 
ierent  terms  of  another  nation, 
gireat,  gallant,  and  high  spirited  ? 
France  had  perhaps  disappointed 
our  expectations,  and  was  carrying 
on  the  traffic  in  slaves  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  country. , 
This  result,  indeed,   had  disap« 
p(Mo ted  his  expectations  and  blast* 
ed  his  hopes.    He  could  not  help 
persuading    himself,    that    there 
had  been  many  circumstances  in 
the  situation  of   France    which 
would  dave  forcibly  contributed 
to  her  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
At  the  time  that  the  French  had 
been  beginning  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  ocmstitutioa,  and  to 
feel  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  na« 
tkmal  dignity,  he  had  hoped  that 
they  would  have  respected  the 
rights  and  the  happiness  of  all 
mankmd.     If  those   who    were 
friendly  to  an  opposite  system, 
were   the   ruling   party  in  that 
country,  it  might  have  been  con- 
ceived that  they  would  be  un- 
willing to  abolish  the  trade,  in 
shtvesy  and  that  so  long  as  the 


trade  promoted  tbeir  eljects  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expect  na- 
tional convenience  to  give  way  to 
the  work  of  mercy.    But  when 
the  king  of  France  nad,  under  his 
own  hand,  joined  with  our  mo- 
narch, then  prinoe  regent,  who 
greatly  to   his  honour,    and    it 
would  be  found  so  in  history,  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
France    on   the  subject; — ^when 
ti^ie  king  of  France  had  with  his 
own  hand  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  join  in  the  work  of  hu- 
manity, it  should  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  legislature  and 
the  nation  would  have  been  de- 
sirous at  least  of  showing  their 
disposition  to  co-operate.  He  did 
not  think  that  at  a  time  when 
this  infamous  and  inhuman  traffic 
had  been  deserted  and  gif  en  up 
by  England,  who  had  been  con- 
sidered as  having  betrayed  syrnp^ 
toms    of   a    mean    and    vulgar 
character,  in  the  extent  to  which 
she  had  carried  her  commercial 
transactions,  and  who  had  even 
been  styled   **vMe  nation  6otflf«- 
qyiere"  in  consequence  of  them ; 
he  did  not  think,  be  said,  that 
the    high    minded    and    gallant 
Frenchman  would  have  stooped 
so  low  as  to  engage  in  it,  espe- 
cially when  the  other  nations  of  • 
the  world  had  declared  their  de- 
termination to  abandon  it,  from  a 
conviction  that  they  conld  not 
be  concerned  in  it  without  draw- 
ing upon  themsdves  the    most 
hideous  defilement.   He  was  con- 
vinced that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
France  were  but  acquainted  with 
half  the  miseries  which  this  traffic 
entailed  upon  the  natives  of  Africa, 
they  would  not  cling  to  it  with 
that  earnestness  which  they  now 
exhibited,  nor  would  they  continue 
to  caery  it  on  to  that  melancholy 
extent 
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extent  to  which  it  was  proved  by 
the  documeois  on  the  table  that 
they  now  carried  it.  Much  as  he 
detested  the  horrors  and  atroci- 
ties of  the  revolution  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  country,  still 
he  would  say,  that  whei%  they 
came  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales 
€kf  justice  ,  and  humanity,  they 
would  appear  as  trifles  when  eom- 
pared  with  the  enopmous  magni* 
tude  of  the  evils  of  the  shive 
trade,  Gres^t  as  were  the  out? 
lages  which  the  iponsters  of  that 
vSiappy  period  committed  upon 
all  that  was  respectable  for  rank, 
yiitui^,.  and  talent,  still,  when 
judged  at  the  bar  of  eternal  jvs* 
tice,.  those  o^itrages  would  shrink 
inta  insignificance  if  they  were 
cpatrasted  with  the  gigantic  di- 
mensions of  the  evil  which  the 
existence  of  the  slave  trade  had 
ii^flicted  upon  Africa.  He  wished 
Irom  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that 
the  enormiticfr^  whiph  they  Qcqa- 
sioned  by  sapporting  the  slave 
trade,  could  be  made  fully  ap- 
parent to  those  persons  of  high 
vank,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
defending  it.  They  would  then 
see  that  they  were  contracting 
much  more  of  moral  guilt  by  tlieir 
conduct,  than  had  ever  been  con- 
tracted by  any  of  the  actors  in  the 
Frencl^  revolution.  The  atroei* 
ties  which  marked  the  progress 
of  t^at  mighty  work  of  infidelity 
and  frenzy,  were  committed  whilst 
the  nation  was  in  a  paroxysm  of 
lever  and  fermentation;  and  whilst 
every  individual,  who  strutted  his 
brief  hour  as  the  leader  of  the 
day»  was  acting  under  the  in- 
Huence  of  fear,  the  most  cruel  of 
all  the  passions.  The  injuries 
which  the  slave  trade  had  inflict- 
ed, and  was  still  inflicting  upon 
liujln^nityi  wa^  sanctioned  by  the 


calm  and  deliberate  optBionS'ef 
Btatemen,  who,  in  the  mleflM 
and  solitude  of  their  closets,  were 
left  to  decide  upon  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  thousands. 

The  honourable  member  then 
proceeded  to  observe  that  a  fact 
had  come  to  his  knowledge,  so 
illustrative  of  those  evils,  that  he 
could  not  refrain  firom  comaniii- 
catiBg  it  ta  the  house;  and  he 
was  the  more  anxious  to  commu- 
nicate this  fact,  as  it  related  to 
Le  Rodeur^  one  of  ^e  vessels  whicb 
had  been  mentioaed  by  his  nbble 
fViend  opposite,  to  the  court  of 
France,  as  having  been  engaged 
in  carrying  on  Ihe  slave  trade.* 
To  the  remonstrance  which  hhr 
noble  friend  had  then  presented, 
the  French  government  had-  re* 
plied,  with  what  hec^utd  not  help 
Qstting  diplomatic  insiacerityj  ^at 
they  had  examined  into  &e  case, 
that  they  were  convinced  that 
the  vessel  had  not  been  engaged 
.in  the  slave  trade^  and  that  they 
had  therefore  acquitted  )t.  That 
the  Rodeur  had  been  engaged  m 
the  slave  trade,  had  been  dis^ 
covered  in  one  of  those  extraor* 
dinary  ways  which  seemed  to 
arise  from  Uie  special'  interference 
of  providence,  and  which  almost* 
flashed  conviction  upon  the  mind 
that  the  cmise  of  heaven  foMo#ed 
upon? all  who  enibariced  in  this 
execrable  commerce.  There  waa 
a  surgeon  on  beard  the  vessel, 
who  was  connected  if  ith  one  of 
the  institutions  lor  eurtng  the 
ophthalmia  in  Paris*  This  gentle- 
man,, in  oommunicating  to  the 
director-general  of  the  royal  insti* 
tntion  for  the  blind  certain  medi- 
cal cases  which  oeeuired  during 
the  voyage,  mentioned,  as  it  were 
incidentally*  that  the  Jftarfmr' 
went  to  Pouniy  in  AfHba^  for  the 
purpose 
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^mpblt  of  Drocanog  tflav^s: 
lifter  staling,  that  upon  obtaiDinf 
160  negroes,  they  stood  out  to 
•ea,  he  added,  that  they  had  not 
been  at  sea  many  days  before 
<hey  found  that  the  eyes  of  most 
of  those  negroes  were  straaeely 
a&cted.  This  the  surgeon  had 
attribtited  to  their  being  kept  up 
closely  in  ihe  hold.  ^'Kept  up 
closely  in  the  hold"  were  words 
4hat  ran  easily  off  the  tongue,  and 
night  not  exdte  any  feeling  either 
of  honor  or  4X>mpassion  aaaoag 
Us  hearers.  He  begged  them, 
l^owever,  to  consider  what  misery 
this  '*  being  kept  up  elosely  in 
the  hold**  must  Jutf  e  inflicted  upoil 
these  unhappy  wretches,  of  whom 
not  one,  in  all  probability,  had 
cyer  before  been  a  single  league 
at  sea«  The  suigeon  recommend-* 
ed  that  they  should  be  brought 
upon  deck  in  succession,  in  order 
that  they  might  breathe  a  purer 
air.  .The  consequence  of  this  ex- 
pedient had  not,  howe^r,  been 
amicipated;  indeed  it  was  such  as 
most  convince  evien  the  most  in* 
cvedttlons,  of  the  miseries  of  the 
slave  trade.  It  appeared  from 
the  report  of  the  surgeon,  that 
the  slaves,  when  they  were  per- 
mitted to  come  upon  deck,  locked 
themselves  in  each  other's  arms,- 
and  then,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
miseriesi  leaped  over-board  into 
ihe  ocean«  It  was  curious,  by  the 
bye,  to  observe  how  technically 
the  individual  who  had  seen  it 
lecited  this  transaction.  The 
feeling  which  had  driven  these 
poor  wretches  to  such  an  act  of 
despieration,  and  which  was  ^as 
streog  a  symptom  of  a  broken 
heart  as  could  well  be  imagined, 
was  called  by  him  iio$ialgia,  a 
term  which  pur  translators  could 
not  comprehend,  but  which  meant 


a  passionate  desire  to  revisit  their 
native  land.  This  noitdgia  tca- 
dered  it^  however,  necessary 
to  keep  Uie  slaves  in  the  hold, 
and  the  consequence  erf  (ihst 
was,  that  the  captain,  the  sailors, 
and  the  surgeon,  w^e  infect-' 
ed  by  their  disorder.  liideed, 
vrith  the  exception  of  the  man 
at  the  helm,  there  was  not  a 
single  sailor  in  the  ship,  whose' 
eyes  were  nntamted  with  the  ge- 
neral malady.  Though  the  met 
was  not  mentbned  in  the  publi- 
catioB,  it  was  known  from  another 
source,  that  but  for  this  one  man, 
who  was  not  afflicted  with  the 
ophthalmia,  the  ship  could  ner^ 
have  been  brought  to  harbour, 
but  must  have  been  left  to  drift 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves.  Whilst  they  were 
in  this  situation,  the  crew  became 
apprehensive  of  a  revolt  among  the 
tiegroes ;  other  violent  measures 
were  in  consequence  adopted  to«- 
wards  them ;  some  of  them  wem 
shot  under  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty,  and  others  hung  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  re- 
mainder from  throwing  tJiemselvec 
overboard,  it  being  a  superstition 
among  the  negroes,  that  if  they 
are  put  to  death  in  such  a  manner 
as  denies  to  their  bodies  the  chance 
of  being  earned  to  die  place  of 
their  nativity,  they  are  prevented 
from  joining  their  friends  in  ano- 
ther state  of  existence.  As  if  to 
give  an  instance  of  the  punish- 
ments which  providence,  even  in 
this  world,  sometimes  assigns  to 
the  malignity  of  human  nature,  he* 
must  state,  that  in  the  course  oT 
their  voyage,  the  crew  of  the 
Rodevr  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  ship, 
the  Irfoii,  of  which  the  whole 
crew  had  become  blind,  and 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
altogethsf 
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altof  ^ber  abandmung  the  direo- 
tioa.of  their  vessel.  That  vessel  had 
not  been  heard  of  i^ce,  and  was 
doubtless  lost.  The  house  wonld^ 
perhs^psi  be  desiiNnis  of  knowing 
what  was  the  end  of  this  horhbte 
tragedy;  he  would  therefore  in- 
form Uiem,  that  of  the  crew^ 
twelve  lost  their  sight  entirely; 
among  whom  was  the  surgeon, 
that  &lre  beoame  blind  of  one  eye, 
among  whom  was  the  captain; 
and  &at  four  others  were  partly 
injured.  OC  the  negroes  twelve 
lost  one  eye,  and  thirty-nine  be- 
came totally  bhnd.  These  poor 
wretches^  he  was  sorry  ix»  say, 
were  thrown  overboard,  and 
drowne<L  The  policy  of  this  mea- 
sure was  very  obvious :  had  they 
been  landed  at  Guadeloupe,  no^ 
one  would  have  bought  them. 
The  proprietors  would  therefore 
have  incurred  the  expense  of  feed- 
ing them,  without  the' chance  of 
any  return.  By  thiowmff  them' 
overboard^,  not  only  was  this  cer- 
tain loss  avoided,  but  ground  laid 
for  a  claim  on  the  underwriters, 
by  whom  the  cargo  had  been  in- 
sured, a  claim  which  he  under- 
stood had  afterwards  been  en-> 
forced^  and  upon  which  the  owners 
had  afterwards  recovered  com- 
pensation foi^  the  damage  they 
nad  sustained.  The  captain  of 
the  vessel,  who,  as  he  had  before 
said,  was  rendered  blind  of  one 
eye  by  this  ophthalmia,  on  his  re- 
turn to  France  was  invested  again 
with  the  command  of  the  eame- 
ship,  and  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  another  cargo  of 
slaves.  So  far.from  being  called 
to  any  account  for  his  conduct, 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the 
great  care  which  he  had  shown 
towards  his  slaves^  and  the  teal^ 
and  devotedness  with  wfaidr-he^ 


had  applied  himadf  to  thtfir  eas^ 
and  comfort.  What  mttst  be  the 
system  acted  upon  in  France  With 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  thia 
inhuman  traffic,  when  auck  an  ii^ 
stance  of  crueltf  and  barbarity  ^ 
he  had  stated  to  the  hot/M  had 
ezdted  no  attention  in  Paris,  ei^ 
oept  in  a  medical  pomi  of  view, 
when  the  French  government  did 
not  think  it  requisite  to  make  the 
slightest  inquiry  into  the  cas^ 
stated  to  it,  but  boldly  and  with« 
out  hesitation  decia^,  that  the 
Rodeur  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
interference  in  the»  slav^  trade? 
Was  it  not  horrible  to  suppose 
that  any  set  of  men  ooiild  make 
themselves  so  bKnd  to  Hhe  real 
character  of  this  system  as  to  lend 
to  it  their  support,  when  the  very 
anecdotes  which  he  had  cited,  and 
which  had  been  laid  befdre  the 
public,  not  in  a  court  of  justice; 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but 
in  a  medical  joittnal  as  a  mailer 
of  science,  proved  that  it  was  a 
disgrace,  an  almost  indelible  di** 
grace  tO'  the  nation  which  upheld 
iti  His  hopes  with  regard  to 
France,  he  must  confess,  had 
been  grievously  disappointed.  He 
trusted,  however,  diat  that  high 
spirited  and  magnanimoils  nation 
would  yet  awake  to  its  true  gtoy^ 
would  yet  recognize  die  t>ue  rOMi 
to  prosperity  and  hapjMness,  and 
would  yet  leave  the  accursed  path 
on  which  it  was  then  treading,  as 
it  was  a  path*  which  wodd  never 
lead  to  commercial  greatness  any 
more  than  it  would  to  national 
felicity. 

The-  great  difficulty  which  ap* 
peared  betweeti  hhn  and  the  M\ 
completion  of  his  wishes  on  1^9 
subject,  was  the  concession  of  Ike 
mutual  right  of  s^alnch,  a  measiure* 
fb?  which  his  noble  friend  obposilc^ 
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bad  eontendedybut  contended  i& 
vain.    That  right  of  search  had 
been  the  object  of  a  distinct  con- 
vention of  this  country  with  Spain 
and  Portugal ;   and  there  was  no 
other  effectual  mode  of  patting  an 
end    to    tiiis    execrable    tr^Bfic* 
Though  he  was  iilclinied  to  admit 
that  it  might  not,  in  all  cases,  be 
politic  to  recommend  to  the  adop- 
tion of  another,  government,    a 
plan  to  which  that  other  govern- 
ment was  decidedly  hostile,  still 
he  must  contend  that  when  there 
was  no  other  plan  than  that  which 
be  had  mentioned  which  could  ac- 
complish the  end  which  he  had  in 
view,  he  was  justified*  nay  com- 
pelled by  an  urgent  sense  of  duty, 
to  advocate  the  propriety  of  {mess- 
ing its  adoption  upon  the  court  of 
France,  in  the  hope    that  that 
court   would   be    induced   after 
adopting  it  to  give  up  entirely  that 
branch  of  trade  with  which  it  was 
connected.    France  owed  it  not 
less  to  her  greatness,  than  to  her 
honour,  to  abandon  this  inhuman 
traffic  idtogether ;  or  if  she  would 
not  consent  formally  to  abandon 
ity  to  agree  to  a  mutual  right  of 
search.    France  was  possessed  of 
sufficient  strength  and    military 
glory  to  convince  the  world  that 
no  motives  of  fear  or  meanness 
bad  impelled  her  to  such  a  con- 
cession :  the  conduct  of  so  great 
and  gallant  a  nation  could  not  for 
a  moment  be  misinterpreted  or 
misconceived,  especially  as  we  of- 
fered to  her  the  right  of  dealing 
with  our  vessels  as  we  wished  to 
deal  with  hers,  as  we  were  willing 
to  allow  to  her  cruisers  that  right 
of  search  which  we  wished  to  ob- 
tain for  our  own,  and  as  we  snr- 
raidered  to  her  as  much  of  mari- 
time right  as  we  were  desirous  of 
taking  froni  her.    If  he  could  but 


once  obtain  the  concession  of  a 
mutual  right  of  search,  which  he 
thought  a  measure  infinitely  more 
efficacious  than  the  registry  of 
slaves  proposed  by  his  honourable 
friend  the  member  for  Weymouth, 
he  should  then  come  to  that  point 
to  which  he  trusted  that  they  were 
fast  approaching,  namely,  thcf 
placing  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
list  of  piracies.  Pirates  were  justly 
entitled  the  enemies  of  all  man* 
kmd;  and  yet  they  had  not  half 
so  richly  deserved  that  appella- 
tion as  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  odious  traffic  in  human 
flesh.  He  was  full  of  hope  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
every  Christian  power  would  place 
the  slave  trade  on  a  level  with 
piracy,  and  punish  as  pirates  all 
who  were  engaged  in  it  America 
had  already  done  so;  she  had  ex- 
hibited her  zeal  in  this  holy  ciause 
in  the  purest  light,  and  had  madef 
her  sincerity  clear  even  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  Ame- 
rican cruisers  had  exerted  them- 
selves in  conjunction  with  our 
own,  with  an  effect  and  energy  to 
whichhe  willingly  gave  his  warmest 
admiration.  If  oSier  nations  had 
exerted  themselves  iHth  the  same 
zeal  or  activity,  the  traffic  to  which 
he  was  now  obliged  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  would  hav& 
long  since  expired ;  and,  instead 
of  mourning  over  the  evils  which 
it  still  inflicted  on  mankind,  he 
should  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  rejoicing  over  the  benefits  which 
its  total  abolition  had  diffused  to 
almost  every  quarter  of  the-  habi- 
table globe. 

It  was  known  that  the  countries 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  which  had 
been  ceded  by  this  country  to 
France,  were  those  very  countries 
in  which    the.  Uessings  derived' 
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from  th6  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  had  been  most  strongly  il- 
lastrated.  They  were  countries 
abounding  with  noble  bays,  fine 
harbours,  and  gf'eat  rivers.  It 
was  at  the  mouUi  of  great  rivers 
that  civilization  had  in  M  cases 
commenced  its  existence  9  and 
exactly  in  such  places  in  these 
regions  of  Africa  had  civilization 
once  more  began  to  deal  out  its 
blessjngft.  The  happy  scenes  of 
rural  life,  which  had  so  long  been 
unknown  to  the  wretched  inhabc- 
'lants  of  the  torrid  2one,  were  at 
the  time  of  our  ceding  them  to 
France  beginning  to  flourish 
among  them.  Whilst  the  slave 
trade  continued  to  spread  its 
baneful  influence  over  those  re- 
gions, it  was  only  in  the  thicket  or 
the  forest  that  the  habitation  of 
the  African  was  to  be  found. 
Within  a  few  years  after  its  ces- 
sation, the  novel  scene  of  villages 
and  plantations  rising  gradnidly 
from  the  banks  of  the  various 
rivers,  pleased  the  eye  and  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  every  voyager. 
In  giving  up  Uie  countries  over 
which  so  bright  a  futurity  ap- 
peared to  be  dawning,  we  thought 
that  we  were  ceding  them  to  a 
brave  and  gallant  nation,  and  not 
to  a  set  of  base  and  mercenary 
traders,  who  would  invite  over  the 
Moors  to  ravage  with  fire  and 
sword  the  improvements  of  Africa, 
and  to  reduce  to  their  former  de- 
solation, and  barrenness,  regions 
which  were  beginning  to  smile 
amidst  the  security  and  comfort 
of  peaceful  industry  and  legiti- 
mate commerce.  All  the  pros- 
pects of  future  civilization  were 
thus  blasted ;  all  the  symntoms  of 
fiiture  happiness  -bad  ned  and 
wnished.  Such,  too,  was  the 
case  in  Guadabtipe^  as  if  our  ces- 


sions to  France  on  both  sides'  €ff 
die  Atlantic  were  to  be  attendeif 
with   the  utmost  misery  to   the 
parties  ceded.    He  hoped  that  hiar 
noble  friend  opposite  would  have? 
better  success  in  his  future  nego-« 
tiationson  this  subject,  than  he 
bad   met  with  in  his  past;   not 
that  he  attributed  to  him  any  luke* 
warmness  in  that  great  and  holy 
cause,  which  it  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  that  night  to  advocate; — ^by 
no  means:   a  mistaken  sense  of 
this    important   question,    in    « 
quarter    over    which    his   noble 
friend  had  not  and  could  not  have 
any  influence,  had  as  yet  prevented 
him  from  obtaining  that  success 
which  his  own  exertions  and  the 
justice  of  his  cause  so  imperiously 
demanded.    He  trusted  that  that 
mistaken  sense  would  soon  cease 
to  exist     The  wise  disposer  of 
aH  events  had  ordained,  that  na- 
tional prosperity  should  never  be 
founded  upon  national  guilt,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  conduct 
which  was  prescribed  by  justice' 
should  alone  be  conducive  to  na- 
tional felicity.    The   honouraMe 
member  then  concluded  amid  Ibud^ 
and  long  cheers,  by  moving  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  similar  kt 
form  and  efiect  to  that  voted  last 
night  in  the  house  of  lords ;  btft 
to  which  the  following  addition 
(as    we  understand)    bar  beeo 
made  :--**  That  while  we  thus  en- 
treat his  majesty  to  concert  with 
other  persons  the  means  of  carry- 
ing into' complete  effect  this  gieat 
cause,  we  are  notmerdy  prompted 
by  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
general  obligations  of  justice  and 
humanity — ^we   cannot  but   feel 
that  to   Africa  we  owe  a  debt 
which    conscience    and    honour 
oblige  us  to  repay ;  and  though 
we  cottgratulfite  his  majesty  om 
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the  generous  zeal  which  Great 
Britain  has  manifeated,  and  the 
costly  sacrifices  she  has  made  in 
vindicating  in  this  instance  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  oar  fellbw- 
creatures ;  yet  we  cannot  reflect 
without  remorse,  that  we  ourselves 
were  so  long  among  the  very  fore- 
most in  carrying  on  this  guilty 
commerce.  Since  we  are  now 
aware  of  its  real  character,  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  earnest  and  inces- 
sant in  our  endeavours  to  impress 
the  truth  on  others  who  may  have 
been  misled  by  our  example ;  and 
as  we  contributed  so  largely  to 
prolong  the  misery  and  barbarism 
of  the  Afticans,  we  should  now  be 
propoitionally  earnest  in  using  the 
means  with  which  providence  has 
endowed  us  for  promoting  their 
civilization  and  happiness." 

The  Marquis  of  Ltrndonderryy 
in  common  with  the  house,  always 
listened  ivith  the  utmost  pleasure 
to  his  honourable  friend  who  had 
just  sat  down ;  but  on  no  subject 
with  greater  delight  than  when,  in 
the  splendor  of  his  eloquence,  he 
was  pouring  forth  the  warmth  of 
his  heart  on  the  subject  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade, — a  cause 
•f  which  he  was  the  founder,  the 
aareat,  and  the  protector.  He 
W  heard  him  that  night  with  the 
greater  satisfaction,  because  while 
he  had  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
feelings  of  the  house  and  of  foreign 
states  in  favour  of  this  common 
work  of  humanity,  he  had  not  for- 
gotten to  recal  honourable  mem- 
bers to  the  recollection  that  this 
Borsl  and  christian  country  had 
act  only  set  a  pregnane  example 
in  favour  of  the  trade,  but  was 
long  before  it  was  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  its  abolition. 
What  was  hoped  to  be  accom- 
plished could  only  be  attained  by 
1821. 


slow  degrees ;  .by  a  gradual  con- 
viction of  the  justice  and  policy  of 
the  measure,  operating  at  once  on 
the  governments,  the  legislatures, 
and  the  population  of  oSier  coun- 
tries. With  regard  to  the  address, 
lie  had  no  doubt  the  house  had 
observed  many  passages  in  it, 
conveying  a  strong  opinion,  if  not 
a  pointed  reproach,  against  foreign 
powers';  and  if  he  (lord  London* 
derry)  had  looked  at  the  present 
merely  as  a  political  question,  he 
should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  modify  several  of  its  expressions. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  he 
should  not  be  thought  to  have 
departed  from  his  public  duty,  if 
he  gave  it  no  opposition,  consi- 
dering that  it  might  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  other  governments  to. 
receive  a  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  Great 
Britain  on  this  question. 

Sir  James  Macintosh  did  not  rise 
so  much  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
eloquent  speech  of  his  honourable 
fnend  (Mr.  Wilberforce),  or  to  re- 
ply to  the  observations  of  Uie 
noble  lord,  in  many  of  which  he 
concurred ;  still  less  was  it  his 
object  to  withhold  from  govern- 
ment the  credit  it  had  justly  me- 
rited since  1815,  for  having  exerted 
every  means  to  carry  into  ^ect 
the  Yotes  of  parliament,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  country.  His  chief 
reason  for  troubling  the  house  was 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  which 
the  address  was  intended  to  afibrd 
to  every  member  of  delivering  his 
sentiments  in  accordance  wiSi  it, 
in  order  that  the  unanimous  voice 
of  parliament,  speaking  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  the  people,  mi|g^t 
produce  a  due  impression  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  was  only 
by  constant  and  reiterated  appeals 
to  the  feelings  and  consciences  of 
P  nations 
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nations  that  any  hope  could  be  en- 
tertained of  the  final  abolition  of  a 
sfstem  that  disgraced  the  name 
of  trade. 

The  noble  lord  had  called  Por- 
tugal an  inglorious,  but  he  (sir  J. 
Ma/tintosh)  termed  her  an  infa- 
mous exception,  to  the  liberal 
spirit  of  other  nations.  The  inde- 
pendent provinces  of  Spain  in 
South  America  were  governed  by 
representative  bodies,  yet  in  all 
of  them  the  slave  trade  had  been 
abolished;  they  had  conquered 
allCreolianprejudiceSy  and  had  re- 
solved that  all  the  world  should  be 
as  free  as  themselves.  He  appeal- 
ed to  the  noble  lord,  whether  the 
United  States,  in  conceding  what 
they  had  granted  upon  this  sub- 
jecty  had  not  gained  a  victory 
over  local  interests,  quite  as  im- 
portant as  those  of  the  Brazils, 
and  whether  they  had  not  done 
sM  that  internal  laws  could  ac- 
complish. Portugal,  as  he  had 
iemarii»ed,  alone  opposed  the  civi- 
lisation and  liberty  of  mankind : 
the  was  as  singular  in  her  practice 
anong  the  states  of  Somik  Ame- 
vica,  as  she  was  singular  in  her 
principles  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Her  conduct  had  been 
b»M  and  shameless ;  it  admitted 
of  no  excuse ;  and  when  the  noble 
lord  talked  of  the  commotions 
that  threatened  her,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  five  years 
agOy  after  the  congress  of  Vienna^ 
she  had  none  of  them  to  dread ; 
ycl  then  she  had  opposed  to  the 
abolition  a  reaistance  as  obsti- 
nate as  it  was  senseless.  In  1 8 1 6, 
five  years  before  the  congress, 
and  the  .condemnation  of  the  traffic 
Portugal  had  entered  into  a  posi* 
tive  treaty  with  this  country  re- 
gttrding  the  slave  trade ;  yet,  with 
liH»alr«ciottt  aggsravmion  peculiar 


to  her,  she  atill  refused  to  eaity 
it  into  eifect.  Recollecting  all 
these  circumstances,  he  could  not 
help  saying  that  Portugal  had 
proclaimed  herself  an  outlaw  ia 
the  community  of  civilized  nationa, 
refusing  to  pay  to  humanity  even 
that  tribute  which  hypocrisy  ia 
said  to  pay  to  virtue.  The  mo- 
tion of  his  honourable  frknd  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  that  night  suggested 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
ultimately  abolishing  the  traffic 
Some  persons  not  favourable 
to  the  abolition  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  could  not  be  extirpa^ 
ted  by  all  our  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions, while  the  progress  of  the 
work  seemed  slow  and  irregular 
to  the  benevolent  impatience  of 
good  men.  Compared,  indeed, 
with  the  life  of  man^  its  progress 
was  slow,  but  not  so  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  instances  of 
human  improvement  found  in  hi»» 
tofy.  Every  one  must  allow  that 
much  had  already  been  done,  who 
considered  that  all  Europe  had 
solemnly  pronounced  against  it; 
that  England  and  America  had 
declared  it  piracy ;  and  that  those 
who  now  carried  it  on  were 
obliged  to  cover  their  actions  un- 
der some  mean  and  hypocritical 
pretence.  When  he  reflected  ob 
these  things,  he  did  not  despair. 
He  had  lived  long  enough  to  have 
heard  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  denounced  as  jacobins, 
and  accused  of  the  most  danger* 
ous  purposes,  for  merely  exerting 
themselves  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  that  traffic  which  was  now  called 
a  crime  in  our  statute  book.  He 
did  not  then  despair.  He  believed 
that  the  principle  of  reformation  in 
this  country  of  reason  and  liberty^ 
where  opinkas  were  free,  and 
discussion 
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dtoeoMion '  permitted^  would  al« 
M^ys  ultimately  triumph,  and  that 
from  this  country  it  would  spread 
to  others.  There  was  enough  of 
difficulty  to  excite  our  vigilance, 
and  call  for  our  exertion ;  to  in- 
duce us  to  make  frequent  appeals 
to  the  public  opinion  of  nations, 
and  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
sovereigns.  Our  efforts  would 
in  time  diffuse  public  opinion 
orer  Europe,  and  abolish  this  ne- 
farious traffic,  leaving  no  trace 
of  it  but  the  abhorrence  which  its 
recollection  might  excite. 

Lord  Milton  thought  that  his 
honourable  and  learned  friend, 
while  he  allowed  what  was  due 
td  the  spirit  of  liberty,  in  bringing 
about  the  abolition,  must  admit 
that  a  great  deal  ought  likewise 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
our  purer  system  of  religion. 

Dr.Luskington,  adverting  to  the 
conduct  of  America,  said  that  she 
had  not  done*  enough  by  passing 
one  act.  The  making  or  slave- 
dealing,  piracy,  would  not  prevent 
it^  unless  a  sufficient  number  of 
cruisers  were  kept  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  to  enforce  the  penalty* 
This  was  not  the  case ;  she  had 
oftly  a  few,  which  were  not  suffi- 
cient. The  noble  lord  (London- 
derry) should  press  on  the  Ame- 
xttwck  government,  that  nothing 
btit  a  mutual  right  of  search  could 
pl^yent  the  prostitution  of  her 
flag  to  thi^  nefarious  traffic.  The 
hcmourable  and  learned  gentle- 
nSan  confirmed  the  statements  re- 
garding the  cruel  treatment  of 
slaves  on  board  the  Portuguese 
slave  shipd,  and  mentioned  several 
cases  of  which  the  evidence  had 
come  before  him.  He  likewise 
spoke  in  severe  terms  of  the  con- 
daet  of  France. 

Mf.  Bernal   advdrt«d   to    tlie 


sums  which  Portugal  had  received 
from  this  country,  for  stipulating  to 
abolish  a  traffic  which  she  still  so 
faithlessly  continued.  We  had 
given  her  300,000l.lately,  50,0001. 
interest,  and  had  remitted600,0001 
which  she  owed  us,  thus  making 
in  all  nearly  a  million. 

Mr.  Marryat  had  listened  with 
much  attention  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  (sir  J.  Macin-* 
tosh.)  He  remembered,  however^ 
having  once  heard  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  say,  that  a 
great  difference  subsisted  between  ' 
the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies:  that  in 
the  former  their  treatment  wis 
purely  domestic,  as  they  were,  in 
fact,  reckoned  more  like  a  part  of 
the  family  than  unnecessarily  ha- 
rassed; while  in  the  •latter  they 
Were  kept  under  the  lash  of  a  set 
of  inexorable  task  masters.  Now, 
again^the  opinion  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  upon 
this  point,  he  could  quote  other, 
and  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
better  information;  and  would 
refer  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, who  was  employed  by  the 
marquis  Wellesley  to  inspect  the 
state  of  the  Indian  provinces ;  and 
who  had  in  his  book,  dedicated  to 
the  East  India  Company,  given  a 
statistical  account  of  the  state  of 
the  slaves  in  those  parts  of  the  East 
Indies  which  he  had  visited,  and 
particularly  in  the  cane  plantations. 
The  honourable  gentleman  Uieiit 
read  a  long  eztractfrom  Dr.  Bucfaa« 
nan's  book,  which  described  th^' 
absolute  and  rigid  di^ipline  ex'- 
ercised  ofer  slaves,  the  right  of 
property  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  mode  of  selling  and  lert- 
ting  them  out  to  hire.  Dr.  Bn** 
chauan  spoke  from  ocular  demon* 
P  %  '        ^stration, 
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sttation,  while  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman's  sphere  of  ob- 
servation respecting  the  state  of 
slaves  must  have  been  very  limited 
indeed,  as  his  (sir  J.  Macintoshes) 
residence  in  India  was  chiefly 
confined,  to  Bombay,  except 
perhaps  when  in  his  hurry  to  em- 
bark for  Europe  he  had  crossed 
over  to  Madras,  by  which  he  had 
just  the  same  opportunity  of  know- 
ing  the  people,  that  a  man  would 
have  who  travelled  from  London 
to  Liverpool  in  a  mail  coach. 
They  haa  been  told  a  great  deal 
of  the  inactivity  of  aome  of  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  congress 
of  Vienna  to  put  down  this  trade; 
but  they  had  not  heard  that  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  whose  philan- 
thropy was  said  to  be  so  unbound-  . 
ed,  had  actually  given  the  mono* 
poly  of  the  sugar  supply  of  his 
extensive  empire  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  two  powers  who 
were  said  to  be  so  deeply  en- 
gaged in  this  traffic.  By  the 
Russian  tariff  last  issued,  a  differ- 
ence of  30s.  per  cwt.  was  made 
against  the  sugar  clayed  in  cer« 
tain  places,  the  effect  of  which 
duty  was  to  throw  the  monopoly 
into  the  hands  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tagal.  The  tariff  was  said  to 
have  been  issued  as  a  sort  of  re- 
taliation against  the  15  per  cent 
transit  duty  on  forai gn  linen ;  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  dis- 
tinction was,  that,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal took  a  greater  proportion  of 
Russian  linen  in  pavment  for  their 
sugars,  than  was  taken  elseil1ie»e. 
He  believed,  from  what  he  had 
stated,  that  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  make  the  emperor  of 
Russia  revoke  his  tariff,  notwith- 
standing the  high  ideas  they  en- 
tertained of  the  propriety  of  his 
pdiey ;  and  he  also  thought  that 


the  late  afiatr  in  the  Rio  Poogaf 
was  little  calculated  to  impiesa 
the  natives  with  a  just  idea  of 
British  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion. He  did  not  like  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  honourable 
gentlemen's  address,  but  he  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  his  em- 
bodying in  it,  a  recommendation 
for  the  other  powers  to  prohibit 
commercial  intercourse  with  Spain 
and  Portugal  while  they  continued 
the  slave  trade. 

Mr,  Money  rose  merely  to  state 
that  he.  had  the  best  authority 
for  saying  that  the  slave  trade  was 
now  carrying  on  at  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  by  the  Portuguese 
with  unceasing  cruelty,  and  in  a 
manner  not  exceeded  by  that  in 
which  the  traffic  had  been  con* 
ducted  upon  the  western  coast. 
A  friend  of  his  who  had  latdy 
passed  down  the  Mosambique  feu 
m  with  two  slave  ships,  carrying 
about  500  infant  slaves,  m>m 
five  to  ten  years  of  age.  They 
were  in  a  state  of  nakedness  and 
misery,  and  had  been  so  badly 
treated  on  the  way  that  not  more 
than  200  arrived  at  the  market. 

Mr,  Gwrney  wished  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  intention 
of  inserting  in,  or  annexing  to,  thia 
address,  a  paragraph  recommend* 
ing  the  allied  powers  to  ntter  a 
denunciation  of  war  against  any 
state  refostng  effectually  to  put 
down  the  slave  trade. 

Mr.  Brougkam  said,  that  he  was 
most  desirous  to  give  an  explicit 
and  unequivocal  answer  to  the 
question  just  putby  the  honourable 
gentleman.  He  was  therefore  rea- 
dy to  say  on  the  part  of  the  framers 
and  supporters  of  this  address, 
that  if  he  or  they  thought  a  single 
paragraph  within  its  four  corners . 
contained  a  pledge  to  suppMt 
measures 
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meamires  of  hostility  agaimt  any 
power,  in  the  event  of  that  power 
not  complying  with  their  request 
to  abolish  this  detestable  traffic, 
they  would  be  the  very  last  to 
support  such  a  pledge.  The  de^ 
duration  of  snch  a  llureat,  to  say 
die  least  of  it,  must  now  be  very 
premature.  With  respect  to  the 
negociations  with  America,  he 
must  s^f  this,  that  the  reciprocal 
right  of  search  was  essential  to 
promote  the  object  in  view.  There 
were  two  main  points  to  be  sought 
for :  the  first  was  to  obtain  from 
other  nations  .the  same  sanction 
im  the  alx^ttion  of  the  slave  trade 
as  prevailed  here — namely,  to 
stigmatize  it  as  a  crime,  to  deal 
with  it  as  such  by  law,  and  to 
put  it  down  by  the  inexorable 
infliction  of  a  punishmept.  That 
the  first  object  to  be  attained 
would  yet  be  quite  inoperative 
without  the  right  of  search.  And 
here  he  must  sav  that  he  was 
quite  disappointed  at  the  refusal 
of  America  to  consent  to  the  right 
of  search,  alter  all  she  had  hither- 
to done  in  the  cause  of  the  aboli- 
tion. He  was  much  disappointed 
at  finding  America  prepared  to 
let  the  good  work  stop  so  far  short 
♦fits  entire  completion.  He  was 
aware  that  the  United  States  had 
done  much  in  seizing  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  down  their  share 
of  the  trade  by  passing  an  act  of 
abolition,  snd  again  by  setting 
the  example  of  their  great  name 
to  declare  the  trade  one  of  piracy, 
and  punishable  accordingly;  but 
he  could  not  too  often  repeat, 
that  unless  they  allowed  the  right 
of  search  reciprocally,  under  of 
ooiurse  proper  restrictions  and 
well  contrived  qualifications,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  govern- 
jKBent  to  carry  into  effect  the  mea- 


sures they  had  already  prepared 
for  extinguishing  this  traffic. 
The  papers  which  had  been  in- 
terchanged between  this  country 
and  America  were  voluminous,  « 
and  he  might  have  perhaps  over* 
looked  a  reason,  which  according 
to  his  judgment,  was  a  complete 
answer  to  the  objections  that  had 
been  urged  against  the  right  of 
search.  Unfortunately,  that  right 
had,  during  the  late  war,  acquired 
an  evil  name;  but  he  took  the 
plain  answer  to  the  objection  to 
be  this  ^  When  a  belligerent 
claimed  the  right  of  search  from 
a  neutral,  and  offisred  the  same 
right  in  return,  the  former  did 
not  in  point  of  fact  give  in  re- 
turn what  was  reciprocal,  and  for 
this  reason  the  right  claimed  by 
the  belligerent  was  immediate 
in  its  effect  and  inconvenience; 
what  was  offered  in  return  was 
not  immediate,  but  future  and 
contingent.  The  inconvenience 
to  the  neutral  was  present,  and 
the  advantage  held  out  depended 
upon  the  belligerent  changing 
places  with  the  neutral,  a  situation 
which  was  almost  impossible  with 
respect  to  America,  for  nothing 
could  be  jnore  improbable  than 
that  she  would  be  ever  engaged 
in  a  war  from  which  England 
could  stand  clear,'  and  act  as  a 
neutral.  In  the  present  case, 
then,  the  right  of  search  was  reci- 
procally conceded  to  America 
upon  even  grounds,  and  in-  a 
manner  dissimilar  to  the  tender 
between  a  belligerent  and  a  neu- 
tral, it  was  immediate  and  neutral. 
He  hoped  the  good  sense  of  Ame- 
rica would  feel  this  distinction, 
and  readily  concede  for  neutral 
good  purposes,  that  which  alone 
was  essential  to  the  permanent 
abolition  of  this  traffic.  Ha  an^- 
cipated 
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cipated  considerable  effect  from 
the  operation  of  public  opinion 
upon  this  question,  in  the  coun- 
tries which  were  stili  backward 
in  acting.  Let  those  who,  dea* 
ponded  at  the  present  prospect 
of  an  effective  abolition,  remem- 
ber the  anxiety,  doubt,  and  ap- 
prehension, vfith.  which  the  act  of 
abolition  in  this  country  passed 
in  the  year  1807,  and  then  bear 
in  mind  that  in  less  than  four 
years  the  felony  act  passed 
through  parliament  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice.  LiCt  them  see  from 
that  memorable  example  of  the 
r^ipid  progress  of  public  opinion 
bow  powerfully  it  operates  upon 
governments,  when  information  is 

(enerally.  diffused,  and  a  real 
nowledge  of  facts  disseminated. 
That  public  opinion  had  acted  in 
England  within  the  short  period 
he  had  mentioned;  and  he  trusted 
that  in  other  countries  it  would 
he  found  equally  operative  in  in- 
ducipg  their  rulers  to  adopt  more 
efficient  measures  for  extinguish- 
ing the  odious  traffic. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said  that  the 
right  asserted  during  the  late 
American  war  to  UJie  British 
seamen  out  of  American  ships, 
had  naturally  made  America  dis- 
trustful on  the  present  occasion. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  she 
would  go  on  and  finish  the  good 
work  which  she^had  begun. 

Mr.  IVMerforce  then  said  a  few 
words  in  reply. 

General  fergusson  rose  at  that 
late  stage  of  the  debate,  to  men- 
tion what  had  occurred  within  his 
own  actual  knowledge,  twice  that 
he  had  been  at  Bahia.  After 
taking  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  annual  avcr- 
agpe  of  slaves  imported  into  that 
^acaj  he  found  it  to  be  at  the 


rate  of  20,000 ;  12,000  of  whidi 
were  annually  sent  to  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  8,000  remained  at 
the  Brazils. 

The  address  was  then  put  and 
carried  unanimously. 

22.— Mr.  R.  Martin  moved  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  respect* 
ing  cruelty  to  horses. 

The  house  proceeded  to  a  divi- 
sion without  any  discussion,  whea 
there  appeared — 

For  the  third  reading  •  .  40 

Against  it 16 

Majority  for  it     .     .     •     24 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

House  of'  Lard&t  July  2. — ^Tbe 
royal  assent  was  given  by  com- 
mission to  the  Loan  Bill,  the  Irish 
Treasury  Bills  Bill,  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  Bill^  the  Wool  Register 
Bill,  the  Naval  Stores  Bill,  the 
Scotch  Distilleries  Bill,  the  Vag- 
rant Laws  Bill,  the  East  India 
Trade  Bill,  and  several  other  pub- 
lic and  private'  bills. 

Several  bills  were  brought  from 
the  commons,  among  which  were 
the  Captured  Slaves  Bill,  by  Mr. 
Brogden,  and  the  Cruelty  to  Horses 
Bill,  by  Mr.  R.  Martin. 

House  of  Commons,  —  Sir  /. 
Macintosh  wished  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion of  the  noble  lord.  When  in 
that  house  it  was  urged  upon  the 
noble  lord  that  some  effectual 
remonstrance  ou^ht  to  be  made 
to  the  ministers  of  France,  rela- 
tive to  the  continuance  of  tl)e 
African  slave  trade  by  certain  of 
her  subjects ;  and  to  the  degree  of 
countenance  which  such  indivi- 
duals received)  from  the  want  of 
some  effective  interposition  on 
the  part  of  the  French  govelm<* 
ment,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end 
to  their  prc^^tices ;  the  noble  lord 
intimated 
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iMmaitd  that  there  was  in  tbt 
legislative  body  of  that  kii^dom, 
a  disposition  which  was  fhvour«- 
ftfole  to  the  oontiaQaace  of  this 
trade,  and  insinuated  that  it  was 
upon  this  account  that  no  more 
vigorous  measures  had  been 
adopted  by  that  government  to 
repress  the  traffic  notoriously  cap- 
ried  an  upon  certain  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  under  the  French 
flag.  It  jiow,  however,  appeared, 
that  the  chamber  of  deputies  it- 
self had  complained  of  the  exist, 
ence  of  this  evil ;  it  seemed  that 
a  complaint  had  be^i  made  there, 
aad  diat  it  had  been  most  warAily 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
French  miniister.  Now  these  two 
statements  being  opposite  to  each 
other,  he  (sir  J.  Machitosh)  wish- 
ed to  ask  the  noble  lord  whether 
his  information  bad  proceeded 
upon  any  written  document  ?  and 
if  it  had,  whether  the  noble  lord 
would  have  any  objection  to  have 
it  laid  befoire  parliament  ? 

The  tnarqids  of  LondrndfrrysM, 
Ae  source  to  which  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  was 
alluding  had  rather  confirmed  his 
(lord  Londonderry's)  statement  of 
a  former  evening.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  what  the  French  minis- 
ter of  marine  stated,  that  there 
was  this  kind  of  feeling  in  the 
French  legislature.  It  had  hap- 
pened, in  point  of  fact,  that  very 
recently  there  had  been  discus- 
sicMis  upon  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade  in  both  of  the  cham- 
bers. That  which  had  taken  {^ace 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  might 
serve  to  show  the  difficulties 
which  were  likely  to  occur  in  any 
future  consideration  of  the  same 
subject  in  that  chamber.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  too  true,  that 
there  was  at  this  moment  a  very 


f  trong  coloiiial  spirit,  both  m  the 
chamber  of  peers  and  the  chamber 
.of  deputies,  which  looked  with 
yery  little  favour  at  any  great  and 
benevolent  law,  like  that  which 
abolished  the  traffic  in  slaves. 
He  (lord  Londonderry)  had  been 
Tory  glad  to  find  that  the  minister 
of  marine  on  this  occasion  spoke 
in  an  extremely  proper  manner, 
both  with  respect  to  the  principle 
upon  which  policy  and  humanity 
demanded  such  an  abolition,  and 
on  the  obligation  of  preserving 
the  public  faith,  pledged  by  so 
many  .treaties,  entire.  With  ve« 
spect  to  laying  the  information 
before  the  house,  he  trusted  that 
the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman would  be  satisfied  with 
this  explanation. 

Sir  James  Macmtotk  did  not 
wish  to  press  the  matter  on  the 
house,  but  conceived  that  such  a 
paper  might  have  explained  so 
extraordinary  a  contradiotion  be- 
tween the  two  statements. 

The  marquis  of  Londonderry  said 
that  the  minister  of  marine  had 
hitherto  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  more  redress  than  he  himself 
had  done. 

On  the  motion  of  the  marquis 
of  Londondeny  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  duke  of  Clarence's  an* 
nnity  bill,  the  grant  of  arrears 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bermd,  Mr, 
Creevey,  Mr,  Beechery  Mr.  Motick, 
and  Mr.  Brougham.  The  last 
honourable  gentleman  explained, 
in  answer  to  a.  remark  of  the 
noble  marquis  (Londonderry)  On 
the  preceding  night,  that  the  me- 
morial of  the  queen  on  her  right 
to  be  crowned  was  only  eleven 
days  in  preparing,  viz.  from  June 
12,  when  the  proclamation  ap- 
peared in  the  Gasette,  to  the  23d 
(Ssiturday,)  and  was  presented  on 
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th6  following  Monday,  during 
part  of  which  time  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend>  Mr.  Denman, 
had  been  indisposed,  and  as  to 
any  alterations  her  majesty^s  claim 
might  render  necessary,  there  was 
an  instance  in  which  such  altera- 
tion had  been  made  only  two 
days  previous  to  the  ceremcmy. 
^  The  marquis  of  Idmdondemf  re- 
plied, that  he  did  not  intend  to 
throw  any  reflection  on  the  pro- 
fessional conduct  of  her  majesty's 
legal  advisers,  but  he  begged 
leave  to  state  that  their  attention 
must  have  been  long  since  di- 
rected to  this  subject:  that  her 
majesty  had  some  time  ago  pre- 
sented a  memorial,  desiring  to 
know  in  what  way  she  was  to 
attend  the  coronation,  to  which 
the  reply  was,  that  it  rested  with 
the  king  to  nominate  who  should 
be  present,  and  his  majesty  was 
advised  that  he  could  not  allow 
her  to  be  present.  Her  majesty 
rejoined  that  she  should  be  pre- 
sent, if  not  absolutely  prohibited, 
and  it  was  fartlier  replied,  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  advised 
that  her  majesty  could  not  be  re- 
ceived. Her  majesty *s  legal  ad- 
visers could  not  therefore  be  taken 
by  surprise.  Since  the  above, 
three  memorials  had  been  pre- 
sented. One,  June  21st,  to  the 
king  as  sovereign.  Another, 
June  25th,  praying  to  be  heard 
by  counsel,  was  not  addressed  to 
the  king  in  council,  which  was 
remedied  by  another,  dated  July 
]«  There  jcould  therefore  be  no 
delay  on  the  part  of  ministers. 
With  respect  to  the  last,  he  was 
authorised  to  say  that  the  petition 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  would  be 
granted  as  a  matter  of  favour, 
^ut  not  of  right. 
Mr,  Dcnjnan  and  Mr.  Brovg/iam 


severally  explained,  that  no  legal 
application  oouki  be  properly 
made  before  the  day  was  abeoiute* 
ly  fixed,  and  ministers  should  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  alight 
information  to  create  delay. 

On  the  question  that  the  duke 
of  Clarence's  bill  be  read  a  third 
time  Mr:  Bemal  moved  that  the 
arrears  should  only  be  from  July 
1,  1821,  instead  of  1818. 
For  the  amendment  .  •  33 
Against  it    •     ,     ,     •    d4 


61 


The  bill  was  then  passed. 

The  extra  post  bill  was  r^ected 
by  a  majority  of  8. 

Mr.  Scarlett  withdrew  his  poor 
relief  bill  till  next  session. 

The  metropolis  police  biU  was 
read  athird  time  and  passed, 

PRIVT  COUVCIL. 

The  Queeiii  right  to  he  crowned. 

July  5. — At  ten  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning  the  privy  oonii- 
cil  met  at  Whitehall,  to  hear  her 
mcyesty's  council  in  suppcMrt  of 
the  queen's  legal  right  to  be 
crowned  with  ik^  king  at  the  ap- 
proaching solemnity  of  the  coro- 
nation. For  many  years  so  laif^ 
a  privy  council  Imd  not  met^ 
there  being  forty-nine  privy  conn- 
sellors  present,  together  with  a 
.large  assemblage  of  membeit  of 
parliament  not  of  the  coundL 

As  soon  as  the  members  had 
taken  their  seats,  no  objection 
was  made  to  the  admission  of 
strangers;  the  small  space  near 
the  door,  which  is  only  capable 
of  containing  about  a  dosen  per* 
sons,  was  instantly  filled. 

The  clerk  of  the  council  pro- 
ceeded to  read  three  memorials 
transmitted  by  her  majesty  to  the 
king,  asserting  her  legal  right  to 
participate  in  the  honours  of  the 
coronatioii| 
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tfliroiialion,  and  praying  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  shall  be  taken  and  corn*- 
manicated  to  her  majesty. 

The  clerk  also  read  the  order 
of  the  council  y  that  her  majesty 
shoold  be  heard  by  counsel  in 
obedience  to  the  prayer  of  one  of 
her  memorials,  at  ten  o'clock  on 
that  morning.  * 

Mr.  Brougham    rose    at   ten 
minntes  past  ten  o'clock  to  state 
her  majesty's  claim.  He  observed, 
that  he  had  a  communication  to 
make  at  the  outset,  to  which  he 
claimed  their  lordships'  attention. 
He  had  a  very  short  time  since, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  heard 
there  was  an  ancient  book  depo- 
sited in  the  care  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster,    called 
the  *'  Uler  RegaHs^"  and  which 
was  a  written  formula  of  the  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  at  the  coro- 
nation of  a  sovereign.    It  was  in 
€act  the  book,   in  virtue  of  the 
records  in  which  the  dean  and 
chapter    were    always    admitted 
><  to  instruct'^  the  king,  and  if  the 
queen  shall  be  found,  to  instruct 
'  her  also,  as  to  the  parts  of  the 
ceremony  which  they  are  to  ob- 
serve during  the  solemnity.     Her 
majesty's    counsel    had    lost  no 
time  in  applying  for  permission  to 
examine  this  ancient  record ;  but 
he  regretted  to  say,  that  their 
applicadou  was  not  attended  with 
tiiat  courteous  felicity  of  access, 
which  they  had  to  acknowledge 
the  kindness  of  receiving  in  other 
quarters  of  reference,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  for  them  to  make 
in  behalf  of  her  majesty  during 
their  research.     The   dean  and 
chapter  replied  to  the  application 
of  her  majesty's  counsel  to  see  the 
^Liber  Rfgalis*  that  they  could 
pot  grant   the   retj^uest  without 


sufficient  authority  or  legal  sanc- 
tion. 

The  earl  of  Harrotoby  said  that 
they  should  send  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  Mr.  Brougham  might 
go  on  in  the  mean  time,  subject 
to  a  future  reference  of  his  ex-» 
tracts  with  the  original,  if  he 
deemed  it  necessary. 

After  a  short  conversation  as  to 
the  form  of  proceeding  between 
the  lord  Chancellor  the  earl  (^ 
Harrowby,  and  Mr,  Brougham^  the 
latter  said,  he  would,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  the  opinion  of  their  lord- 
ships, proceed  with  his  argument 
without  at  present  delaymg  the 
council  until  the  arrival  of  the 
book. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  commenced 
by  observing,  that  "  the  king  had 
the  right  of  being  crowned,    was 
a  proposition  which  he  thought 
he  should  have  no  difficulty  of 
supporting;  and  that  the  queen 
enjoyed  the  same  right, he  thought 
he  could  establish  upon  exactly 
the    same    legal    ground.     The 
ground  upon  which  he  mainly  re- 
lied was  a  uniform,  uninterrupted 
practice,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
thought  he  should  be  permitted 
to  use  and  avail  himself  of  these 
terms  in  a  court  of  justice,  ^nd  in 
which  he  should  be  justified  in 
establishing  out  of  them  the  le^al 
existence  of   any  private  right. 
That  some  interruptions  had  arisen 
in  this  uniform  practice  he  wa» 
prepared  to  admit  and  explain, 
for  they  were  such   as   did  not 
affect    the  uninterrupted    right; 
but,  in  the  mode  in  which  he  had 
to  account  for  them,  rather  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed  it.     There 
would  be  two  propositions  which 
he   entreated    their  lordships   to 
bear  in  mind  while  he  went  through 
liis  narrative  of  historical  facts. 

Th0 
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The  first  was  the  uniform  exercise 
of  the  right;    namely,    that  no 
king   had    ever    been    crowned, 
being  married  at  the  time  of  his 
coronation,    without  the   queen- 
consort  herself  partaking  with  the 
king  in  the  solemnity  of  the  coro- 
nation ;  and,  secondly,  that  there 
Bever   was    a    queen-consort    in 
England  who  had  not  partaken  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation : 
but  in  making  these  two  propo- 
sitions he  begged  of  course  to  be 
understood,   as  using  them  sub- 
ject   to   the  usual  quahfications 
of  general    propositions;    which 
were  —  being    bound     to    show 
that  where  any  interruptions  had 
existed,  they  did  not  compromise 
the  general  right.    With   inter- 
ruptions as  to  the  first  proposi- 
•ition  he  had  but  one  to  contend, 
which  was  capable  of  easy  solu-* 
tion.    As  to  the  second,  he  could 
easily  and  satisfactorily  explain 
wbatever  exceptions  had  arisen, 
fer  they  were  few,  and  tended  to 
confirm  the  right  of  the  queen- 
consort.    The  learned  gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lords  of  the  council  to 
various  records  which  he  quoted 
from  English  history,  in  order  to 
establish    his    proposition, —  the 
right    of  British    queens   to  be 
crowned,    from     the    year    784, 
through  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
lines,  down  to  the  house  of  Tudor. 
In  Henry  the  second  s  reign  a  re- 
markable circumstance  occurred  : 
•the    solemnity  of  crowning    his 
eldest  son  took  place  in  his  father  s 
life-time ;  the  prince  was  marrieid 
to  a  daughter  of  Louis  of  France, 
and  she  was  not  crowned  although 
her  husband  was.     The  novelty 
of  that  omission  of  what  was  con- 
sidered a  uniform  ceremony  le^l 
to  a  complaint  and  remonstruuce 


to  the  king  of  England,  and  tht 
result  was,  that  he  had  rocourse 
for  redress  to  the  usual  process  of 
kings— to  arms,  and  a  declaratioii 
of  war ;  and  in  front  of  his  reasons 
for  taking  that  step,  the  Frenob 
l^ing  placed  the  omission  to  crowQ 
his  daughter  with  her  husband« 
Henry  was  at  length  obliged  to 
submit,  for  he  went  over  to  France 
and  entered  into  some  compro- 
mise with  Louis  to  avert  hosti<- 
lities,  aqd  the  daughter  of  the 
French  king  was  solemnly  ctowd- 
ed  at  Winchester  by  bishops  and 
Other  venerable  and  distinguished 
authorities,  who  were  ^ent  over 
from  France  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  her  coroi^ation  with  soitr 
able  splendour* 

When  Mr.  Brougham  had  anri* 
ved  at  the  reign  of  Ridiard  the 
second, 

The  tori  <^  Harrowby  said,  that 
as  he  had  come  to  a  point,  he 
wished  to  inform  him,  that  the 
book  from  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Westminster  was  now  in  the 
couociUroom  if  he  wished  to  refef 
to  it. 

Mr.  Brovgkam  thanked  his 
.lordship  for  the  information,  but 
said  that  he  should  at  present 
prefer  pursuing  his  line  of  historic 
narrative,  and  that  he  should  by 
and  by  avail  himself  of  their  lord- 
ships' kind  permission  to  refer  to 
the  "  Liber  RegalU'*  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  era  of  Henry  the  sixth, 
the  learned  counsel  said,  be  shoald 
refer  to  the  law  of  Scotland  about 
the  period  of  history  at  which  he 
was  passing.  The  Scottish  do- 
cui^ents  contained  enough  to 
estabhsh  the  fact,  that  no  king  of 
Scotland  who  was  married  at  the 
time  of  his  coronation,  was  ev«r 
crowned  without  his  consort;  nor, 
where  the  marri^*^  took  place 
afterwards^ 
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fAervards,  was  there  an  instance 
in  which  a  Scottish  queen  was 
not  crowned  as  soon  as  possible 
after  she  became  queen.  In  the 
Scottish  statute  law  there  was  a 
record  having  reference  to  the 
coronation  rights  of  the  queen- 
consort  of  Scotland.  He  claimed 
the  privilege  of  using  the  digest  of 
the  Scottish  statute  law, .  as  a 
precedent  since  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  an  act  of  one  of  the  houses 
of  parliament  in  England.  The 
learned  counsel  then  referred  to 
the  act  1428  in  the  Scottish  sta- 
tutes, cap.  109,  passed  in  the  8th 
parliament  of  James  the  first,  and 
read  the  following  *^  aith  to  be 
made  to  the  queen,  be  the  clergie 
and  the  barronnes:— 

*<  Qi^o  die  dominus  rex,  ex  de- 
liberatione  et  consensu  totius  con- 
cilii,  statuit,  quod  omnes  et  sin- 
guli  successores  prelatorum  regni 
quorumcunque,  necnon  omnes 
singuli  heeredes  futuri  comitum, 
foaronum,  omniumque  libere  te* 
nentium  domini  regis:  teneantur 
facere  consimile  juramentum  do- 
minee  nostree  reginee.  Nee  uUus 
preelatus  de  cetero  admittatur  ad 
suam  temporalitatem,  aut  hesres 
cujttsvis  tenentis  domini  regis  ad 
suas  tenendrias,  nisi  prius  proestet 
reginee  illud  juramentum." 

He  contended,  that  from  this 
authority  of  the  Scottish  statutes, 
his  case  respecting  the  rights  of 
a  queen-consort^  so  far  as  the 
coronation  ceremony  was  con- 
cerned, ^as  rendered  irresistibly 
strong. 

The  case  of  Henry  the  seventh's 
queen  was  next  quoted.  She  had 
been  crowned,  two  years  after 
the  king's  coronation.  This  coro- 
nation was  announced  by  procla- 
mation f  imila^  to  that  which  had 


announced  his  own  two  years  and 
a  month  before,  and  the  order  of 
it,  as  would  be  seen  in  die  Close 
Roll,  and  in  Rymer,  was  similar 
to  that  observed  at  all  other  coro- 
nations of  queens  consort.    The 
varying  conduct    of   Henry  the 
eighth  with  regard  to  his  queens, 
was  then  accounted  for.    Charles 
the  first  was  crowned  without  his 
queen,  -because  of  the  antipathy 
of  the  people  against  the  papists, 
of  whom  she  was  one:  yet  only 
nine  days  before  he  was  himself 
crowned,  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued for  thecrowningof  his  queen, 
but  observing  the  popular  feeling 
to  be  against  such  a  measure, 
that   ceremony  was    postponed. 
The  queen  was  said  to  have  ob* 
jected  to  take  any  part  in  th^ 
coronation,  unless  she  could  be 
assisted  in  it  by  a  popish  priest, 
which  the    constitution    of   the 
country  rendered  absolutely  im- 
possible.    The  same  reasons  ope- 
rated   against    the  crowning  of 
Charles  the  second's  queen,  who 
was   also  a  papist.     James   the 
second  and  his  queen  were  crown-r 
ed  together,  although  thev  were 
both  Roman  catholics.    If  he  and 
his  consort  could  reconcile  it  to 
themselves  to  go  into  a  protestant 
cathedral,  and  to  partake  in  the 
ceremonies  of  a  protestant  ritual, . 
there  was  an  end  of  the  difficulty 
which  he  had  described  as  origi- 
nating from  tlie  words  of  one  of 
the  oaths  having  one  sense  to  one 
of  the    parties   who   took  them, 
and  another  to  the  other.     Since 
the  revolution  every  thing  regard- 
ing this  subject  was  well  known, 
ai^d  every  king  and  queen   had 
been  regularly  crowned.      With 
regard  to   the  queen  of  George 
the  first,  he  must  beg  leave  to 
observe  that,  as  she  had  never 
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been  in  tbts  country,  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  her.  Besides, 
she  was  said  to  have  been  divorced 
^  from  her  husband  by  the  sentence 
of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  court 
before  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
this  country ;  so  that  it  was  le- 
gally impossible  that  she  could  be 
crowned  if  she  had  been  divorced 
from  her  husband,  and  physically 
impossible  if  she  bad  never  set  foot 
in  the  country.  Her  case,  there- 
fore, formed  no  exception  to  her 
present  majesty's  right.  Whilst 
be  was  upon  this  subject  he  might 
be  permitted  to  remark,  as  not 
extraneotis  to  it,  that  he  had  not 
expected  and  did  not  expect  to 
hear  in  that  court,  ds  a  bar  to  her 
majesty's  claim^  that  some  pro- 
ceedings had  been  instituted 
tfgainst  her.  He  made  that  as- 
sertion not  on  his  own  authoritTy 
but  on  the  authority  of*  a  noble 
and  learned  judge,  who,  in  giving 
sentence  on  the  King  and  Wolfe, 
m  the  court  of  the  highest  resort 
in  the  country,  had  said,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  observations 
having  been  made  as  to  the  de- 
fendant having  been  guilty  of 
some  great  offence,  '*  If  a  roan  be 
guilty  of  ever  so  great  an  offence, 
and  the  proceedings  against  him 
fail  in  substantiating  that  offence, 
he  is  to  be  considered  in  law  as 
innocent  as  if  no  such  offence  had 
ever  been  charged  against  him." 

Friday. — Mr.  Brougham  rose  at 
a  few  minutes  after  ten,  to  resume 
his  speech.  He  had  yesterday 
gone  through  a  long  and  unbroken 
series  of  precedents,  showing  that 
no  king  of  England  had  ever  been 
crowned,  he  being  married  at  the 
time  of  his  coronation,  without  his 
consort  participating  in  that  cere- 
mony. Having  gone  so  far,  he 
contended  that  he  had  a  right  to 


assume  his  larger  pro|f>ositioQy  that 
queens-consort  had,  at  all  thnes 
throughout  the  ages  of  English 
hrstory,  themselves  enjoyed  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation.  If 
in  one  or  two  instances  this  was 
not  done  at  the  time  when  th6 
king's  own  coronation  took  place, 
and  supposing  that  there  was  an 
instance  or  two  where  the  queeir- 
consort  became  such  after  "the 
coronation  of  the  king,  rtill  he 
would  affirm,  that  according  to  aH 
the  rules  of  argument,  of  law,  and 
of  common  sense,  those  few  in-^ 
stances,  (admitting  there  were 
some,  though  in  point  of  strict 
fact  he  believed  there  were  none,) 
did  not  in  any  manner  or  degree 
affect  his  general  argument,  which 
he  held  upon  the  authorities  he  had 
cited  to  be  altogether  incontro-' 
vertible.  He  was  not  before  their 
lordships  to  show  where  the  right 
which,  he  asserted  in  behalf  of  the 
qneen-consort  had  been  claimed 
and  refused.  In  every  instance, 
in  which  it  was  actually  possible 
for  a  coronation  of  a'  queen  to 
take  place,  he  had  shown  that  it 
had  been  solemnized.  There  was 
not  a  single  case  which,  quoad 
that  case,  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
uniform  force  of  his  proposition, 
except  that  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
wife  of  Charles  the  first;  and  he 
reminded  their  lordships,  it  was 
merely  a  doubt  so  far  as  that  pav* 
tidilar  case  went.  He  had  a 
right,  then,  to  assume  the  larger 
proposition,  that  all  queens.coil« 
sort  of  England  had,  in  |)otni  df 
fact,  been  crowned.  Nothing 
was  clearer  in  the  rules  of  equity 
and  law,  t1ian  that  non-uses  did 
not  forfeit,  unless  where  they 
clearly,  from  the  length  of  the 
lapse,  involved  a  waver  of  the 
claim.  Where  a  right  had  been 
dispute4 
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dispntedy  and  the  opposition  as- 
s^QLted  to  by  the  party  tacitly,  pr 
Goafirmed  by  a  competent  autho* 
rity,  then,  of  course,  there  was  an 
end  to  the  legal  exercise  of  such  a 
right.  But  here  the  very  reverse 
was  the  facL  Suppose  he  were 
called  upon  to  prove  a  right  of 
way  or  a  right  of  common,  (the 
two  instances  in  which  the  courts 
of  law  were  most  commonly  called 
upon  to  consider  the  length  of 
usage,)  the  principle  of  law  would 
go  with  the  uniformity,  and  the 
absence  of  exercising  the  right  in 
one  or  two  particular  instances 
would  prove  nothing.  There  were 
three  modes  of  calling  into  ques- 
tion the  fact  of  usage.  Firsts  as 
to  its  uniform  enjoyment.  Next^ 
where  the  right  claimed  by  the 
party  had  been  contested,  but 
nevertheless  enjoyed  by  the  person 
exercising  it.  And  the  third  case 
was,  where  the  right  asserted  had 
been  confiscated,  and  an  adjudica- 
tion passed  upon  it:  that  was  of 
course  held  to  be  conclusive 
against  the  party,  where  the  right 
claimed  was  refused,  opposed,  and 
not  acquiesced  in — then  he  ad- 
mitted that  no  long  admission  of 
the  right  could  be  pleaded  without 
the  ftoal  intemiptiott  of  the  bar. 
He  entreated  their  lordships  to 
try  the  usage  of  the  coronation  of 
the  queen-consort  by  these  thr^ 
principles  of  investigating  such 
rights  founded  upon  immemorial 
Cttstom*  Of  the  first,  namely, 
unifonn  enjoyment,  they  haid 
abundant  proof.  As  to  the  se- 
oond,  namely,  the  occurrence  of 
interruption  m  the  exercise  of  the 
right,  non-acquiescencd  in  that  in- 
terruption, a  successful  and  most 
com{Mete  resistance  to  the  attempt 
to  withhold  the  exercise  of  the 
right,  they  had  that,  fully  sustain- 


ing his  proposition,  in  the  case  of 
the  .wife  of  Prince  Henry ;  where 
Henry  thought  proper  in  his  life- 
time to  crown  his  eldest  son  with- 
out also  crowning  thai  eldest  son's 
consort.  He  had  therefore  with 
him  the  uniform  enjoyment  of  the 
right  her  majesty  claimed;  theu 
the  successful  resistance  of  an  at-, 
tempt,  as  in  Henry's  case,  to  delay 
the  exercise  of  the  right;  and 
lastly,  the  total  absence  of  any 
acyudication  or  confiscation,  or 
any  thing  like  either  in  any  single . 
instance  against  him.  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  other  possible  way  of 
showing  the  existence  of  the  right, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  assuming,  proving,  and,  as  he 
thought,  establishing  it.  How 
dse,  before  the  court  of  daims, 
were  rights  of  service  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  establish- 
ed ?  How  else  did  the  barons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  show  their  right 
to  carry  the  canopy  over  the  kikig« 
apd  to  have  a  part  of  that  canopy 
for  their  service  ?  Suppose  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  barons  should, 
for  want  of  specific  proof,  in  the 
l^>se  of  ages,  fail  to  show  that 
they  had  exercised  that  privilege 
— would  that  countervail  the  va- 
lidity of  their  claim,  founded  on 
repeated  usage?  Certainly  not. 
He  would  venture  to  say  that 
there  were  at  least  half  a  dozen 
instances  in  which  the  barons 
could  not  show  they  had  exer- 
cised their  asserted  right:  and 
would  any  of  these  instances, 
where  that  proof  failed,  shake  the 
firm  hold  of  their  long  and  unde- 
niable usage?  Upon  a  reference 
to  the  services  which  were  to  be 
performed  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation,  it  was  clear,  from  the 
separate  rights  held  upon  the  per- 
formance of  particular  kinds  of 
attendance 
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attendance  upon  the  queen,  thftt 
her  part  of  the  ceremony  was  sub- 
rtantive,  independent,  and  prin- 
dpal— that  her  right  was  clearly 
within  herself,  slnd  not  dependent 
upon  the  mere  will  of  the  kin^. 
So  essential,  indeed,  was  it  that 
she  should  be  crowned  with  all 
the  forms  of  pomp  which  belonged 
to  such  a  solemnity,  that  the  same 
writs  of  summon^  were  issued, 
and  nearly  the  same  demands  of 
sefvice  made  upon  officers  of 
state,  as  when  the  king  himself 
was  crowned.  The  usage  clearly 
governed  the  right,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  this  solemnity  of  coro- 
nation, which  was  altogether  the 
creature  of  precedent,  and  existed 
only  by  its  authority.  The  queen^s 
coronation  was  in  itself  mani- 
festly a  substantive,  important, 
and  independent  ceremony,  illus- 
trative of  the  right  of  the  one  party, 
and  not  dependent  or  contingent 
«l>on  the  mere  will  of  the  monarch. 
The  origin  of  the  king's  ceremonial 
was  lost  in  remote  antiquity ;  but 
the  numerous  tenures  and  depen- 
dencies determinable  by  the  non- 
performance of  services  at  the  so- 
lemnity, showed  how  important  it 
was  intended  to  be  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  The  only  grounds  of 
right  for  theking*s  coronation,  the 
queen  equally  had  for  hers ;  and 
Acre  were,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  separate  forms  prescribed 
for  those  who  were  officially  to  at- 
tend her  ceremony.  The  learned 
counsel  then"  quoted  some  pas- 
sages from  the  Liber  Rfgaiis,  being 
ihtn-ely  directions  for  particular 
parts  of  the  ceremonial  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  queen's  coronation. 
Every  solemnity  of  which  the 
origin  was  lost  in  distant  anti- 
quity, which  was  in  itself  of  a  most 
high  and  public  nature,  and  which 


occupied  a  gfeat  and  ifnpoHanlf 
space  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
he  would  fearlessly  assert,  must  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  the  right  of 
the  realm,  and  not  as  a  mera  ap^' 
panage  of  the  king.  He  held  the 
coronation  of  the  king  himetelf  to' 
be  a  right  of  this  nature;  and 
that,  not  merely  in  the  present 
times  on  account  of  the  corona- 
tion oath,  (which  had  been  de<^* 
vised  by  the  legislature  on  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,) 
but  also  in  times  long  before  them : 
indeed  it  had  always  been  consi-^ 
dered  as  a  high  and  august  cefe- 
mony  with  which  the  monarch  him^ 
self  could  not  dispense ;  it  bein^ 
the  right  of  the  sovereign,  not  in 
bis  individual  but  in  his  political 
capacity,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  nation,  in  which  capacity 
alone  the  nation  knew  him  at  his 
coronation.  So  much  with  regard 
to  the  coronation  of  the  king. 
The  coronation  of  the  queen  ought 
to  be  considered  in  a  similar  light, 
from  its  having  been  celebrated 
almost  without  interruption  with 
the  same  publicity,  and  from  being 
in  its  natnre  such  as  he  had  re- 
peatedly described  it.  The  kingf 
and  the  queen  being  both  of  them 
the  mere  creations  of  the  law,  the 
solemnities  of  their  coronations 
were  mere  creations  of  the  la# 
also,  and  were  known  to  it  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  rights  of  the 
whole  realm  of  England.  He, 
therefore,  who  was  ready  to  titke 
one  step  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
queen's  coronation,  as  a  mere  op- 
tional  ceremony,  ought  to  be  reacrf 
to  take  also  another  step  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  king's  coronation  en 
the  ground  of  its  being  a  vain, 
idle,  empty,  and  expensive  pa« 
geant ;  for  such  it  must  be  to  the 
nation,  if  it  shnply  depended  apon 
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tB«'will  And  pleasure  of  the  king. 
The  trifling  powers  which  of  ne« 
cessity  belonged  to  the  sovereign 
in  his  individual  capacity  formed 
but  a  very  small  chapter  when 
compared  with  those  which  be- 
longed to  him  in  his  political  ca- 
pacity.    Indeed,  there  were  very 
few,  if  any  such,  that  he  knew  of: 
for  the  law  was  anxious  to  deprive 
the  sovereign  of  all  power  as  an 
individual,  and  the  professors  of  it 
bad  even  been  astute  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  the  political 
and  the  natural  capacity  of  the 
king.     Any  distraction  in  favour 
df  the  king's  rights  as  an  individual 
was  most  mapplicable  to  any  ar- 
guments which  regarded  the  coro- 
liftiion,  because  that  was  the  very 
cferemony   in  which  his  political 
capacity   stood  most  prominent, 
and  in  which  his  natural  capacity 
was  most  deeply  merged.     What 
right,  it  might  be  asked,  had  the 
king  to  be  crowned  himself?  The 
answer  was  obvious.    His  right 
Was    founded    upon   immemorial 
usage,  and  upon  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment from  the  earliest  periods 
of  our  history  down  to  the  present 
toe,  with  the  solitary  exception 
6f  Edward  V.    The  same  argu- 
ikient  applied  to  the  case   of  a 
queen.     Her  claim  to  a  corona- 
tion  rested  upon  immemorial  usage 
and  the  numerous  rights  of  indi- 
viduals which  were  interwoven  and 
eimaeeted'  with   it     Indeed,  it 
rested  on  the  same  foundation  as 
the  king*s,  it  was  supported  by 
tiie  same  arguments,  and  the  in- 
femiptions   which  it   had  expe- 
rienced admitted  of  the  same  ex- 
planations that  he  had  given  to 
those  vrhvch  had  occurred  in  the 
case  of  the  king.    He  had  men- 
tioned, in  the  course  of  his  argu. 
tata%  the  rights  which  belonged 


to    other  individuals    in   conse-' 
quence  of  the  queen's  right  to  a 
coronation.     If  a  coronation  was 
not  granted  to  her  majesty,  theif 
rights  were   unavailing  to  them, 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  formed  a 
very    sufficient    reason   why    it 
should  be  celebrated.    That  the 
coronation  was  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  king  by  the  people, 
he  conceived  to  be  a  point  which 
it  was  unnecessary  to  prove  to 
their  lordships ;    but  he  might  be 
permitted  to  remark  to  them,  that 
the  coronation  of  the  queen  was 
even   considered   as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  right  to  enjoy  that 
dignity  in  an  entry  in  a  charter 
roll  of  the  fifth  year  of  king  John, 
now  preserved  in  the  Tower.     The 
entry  to  which  he  alluded  was  the 
grant  of  certain  lands  in  dower  to 
his  queen  Isabella,  and  it  referred 
by  way  of  recital  to  her  coronation 
as  queen,  this  excerpt  was  of  no 
small  importance   in    the  consi- 
deration of  this  question  ;   for  it 
proved  to  their  lordships,  that  in 
times  when  the  coronation  of  the 
king  was  positively  either  his  elec* 
tion,  or  the  recognition  of  his  elec- 
tion as  monarch,  the  coronation  of 
the  queen  was  conducted,  for  the 
very  same  reasons,  with  the  same 
solemnities.      This   was    evident 
from  the  description  of  what  was 
done,  and  from  the  manner  and 
the  avowed  object  of  doing  it. 
John  was  crowned  to  show  that  he 
was  king — "  coronatus  in  regem,^ 
Isabella  was  crowned  to  show  that 
she     was    queen — "  in    reginam 
coronata  communi  consensu  archie- 
fiscoporum^  &c.   &c.     The  very 
same  persons  who  elected,  or  re- 
cognised, or  only  crowned  him  as 
their  monarch,  are,  in  this  pas- 
sage, recorded  to  have  elected,  or 
recognized,  or  only  crowned  her 
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as  their  queen.  Was  it  intended 
to  be  maintained  that  no  right  ex- 
isted, whenever  something  moving 
from  the  crown  was  necessary  to 
the  exercise  of  it?  He  would 
frankly  confess  that  he  knew  of 
no  right  which  a  subject  could  en- 
joy without  the  interposition  of 
the  crown  in  some  manner  or 
other.  All  writs  issued  from  the 
crown,  and  no  right  could  be 
maintained  without  them ;  yet* 
would  any  one  dispute  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  obtain  them? 
JSupposing  a  peer  were  to  die, 
and  the  crown  were  to  refuse  a 
writ  of  summons  to  his  eldest 
son  :  it  was  said  to  be  by  petition 
of  right  alone  that  he  could  sue 
to  the  crown  to  be  admitted  to  his 
father's  reasons;    and   yet  that 

Setition  of  right  would  be  consi- 
ered  as  a  strict  undeniable  legal 
right  He  could  refer  also  to 
cases  in  which  the  subject  could 
'  demand,  not  merely  the  king's 
writ,  but  also  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, to  which  he  was  entitled,  not 
by  a  common  law  right,  but  by  a 
right  given  him  by  an  express 
statute ;  for  instance,  in  all  cases 
relative  to  prize-money.  Again, 
supposing  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons were  to  die  a  natural  death 
after  sitting  for  seven  years,  and 
the  king  were  to  refuse  to  issue 
his  proclamation  to  convoke  ano- 
ther within  three  years  of  that 
period,  as  ordered  by  the  first  of 
William  and  Mary,  sec.  2.  cap.  2., 
would  it  be  asserted  that  the  sub- 
ject would  have  no  right  to  call 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  king 
to  convoke  another  parliament, 
because  such  proclamation  could 
not  issue  without  an  act  of  the 
crown  ?  He  thought  that  none  of 
their  lordships  would  advocate 
such  an  absurdity.     But  the  sub- 


ject and  the  countrv  were  in  full 
possession  of  all  these  rights; 
and  if  the  queen's  right  to  a  coro- 
nation were  put  upon  the  same 
footing,  it  would  be  equally  clear 
that  she  possessed  it,  and  that 
the  necessity  of  granting  it  was  as 
obvious  as  it  was  imperative.  He 
had  heard  it  said  that  her  ma- 
jesty could  not  claim  the  honours 
of  a  coronation  by  prescription* 
because  she  was  not  a  corporation. 
This,  however,  he  denied.  Her 
majesty  certainly  could  prescribe, 
for  what  business  had  they  to  call 
her  majesty  less  a  corporation  than 
the  king  ?  But  still,  supposing  her 
not  to  be  a  corporation,  she  had 
a  right  to  prescribe  as  a  func- 
tionary, holding  a  high  dignity  and 
situation.  This  was  evident  from 
baron  Comyn's  Digest,  who,  under 
the  title  of  Prescription^  lays  it 
down  that  such  a  functionary  can 
claim  by  prescription.  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr,  Brougham  said,  their 
lordships  would  sit  in  dignified 
judgment  on  the  opinion  given  by 
the  great  lawyers  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and,  as  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, finding  they  had  no  diffi- 
culties to  explain,  perceiving  that 
they  had  no  obscurities  to  clear 
up,  they  would  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  those  re- 
mote periods  of  our  history,  to 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  aU 
lude,  but  would  look  back  to  the 
first  decision  that  ever  had  been 
given  on  this  question,  with  that 
decided  confidence  which  the 
names  of  those  privy  counsellors 
before  whom  the  case  was  argued 
would  in  after-times  command — a 
judgment,  which  he  ventured  con- 
fidently to  pronounce,  would  not 
derogate  from  the  high  character 
they  had  so  long  maintained. 
Mr.  Demnan  followed   on  the 
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9hme  side,    ifind,    after    a  long 
tpeech',  called  on  their  lordships, 
9s  a  court  sitting  for  legal  inquiry^ 
to  say  whether  there  ever  was  a 
•case    presented    to    an-  inquest, 
which  depended  on  custom  and 
usage,  where  a  more  complete  and 
perfelct  body  of  6ustom  and  usage 
had '  been    adduced    than    was 
brought  forward  on  the  present 
occasion  ?  If  her  majesty's  daim 
Svere  refused,  no  dignity  was  safe, 
no  property  was  secure,   not  a 
Single  institution  could  be  said  to 
test  <m  a  firm  foundation.     If  thh 
Coronation  of  the  queen  could  not 
be  supported  by  custom,  the  rest 
^f  that  ceremonial  could  not  be 
ii'upported.    '  Why  was  this  coun^ 
try  governed  by  a  king  ?  Why  did 
Hre  submit  to   a  kingly  govern- 
ment? Because  the  earliest  a^es, 
because  all  times,  had  recognized 
that  form  of  government,  and  be^ 
Viause  we  cduld  it^ce  that  custom 
bieyond  all  time  of  memory.    No- 
thiag  cduld  be  more  dangerous 
^han  to  separate  royalty  from  the 
^circumstances  which  belonged  to 
It  and  addefd  to  its  dignity.    The 
lives  and  properties  t)f  meit  de* 
pended  for  their  security  upon  the 
^ame  principle*    Why  was  there  a 
liouse  of  peers,  in  which  noble 
lords  ^  formed  a  part  of  the  lei^is- 
iature?    Why   were  there   com- 
moners, who  sat  as  representatives 
t)f  the  people  ?  Precisely  because 
Custom  bad  ordered  it  so.     Cus- 
tom was  the  author  of  the  law  and 
the  law-makers.    Custom  autho- 
rized the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
Vnons,  to  enact  laws  for  the  go- 
Vemment  of  this  realm.     All  pro- 
perty, all  dignity,  all  offices  ex- 
isted,   because  they  were  sanc- 
tioned by  prescriptive  custom,  or 
because  custom  gave  a  prescrip- 
live  right  to  create  them* 


Saturday. — The  privy  council 
resumed  this  morning,  soon  afler 
ten  o'clock.  Below  the  bar  wa$ 
again  crowded  to  excess. 

Counsel  were  then  called  hi. 

Mr,  Brougham  said,  he  now 
held  in  his  hand,  and  was  pte^ 
pared  to  lay  before  the  council,  the 
documentary  evidence  to  which 
he  and  his  learned  friend  had  ad- 
verted in  the  course  of  their  ad. 
dresses  in  support  of  her  majesty's 
memorial. 

Lord  Harrowlnf. — Mr.  Attorn^* 
^neral,  have  yon  any  observa- 
tions to  offer  on  what  counsel  have 
stated  to  their  lordships) 

The  Attomet/'General  then  rose. 
^— He  said,  he  perhaps  should  best 
discharge  his  duty  by  stating,  at 
the  commencement,  that,  in  his 
own  opinion  the  argument  and 
claim    were    wholly    Unfounded. 
That  the  claim  Was  not  founded 
on  any  recognized  law,  appeared 
from  the  statements  and  course  of 
proceeding  adopted  by  her  ma- 
jesty*8  counsel.     He  Would  add 
that  the  claim  now  made,  so  far 
from  ever  being  supposed  to  have 
any  foundation,    was    not  even 
mentioned  by  any  writer  on  the 
laws  and  constitution.      It  had 
never  been  agitated  or  alluded  to 
in  any  way — not  even  by  those 
Writers  who  had  touched  on  this 
)>rivileges  peculiar  to  a  queen  con- 
sort.     The    one    single    ground 
urged  in  support  of  the  claim  was 
usage — that  usage  was  supposed 
to  have  prevailed  through  a  long 
series  of  years  at  the  coronation 
of  kings  who  were  married.     It 
had  been  stated  with  confidence 
that  such  usage  was  evidence  in 
support  of  the  right ;    but  when 
they  were  talking  of  rights  founded 
on  usage,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
state  that    particular   fbicts  had 
Q  takea 
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takMi  fltc^.    la  |dl  such  cases, 
where  the  fkcts  w^rj^  relied  00,  it  . 
was  essentia  to  state  the  circuo^ 
stances  that  had  attended  such 
facts,  the  peculiarities  that  had 
accompanied  the  alleged  jprivilege, 
whether  it  was  right  of  way  or 
otherwise*     As  to  the  right  of 
way,  fcHT  instance;  if  peroussion 
were  giren  to  use  certain  ps^ths  or 
roads,  the  fact  of  such  permission 
having  preceded  the  use,  at  once 
destroyed  the  claim  of  right.    If 
the  licence  and  pennission  were 
fNTOved,  there  wa»  an  end  of  the 
right    By  that  propf,  all  the  in- 
ferences drawn  iropi  the  use  were 
at  an  end — they  were  at  once  de- 
strayed.    The  coronation  was  for 
the  {lurpose  of  the  mpparch's  re- 
cognition by  the  people,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  king  to  enter  into 
the  solemn  eompact  to  preserve 
the  laws*    The  coronation  of  a 
queen  was  9^  mere  ceremony,  but 
^t  of  the  JLing  wtti  something 
more  than  ceremony.    His  coro- 
liation  was  accompanied  by  im- 
pprtant  political  acts—the  recog- 
i^tian  by  the  people^  and  on  tbn 
father  bai|d,  the  solemn  coippi^ 
f  ptered  into  by  the  sovereign  |o 
pf(9Serf e  a(id  maintain  the  laws  of 
the  realm.    Still,  however,  as  iar 
s^  the  king  was  eoncemed,  it  we4 
aper^empny;  it  wa^  npMeceasary 
to  the  9orereign*s  poftf^ssion  <^tha 
^own<rit  was    what   »foceede4 
pBfm  hw  will,  a^d  migki  bp  di^r 
paased  with.    But  the  qpeen  coi^ 
sort,  who  filled  no  political  cha* 
plater  in  the  st^te,  had  only  en^ 
|oyed  ti^e  privjl^e.  hacanse  she 
was  the  king*B  consort.    With  rer 

rti  to  a  queen  consort;,  when 
was  crownedi  there  was  no  re-? 
fing»ition  of  her  by  the  p<9ople,  no 
etqpipafit  towards  the  people. 
Itiere  was  no  engagemeat  h^tween 


her  an4  the  subiects  of  Ae  n^stni* 
This  hci  established,  that,  with 
respect  to  a  queen  consort,  aXco- 
ronation  was  an  honorary  ceire* 
mony,  unaocompaaied  b^  any  actJi, 
That  the  coronation  neither  was, 
nor  had  been,  considered  to  be 
essential  to    the    possession   <^ 
the  crown,  was  proved,  by  the 
fact  of  considerable  delays  lutvinf 
often  taken  place  between  the  as- 
cension of  the  monarch  and  his 
coronation.    Henry  the  sixth,  for 
instance,   was  iy>t  crowned  till 
eight  years  after  the  crown  had 
descended  to  him*    Again,  in  cht 
«'  PUoi  of  the  Cr0m,"  it  was  heUU 
that  the  king  was  fully  invested 
with  the  crown,  the  moment  it 
descended  to  him;  that  he  wap 
absolutely  king,  althongfa  thesa 
should  have  been  no  coronatioBw 
[f  the  coronation  of  a  (ring,  ki^ 
portanc  as  he  held  it  to  be,  pnn 
peeded  from  the  sovereign  wiU,  ^ 
fortiori  it  must  be  so  with  that  of 
(^  queen  consort    The  rights  of 
the  queen  consort  did  not  pvoceed 
&om  any  coronation;  thev  flowed 
fiK>fn  her  relationship  to  the  save- 
reign.    Her  rights  were  complete 
^d  absolute  without  any  coiona^ 
tioQ.    Nor  was  it  essential  to  Urn 
people,  for  the  queen  consori  00- 
cnpied  no  political  station.     This 
view  of  the  right  was  stnengtfaeDed 
by  the  important   preaiSble   of 
William  ana  Mary,  which  settled 
the  coronation  oath*     Tl^  Ian; 
guagi^  of  the  act  applied  to  queens 
regnant,  not  to  queens  ^onsor^ 
for  to  the  latter  no  oath  i^as  ad* 
ministered.     As   the  ^th  was 
prescrU>ed,  it  became  necessacr 
that    every    reding     monarch 
should   be  crowned,   that  there 
might  be  the  oath  and  recognition ; 
but  tfa^  law  made  no  mention  of 
any  thug  that  rendered  such  m 
ceremony 
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oervmony  requiflite  in  the  iniliiice 
of  a  queen  confOfi.  How  then 
could  the  crowning  of  a  qiieen 
ooaoort  be  considerod  a  necessary 
adjonct  of  the  coronation  of  lhe> 
reigning  monarch?  No  part  ^f  the 
ceremony  rendered  her  presence 
requisite.  Se)den*s  work  had 
been  quoted  in  svpp<»t  of  the 
ineoMiriat ;  amongst  o^her  thines, 
Selden  expressly  said  that  uie 
**  anointing,  dsc.  of  the  queen 
consort,  were  dignities  communi- 
cated by  the  king.*"  Seiden  fur-v 
ther  stated,  that  the  anointing  of 
the  queen,  as  well  as  her  conse^ 
cmtion — it  was  in  fact  a  conse* 
er«tion  rather  than  a  coronation 
•p— ntoceeded  from  the  *'  request*' 
flnd  ^'demand''  of  the  king,  after 
b0  bad  been  crowned,  made  to 
the  metropolitan,  who  had  per* 
formed  sMi  oeremony*  fiiacton 
bed  entered  largely  into  the  par- 
tienlars  d(r|£iroii«lkMiefv^,but  no| 
one  word  of  the  queen's  corona* 
tion«  There  was  not  a  single 
le:w  writer  that  had  touched  upon 
the  existence  of  each  a  right,  as 
appertaining  to  a  queen.  Black? 
Stone  hed  it  not,  nor  lord  Coke, 
nor  Seidell.  He  next  adverted  al 
eone  Isiigth  to  the  pseeedents 
quoted  by  his  learned  mends  op* 
poeite,  begiiming  with  that  of 
William  the  Conqueror*  The  very 
meoedeuls  quoted  by  his  learned 
Ofends  raised  the  mferenee,  if 
there  wens  no  other  arguments, 
tiiat  the  aet,  so  fer  as  related  to 
the  q«een,  wee  entirely  dependent 
00  the  wai  of  the  king.  The  a*- 
(orafsyTgeAeral  then  retenred  large- 
ly to  Rymer,  fiom  whose  book  he 
q«»led  amKwite  passages,  in  sup. 
port  p(  m  main  argument,  that 
the  ceremony  of  a  queen's  ooro- 
jiafioii  was  entirelT  dependent 
upon  the  order  of  the  king.    }a 


all,  from  the  time  0f  Henry  th^ 
seventh,  six  queens  had  beem 
crowned,  and  seven  had  not;  s<v 
that  the  minority  was  against  thai 
present  claim,  which  it  had  been 
attempted  to  support  on  the  plea, 
of  ancient,  uninterrupted  usages 

The  Attonqf  General  cos^ad- 
ed  at  aquartor  before  one  o'clock^ 
and  the  soUcitor-general,  after 
a  short  pause,  rose  to  follow  hit 
learned  friend,  and  of  course  waa 
compelled  to  go  over  the  same 
sround,  strengthemng  and  coa'^ 
mming  the  preceding  statementi 
hj  sudi  arguments  as  occurred  t# 
his  observance,  and  contending 
that  the  usage  pleaded  by  her 
majesty's  law  officers  arose  entire^ 
ly  from  the  sovereign's  will  an4 
pleasure. 

About  two  o'clock  Mr.  Bnnfghatii 
rose  in  reply,  but  we  can  touch 
but  very  brifAy  on  hie  arguments. 
It  had  been  intimated  that  the 
queen's  right  to  be  crowned  rested 
on  the  jffoclamation  of  the  king;, 
but  it  mig^t  as  well  be  pleadM 
that  the  right  of  the  eldest  sona 
of  peers  to  seats  in  the  house  of 
lords  rested  on  the  king's  Wntf 
because  usually  preceded  by  it. 
It  had  been  argued  from  the  iroi<d 
pasNlmmuj  that  the  queen's  coror 
nation  dejpended  on  the  kin^ 
will ;  but  It  might  ae  well  be  a»* 
gued,  from  another  term  employe^ 
Cdtgnemtm^J  tfiat  it  was  optional 
in  the  arclf bishop*  If  this  light 
was  unnecessary  for  the  queen, 
how  was  it  neoessary  to  the 
kfaig  ?  He  contended  net  for  tiie 
necessity  but  the  right.  The 
learned  gentleman  then  went  over 
the  various  cases  and  autboritiea 
of  the  learned  counsel  tat  tlje 
crown,  and  concluded  by  atating 
his  opmion,  that  even  if  the  rigkt 
were  not  established,  the  expedi- 
Q  2  ency 
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eiicy  was  such,  that  the  council 
would  be  all  but  criminal,  in  ad« 
rising  that  her  majesty  should  be 
excluded  from  her  part  in  this 
important  ceremony;  for  it  would 
be  setting  an  example  of  the  most 
injurious  nature. 

Mr.  Brougham  concluded  his 
teply  at  half-past  three  o^clock. 
Strangers  were  then  ordered  to 
withdraw ;  the  counsel  and  agents 
on  both  sides,  however,  remaining. 
The  tower  record  keepers  were 
called-in,  to  verify  certain  docu- 
ments produced  by  Mr.  Brougham. 
After  which,  at  a. quarter  to  four 
o'clock,  the  privy  council  ad- 
journed. 

The  decision  was  ultimately 
0gainst^  the  queen's  claim. 

House  of  Lords f  July  4th. — 
'  Several  petitions  were  presented 
against  cruelty  to  animals. 
•  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale^  on  the 
|yreseuting  of  one  of  those  petiti* 
ons,  observed,  that  they  were  all 
against  <!ruelty  to  animals  in  ge-^ 
neral,  whereas  the  bill  before  the 
bouse  had  for  its  object  only  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  one  particular 
^animal.  The  noble  lord  mtimated 
that  he  meant  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure, as  he  did  not  consider  the 
aubject  a  fit  one  for  legislation^ 
«The  laws  which  at  present  existed 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  cruelty. 
He  would,  however,  wait  until  he 
aaw  whether  any  noble  lord  in 
that  house  should  propose  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  bill. 

The  Appropriation  Bill,  the 
Lotteries  Bill,  and  several  other 
bills,  were  brought  from  the  com- 
mons. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the 
Husbandry  Horjses  Bill. — 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said, 

that  he  should  make  no  observa- 

'tioq  4DH  Ifaiji  bill  until  the  thini 


reading, when  the  papers  relatif^ 
to  the  revenue  would  probably  be' 
before  the  house. 

5. — Upon  the  motion  of  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Ireland 
Silk  Bounties'  Bill,  the  Custon^ 
(Ireland)  Collectors*  Bill,  the 
Hops'  Drawback  Exportation 
Bill,  the  Isle  of  Man  Trade  Regu- 
lation Bill,  and  the  captured 
Slaves'  Vessels'  Bill,  were  suc- 
cessively read  a  third  time,  pas- 
sed, and  messages  were  ordered 
to  that  effect  to  the  commons. 

The  assessed  Taxes'  Composi- 
tion Bill,  the  Metropolis  Police 
Bill,  and  the  Audit  Accounts'  Bill, 
passed  through  committees,  and 
were  reported  without  an  amend- 
ment to  the  house. 

6.— The  Earl  of  Shafteifnof 
presented  a  petition  from  Chig* 
well  against  cruelty  to  animals. 

The  Appropriation  Bill,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence's  Annuity  Bill« 
the  Public  Works  Bill,  and  other 
Bills  passed  through  committees* 
The  other  Bills  on  the  table 
were  forwarded  in  their  respective 
stages. 

11. — Soon  after  three  o'clock 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  Brch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  duk^ 
of  Wellington,  the  earl  of  Harrow* 
by,  and  the  earl  of  Westmorland, 
took  Uieir  seats  in  front  of  the 
throne  as  commissioners.;  and  the 
•commons  being  summoned,  the 
speaker,  accompanied  by  a  consi* 
'derabl^  number  of  members,  8(t 
tended  at  the  bar.  The  commissioti 
-for  passing  certain  Bills,  therein 
named,  was  then  read,  when  .the 
royal  assent  was  given  to  the  duk» 
of  Clarence's  annuity  Bill,  the  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  and  the  Lotterr 
Bill. 

The  Lord  Chaneellvr  then  deli, 
vered  the  following  speech :— . 

"My 
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'  ^Mjlotds  and  gentlemen; 

**  We  have  it  «  command  from 
Iiis  -maj^ftty  to  inform  yon,  that 
•the  ttate  of  public  buainess  having^ 
enabled  bim  to  dispense  with 
your  attendance  in  parliament,  he 
has  detennined  -to  put  an  end  to 
Jthis  Bessionv 

**  His  majesty^  however,  cannot 
close  it  without  expressing  his  sa* 
tisfaction  at  the  zeal  and  assiduity 
wi  tfa  which  you  have  prosecuted  the 
laborious  and  important  enquiries 
in  which  you  have  been  engaged. 

*^  He  has  observed,  with  parti* 
cular  pleasure,  the  fhcility  with 
iwhicb  the  restoration  of  a  metallic 
cuirency  has  been  effected  by  the 
authority  given  to  the  bank  of 
£nghndy  to  commence  its  pay* 
ments  in  cash  at  an  earlier  period 
than  -had  been  determined  by  the 
kist  parliament. 

*'  His  majesty  has  commanded 
us  to  acquaint  you,  th^t  he  con- 
tinues to  receive  lro9^  foreign 
|>owers  the  strongest  assurances 
of  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
this  country. 

*^  Gentlemen  of  die  house  of 
f^omroonSy 

"  We  are  commanded  by  his 
majesty  to  return  you  his  thanks 
for  the  provision  whiqh  you  have 
made  for  the  public  service. 

'^  Although  the  public  expendi- 
ture has  already  undergone  consi- 
derable reduction  within  the  pre- 
sent year^  his  majesty  trusts  he 
shall  be  eilabledi  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  peace  and  of  internal 
tranquillity,  to  make  such  further 
reductions  as  may  satisfy  the  just 
expectations  expressed  by  parlia- 
ment. 

"His  majesty  has  commanded 
ns  to  assure  you  of  the  gratifica- 
tion which  he  has  derived  from 
^he    provision    which    you '  have 


made  for  hir  royal  hfghness  th« 
duke  of  Clarence. 

"^  My  lords  and  gendemen, 

**  It  is  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction that  his  mcyesty  has  ob^ 
served  the  quiet  and  good  or^*^ 
der  which  continue  to  prevail  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  which 
were  not  long  since  in  a  state  of 
agitation. 

"  His  majesty  deeply  laments 
the  distress  to  which  the  agricul- 
tural interests  in  many  parts  of' 
the  kmgdom  are  still  subject. 

'<  It  will  be  his  majesty's  most 
anxious  desire,  by  a  strict  atten* 
tion  to  public  economy,  to  do  all 
that- depends  upon  him  for  tha 
relief  of  the  country  from  its  pre- 
sent difficulties ;  but  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  sensible  that  the  succiesa 
of  all  efforts  for  this  purpose  will 
anainly  depend  on  the  continuanca 
of  domestic  tranquillity ;  and  his 
majesty  confidently  relies  on  your 
utmost  exertions*  in  your  several 
counties,  in  enforcing  obedienca 
to  the  laws,  and  in  promoting 
harmony  and  concord  amongst 
«U  deseriptions  of  his  migesty's 
subjects/' 

Then  a  commission  for  proro*- 
guingthe  parliament  was  read.  Af* 
ter  which  the  lord  chancellor  said^ 

'*  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

*^  By  virtue  of  bis  majesty^s 
commission  under  the  great  seal» 
to  us  and  other  lords  .directed, 
and  now  rea.d,  we  do  in  his  majes- 
ty's name,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  commands,  prorogue  this  par- 
liament to  Thursday,  the  20th 
day  of  September  next,  to  be  then 
here  hblden ;  and  this  parliament 
•is  accordingly  prorogued  to  Thurs- 
day, the  20Si  day  ofSeptember  next 

Howe  of  Cotmnons,^AB  soon 
as  the  speaker  had  tak^  thi 
chair^ 
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Mr.    Vmi   dkottgiit  Ifaat  it 
should  be  a  para»OQ«t  duty  with 
minbteim  not  to  ]bave  th^  coootij 
k  the  state  of  irritation  aad  agitati* 
on  in  which  it  was  left  at  the  pro* 
legation  last  session*    W6wcre 
now  witUn  eicht   days   Of  the 
cxMnaticib,  and  as  yet  it  wss  not 
knoim  in  what  sttuation  her  ma^ 
jesty  was  to  be  placed  witii  regard 
to   the   ajppoacfaing    certtiionj. 
Sorely  ministers  would  not  tal^ 
upon  themselves  die  haxard  of 
leaving  the  coiBstry  in  this  itaU 
of  micertainty;  and  still  did  he 
hope  that  they  would  not  renew 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  by 
the  exclttsioii  of  her  msyestf ;  for 
he  thought  that  nothing  coidd  at 
the  preaent  moment  io  eftetaally 
^net  die  public  mind  as  the  par* 
ttcipation  by  the  queen  in   the 
smgust  ceremony  which  was  about 
to  take  place.    It  was  not  vtrith^ 
out  deep  regret,  though  certainly 
Svithoat   surprise^   that   he  had 
Jieaid  of  the  decision  of  die  privy 
council  respecdng  her  xsoMtft 
iriaim  to  be  crowned*      Justice 
now  demanded  dtat  her  nuget^ 
should  be  crowned.    So  anxious 
^sas  he  for  the  preservation  of  the 
•pablic  peace,  that  for  his  own 
fKtt  he  would  willingly  Waive  all 
question  of  her  majesty's  right  to 
it  crowned,  and  receive  it  as  a 
isatter  of  the  grace  and  favour  of 
elhdking.  If  his  mighty  should  be 
•advised  to  grant  thit,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  It  would  be  received 
widi  joy  and  gratitude  throaghout 
<he  country.    If  a  contiUry  system 
were  adopted,  he  for  one  would 
)irotest  against  sach  an  act  cf 
•severity  towards  her  majesty ;  for 
undoubtedly  the  country  would 
'  consider  it  as  such,  and  as  a  fol- 
lowing n^  of  her.  former  per«ectt- 


Tha  hohouraUa  nieaAwr 
ooiKltided  by  moving, 

f'lliat  an  humble  addreas  b# 
pcusented  to  his  aiaiesty,  prsyni 
diat  he  wiU  be  grUaonsly  pleaeed 
to  issue  his  royal  produBAIimi 
for  the  coronation  of  her  majeetyt 
thereby  consulting  the  true  dieni* 
ty  of  the  erown,  the  tranquifiitj 
<M  the  metropolis,  and  the  genend 
expectations  of  the  people.^ 

The  honourable  member  had 
but  just  commenced  the  reading 
of  tins  resolution,  when  the  depu* 
ty  usher  of  the  blade  rod  was 
heard  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
as  he  was  ooncludinf  it,  he  was 
called  to  order  by  the  speaker, 
who  reminded  him  of  the  preseno6 
of  that  officer.  Mr.  Hume  imme- 
diately took  his  seat,  And  dm 
deputy  usher  informed  the  house, 
that  his  majest/s  commisftioneri 
for  giving  the  roval  assent  to  se- 
vend  billa,  and  also  for  the  proro- 
f;ation  of  thiiii  parliament,  attended 
mdie  house  of  peers,  whither  die 
attandanoe  of  the  apeaker  waa 
required* 

Hie  speaker,  accompanied  by 
most  of  the  members  preaen^ 
immediately  repidred  to  the  house 
of  pec^s. 

On  his  return,  the  rieht  ho* 
nourable  genUeman  stood  at  the 
table,  and  having  ttated  that  he 
had  heard  the  speech  of  his  ma- 
jesty delivered  by  the  commissi- 
oners, he  read  a  copy  of  it;  after 
which  the  members  separated. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the 
house  of  lords  met  at  two  o'clock. 
A  royal  commission  was  issued 
under  the  great  seal,  dated  the 
17  th.  for  the  further  prorogation 
of  parliament.  The  eari  of  West- 
moreland aod  the  earls  of  Har- 
rowby  and  Shaftesbury  took  tfaetr 

.s^U 
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T^beAi  mhank  Ae  lord  ptHiimi 
cf  tfae  tomaH  directed  ihb  ye^ 
waM  «flh«r  af  the  Hack  fod  to 
nqiire  the  ftttenduice  «r  ibe 
c«tettM>iMi;  SdoA  after  the  clerk 
aiiimiit,  aeccTOpanied  fay  oHiceri 
of  ^  Mttiiboiift,  came  into  tilie 
kWie  iBBid  ike  <kymttimeion  wci 
read.  Tke  lord  president  of  ike 
cbuiied  tken  infortted  tdie  kottset, 
tktfl  <bef  Mrltajsmit  irhich  stood 
proMg^ed  tl»  tke  SCNk  of  Sep- 


tofeiker  (Ikatdav,)  im  fkrther 
prorogued  tt>  thil  29th  day  of 
Ndtember.  The  eommOBtf  thai 
left  the  har,  and  the  lords  com* 
ntflssitoerft  i^tkdrew.  Owing  to 
tke  absence,  of  tiie  brdChancd* 
lor,  the  carrviag  of  the  mace  was 
dispelled  with. 

The  London  OaasetCe^ the  i7th 
of  November,  announced  the  for* 
ther  prorogation  of  parliament,  to 
the  sSrd  of  Jannary  following* 


CHAPTER  Y. 

SMe  rf.the  Coimtry  external  and  internal. — A  View  of  AtricuUtartf 
Commerce^  and  Mani^actures  during  the  year  1 83 1  • — State  of  Ireland^ 


T|HE  state  of  the  countnr  may 
be  con^dered  vdth  reference 
to  its  foreign  relations,  and  its 
internal  condition;  to  each  of 
which  it  will  be  necessaiy  for  us 
to  advert.  The  former  in  parti- 
cular, presents».upon  the  whole,  a 
sul]ject  of  much  gratifying  consi- 
deration: and  if  the  latter  still 
exdtes  emotions  of  painful  solici- 
tade,  we  hope  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselyes  on  the  appearance 
4iS  some  returning  gleams  of  na- 
tional prosperilg^  which  diffuse  a 
HtUe  diearful  hght  over  the  long 
idouded  scene* 

Whatever  temporary  evils  may 
have  resulted  from  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion from  a  state  of  war  to 
profound  peace ;  and  a  war  too 
which  entailed  singular  calamities 
£ven  upon  tranquillized  Europe, 
owing  to  its  unprecedented  cha* 
racier  and  continuance,  wq  shall 
never  cease  to  celebrate  general 
peace,  as  a  good  for  the  bestow- 
aaent  of  which  we  have  unceasing 


reason  to  be' thankful  to  provi- 
dence.  The  improvement  of  the 
moral  character  is  so  important, 
and  is  by  war  so  essentially  im- 
peded,— the  comfort  of  domestic 
and  social  unions  so  desirable, 
and  so  broken  up  by  the  call  to 
military  entexprize— and  above 
all,  human  life^  is  So  inexpressively 
valuable,  that  we  must  reiterate 
the  sentiment  we  have  avowed^ 
although  we  may  be  thought  to 
possess  more  meekness  than  am- 
bition— ^more  simplicity  than  he- 
roism. 

The  system  upon  which  Europe 
is  now  settied,  is,  that  there  shaH 
be  such  a  distribution  of  power 
among  the  several  principal  states 
that  each  may  be  sufficient,  in  it- 
self, to  maintain  its  independence, 
and  to  withstand  foreign  invasion ; 
and  that  the  restoration  of  ancient 
powers  to  their  former  state  shall 
take  place,  in  subserviency  to 
this  general  principle*  or  where 
it  is  expedient  to  forego  it,  the 
suffering 
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si|$3Tin;  state^shallbe  indemaified 
fat  its  loss  from  the  common  fund 
of  conquest.    The  leadii^g  ground 
of  the.  treaties  and  of  the  condi- 
tiofi  which  they  consti^^^  is  thQ 
maintenance  of  th^  general  p^ace 
of  Enrc^e,  by  the  personal  amity 
of  the  sovereigns^  and  by  a  system 
of  mediation  which  should  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  ^e*- 
Teral  states  in  their  own  internal 
affairs,  and  hold  fprth  their  cpm* 
mon  interest,  aiid  therein,  their 
common   obligation,   to    consult 
the  general  policy  of  Europe  in 
aH  questions  afiecting  l^e  com-* 
mon  safety  of  the  Afferent  na- 
tions.    Whether  or  not  this  com- 
pact involves  or  admits  any  au- 
thoritative arbitration  or  forcible 
interference    in    the    dissentions 
-which  may  arise  between  different 
states,  it  is  at  least  not  beyond 
the  truth  to  state  that  Great  Bri- 
tain  has  in  her  foreign  intercourse, 
and  relations,  acted  up  to  her  en- 
gagements,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the    recent    treaties.      Notwith- 
standing the  situation    in  -^hich 
the  king  of  Portugal  has    been 
placed,  and  the  proceeding  of  the 
populous  in  that  country,  and  the 
forge tfulness  of  her  obligations  to 
British  prowess,  Portugal  is  left 
ip  the  administration  of  her  own 
concerns.'  In  the  contest  betweei^ 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  we  have 
evinced  a  moderation  most  ex- 
emplary.    The    emancipation   of 
so  large  a  customer,  as  has  been 
well  stated,  could  not  but  be  most 
advantageous  to  so  large  a  dealer 
as  Great  Britain.     The  free  com- 
merce  with    South   America,    is 
jiotbing  to  other  kingdoms  in  pro- 
portion to  what  it  will  eventually 
become  to  England.     If  our  in- 
terest were  strong,  the  impotence 
o|  ^he     p6wer    to    be    imured. 


oBenedQveiy  thing  to  ««r  sieisfw^ 
There  was  ;no  restraint^  b|it  in  ; 
omr  own  generosi^.  and  justice*  * 
The  Squ^  AmericauB  were  9fi^  -. 
cordingly  left  to  fight  akme,  and  . 
there  has  been  no  disposition  t» . 
take  advantage  of  the  weakness  -. 
of  a  friendly  power.     Our  officers. » 
and  soldiers  were  prohibited  frons 
enterbg  into  the  service  of.  the 
insurgent  subjects  <^  a  ^  friendly^ . 
state,  and  thus  the  foreigi^  e^liat*  i 
ment  h^U  .secured, the  good ftitlii* 
of  our  country,  with  regard  to  the' 
treaty  signed  at  Madrid  in  1814. 
No  expedition  hft»  therefeie  beoi- 
sent  to  examine  the  strength  of 
the  ti^o  belligerents,  and  no  ex« 
pectation  held  forth  to  the  sue-* 
cessfol party.    ...  .  ., 

Our  existing  relations  with  the' 
state  of  France,  have  been  in  ac* 
cprdance  with  the  spirit  of  geQ&% 
ral  treaties,  and  our  intercourseif 
perfecUy  amicable^  ever  since  the, 
withdrawment  of  the  armies  from 
her  territory.  '  By  the  alien  act 
which  passed  in  both  houses,  with 
large  majorities,  we  performed  a 
duty  towards  the  French  gpvem-' 
ment,  and  exercised  an  act  of 
immediate  prudence  towards  our' 
public  peace  at  home. 

Similar  statements  of  the  spirit 
of  pacification  and  kindness^' 
shewn  by  this  country,  might  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  Ne- 
therlands, to  Sardinia,  to  Naples,' 
to  luly,  and  the  other  states  of 
the  European  continent.  In  al^ 
the  contentions  that  have  arisen' 
among  them,  our  uniform  policy 
has  been  to  presel-ve  the  integrity 
of  treaties  and  the  peace  of  the 
world,  while  nothing  arose  to  in- 
terfere with  the  general  setUc-] 
ment  of  Europe  or  with  British* 
interests.  We  have  observed  a 
strict  neutrality  with  regard  Uk 
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tteifr  internal  concerns,  at  the 
same  time  asserting  throagh  oUr 
^plomatic  correspondence,  the 
Iftw  of  nations,  and  the  principles 
of  general  freedom.  Our  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  Austria 
have  been  maintained  with  inces- 
sant regard  to  the  confidence  of 
treaties.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks  against  Turkey^  has  neces- 
sarily involved  a  prince  and  people 
qf  the  same  religion  with  them* 
aelves«.  The  Russian  people,  and 
of  cpurse  their  army,  exercise  the 
saioe  religion,  and  in  the  same 
fi>nns  with  the  Greeks,  and  the 
emperor  has  been  of  course  in-, 
volved  in  unforeseen  and  delicate 
circumstances;  wbetheir  these 
have  been  in  any  degree  sought, 
or  produced  by,  any  private  views 
of  aggrandizement,  perhaps  we 
^re  not  justified  even  in  suspect- 
ing without  the  further  evidence 
Ifphich  time  alone  can  supply. 
There  exists  at  present  a  sincere 
aim  on  the  part  of  all  the  £u^o-^ 
pean  powers,  England  especially 
yicluded,  to  procure  a  settlement 
of  differences  on  views  of  general 
policy.  Their  mediation  between 
Turkey,  Russia  and  the  Greeks,  is 
fegulated  upon  two  main  prin- 
ciples— the  iirst,  the  termination  of 
a  state  of  things  which,  in  its  uUi-. 
mate  consequence,  may  affect  the 
general  peace  of  Europe ;  the  se- 
cond, on  the  part  of  Turkey ,  against 
any  fanatical  revenge  or  future  ex- 
cesses by  her  misguided  populace. 
If  the  Greek  insurrection  and  the 
pending  discussions  between  Rus- 
sia ana  Turkey  can  be  finally 
settled  upon  this  basis,  all  parties 
will  have  cause  for  satisfaction — 
the  Greeks  will  obtain  security — 
^exander  will  satisfy  his  people^ 
and  Europe  will  see  a  dangerous 
fife  extinguished. 


,  The  friendship  of  Great  Britain, 
and  America  is  unimpaired,  and 
for  the  sake  of  both  countries  wa 
may  be  permitted  to  express  the, 
devout  hope  that  it  may  long 
continue  so.  The  amicable  dis- 
position of  the  two  empires  has 
been  evinced  in  several  circum-. 
stances  since  the  war;  parti- 
cularly in  renewing  the  conven- 
tion of  commerce  until  the  year 
1828,  which  was  to  have. expired 
in  1819 — in  the  British  govern* 
ment  opposing  no  obstacle  to  the 
cession  of  the  Floridas,  but  on 
the  contrary  stimulating  the  Spa* 
nish  government  to  execute  their 
treaties ;  and  in  what  respects  the, 
navigation  acts  of  the  two  coun« 
tries.  In  1817  and  1818 'the. 
American  government  then  dis- 
satisfied, passed  her  own  naviga^ 
tion  laws,  and  her  right  to  do  so 
we  treated  as  indisputable. 

The  colonial  establishmenta 
next  invite  a  moment's  attention* 
It  cannot  be  justly  questioned 
that  these  are  a  very  considerabls' 
expence  to  the  British  natioui^ 
yet  many  of  them,  if jiot  all  yield 
great  advantages  both  of  a  com- 
mercial and  political  nature  to  the. 
parent  protecting  state*  Canada,^ 
fof  instance  is  eminently  bene-.' 
ficial,  not  only  with  prospective^ 
reference  to  any  future  circum- 
stances of  hostility  in  which  wa 
may  become  involved  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  as, 
to  the  maiutenance  of  the  British 
navy.  The  seamen  and  tonnage 
engaged  in  trading  with  Canada, 
compose  a  large  proportion  in  tha 
amount  of  our  navigation.  The. 
vessels  employed  comprise  nearly: 
one-fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
British  empire;  and  in  additioa 
to  this  the  supply  of  timber  would 
be  eminently  needful  in  the  event 
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of  WW  with  the  northern  powers 
of  Evtrope.  The  con8ain]:^on  of 
British  manufactures  in  Canada 
exceeds  that  of  the  East  Indies, 
tender  the  operation  of  the  navi* 
gation  laws  our  West  India  colo- 
nies are  secured  against  occa- 
sional distress,  which  without  the 
belp  of  Canada  must  ineTitably 
arise*  Jamaica  is  of  great  im- 
porumce  to  the  revenue  and  navi- 
gation of  OUT  empire :  it  is  the 
chief  place  for  the  growth  of 
sugar^  and  the  gross  reteipt  of  the 
customs  for  sugar  amounted  in 
1831  to  5  millions;  and  if  to  this 
fte  added  the  amount  of  the  re- 
venue pn  the  colonial  articles  of 
rum,  tobacco  and  snuff,  cocoa- 
Mts  and  coffee,  pepper,  indigo, 
spices,  and  drugs,  it  will  appear 
€hst  the  customs  and  excise  on 
enr  colonial  produce  afibrd  little 
less  than  8,200,0001.  to  the  re- 
venue of  Great  Britain.  Of  the 
total  amount  of  colonial  produce 
Jamaica  idoae  exports  annually 
100,000  hogsheaos  of  sugar, 
tm^aying  20,000  tons  of  British 
shipping,  adQ  5,000  British  sea- 
men, and  affording  2,000,0001. 
net  receipt  to  the  revenue  of  the 
coontry. 

No  efforts  have  been  spared  hy 
government  to  assist  the  culture 
and  population  of  our  new  colo- 
nics. Every  new  colony  and 
every  augmentation  of  population 
tod  culture  enlarge  the  market 
loT  the  reception  of  British  com- 
laerce  and  manufactures,  and  with 
this  view  the  emigrants  to  the 
Cane  of  Good  Hope  were  sent, 
ana  that  settlement  is  in  a  pros- 

nus  and  happy  condition.  The 
m  isles  also  have  shared  our 
i>rotection  and  benefitted  by  the 
removal  of  many  evils,  political 
luid  ihoraly  winch  once  existed. 


Our  domUk  aftmnHmett  Ao# 
claiin  a  few  remarks-^and  hen, 
what  do  we  behdd?— «  spectre, 
of  gigantic  magnitude  and  per* 
tentous  aspect,  still  statking  acfoea 
our  land,  whose  tenific  afqvear* 
ance  has  alarmed  lA  classes  of 
the  community,  and  whose  in* 
fluence  has  been  tooextensir^ 
felt,  not  to  excite  a  shuddering^ 
horror  at  the  very  mention  of  ha 
tfdions  najne— o^'catem/  4i$» 
tresi! — ^At  what  time  and  by  vriiat 
means  this  ghostlt  fonn  is  to  ba 
driven  from  the  land  we  caanot 
determine,  but  trust  that  the  ge*' 
neral  soHcitnd^  on  the  subject 
nay  lead  tothedtscoreryof  some 
mighty  spell — some  anti-giMin 
charm  that  may  testore  quiet  and 
comfort  to  our  cities^  vina|es,  and 
homes.  Bat  a  truce  to  figure— 
we  must  contemplata  the  too 
serious  realitjf.— ^^ 

The  question  is  <*  Whence  do 
die  distresses  of  our  population  prc^ 
teedr  One  plain  answer  is,  ^  th* 
trader  has  lost  the  custom  of  tiie 
ftirmer,  because  the  ftBffmer  is  un» 
able  to  pay  his  rent*'  The  labourer 

£ts  inadequate  wages  from  tha 
rmer,  because  the  same  ^Bomer  ii 
unable  to  pay  bis  tfent.  The  rent 
remains  un(>aid,  because  it  has 
not  fallen  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  the  price  of  wheat  has 
fallen.  The  first  and  fundamental 
remedy,  then,  for  all  these  evils^ 
is  an  ample  reduction  of  the  rent 
of  land  throughout  the  country* 
Now  rents  have  been  reduced  in 
many  quarters ;  but  what  appeara 
on  a  mere  glance  at  the  state  of 
the  markets  for  a  long  time  past, 
is,  that  while  prices  have  sunk 
above  40  per  cent,  rents  on  the 
average  have  not  ftJlen  above  80. 
It  may  be  alleged,  that  the 
landed  proprietor,  who  has  given 
^         kases 
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I  onde^  dfiier  diicmnstaticeg, 
jmd  when  the  state  of  the  market 
intM  so  essentially  diffeient  and 
se  deddedly  in  fovour  of  the  far- 
llier— and  conseqaently,  who  has 
adopted  a  scale  of  liTing  propor- 
tionate to  his  then  just,  at  feast 
teasonable,  antioipatioas  of  the  fii- 
tnre,  has  no  righiy  that  is,  there  is 
iK>  claim  upon  him  to  diminish 
his  means*  impoverish  his  family, 
«nd  descend  in  the  scale  of  life, 
merely  becaase  the  price  of  com 
k  diminished',  and  the  tenant 
<x»mplains.  Hkd  the  war  con. 
tinned,  and  prices  been  maintailt- 
ed  or  still  advanced,  would  the 
Occupier  have  Remunerated  his  < 
hadlord  ?•— All  this  may  be  true 
Enough,  and  the  agricultdrist  may 
have  no  I^al  or  even  equitable 
claim; — but  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  aeceMt/y^-Hyf  what  nnui 
be  done  to  save  both  landlord 
and  tenant  ultimately  from  tntire 
Ivia.  One  great  cure,  therefore. 
Is  the  redtmiion  of  rents  through- 
tet  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
industrious  cultivator  may  have 
the  chance  of  subsistence;  the 
bnly  evil  result,  if  evil  it  must  be 
called,  accruing  to  the  land  pro- 
|aietor,  will  be,  that,  instead  of 
tetaining  an  elevation  to  which 
<the  war  has  advanced  him,  and 
which  is  disproportionate  to  the 
drdimstance  of  the  country  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  mass 
of  tbs  people,  he  must  y  idd  to  the 
downward  current  and  suffer  him- 
self to  stand  quietly  upon  the 
comparative  level  of  his  compa- 
triots of  the  same  degree  in  1792, 
tfiat  is,  previous  to  the  impulse 
being  given.  But  while  the  re- 
duction of  rents  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  to  be  taken,  inasmuch 
as  that  is  among  the  causes  of 
a|;ricuHural   distres*!    we   must 


not  omit  another  very  important 
means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people  which  has  indeed 
been  partially  resorted  to,  the  di- 
minution of  taxation.  Farmen 
are  suffering,  not  because  their 
productions  are  too  cheap,  t^ut  be- 
cause the  means  of  producing 
them  are  too  dear.  The  more 
cheaply  the  food  of  man  can  be 
supplied  the  better,  if  it  is  raised 
at  a  rate  which  will  afford  a  fair 
profit  to  him  ivho  raises  it.  That 
the  depression  now  so  universally 
felt  by  the  agriculturists  (and 
winch  must,  if  it  continue,  ter- 
minate at  no  very  distant  period 
in  general  bankruptcy)  cannot  re- 
ceive even  temporary  mitigation 
from  duties  on  foreign  com,  at 
from  a  prohibition  on  importap 
tion,  appears  to  require  no  clearer 
proof  than  this^— that,  for  noW 
considerably  more  than  a  year, 
no  com  has  been  imported  excq>t 
oats,  and  yet  that  the  price  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  has  been 
falling,  and  the  distress  of  the 
famer  increasing,  durinr  the  whok 
of  that  period.    Would  then  the 

E'oe  of  our  home  produce  for  the 
t  year  have  been  increased  by 
enacting  a  forced  price  upon  a 
foreign  article  which  was  never 
biQUght  into  our  market,  or  by 
a  prohibition  on  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  that  never  were 
shipped  for  our  ports?  But, 
even  supposing  that  by  attifi* 
cial  means  of  this  sort,  the  price 
of  com  could  be  increased,  the 
whole  difference  between  that  in- 
creased price  and  the  present 
price  would  indeed  be  paid  by  the 
consumer ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  enjoyed 
as  so  much  more  clear  gain  by 
the  farmer.  The  immediate  risa 
which  ipust  Q^essarily  ensue  in 
^  the 
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|he  price  of  labour^  and  the  im« 
mediate  increase  in  the  burden  of 
the  poor-rates,  are  two  out  of  the 
many  obvious  instances  in  which 
the  expenses  of  raising  corn  would 
be  augmented  in  proportion  to  its 
inarket  price.  It  is  only  to  such 
means  as  will  gradually  enable 
the  negative  grower  to  enter  into 
the  market  with  the  foreigner,  that 
we  can  look  for  relief  to  agriculr 
lure. 

During  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, petitions  poured  into  the 
two  houses «  complainiug  of  (he 
distressed  state  of  agriculture. 
The  house  of  commons  cannot 
preate^  by  artificial  means,  that 
demand  for  the  first  necessaries  of 
life  whicli  should  remunerate  those 
who  produce  them  up  to  the  ex- 
tent ©f  tiieir  wishes  or  the  calls  of 
their  Becessities  ;  and  even  could 
the  price  of  grain  be  thus  raised, 
the  nouse  cannot  by  any  legislar 
iive  act  render  the  consuming  po? 
pulation,  now  so  impoverished, 
coQQpertent  to  purchase  corn  at  a 
tiigh  price.  At  present,  when 
com  is  comparatively  cheap,  are 
the  poor  too  highly  fed,  or  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers  too 
veB  paid?  Tl^t  wbic)^  govern- 
ment can  do,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  faith  to  the  public  creditor, 
is  to  diminish  taxation  by  reducing 
expenditure :  and  tl^e  effect  of 
every  measure  of  this  kind  would 
^  doubt  be  immediately  felt,  both 
by  the  agricultural  interest  and 
jlhe  whole  community. 

I£  we  refer  to  the  subsidiary 
causes  of  the  present  agricultural 
distress,  we  find  many  crying  out 
against  the  existing  corn  laws.: 
yet  is  it  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  their  repeal  would  produce 
DO  immediate  beneBt,  while  the 
^|cry    is  urgent  and   pressing. 


With  the  corn  lawa,  arthey&e# 
standi  is  neceesarily  connectecf 
the  warehousing  system ;  and  thi9 
is  described  as  most  peculiarly  in-? 
jurious  to  the  native  grower ;  no 
sooner  has  wheat  reached  SOs.^ 
the  price  at  which  the  ports  are 
opened,  than  the  markets  ars 
glutted  v/ith  the  produce  of  the 
warehouses,  and  the  farmer  robbed 
of  his  expectation  of  a  remunera-^ 
ting  price.  But  we  would  ask 
whether  the  importer  on  his  side 
has  no  evils  to  contend  with  ;  and 
whether,  in  the  conflict  betweea 
the  two,  the  farmer  has  not  the 
odds  in  his  favour  ?  From  the  mo-t 
ment  that  the  ports  are  closed 
the  importer  has  an  unproductive 
capital  thrown  upon  his  hands ^ 
and  it  is  not  only  an  nnproducv^ 
tive,  but  a  deteriorating  and  dimi-? 
nishing  capital.  His  corn  is  placed 
out  of  his  own  custody;  time  cor^^ 
rupts,  and  vermin  destroy  it.  Be* 
fore  it  is  brought  to  market,  orcaa 
be  placed  in  competition  with  the 
native  growth,  it  must  be  screened 
and  cleaned  afresh,  with  no  slight 
loss.  The  lossy  from  all  these 
causes,  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  continuance  of  their  operation* 
but  can.  rarely  be  estimated  at  less 
than  5s.  per  quarter;  and  if  at 
last  the  importer  can,  as  is  stated^ 
glut  the  market  when  wheat  hafr 
reached  80s.,  cannot  the  farmer, 
(particularly  since  the  mischievous 
introduction  of  large  farms),  evii 
dently  perceiving  the  rise  of  thq 
markets,  be  beforehand  with  his 
rival,  and  glut  them,  at  7ds.,.  or 
79s.  6d.?  So  far,  therefore,  as  xor 
lates  to  the  warehousing  system, 
the  farmer  has  evidently  an() 
greatly  the  advantage  His  sufr 
ierings  proceed  from  the  operation 
of  those  causes,  or  rather,  of  that 
cause,  which  disables  him  from 
{^rowit^t 
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^roi^ing  his  grain  at  a  reasonable 
expense— that  is,  from  taxation. 
As  the  value  of  corn  increased 
during  the  war,  government  taxed 
it  afresh  and  afresh  in  every  pos- 
sible way;  The  landlord  finding 
bis  own  taxes  also  become  daily 
heayier,  raised  his  rents;  the 
<5lergyman  was  obliged,  by  the 
same  necessity,  to  raise  his  tithes. 
At  last  peace  comes ;  and,  from 
the  facility  of  importation,  per- 
haps abundant  produce,  ^migra- 
^on,  and  other  causes,  the  real 
and  abstract  value  of  grain  sinks ; 
but  in  this  its  depreciated  state,  it 
still  remains  charged  with  the 
whole  weight  and  apparatus  of  its 
old  taxation. 

'  The  diminution  of  taxation,  will 
fiecessarily  produce  a  necessity 
for  diminution  in  the  public  ex- 

Senditure.  Something  has  been 
one,  und  with  875  millions  ster- 
ling of  debt,  bearing  an  interest 
of  between  30  and  40  millions  per 
annum,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
take  pains  about  proving  its  ne- 
i^essity.  That  debt  or  interest,  at 
the  present  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund,  would  receive  no  very  sen- 
sible diminution  within  less  than 
twenty  years.  Yet  who  can  pro- 
mise us  a  general  peace  of  half  or 
a  fourth  of  twenty  years ;  and, 
taxed  as  we  now  are,  by  what  mi- 
racle can  the  means  of  encoun- 
tering an  enemy  be  provided  ? 

With  regard  both  to  our  foreign 
trade  and  our  internal  trade  and 
manufactures,  there  is  reason  for 
g;rateful  retrospection  and  pleasing 
expectancy.  Our  European  trade 
is  considerably  increased,  that 
with  the  united  states  of  America 
is  upon  the  advance,  and  that  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  is  on  a 
peculiarly  advantageous  footing, 
and  in  a  itats  of  progressive  pros- 


perity. The  opening  of  the  East 
India  trade  and  the  extension  of 
the  privileges  of  private  traders 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
commerce  which  will  rapidly  en* 
large  to  an  almost  incalculable  ex« 
tent.  Our  brass  and  copper  ma« 
nufactures  have  far  exceeded  their 
former  amount.  Our  export  of 
iron  still  retains  the  mediterranean 
market,  and  from  a  great  increas- 
ing demand  «and  consumption, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  be* 
coming  one  of  the  staple  commo* 
dities  of  the  country.  The  wooUea 
manufactures,  on  an  average  of 
the  last  five  years,  exceed  a  similar 
average  taken  during  the  most 
advantageous  years  of  the  war: 
and  our  -gross  exports  of  cotton 
manufactures  now  forming  oar 
principal  export  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  America^ 
have  advanced  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-one  millions^ 

Tbe  spirit  of  faction  and  of  IfQ'* 
piety  which  so  recently  presented 
a  hideous  apf>earance  in  the  ma* 
nufacturing  districts  has  happily 
subsided,  so  that  general  tran* 
quillHy  pervades  the  country.  It 
is  painful  to  except  Ireland  from 
this  remark,  which  exhibits  most 
lamentable  scenes  of  putrags  and 
violence.  We  fondly  anticipated 
that  the  royal  visit  would  extin- 
guish the  unhallowed  flames  of 
discord,  but  they  have  burst  forth 
afresh.  The  avowed  objects  of 
the  wretched  peasantry  are  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  rents,  tithes, 
and  taxes.  No  facts  have  yet 
been  divulged  which  go  to  prove 
the  existence  of  any  planned  in- 
surrection against  the  state.  War 
it  is,  unhappily ;  but  not  waged 
against  the  government  as  such : 
though^  indeed,  it  cannot  add 
much  to  the  present  comfort  or 
satisfaction 
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•atMacttOQ  of  those  weU^drsposed 
■iityecU  who  inhabit  the  disturbed 
coantiesy  that  the  attack  is  di- 
■ected  by  paupers  against  e?ery 
mw  of  property,  instead  of  by 
traitors  against  the  sovereign  on 
bis  throne.  Sofar  as  yet  appears,, 
the  avowed  complaints  of  the 
iQbbers  and  incendiaries  of  the 
90uth  of  Ireland  afford  the  fair 
espla^tion  of  their  motives  for 
mtraging  the  laws. of  the  land 
mA  pf  hannmity,  and  it  is  only 
from  a  sincere  impression,  and 
foiplicit  acknowledgment  by  the 
wvemmeDt  and  aristocracy  of 
trehmd,  that  the  purpose  of 
these  eotlaws  is  not  political,  we 
fan  hope  to  see  a  redress  of 
wiOBgB  in  that  country.  While 
the  whole  European  world  has 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
f»  the  ei^oymeats  of  cultiyated 
iociety,  it  is  a  truth  as  melancholy 
s»  it  is  dis|Taceful,  that  the  greal 
Iwlk  of  indigenous  population 
dtfough  the  south  and  central 
parts  of  Ireland  has  stood  for 
centuries  unchanged  and  motion* 
Ic8S«  Ulster  was  judiciously  cole* 
luzed  firom  this  country;  manufacr 
tmres  have  there  been  successfully 
introduced;  and,  firqm  being  in 
tha  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 


Elisabeth  the  most  savage  and, 
desolate  portion  of  the  island, 
that  province  has  since  beconie 
the  seat— the  almost  exclusive 
seat — of  induattry,  sobriety*  and 
oomfort,  amongst  the  bbouring^ 
classes. 

With  regard  ip  tfa^  preaeQi 
local  disturbances,  they  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  nearly  in  the. 
qame  form,  as  a  thousand  oUiera 
from  which  Ireland  has  never  been 
wholly  exempt  for  any  consider- 
able time.  As  for  objects  of  a' 
political  character,  we  cannot 
connect  the  nightly  depredations 
of  a  county  or  parochial  banditti 
with  B.UJ  dedgtu  a|;ainat  the  stafe» 
They  constitute  mdeed  a  state 
malady,  of  a  dreadfu)  and  con* 

e^x  nature.  Contempt  for  the 
ws  and  for  the  rights  of  proiii 
perty,  hatred  of  the  established 
religion,  utter  esliaqgemeat  frooi 
the  higher  classes  of  the  cammv* 
nity,  habitual  violence,  and  oftenn 
limes  insupportable  oppiessioB— 
these  are  home  on  the  *'hai|d 
and  front  of  the  offence ;"  but  th^ 
people  of  England  ^It  mistake^ 
m  imagining  that  any  senouf 
danger  to  the  king's  govemmeol 
IB  involved  in  the  excesses  of  thf 
Irish  peasantry. 


CHAPTER  VL 


View  of  the  FinoMces  of  Great  Britain* 


B 


Y  the  frequent  employment 
of  the  terms  '.Political  Eco- 
nomy,' an  ordinary  observer  might 
infer,  that  at  the  present  period, 
the  science  is  very  generally  culr 
tivated»  and  that  the  kf^owledge 


of  its  principles  is  almost  aniver« 
sally  e](tended.  If,  however,  thja 
were  the  case,  it  is  probable  th^t 
the  contrariety  of  sentiments,  0|S 
subjects  connected  ^ith  the  sci- 
ence, which  now  obtauu^  would  no 

longer 
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tauggt  be  fleeD».  and  that  results 
which  are  commoaly  witnessed, 
wcHild  be  attributed-  only  to  their 
proper  and  necessary  causes.  But 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  that 
the  views  which  are  taken  on  these 
subjects  by  various  writers,  seem 
tather  to  be  in  conformity  with 
their  political  or  pjerhaps  commer- 
cial habits,  than  in  ajliance  with 
the  most  established  rules,  or  the 
doctrines  maintained  in  thebes^ 
woriu  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture* These  remarks  may  be  par* 
ticuholj  applied  to  that  branch  of 
the  sumect  which  comprises  the 
state  of  the  cunency,  and  the 
cames  of  the  phenomena  which 
have  resulted  from  the  dumge  in 
the  circulating  medium.  Now 
whatever  causes  may  be  assigned 
for  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
aie  placed  by  this  change,  it  is 
|»OMhIe  thai  a  reference  to  the 
IKinciples  of  money  will  fumish  a 
fohition  of  what  mav  at  first  ap- 

Pur  to  be  a  considerable  difficulty. 
it  be  allowed  that  money  is 
piecely  the  representative  of  value, 
thai  the  principal  qualities  to  be 
sou^t  in  a  currency,  are  those 
which  possess  the  characteristics 
«f  durability  and  of  universal  esti- 
ination ;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
which  are  the  least  subject  to  fluc- 
tuation in  price  and  to  deteriora- 
tion in  use,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  nearly  of  the  same  value  in  all 
commercial  countries.  These  qua- 
lities  are  supposed  to  be  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  pre- 
cious metals.  They  have,  tberer 
love,  been  adopted  fis  the  standard 
irf  value;  The  extraordinary  length 
and  unparalleled  expenses  of  the 
laat  war^  however,  produced  a 
Unctnation  in  the  price  of  bullion 
to  w})ich  it  is  not  commonly  inci- 
#entA  <*-  the    mint    price   being 


31.  I7s.  10}d.  per  ounce  of  goU, 
and  the  highest  price  4L  I3s. 

To  account  for  this  variation, 
inuch  has  been  written,  and  with 
various  degrees  of  seeming  tri« 
umph,  both  on  the  side  of  wha( 
was  called  the  bullion  committee 
and  on  the  contrary.  But  whether 
the  high  price  of  bullion  be  attri- 
butable to  the  depreciation  <4 
bank  paper,  or  whether  it  may  be 
the  result  merely  of  the  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  exchuiges,  an4 
the  balance  of  trade  against  us, 
may  be  hereafter  enquired.  Itio 
a  very  favourable  circumstance 
that  a  difierent  state  of  things  haf 
taken  the  place  of  that  which  fisper 
irated  the  controversy  to  which  we 
have  adverted;  apd  that  peaea 
having  healed  the  soffianng  nati(»i» 
has  re-opened  the  avenues  to  our 
commerce  and  returned  to  us,  with 
a  favourable  state  of  the  exchangee 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  By  a  maxim  in  pe^ 
litical  economy,  *  that  the  dif- 
ference of  jMrices  in  these  metaU 
cannot  long  contmue  ;*  we  are  IciA 
back  from  a  short  digression  to  a 
consideration  of  the  currency  of 
the  country.  It  may,  however^ 
be  obs^ved,  in  passing,  that  m 
this  digression  we  h^ve  aeen  the 
causes  of  some  of  those  inconver 
niences  which  occur  in  commerce 
from  the  variation  of  the  value  of 
coin  which  we  shall  hereafter  have 
to  notice. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  a  com- 
ijaercial  beuntrv  like  our  own,  in 
transactioiw  of  any  g^eat  extent;, 
coin  is  not  employed,  but  pay- 
ments are  made  in  paper ;  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a  papeir 
system,  whether  the  remaik  be  af^ 
plied  to  the  bills  of  an  individual 
or  to  those  of  the  bank,  that  they 
should  he  the  xep^eseiitatiYes  of 
oioney^ 
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money,  as  on  this  principle  alone 
can  they  with  safety  become  a  cir- 
culating medium,  For,  if  for  ex- 
ample, an  individual  purchase  £l 
l)ale  of  goods,  and  instead  of  pay- 
ing money,  gives  his  bill  for  th6 
amount  of  the  purchase  money, 
that  bin  may  be  said  to  represent 
cash,  inasmuch  as  in  all  proba- 
bility the  goods  will  be  returned 
in  cash  at  the  period  at  which  the 
t>ill  is  payable,  and  the  bill  will 
be  duly  honoured.  But  if,  on  the 
tyther  hand,  an  individual  issues 
iiis  notes  to  pay  for  his  expenses 
x)f  living,  or  on  any  account  where 
the  notes  are  not  represented  iil 
the  way^to  which  we  have  alluded, 
such  notes  are  of  no  real  value. 
He  may  however  have  issued  bills, 
Ve  will  suppose  to  the  amount  of 
a  thousana  pounds,  on  real  pro- 
petty;  bat  he  has  also  given  bills 
Tor  two  hundred,  which  are  of  the 
iiescription  above-named  :  he  Will 
then  have  issued  his  bills  for  twelve 
"hundred  pounds,  when  his  assets 
^rc  only  a  thousand;  his  paper 
therefore  is  depreciated,  and  he 
bas  only  sixteen  shillings  and 
«ight  pence  in  the  pound.  This 
x^se  may  nearly  represt-nt  what 
takes  place  in  a  nation^s  affairs 
^hen  an  excessive  and  uncon- 
'vertible  paper  currency  obtains. 
Suppose  for  instance,  that  the 
bank  had  continued  to  pay  theit 
-notes  in  cash  from  the  year  1797, 
to  the  present  time,  they  would 
"taccessarfly  then  have  confined 
their  issues,  to  the  amount  of  their 
deposits,  and  the  gold  coin  of  the 
country  would  not  probably  have 
left  us  for  so  long  a  period.  The 
tesult  of  the  restriction  act  was  to 
enable  the  bank  to  issue  notes  to 
«ny  extent,  without  fear  of  being 
compelled  to  pay  them  in  specie. 
Tb^  amount  of  notes  at  that  period 


Ivas  about  twelve  millions,  frdfll 
that  time  however,  it  continued  Id 
rise  till  it  became  twenty-eighC 
millions  t  at  the  periods  of  paying 
the  dividends  too,  even  this  sunt 
was  increased. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  that  either  the 
bank  could  have  paid  their  notes 
in  cash,  at  any  part  of  the  interval 
teferred  to,  or  the  notes  must  have 
been  depreciated,  as  in  the  case 
of  thq  individual  alluded  to  above. 
For,  if  the  bank  had  possessed 
the  means,  they  ought  withoat 
doubt  to  have  paid  them  when 
ipresented.  But  this  supposition 
would  involve  the  result  that  the 
bank,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eleven 
millions  in  the  hands  of  govern* 
ment,  besides  maintaining  theif 
establishment,  and  payiiig  a  large 
dividend  to  their  proprietors,  and 
giving  bonuses  at  different  periods, 
at  length,  adding  twenty-five  pef 
cent  to  their  capital,  had  accu* 
tnulated  bullion  to  tlie  enormouft 
amount  of  their  issues )  this  Waf 
absurd.  The  other  part  of  the 
diienima  is  then  that  their  notes 
were  at  a  discount.  This  state- 
tnent,  as  we  have  already  hinted; 
has  been  much  controverted ;  but 
that  the  depreciation  existed,  we 
think  follows  unquestionably  frbm 
the  principles  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
adduce  the  high  price  of  bul- 
lion in  refutation  of  this  position  ; 
for  although  it  might  have  ocica* 
sioned  a  rup  on  the  bank,  yet  had 
the  notes  been  convertible  inte 
cash,  it  is  probable  that  the  very 
circumstance  miglit  hare  tended 
to  produce  a  recurrence  ofl)unioii 
to  iu  usual  prices.  The  argument 
itself  however  proves,  that  the 
^^aper  was  inferior  to  bullion,  and 
aI«o  that  in  common  with  othei^ 
articles  of  ooHimerce,  its  adrance 
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in  price  waft   promoted  by    the 
excessiire  issue  of  paper. 

The  state  of  the  exchanges  too, 
has  been  adduced  as  an  adequate 
cause,  together  with  the  high  price 
of  builioo,  for  the  state  of  things 
which  we  have  contemplated,  and 
as  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  argu* 
ment  for  the  depreciatioii  of  bank 
paper.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  could  the  balance  of  trade, 
when  we  had  the  dominion  of  the 
seas,  and  when  our  goods  were  in 
so  great  estimation  where  they 
could  be  obtained,' have  produced 
an  effect  like  what  we  have  seen  ? 
The  answer  we  think  will  readily 
occur.  It  could  pot  happen  that 
the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  could  have  suffered  so 
considerable  a  revolution  from  that 
cause,  as  the  commerce  of  specuo 
lation,  during  part  of  the  period 
in  which  the  gold  was  above  the 
paper  circulation,  was  almost  at 
Its  acm^.  The  cause  must  there- 
fore be  sought  in  the  long  and 
ruinous  war  in  which  the  treasures 
of  this  country  were  sent  to  the 
continent  to  support  our  armies 
and  to  pay  the  foreign  subsidies. 
It  is  in  this  source  of  misfortune  ' 
and  calamity  that  we  shall  see 
su%uent  reason  to  account  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  paper,  and  to 
establish  the  positions  we  have 
attempted  to  lay  down* 

To  men  of  science  and  reflection, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad, 
the  circumstances  of  Great  Britain, 
with  regard  to  her  political  eco- 
nomy, must  be  an  object  contemp- 
lated with  high  admiration.  It  was 
every  where  expected,  it  Was  even 
confidently  predicted,  and  held  to 
he  inevitable,  that  we  were  in  rapid 
progress  towards  national  bank- 
ruptcy ;  it  was,  indeed,  not  more  on 
military  prowess  that  our  enemies 

1821. 


relied  for  our  destruction,  than  it 
was  on  the  ruin  of  our  finances ; 
which  they  calculated  would  no 
less  effectually  and,  as  they  be* 
lieved,  certainly  accomplijsh  the 
end  they  had  in  view.  But  what 
must  be  their  surprize  1  To  what, 
in  the  history  of  present  or  of  past 
times,could  they  took  for  a  parallel 
And  how  could  they  believe  the 
existence  of  the  fact,  when  they 
learned,  that  instead  of  ruin,  fore* 
seen  as  it  had  been  by  the  best 
calculators  of  that  period,  we  are 
rising  from  a  state  of  depression 
to  one  of  comparative  prosperity! 
The  scale  has,  happily,  turned  in 
our  favor;  ihe  trade  of  the  country 
has  improved ;  the  exchanges  are 
in  our  favor,  and  the  price  of  bullion 
has  &]len.  We  are,  therefore,  in 
a  condition  to  attempt  a  restoration 
of  the  currency  to  its  state  previ- 
ously to  1797,  that  is  to  return  to 
a  metallic  circulatmg  medium,  or 
to  have  our  paper  convertible,  at 
pleasure,  into  gold. 

The  influence  of  the  hirii  prices 
of  provisions,  induced  by  the  paper 
circulation,  was  felt  particularly  on 
our  manu&ctures,  and  the  artidle» 
of  British  growth  or  manufacture^ 
could  not  compete  in  forei^  mar-- 
kets  with  articles  produced  m  those 
countries  where  provisions  were 
cheap.  This  consideration,  in  a 
commercial  nation,  was,  of  course, 
of  the  first  importance.  It  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  bullion 
committee,  therefore,  that  the  Bank 
should  resume  cash  payments;  but 
in  that  event,  either  the  Bank  must  . 
contract  their  issues,  or,  if  the 
notes  were  paid  at  the  cuirent 
price  of  bullion,  the  loss  to  that 
establishment  must  be  immense. 
Now,  as  it  would  be  supposed  that 
a  legislative  measure  of  that  ex- 
tent^ afiacting  so  deeply  the  vital 
R  interests 
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interests  of  the  BaxdL»  could  not  be 
adopted  without  theirconcurrence; 
so  it  would  be  supposed  that  that 
body  would  withhold  its  consent 
to  a  plan  by  which  it  was  itself  so 
materially  to  suffer.   The  propriety 
of  returning  to  cash  payments, 
however,  seemed  to  be  acknow. 
kdged  on  all  hands ;    the  only 
question  remaining  related  to  the 
period  at  which  they  could' most 
safely  be  resumed.    On  one  side 
it  was  viewed  as  the  panacea  for 
all  our  political  complaints,  and  on 
the  other,  if  immediatelv  adopted^ 
as  a  measure  fraught  with  innnite 
mischief.     Of  this  opinion  was  sir 
John  Sinclahr,  whose  pamphlet  on 
the  necessi^  of  an  extensive  cir- 
culating medium,  takes  this  side  of 
the  question.    It  was  argued,  too, 
and  no  doubt  with  great  propriety, 
that  if  the  circulation  of  the  country 
were  contracted,  every  article  must 
proportionaUy  fiJl  in  value.    By 
this  circumstanoe  eveiy  dass  of 
traders  would  necessarily  be  af- 
fected; but  on  the  agriculturist  it 
wo\dd  fall  with  pecuKar  weight. 
It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the 
legislature  to  devise  a  plan  for  re* 
storing  the  currency  to  a  healthy 
condition,  in  which,  too,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  different  classes  in  the 
state,  as  far  as  might  be^  should  be 
coitf  idered.    The  Bank  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  permitted  to  pay  in 
cash,  and  iW  declared  that  mey 
w.ere  prepared  to  do  so;  but  the 
i^ttnisttf  fearing  the  consequence 
of  a  rapid  change  of  the  currency, 
fell  disposed  to  adopt  a  partial  and 
progressive  system  of  restoring  the 
meUl  circulation.    In  ai^  experi- 
ment of  this  description,  the  Bank 
had  given  notice  of  their  intention 
of  paying  off  all  notes  of  one  and 
two  pounds  value,  of  a  date  prior 
to  1B17.    lliis  plan  was  carried 


into  effect.    The  fractional  sum^ 
under  five  and  between  five  and 
ten  pounds  in  the  dividends,  too, 
were  paid  in  cash.     From  such  a 
measure,  guarded  by  such  peculi- 
arities, litUe  that  is  injurious  could 
have  been  anticipated.    Yet,  how- 
ever remarkable  it  may  appear,  a 
bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
and  passed,  to  prohibit  the  bank 
from  paying  in  specie,  even  to  the 
limited  extent  of  the  plan  just  re- 
ferred to.    The  alleged  ground  of 
this  legislative  proceeding  was  the 
obstruction  which  it  oflferod  to  the 
complete  resumption  of  cash  pay^ 
ments,  which,    although  to  the 
general  reader  it  may  seem  para- 
doxical, was  considered  by  the 
legislature  as  good  and  sufimaent. 
At  this  period  several  respectable 
pamphlets  on  the  subjeet  appeared, 
to  none  of  which,  nowever,  was 
more  attisntion  paid  than  to  those 
of  Mr.  David  Ricardo.     To  the 
sentiments  of  this  gentlemen  on 
suljects  connected  with  political 
economy,  the  minister,  it  is  well 
known,  has  paid  great  deference. 
He  proposed  that,  in  restoring  the 
metal  arculation,  the  Bank  should 
be  allowed  to  pay  gold  in  bars  in- 
stead of  coin,  and  U  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  from  this  genUeman's 
suggestions  the  secret  committee 
were  induced  to  fitune  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  ad(mtedwidi 
some  others,  and  on  vrhich  Mr. 
Peel*s  bill  was  brought  in.    The 
substance  of  the  resolutions  is,  that 
the  Bank  should  from  1st  February 
1  S%Oy  be  compelled  to  pay  gold  in 
bars,  of  standaurd  fineness,  m  return 
for  their  notes,  provided  that  por- 
tions of  not  less  than  60oz.  be  de- 
manded.   The  price  was  fixed  at 
41.  Is.per  oz. 

On  thelstNovember;  1820,  they 
were  to  pay  in  the  same  manner 

at 
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at  31.  I9i.  6d*  per  oz.  On  the 
Itt  May»  18Sly  the  paymentB 
were  to  be  at  3L  17s.  lOJd.  or 
the  mint  price.  By  the  bill,  the 
Bank  were  not  to  pay  their  notes 
in  coin  till  the  1st  Mav  1823. 

It  was  afterwards  round,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bank  was  aecuma- 
lating  bttUion  so  fast  that  a  coti* 
siderable  inconvenience  to  trade 
occurred.  Mr.  Vansittart  then 
brought  in  a  biU  to  enable  the  Bank 
to  pay  the  small  notes  in  cash,  on 
the  1st,  May  1821.  The  adoption 
of  this  measure  has  produced 
eflfecta  so  important,  and  to  many 
persons  so  injurious  that  having 
traped  its  history  and  narrated 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  its 
introduction,  little  will  be  leqpiired 
in  the  way  of  reflection.     Vft 


cannot,  howevet,  close  this  paper, 
without  congratulating  our  fellow* 
countrytnen  on  the  comparative 
success  of  a  measure  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  adoption  of  which  will  form 
an  epoch  in  our  annals  as  mo- 
mentous as  the  change  of  a  dy- 
nasty. Where  now  are  theppog- 
nostics  of  national  ruin?  Where 
the  prophecies  of  bankruptcy  and 
dissolution?  The  evil  day  we 
believe  is  past,  and  we  have  now 
every  thing  to  hope  from  the  per- 
severing adherence  to  political 
inteerity  and  public  faith  with  re- 
gard to  the  public  creditor,  and 
from  the  extension  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  with  respect  to  the 
people. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

State  €f  Frmi€e.'^Spttm.'^¥ortugd.^^The  Netherlands.'^ Italy, — 
Greece.*^  Russia, — America. 


THE  French  budget  for  the 
year  1821  presented  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  by  the  minister  of 
finance,  exhibiu  a  statement  high- 
ly flattering  to  that  nation.  It 
was  introduced  with  feelings  of 
great  exultation,  if  we  may  judge 
fiom  the  minister's  words.  The 
budget,  says  he,  **  is  no  longer  a 
task  laborious  to  those  who  exe- 
cute it,  nor  disquieting  to  those 
who  listen  to  it;  the  promptitude 
with  which  we  present  it  proves 
that  our  affairs  are  in  order,  and 
that  little  time  is  necessary  to 
state  ail  that  we  have  to  pay,  and 
all  that  we  have  to  receive. 

And  tn  a  similar  style  he  con* 


dudes,  '^The  budget  has  even 
in  its  enormity  something  plea- 
sing to  the  national  pride,  in  the 
thought  that  it  could  be  main- 
tained at  this  elevation  without 
depriving  the  king  of  the  power 
of  remitting  34,000,000  of  taxes. 
**  Such  a  result  at  the  termina- 
tion of  calamities,  which  in  any 
other  country  an  age  would 
scarcely  be  sufficient  to'  eflace, 
evinces  among  us  resources  trium- 
phant over  the  most  adverse  situa- 
tions. What  other  nation  be«» 
sides  France  would  be  able,  after 
what  she  has  suffered,  even  up  to 
1818,  by  war  and  other  unhappy 
circumstances,  to  prese&t  in  three 
R2  years 
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years  the  spectacle  which  she 
this  day  oners?  Her  political 
engagements  punctually  tulfiUed; 
lier  territory  free  and  tranquil; 
her  commerce  and  industry  in- 
creasing in  activity;  her  treasury 
always  full;  her  securities  ad- 
vancmg  to  par;  all  her  capital  in 
employment,  whether  to  acquire, 
to  construct,  to  repair,  or  to  give 
an  impulse  to  works  of  public 
utility.  Finally,  under  the  aus^ 
pices  of  the  royal   government, 


could  hear  no  more  of  censonhipd 
of  the  press,  which,  in  the  course 
of  seventeen  months,  have  sup* 
pressed  nearly  one-fourth  part  of 
the  matter  composed  for  one  of 
dief  Parisian  papers.  The  change 
of  administration  in  France  has 
been  the  necessary  result  of  the 
defeat  sustained  by  ministers  On 
the  address  to  the  king.  The 
ultras  and  liberals  unit^  in  op- 
position. The  new  ininisters  are 
all  of  the  royalist  party,  but,  with 


affairs  both  public   and  private    two  exceptions,  are  little  known 
assume  a  firm  position,  the  happy    in  this  country.    M.  de  Vi)lele» 


result  of  a  peace  whereof  all  the 
world  has  felt  the  want,  and  will 
now  reap  the  advantages. 

'<  The  spirit  of  order  and  good 
faith  which  governs  our  financial 
legislation,  the  probity  with  which 
public  engaeements  of  eveir  na- 
ture are  fulfilled,  the  abundance 
of  capital  which  it  reproduces 
eontinuallyin  circulation,  and  the 
progressive  clearness  of  the  public 
accounts,  inspire  a  confidence 
which  descends  to  the  direct  cre- 
ditors of  the  state — ^from  them  to 


who,  from  his  superior  talents,  is 
considered  the  leader  of  the  new 
cabinet,  was,  vrith  his  friend  Cor- 
biere,  a  member  of  the  ministry 
'  St  dissolved:  but  neither  he  nor 


fiiend  took  an;  decisive  part 

in  the  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration :  they  were,  in  fact,  only 
nominally  ministers,  not  being  in- 
trusted with  any  distinct  func- 
tions, but  had  been  taken  into 
the  cabinet  from  a  notion  thai 
their  junction  would  have  con- 

_,^ ._    ciliated   the    royalist   party»    af 

all  those  wiUi  whom  they  have  which  they  had  been  the  leaders* 
transactions,  and  from  these  is  Like  all  half  measures,  however, 
diffused   through  all   classes  of    this  coalition  impaired  instead  of 

strengthening  the  power  of  the 
late  ministers:  for  MM.  Villele 
and  Corbiere  were  considered  to 
be  deserters  from  their  party, 
which,  under  a  new  leader,  showed 
itself  more  hostile  than  ever  tp 
the  govemroent;  and  the  situatioa 
of  the  two  friends,  notwithstand- 
ing their  acknowledged  talents, 
became  insignificant  and  almost 
ridiculous,  as  they  held  no  places 
either  of  power  or  dignity,  it 
has  long  been  seen  that  they 
would  take  the  first  opportunity 


society.  The  general  comfort 
which  results  from  these  amelio- 
rations, and  the  satisfaction  to 
you  of  having  co-operated  in 
doing  so  much  good,  is  the  gua- 
rantee of  your  perseverance  in  the* 
same  principles,  and  of  the  con- 
stant conformity  of  your  senti- 
ments with  the  iatentioqs  of  the 
king.** 

On  the  2Qth  pf  December  the 
Ving  opened  the  session  of  the 
^hamber^  in  the  usual  state,  and 

delivered  a  speech  which  contained     ^  ^ 

s^  gratifying  view  of  t^ie  internal  of  emancipating  themselves  from 
condition  and  external  relations  a  situation  so  degrading  to  men 
pf  that  country.     We  ^is)i  v(e    pf  tal^iit ;  and  they  have  at  length 
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succeeded  in  acquiiiog  that  ioi* 
portance  in  the  state,  to  which 
none  will  disallow  their  claim  on 
the  score  of  knowledge  and  abi- 
lity«      M.    Peyronnefy    the    new 
keeper  of  the  seals,  is  a  lawyer, 
and  was  Istely  procoreur-^eneral, 
in  which  capacity  he  conducted, 
last  summer,  the  state  trial  in  the 
chamber  of  peers.    The  viscount 
Montmorency,  the  new  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  was  formerly 
a  deputy  to  the  state;s-genera1, 
and  in  tkat  capacity  was  one  of 
the  most  violent  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party;  but  soon  became 
disgusted  with  the  projects  of  his 
brother  reformers,  and  withdrew 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  had  the 
honour  of  the  intimate  friendship 
of  madame  de  Stael :  the  death 
pf    his  brother  on   the  scaffold 
about  this  time  threw  a  gloom 
over  his    character,    which    has 
never   been   entirely   dissipated, 
and  till  lately  he  has  passed  his 
days  almost  entirely  in  seclusion. 
Buonaparte  banished  him  in  181 1, 
but  aflerwards  recalled  him, taking 
care,  however,  to  have  him  closely 
watched.     He  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  joining  the  Bour- 
bons;   and  on  their  restoration 
became  a  member  of  the  house  of 
peers,  where,  for  the  last  three 
years,  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  ministers.     In  1818  he  deli- 
vered a  speech  against  the  pro- 
posed law  of  censorship,  though 
he  declared   himself  a  friend   of 
severe  measures  for  the  repression 
of  the  licentious  character  of  the 
French  periodical  press,  which, 
however,    he    thought    offended 
rather  by  its  immoral  and  irre- 
ligious, than  by  its  political,  ex- 
ce^es.    He  was  one  of  the  mi- 
jiqiiij  which  voted  that  the  cei^- 


sorskip  should  continue  but  for 
one  year.    He  has  ever  professed 
himself  a  steady  friend  to  the 
charter.     He  belongs  to  one  of 
the  oldest  fJEuntlies  in  France:  he 
is  about  52  years  of  age.     The 
duke  de  Belluno,  the  nev  war 
minister,  is  better  known  to  the 
English  reader  by  the  name  of 
marshal  Victor:    he   is   one    of 
Buonaparte's  marshals,  and  was 
the  principal  general  under  Jo- 
seph Buonaparte  at  the  battle  of 
Talavera.    He  was,  however,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  marshals  who 
adhered  to  Louis  XVIII.  after  the 
first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and 
kept    his    fidelity    unimpeached 
during  the  hundred  days :  he  has 
therefore    been  considered  witk 
particular  favour  at  court,  and 
has  been  trusted  on  several  im- 
portant occasions.    Last  year  he 
was  employed  to  repress  the  in- 
surrectionary spirit  wnich,  during 
the  first  successes  of  the  Italian 
revolution,  manifested  itself  so  un- 
equivocally in  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  France.    He  completely 
succeeded  in  his  difficult  mission, 
and  without  any  measure  of  ex- 
traordinary rigour.     He  is  cele- 
brated for  intrepidity,  which  is 
united  witli  great  mildness  of  dis- 
position: but  upon  the  whole  is 
considered  rather  a  man  of  in- 
flexible honour,  than  of  extraor- 
dinary talent    The  marquis  de 
ClermontrTonnere,  the   new  mi- 
nister of  marine,  is  a  roan  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  of  consider- 
able ability:'  he  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  peers  which 
was  appointed    to  examine  the 
propriety  of  aboUshing  the  droit 
daubaine;    and    it    was    chiefly 
owing   to  his    elaborate  inquiry 
and  earnest  recommendation  that 
the  odious  and  unjust  law  was 
abolished. 
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ftbolished*  He  beloi^  to  aa  old 
and  noble  family.  .M.  LaurUtoHy 
the  new  minister  of  the  house- 
Ikoldt  ift  a  descendant  of  the  fa- 
mous Mississippi  Law:  he  was 
distingaished  under  Buonaparte, 
lioth  as  a  general  and  a  diplo* 
matist;  but  ever  since  the  first 
abdicati<m  of  his  old  master  he 
has  remained  faithful  to  the  cause 
of  the  Bourbons,  though  he  has 
been  almost  invariably  hostile  to 
the  kiiig^s  ministers.  He  is  reck- 
oned a  man  of  talent,  but  of  an 
Impatient  and  violent  tempera- 
ment. One  anecdote  is  told  of 
him  that  redounds  to  his  honour. 
He  was  intrusted  by  Buonaparte 
with  several  important  functions, 
about  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
the  duke  d'Enghien;  and  soon 
after  that  events  in  a  conversation 
with  Caulincourt,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  that  disgusting  act  of 
violence,  he  exclaimed  —  "The 
first  consul  knew  me  too  well  to 
propose  so  disgraceful  a  task  to 
me.  He  then  proceeded  to  re- 
proach Caulincourt  in  language 
so  severe  as  to  provoke  a  chal- 
Jenge,  which  was  readily  accepted ; 
but  Buonaparte^  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  duel,  sent  him  away 
from  the  metropolis. 

Spain  has  simered  some  inter- 
nal commotions,  which,  like  the 
occasional  thunder-storms  in  na- 
ture, seem  to  have  purified  the 
political  hemisphere.  The  cortes 
extraordinary  was  convened  in 
September,  by  an  official  notifica- 
tion issued  in  the  previous  month ; 
and  a  deputation  oir  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  Cadiz  and  Se- 
ville, upon  which  they  gave  a  re- 
ports It  is  an  important  document 


which  recognises  the  just  privileges 
of  the  throne,  and  the  equal  prin* 
ciples  of  a  free  constitution.  The 
calmness,  discrimination,  and  im- 
partiality which  pervade  the  whole, 
Shew  that  order  and  law  can  co- 
exist with  liberal  mstitations. 
'*  The  committee,"  say  the  depu- 
tation, '^does  not  confound  the 
events  at  Cadiz  with  those  at 
Seville,  in  the  latter  of  which  it 
cannot  help  recognizing  a  certain 
character  of  faction;  whereas  in 
those  of  Cadiz  it  is  persuaded 
that  the  whole  has  proceeded 
from  an  error^  from  an  excessive 
ardour,  and  a  distrust  which  can- 
not be  wholly  condemned  in  those 
who  love  liberty,  and  have  suf- 
fered much  for  it:  the  error  in 
some  points,  and  the  aberration 
of  some  persons  in  others,  are 
not  such  thai  the  committee  at* 
tributes  them  to  the  will,  and 
they  cannot  but  merit  the  indul<* 
gence  of  the  cortes.  But  the 
national  congress  cannot  but  ex- 
pressly disapprove,  in  the  face  of 
all  Europe,  the  disobedience  and 
illegal  proceedings  of  those  autho- 
rities, which  will  doubtless  suffice 
to  make  them  return  to  their  duty, 
acknowledging  that  they  have 
erred." 

Although  Spain  cannot  at  pre<« 
sent  be  considered  as  in  any  thing 
like  a  sicttled  state,  yet  great 
things  have  been  accomplished 
towards  the  establishment  of  sound 
principles  and  an  enlightened  sys-. 
fcem.  A  new  penal  code  has  been 
submitted  to  the  cortes,  which, 
though  still  infected  with  some 
bigotted  notions,  is  a  material 
improvement  upon  the  old  one. 
It  is  highly  creditable  lo  the  go- 
vernment that  tliey  have  made 
urgent  representations  to  the  lo- 
cal authorities  on  the  importance 
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of  establishing  universities,  schooh 
and   charitable  institutions;    the 
consequence  of  which  must  neces* 
sarily  be  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge and  all  those  benefits  which 
result  from  the  expansion  of  the 
mkid  and  the  correction   of   its 
obliqne  tendencies  to  moral,  cIyU. 
and    political    despotism.      The 
pope  and  his  conclave  took  an  ef- 
fectual measure  to  diminish  their 
own  influence,  by  refusing  to  con* 
6rm  the  Section  of  two  bishops^ 
on  the  ground  that  they  took  a 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
cortes,    hostile   to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  ecclesias* 
tical  orders.    The  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition  is  annihilated ;  a  step 
eminently  conducive  to  the  true 
mterests  of  this  great  nation,  which 
is  shaking  off  the  slavery  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  despotism. 
The  influence  of  those  establish- 
tnents  which  maintained  a  portion 
of  the  community,  separated  from 
the  rest  by^  their  monastic  vows, 
mast  be  diminished  by  the  sup- 
pression of  so  great  a  portion  of 
them ;  and  a  part  of  those  exorbi- 
tant incomes  which  gave  to  the 
hierarchy  so  great  a  preponder- 
ance,  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  state* 

We  have  before  us  an  account 
of  the  number  of  monasteries  and 
convents  suppressed  in  the  penin- 
sula  in  consequence  of  the  law  of 
the  6th  of  September,  1 820.  The 
statement  is  very  curious,  and  we 
consider  it  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  who  cannot  fail  to 
i^plaud  the  wisdom  by  which  the 
country  has  been  relieved  of  a 
heavy  burden,  and  recovered  pro- 
perty of  which  it  had  been  for 
ages  deprived. 

The  Jes\uts  possessed,  in  the 
provinces  of  Toledo,  Castile,  Ar- 


ragon,  and  Andalusia,  124  cot^ 
leges,  and  16  houses  of  residenoe^ 
which,  if  not  completely  occupied 
at  the  time  of  the  suppression, 
would  soon  have  been  so  in  coa<» 
sequence  of  the  activity  of  the  new 
Propagandists. 

The  monks  of  St.  Benedict  held 
in  the  congregatiopi  of  Valladolid 
and  in  La  Tarraconense,  63  of 
the  suppressed  monasteries.  The 
monks  of  St.  Bernard  had  60  ia 
the  congregation  of  Castile  attd 
Leon,  and  in  that  of  the  Cisterciaa 
of  Arragon  and  Navarre*  The 
Carthusian  monks  had  16  in  the 
provinces  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 
The  monks  of  Si.  Jerome  had  48 
in  six  circuits  of  eight  monasteries 
each«  The  monks  of  St.  Basil  had 
in  the  provinces  of  Andalusia^ 
Castile,  and  El  Tardon,  17.  The 
Premonstratensians  had  17  of  the 
suppressed  convents ;  the  mtlitarj 
orders,  14;  the  hospitalars  of  St. 
JohndeDios,  58;  those  of  Saudi* 
Spiritus,  8 ;  and  those  of  San  An- 
tenia  Abad,  d6«  Making  in  all, 
477. 

With  respect  to  ike  financial 
condition  of  Spain,  it  only  requires 
two  or  three  years  to  be  rendered 
one  of  the  most  flourifihing  ia 
Europe.  The  internal  debt  wiU 
be  liquidated  by  the  sale  of  na^ 
tional  domains  already  assigned 
for  that  purpose.  The  Vaks  reoiu 
and  other  funds  are  at  a  much 
higher  vadue  than  they  havebeea 
for  many  years ;  and  if  they  hare 
not  as  yet  acquired  that  which 
they  are  likely  to  obtain  ere  long, 
it  arises  from  the  fact  of  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  this  stock 
being  in  the  hands  of  emphyfi 
andothcrs  whose  necessities  oblige 
them  to  sell  their  credits  and  thus 
inundate  the  market.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  naturally  enough 
"  clogged 
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closed  the  operations  of  govern-* 
Bient;  bat,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  total  loss  of  credit  incurred  by 
the  old  system^  how  is  it  possible 
to  expect  an  amelioration  which 
time  alone  can  bring  about. 

Fortttgal  has  been  treading  in 
the  steps  of  her  neighbour  by  ad- 
vancing; in  the  career  of  moral  im^ 
provement.  Without  the  efHtsion 
of  blood,  the  nation  is  establishing 
for  itseli'a  constitutional  freedom* 
The  king  s  return  from  the  Brazils 
was  accelerated  by  disturbances 
in  that  quarter.  Soldiers  having 
been  called  in  to  disperse  a  meet- 
ing  of  electors,  assembled  to 
ehoose  deputies  to  the  cories,  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  king  at  mid- 
fiiglu,  requiring  a  provisional  go* 
vernment)  on  the  principles  of  the 
Spanish  constitution,  which  was 
granted:  but  this  was  followed 
«p  by  excesses  of  a  revolu- 
tionary tendency,  and  though 
quiet  was  restored,  no  confidence 
lemained  in  the  public  mind  in  the 
existbg  order  of  things.  In  fact, 
the  foreign  dependencies  both  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  felt  the 
moral  impulse,  and  in  some  cases 
have  preceded  the  mother  country 
m  their  movements.  In  Portugal 
some  admirable  laws  have  been 
adopted,  in  the  true  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy, for  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  press ;  so  that  now  every 
Portuguese  may  print,  publish, 
iwy  or  sell  any  books  or  writings, 
without  previous  censorship. 

The  speech  of  the  king  of  the 
Netkerlandsj  on  opening  his  par- 
liament, exhibits  a  fine  picture  of 
internal  prosperity.  We  subjoin 
tome  extracts  :->- 

'<  The  interior  situation  of  the 
kingdom  offers  in  general  a  fa- 
vourable view.  The  fear  of  a 
•canty  crop  is  happily  dissipatejdy 


in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  we 
can  promise  Ourselves  abundance 
of  provisions,  and  at  a  moderate 
price. 

"  Tcade  and  navigation  have 
not  diminished,  and  we  can  cherish 
the  hope  of  seeing  them  in  future 
receive  a  new  increase. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  favour- 
able influence  of  several  years  of 
peace,  the  situation  of  our  manu- 
factures does  not  present  in  all  its 
parts  an  aspect  equally  prosper- 
ous ;  yet  several  of^  the  most  im- 
portant among  them  have  increased 
m  activity,  and  almost  no  where 
does  the  want  of  employment 
give  ground  for  well-founded  com- 
plaints. 

*'  The  administration  assumes 
everywhere  in  the  provinces,  as 
well  as  in  the  cities  and  rural 
communes,  a  more  regular  and 
more  secure  march.  Improve- 
ments, which  experience  recom- 
mends to  my  care,  become  the  ob- 
ject of  my  serious  deliberation. 
The  communication  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdoip  be- 
come more  and  more  easy.  That 
between  the  two  seats  of  the  court 
has  been  considerably  ameliorated, 
and  I  entertain  the  hope  that,  witk 
the  co-operation  of  the  provinces 
most  interested  in  the  resuk,  there 
will  be  opened  a  new  source  of 
prosperity  to  trade,  to  agriculture, 
and  to  industry,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  between  Bois-le-duc 
and  Maestricht. 

**  Among  the  improvements  oa 
which  the  happiness  of  my  sub^ 
jecu  fixes  my  attention,  I  regard 
as  most  important  the  changes 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  disasters  to  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  king- 
dom is  exposed  during  the  season 
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ti  tliawing  or  high  tides.  This 
otgeoC  is  at  present  subjected  to  a 
particular  examination. 

'*  For  a  long  time  the  discipline 
of  the  prisons  has  appeared  to  me 
■nscepCible  of  useful  modifications, 
having  caused  the  subject  to  be 
ezaimxied  in  its  details.  The  re* 
port  which  I  have  received  has 
confirmed  me  in  the  opinion. 

**  Unforeseen  calamities  hare 
afflicted  some  parts  of  our  trans- 
marine possessions,  but  it  is  easily 
seen  that  they  will  surmount  their 
consequences ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  relations  of  the 
mother  country  with  the  East  In- 
dies win  continue  to  increase. 

«*  The  produce  of  the  revenue 
during  the  present,  announces  re- 
milts  similar  to  those  of  the  pre. 
ceding  year.  If  the  produce  of 
certain  taxes  is  improved,  others 
on  the  contrarv  have  been  less 
productive ;  and  the  experience  of 
this  year  establishes  anew  how  ne* 
oessaiy  is  the  revision  of  our  finan- 
dal  system^  if  we  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  an  annual  deficit,  which 
would  in  time  destroy  tiie  best 
constituted  state. 

Public  opinion  was  operating 
powerfully  for  some  time  m  Itafy^ 
out  the  attempts  which  were  made' 
to  obtain  freedom  were  rendered 
abortive  by  pusillanimity.  The 
struggles  of  the  Neapolitans  and 
Piedmontese  are  at  least  for  the 
present,  at  an  end;  the  chief 
boasters  struck  not  a  blow,  but 
dispersed  at  the  firing  of  tlie  first 
shot. 

The  Grtek  populaHon^  whose 
rabraiMion  rendered  the  name  of 
Greek  a  term  of  scorn  and  re- 
proach, has  suddenly  been  ream- 
flnttod  with  the  spirit  which  history 
idates  so-eAttsendy  distinguished 


tibe  ancient  inhabitknts  of  their 
soil.  Unarmed  and  unprovided 
with  the  materiel  of  armament,  but 
impatient  of  further  oppression 
and  degradation,  the  Greek  slave 
has  heroically,  rather  than  pm* 
dently,  engaged  in  a  terrible  and' 
unequal  contest 

The  Turks  are  known  to  have 
enslaved  their  Greek  subjects  for 
centuries,  and  to  be  repaid  by 
them  with  a  degree  of^  hatred* 
amounting  to  abhorrence  in  the' 
heart  of  every  Greek. 

If  the  energy  of  action  correS'^ 
pond  with  the  ardour  of  expres-' 
sion  in  their  proclamations,  some 
considerable  succesamay  be  fairlj 
anticipated  for  them.  It  is  worth- 
while to  preserve  a  specimen  :^—  • 

*«  Macedonians  I  Greeks!  Hie 
standard  of  liberty  waves  over  the 
summit  of  Olympus,— over  the 
summit  of  Pindas.  Glorious  mo- 
numents, the  mcmumental  co« 
lumns,  the  tombs  of  our  heroes, 
have  passed  away ;  but  our  native 
mountains,  those  eternal  trophies 
of  our  glory,  still  bid  defiance  to 
time.  Macedonians,  children  of 
Alexander,  around  these  trophies 
will  we  assemble:  beside  them 
will  we  conquer  or  die ;  and  those 
who  fall  in  the  glorious  contest 
will  add  iiew  lustre  to  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  that  lustre 
will  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  barbarians!  Macedonians, chiU 
dren  of  Alexander,  sons  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  worid,  grasp 
your  swords !  Shame  on  those  who 
will  longer  submit  to  be  goVemed 
by  a  wretched  hoard  of  barbarians. 
Your  mountains  and  jovae  valley# 
are  free,  and  the  ensigns  6f  .ty* 
ranny  only  still  wave  on  the  lbr«^ 
tresses.  But  in  vain  do  the  bar-< 
barians  hide  themselves  behind 
the  walls  of  Saloniehi,  of  Jenksar; 
R*  Of 
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^  CaTalia,  and  call  them^  a» 
heretofore,  their  bulwarks :  but 
t^tese  walls  will  fail  before  the 
^ words  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
yre  Hill  avenge  the  sufferings  of 
Qur  fathers,  our  wives,  and  our 
daughters,  in  the  blood  of  the  bar* 
bariaas.  Thrice  have  we  already 
conquered!  Philippopoli  ia  in  our 
potaeasion.  Our  heroes  in  a  few 
days  coiu|tteied  that  city.  Stagira 
ia  so  moref  the  Greeks  have  de« 
atroyed  the  town  of  the  phiioao* 
pher»  Wliy  should  it  be  an  asylum 
tor  the  barbarians!  Many  have 
fallen,  more  will  yet  fall !  But  our 
x^nki  increase  daily,  and  will  still 
further  increase.  To  those  who 
have  sacrificed  themselves  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  the  fisivour  of 
heaven  will  be  extended,  and  their 
brothers  will  avenge  their  death. 
To  arms!  to  freedom,  Macedo* 
nians!  Greeks  of  every  country, 
tba  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned 
upon  us.  Odtsseus, 

Commander  of  the 
Macedonians. 
From  the  camp  on  mount 

Olympos,  July  20. '* 

So  far  as  an  accession  of  terri- 
tory could  be  considered  profitable 
to  those  whose  dominions  are  al« 
ready  perhaps  more  than  conve- 
BienUy  extensive,  Russia  and  Aus* 
tria  might  perhaps  be  gainers  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  em« 
pire ;  but  if  the  views  of  either  of 
them  be  directed  to  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, it  may  in  all  proba« 
bility  endanger  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, and  perhaps  ultimately  in- 
volve the  unhappy  consequence  of 
%  general  war. 

.  The  emperor  of  Russia  issued, 
in  October  last,  an  ukase  respect- 
ing the  commeccial  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  eastern,  coast 
of  Asia,  and  the  north-west  coast 


of  America,  which  seero^  to  be^ 
speak  both  a  fearless  and  an  en* 
croaching  spirit. 

The  line  of  maritime  and  com- 
mercial dominion  covered  by  the 
decrees  of  the  custom-house  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  extends  along  the 
American  coast  full  lOndegrees  of 
latitude  from  Beering's  Straits,  ta 
about  61  N.  to  61  N.,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nootka;  and 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  from  the  same 
Straits  of  Beering,  above  U  de*- 
grees  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Kamtschatka,  and  down  to  the. 
south  cape  in  the  island  of  Ourop, 
lat.  45  deg.  61  min.  not  very  far 
north  of  the  empire  of  Japan.  The 
regulation  spoken  of,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  prohibition  to  all  foreign 
nations  to  commence  the  whale  or 
other  fishery,  or  any  other  branch 
of  trade  or  industry,  on  any  part 
of  the  aforesaid  coasts  or  islands, 
or  to  approach  any  one  of  the 
.  Russian  settlements  within  a  less 
distance  than  100  Italian  miles, 
under  the  penalty  of  losing  the 
cargo.  An  exception  is  mtuie  in 
favour  of  ships  driven  in  by  stress 
of  weather,  and  of  ships  sent  out 
on  voyages  of  discovery,  being; 
previously  provided  with  pass- 
ports from  the  Russian  minister 
of  marine. 

The  alleged  ground  of  this  re- 
striction is  to  prevent  the  further 
continuance  of  those  mischievous 
consequences  which,  it  is  said, 
have,  been  felt  by  the  above  Rus- 
uan  settlements  from  the  preva- 
lence of  a  contraband  traffic.  To 
the  prevention  of  such  a  traffic 
none  can  object:  yet  it  is  uapre- 
oedented,  that  any. power  should 
assert  so  broad  a  dominion  over 
the  sea  itself,  for  Uie  mere  purpose 
of  providing  a  check  against 
smugglers;  ta  is  here  laid  daim 
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to  by  the  Ruisian  goyerament. 
A  handred  miles  of  open  ocean  U  a 
too  liberal  breadth  of  admiralty 
juriadictioDf  and  interferes  with 
that  **  righl  to  navigate  and  68h 
in  die  <^n  sea  which  is  common 
to  all  men ;"  the  **  ezdnsion  from 
which  is  a  national  iiyary  to  every 
people  aj^ainst  whom  it  may  be 
enforced." 

America  suffers  her  Ml  share  in 
the  general  pressure  of  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  most  of  the  states 
^  the  world.  The  American 
papers,  however,  comment  with 
great  exultation  on  an  alleged  im- 
provement in  the  domestic  menu- 
mctures  of  the  United  States. 
The  cotton  goods  of  Rhode  island 
are  said  to  be  in  considerable  de* 
mand^  lb  Philadelphia,  4,000 
looms  have  been  set  going  within 
six  months,  and  there  is  asserted 
to  be  a  prospect  of  a  still  further 
increase  in  those  establishments. 
WheUier,  however,  the  applica- 
tion of  their  enterprise  and  indus- 
try to  manufactures  may  be  the 
best  method  of  consulting  the  solid 
advantage  of  an  infant  people,  is 
t  question  which  a  few  additional 
experiments  may  better  enable  the 


undertakers  and  their  customers 
to  decide.  Mr.  Jefentm^  above 
95  years  ago  maintained  with 
great  eagerness  the  capaei^  of 
North  America,  to  manufhctare 
the  requisites  for  her  own  con- 
sumption. The  plan  was  in  some 
degree  forced  upon  them,  during^ 
their  last  war  with  England.  The 
peace  was  followed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  several  companies. 
The  hands  now  engaged  are  emi- 
grants from  this  country.  How 
long  their  employment  may  con. 
tinue,  and  to  what  extent  their 
schemes  may  succeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  coniccture*  But  we  are 
not  very  rash  m  pronounciuff  that 
the  superior  weight  of  British 
ciqpital  must,  for  many  years  at 
least,  press  heavily  on  the  Ame» 
rican  manufacturer ;  and  that  when 
undersold,  as  he  is  likely  to  be,  in 
every  market,  it  will  require  a  fcr 
more  serious  sacrifice  of  self-in- 
terest than  we  have  ever  seen  in 
the  consumer*  of  North  Aifierica^ 
or  any  other  country,  to  save  Uie 
workmen  of  Rhode  islaad  and 
Philadelphia  from  eventual  ebaiu 
donmeat  aod  ntin. 
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PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES,  &c. 

In  the  Year  1821- 


JANUARY. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

AT  the  recent  anniversary  of 
Whitehaven  Philosophical 
Society,  two  specimens  of  meat 
cured  with  the  pyroligenous  acid 
were  exhibited  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. They  were  prepared  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1819;  one  was 
hung  up  at  home,  and  the  other 
sent  out  by  a  vessel  to  the  West 
Indies^  to  try  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate upon  it,  and  brought  back 
on  the  return  of  that  ship  to  port. 
They  were'  pronounced  by  all 
present  who  tasted  them,  to  be 
perfectly  fresh,  sweet,  and  fit  for 
use,  aner  a  lapse  of  fifteen 
months. 

Early  one  morning  (about  a 
fortnight  since,)  some  men  belong- 
ing to  the  Sheriff-hill  colliery, 
Northumberland,  were  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  gin-horse  to  go  down 
into  the  pit.  Owing  to  the 
cleaning  of  the  boiler,  the  regular 
engine  rope  was  not  in  a  working 
state  at  the  moment ;  but  about 
twenty  fathoms  of  it,  with  the 
chain,  were  hanging  into  the  shaft. 
One  of  the  men,  John  Wilson, 
having  in  the  dark,  gone  incau- 
tiously too  near  the  bridge,  fell 
in.  Repeated  cries  from  within 
the  shafjt^  at  last  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  men,  who,  on 
zepairiDg  to  the  spot  with  a  lights 


were  told  by  him  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  pit,  and  was  thea 
hanging  by  the  rope.  As  soon 
as  the  alarm  would  allow  them  to 
take  measures  for  his  preserva- 
tion, they  proceeded  to  adjust  the 
gin-rope — a  work  that  occupied 
not  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 
After  fixing  on  a  corf,  one  of 
them  wished  to  descend  in  it  to 
his  assistance,  but  this  Wilsoa 
forbade  them  to  do.  The  corf  was 
now  let  down  gently  till  it  came 
under  his  feet;  he  then  freed 
himself  from  the  engine  rope,  and 
being  seated  in  the  corf,  was 
drawn  slowly  to  bank,  in  a  state 
of  indescribable  trepidation.  He 
was,  however,  able,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  another  man,  to  walk 
upwards  of  a  mile  to  his  own 
house,  which  on  entering,  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and  poured 
out  his  fervent  thanks  to  God  for 
his  deliverance.  No  sooner  was 
this  done  than,  overpowered  by 
the  dreadful  conflict  of  his  feel- 
ings, he.  fainted.  Some  time 
elapsed  before  he  recovered  to- 
lerable composure,  and  even  still 
when  the  subject  recurs,  his  agi- 
tation is  extreme.  Being  ques- 
tioned minutely,  he  said  he  had 
gone  to  the  bnnk  of  the  shaft  to 
ascertain  whether  his  comrade 
was  calling  upon  him  from  below, 
^d  being  deceived  by  a  glimmer- 
(A  2)  ing 
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ing  of  light  through  a  crevice  in 
the  brattice  partition,  his  feet 
slipped.  He  was  conscious  at 
the  moment  he  dropt  in,  but  has 
no  recollection  whatever  of  how 
or  when  he  caught  hold  of  the 
engme  rope.  The  first  thing  he 
was  sensible  of  was  the  rope 
sliding  in  his  breast,  and  next, 
its  stripping  his  left  hand,  which 
he  held  mainly  on,  ^nd  also  with 
the  legs  and  feet  *  He  had  in  his 
light  hand  a  small  stick,  of  which 
he  kept  firm  possession  all  the 
time,  and  brought  it  up  with  him. 
There  was  a  chasm  of  450  feet 
perpendicular  depth  yawning  be- 
neath. 

1. — Between  twelve  and  one 
o*cIock,  the  following  dreadful 
catastrophe  took  place  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Uwin,  of  No.  13,' 
Bedford  Row:— »Mrs.  Leese,  an 
elderly  lady,  in  consequence  of 
indisposition,  was  lately  sent 
up  to  London  from  the  coun- 
try, and. placed  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Uwin,  where  she  occupied 
apytments,  together  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Leese,  in  order 
^  that  she  rikight  be  under  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  doctor. 
Monday  morning,  whilst  Mrs. 
Leese  was  lying  sick  in  bed,  and 
her  daughter  reading  by  the  bed- 
side, the  female  servant  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  sick 
lady,  entered  the  apartment  with 
some  medicine  which  was  intended 
for  her,  and  having  placed  the 
candle  in  rather  an  awkward  si- 
tuation, the  bed  curtains  caught 
fire,  which  was  not  perceived  till 
the  blaze  spread  over  the  apart- 
ment. Miss  Leese  was  so  much 
alarmed,  that  she  immediately 
rose,  and,  in  great  agitation,  open- 
ing the  back  window,  she  pre- 
cipitated herself  to  the  pavement 


of  the  area,  and  pitch 
her  head,  fractured  her  skull  in 
a  dreadful  manner.  The  servant 
perceiving  no  chance  of  esci^ 
firom  the  immense  body  of  flames 
which  surrounded  the  door,  fol* 
lowed  the  example  of  her  mis- 
tress, by  throwing  herself  from 
the  same  window,  which  belongs, 
to  the  second  floor  back-room 
apartment:  she  broke  both  her 
legs  and  her  back  in  the  fall.  By 
this  time  the  flames  in  the  apart- 
ment were  increasing,  which,  to* 
gether  with  the  groans  of  the 
unfortunate  females  in  the  yard, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  per- 
sons adjacent  to  the  spot,  and 
assistance  was  immediately  pro- 
cured. Mr.  Paine,  of  the  Wheat- 
sheaf,  Hand-court,  and  his  waiter, 
were  the  first  who  entered  the 
house,  and  proceeding  up  stairs 
to  the  second  floor,  succeeded  in 
putting  out  the  flames.  We  are 
happy  to  state  that  Mrs.  Leese 
did  not  meet  with  any  injury  save 
the  excessive  fright  she  under- 
went, and  the  effect  produced  by 
tlie  melancholy  catastrophe  of  her 
daughter.  Mt.  Paine,  &c.,  with 
the  promptest  activity,  proceeded 
to  the  assistance  of  Miss  Leese 
and  the  female  servant,  who  were 
discovered  in  the  most  deplorable 
condition :  they  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  St. ,  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where  they  are  now 
lying  without  hope  of  recovery. 
Miss  Leese  is  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Mrs. 
Leese  is  still  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Uwin,  where  the  most  humane 
attention  is  paid  to  her  in  her 
present  distressing  situation.  The 
circumstance  created  considerable 
alarm  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^ 
veral  engines  shortly  arrived,  but 
fortunately  the  fire  was  previously 
extinguished. 
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«xtingutslied.  Much  damage  how- 
ever, was  done. 

.    6. — At   Dover,  between    four 
^d  five  o*ck)ck,  as  the  small  boat 
belonging  to  the  Badger  Revenue- 
icutter  was  coming  from  the  roads 
to  the  harbour,  with  stores  ibr 
her  cmiser,  and  having  on  board 
four  men  and  a  boy ;  just  as  she 
had  got  between  the  pier  heads, 
she  was  struck  by  a  tremendous 
sea,  which  pooped  her,  and  threw 
the  people  on  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat,  by  which  she  was  upset, 
and  turned  bottotn  upwards.  The 
crew  endeavoured  by  swimming  to 
reach  the  shore;    but  although 
this  unfortunate  accident  occurred 
at  only  a  few  yards  from  the  pier, 
yet  the  current  was  running  at 
the  time   so   strong,  they  were 
all  driven  to  sea,  and   only  two 
men  and  the  boy  reached  the 
shore,  and  this  at  some  distance 
from  where  the  boat  upset;  the 
other  two  were  seen  by  the  sur- 
vivors making  exertions  to  save 
life,  but  from  the  piercing  cold, 
and  the  strength  of  the  tide,  they 
were     unfortunately     drowned ; 
their  names  were  John  Dawson 
|ind  Philip  Moss,  natives  of  Har- 
wich or  Its  vicinity,  and  one  left 
a  wife  and  family  to  mourn  his 
loss. 

.  8. — The  remains  of  a  human 
skeleton,  apparently  that  of  a  fe- 
male adult^  was  discovered  near 
Newtown,  by  the  workmen  em- 
ployed on  the  line  of  canal.  The 
soil  being  peaty,  the  colour  of 
every  part  was  completely  altered 
by  carbonaceous  depositions,  ex- 
cept the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
which  retained  its  pristine  whiter 
ness.  Some  parts  of  the  face  and 
temple  appeared  to  have  been 
beaten  in  and  fractured ;  but  their 
decayed  s^ate  render^  any  con-* 


elusion  of  that  kind  uncertain. 
All  conjectures  concerning  the 
time  of  deposition  must  be  vague ; 
yet,  unlike  bones  of  great  dge> 
they  did  not  moulder  on  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  No  re^ 
mains  of  sepultilral  enclosure 
were  discernible.  They  were  about 
three  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  a  boggy  hollow,  which 
had  formerly  been  one  of  the 
fossx  of  Hadrian's  line  of  fortifi- 
cation— part  of  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Pict's  wall.— Car/i«/e 
Journal. 

10.— As  John  Yapp,  a  poor 
boy  ten  years  old,  but  very  small 
of  his  age,  was  sweeping  the  road 
near  Kennington-cross,  he  was 
accosted  by  a  man  who  threat- 
ened to  take  him  before  a  magis- 
trate for  begging.  The  boy  re- 
sisted and  said  he  would  run 
home,  but  was  followed  by  the 
mauj  and  has  never  been  heard 
of  since.  This  occurrence  was 
witnessed  by  a  little  sister  of  the 
boy,  who,  helpless  from  paralysis, 
was  seated  near  him  to  attoict 
the  compassion  of  the  passers^y. 
She  describes  the  man  as  stout, 
very  short,  and  having  the  ap-* 
pearance  of  a  master  chimney 
sweeper. 

16. — The  Linnean  Society  held 
its  first  meeting  in  182 1.  Besides 
the  routine  business  of  the  even- 
ing, the  proposal  and  election  of 
members,  ^c,,  the  chief  matter 
before  it  was,  the  reading  of  part 
of  a  Zoological  memoir,  by  Sir 
T.  S.  Raffles,  in  which  is  ^iven  an 
Recount  of  certain  animals  of  Su- 
matra, collected  by  that  gentle- 
man for  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company.  These  were, 
varieties  of  well  known  species : 
the  most  popularly  curious  of 
which  were 
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1,  The  Ursa  Malayanus,  This 
bear  was  caught  young,  and 
brought  up  in  the  tiursery  among 
the  children.  It  appears  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  common  bear,  and 
bear  of  India.  It  was  perfectly 
tame,  and  in  its  habits  exceed- 
ingly playful.  Sir  T.  mentions, 
sportively,  that  it  was  also  a  brute 
of  taste,  which  it  displayed  at  the 
dinner  table,  where  it  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor,  by  refusing  to  eat 
any  fruit  but  Mango-steens,  or  to 
drink  any- wine  but  Ghampaigne!! 
The  only  instance  in  which  it  was 
ever  seen  angry  was  when  there  was 
none  of  the  latter  at  the  dessert ! 
Bruin  commonly  messed  in  peac^ 
with  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  lory. 
The  dog  was  its  favourite,  and  suf- 
fered to  worry  and  tease  without 
oflfence  or  resentment.  The 
strength  of  the  animal  when  full 
grown,  was,  nevertheless,  very 
great:  and  jt  could  tear  up  by 
the  roots  from  the  garden  a  plain, 
tain  tree  of  Such  size  as  to  be 
almost  too  large  for  its  embrace! 
-2.  MoschuSy  (var,)  called  by  the 
natives  KauchiL  This  little  squir- 
f el-like  creature  is  so  proverbially 
cunning,  that  a  Malay,  speaking 
of  a  clever  rogue,  says,  <<  he  is 
as  sly  as  a  kauchil."  Examples 
are  mentioned  which  show  that 
the  comparison  is  not  unfounded. 
The  kauchil,  when  caught  in  a 
trap,,  pretends  to  be  dead;  but 
should  the  spring  be  incautiously 
loosened,  he  leaps  up  and  bounds 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant!  If 
hunted  and  sore  pressed,  he  will 
jump  into  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  hang  by  his  teeth,  which  he 
lihrusts  into  the  wood,  while  his 
pursuers  run  beneath  and  lose 
the  scent.  This  cheating  charac- 
ter authorizes  the  provexb. 

23»*-This  mornings  at  about 


ten  minutes  before  seven,  admi* 
ral  Sir  George  Campbell,  Q.C.B.^ 
commander-in-chief  at  Vortsr 
mouth,  was  found  dead  in  his 
dressing-room  by  his  valet,  who 
had  left  him  only  a  few  minutes 
previous.  He  was  lying  on  the 
floor,  with  a  pistol  by  his  side. 
This  melancholy  event  has  asto- 
nished ^e  whole  town,  and  caused 
the  deepest  concern,  Sir  Greorge 
being  of  a  humane  and  charitable 
disposition,  and  of  exemplary  do- 
mestic habits.  He  had  the  ho* 
nour  of  being  highly  esteemed  by 
the  king.  On  his  going  on  beard 
the  yacht  to  pay  his-  respects  td 
his  majesty  on  his  arrival  here, 
the  king  observed,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  go  out  of  the  yaeht 
during  his  stay,  and-  turning  to 
Sir  George — added,  in  a  ^smiiiat 
tone,  which  he  always  used  with 
this  galknt  admiral, ''  I  shaU  not 
even  go  on  shore  to  see  yoa, 
George''. — ^We  are  entirely  at  a 
a  loss  to  account  for  this  ftttal  ca* 
tastrophe.  Sir  George  was  fifty 
years  of  age ;  he  entered  the  navy 
very  early  ii^  lifo;  was  made  « 
post-captain  in  1791,  rear-iadmi. 
ral  in  1804,  ?ice-admiral  in  1806iy 
and  admiral  of  the  white  in  1 B14* 
He  was  appointed  porO-admtnd  at 
this  station,  in  1817:  his  term 
would  have  expired  in  April  next. 
A  coroner's  inquest  has  been  heldv 
and  it  has  returned  a  venlict  of 
Lunacy. 

We  understand  diat  lord  Mel« 
viile,  immediately  promoted  his  ne* 
phew,  Capt  the  hon.  G.P.  Camfv 
belU  of  the  Racehorse^  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain,  as  an  ex« 
pression  of  the  high  sense  ente»- 
tamed  by  the  lords  of  the  adaiiw 
ralty,  of  the  character  and  con** 
duct  of  the  deceased.  •  Sir  B. 
Bloomfield>  we  heav,  has.  ex« 
pressed 
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fK^ned  tbe  kkig's  sorrowful  feel- 
mgSf  and  his  kind  and  gracious 
jfish^  to  lady;  Campbell,  on  the 
daeihiy  afflicfeiag.  ev^nt. — Port9' 
wmith  paper.  •  . 

.  25^ — Jost  before  twelve  o-clock 
at  nigfaA*  an  attempt  was  made  to 
vpset  the  mail  coach  from  Publia 
m  Cork,  about  six  miles  and  a 
)^af  N,  £.  of  Clonmel.-- About 
tatty  oi^  the  same  night,  a  man  who 
had  led  a  load  of.  corn  at  Nine^ 
Bdile-hottse,.  vas  met  by  a  party 
of  seven  armed  men  near  the  cross 
Doad  above-mentioned,  where  he 
was  stopped  with  his-  horse  and 
cart,  tied,  and  kept  in  that  way 
till  the  coach  came  up  about  the 
hour  n^eotioned.  A  wall  of  loose 
stones,  about  two  feet  high,  was. 
built  acioss  the  road  by  the  as- 
sailant party:  just  as  the  mail 
oeach  came  up  to  the  wall,  the 
party  fired  on  Uie  leading  horses, 
wounding  one  of  them  in  three 
places  in  the  head,  though  not  se- 
▼«cely.  For  one  or  two  seconds, 
the  horses  did  not  advance,  but 
thedffi?er,  Williams,  boldly  leaped 
the  leaders  over,  by  which  the  wall 
was  in  part  broken,  and  the  wheel 
horses  drove  through .  after  the 
leaders,,  the  coach  heeling  almost 
on  its  side*  So  confident  were 
the  villains  concerned  in  the  at* 
tack  that  the  poach  would  be 
upset  on  coming  in  contact  with  * 
tbe  stones,  that  at  this  juncture 
two  or  three  of  them  rushed  out 
on  the  road,  discharged  their  arms, 
and  received  the  fire  of  Tyre  and 
Henry,  tiie  two  guards  in  charge 
of  the  mail.  Happily  no  person 
in  or  upon  the  coach  received  any 
damage,  and  all  arnved  safely  in 
Glonmel,  with  the. mail,  at  one  in 
the  mornings 

26v^About  two  F.  M*  the  re* 
ceiviag  house  of  the  royal  powder* 


wori&s  at  Kinterbury,  about  two 
miles  up  the  Hamoaze,  Plymouth, 
blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explo* 
sioU)  by  which  an  old  man,  named 
Carne*  and  a  boy  called  Matthew^ 
son,  who  were  the  only  persons 
on  the  works,  perished.  A  quan* 
tity  of  three-pounder  cartridges 
had  lately  been  received,  which 
the  men  in  the  establishment  were 
employed  in  opening,  and  putting 
the  powder  and  shot  into  separate 
barrels;  happily  seven  persona 
were  that  day  sent  to  measurer 
timber,  about  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  so  that  only  two  remained 
on  the  premises.  It  is  conjectured 
that  in  throwing  the  iron  shot  to* 
gether  some  sparks  were  elicited, 
and  communicating  with  the  loose 
powder,  which  might  accidentally 
nave  got  into  the  barrel,  caused 
the  faUl  occurrence.  About  forty 
barrels  were  in  the  house,  headed 
up,  which  blowing  up  at  Uie  same 
time,  spread  great  destruction^ 
and  violently  shook  the  houses  for 
several  miles  round.  Nearly  alf 
the  windows  in  Kinterbuiy-house 
are  ii^red.  At  Saltash,  St  Ste- 
phen's, and  even  in  Plymouth,^ 
many  panes  of  glass  wer^  broken* 
by  the  shock;  and  some  of  the 
shot  were  picked  up  near  St.  Bu-« 
deaux. 

.  27.-^At  twelve  o^dock,  the 
king,  according  to  appointment^ 
received  the  deputation,  consist- 
ing of  the  lord  mayor,  sherifis, 
recorder,  Ac.  of  Dublin,  charged 
to  present  the  address  of  the  cor- 
poration of  that  city  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  members,  dressed  in 
their  robes,  arrived  at  Carlton* 
palace  in  grand  style,  and  were  iiv* 
troduced  to  his  majesty,  seated 
upon  the  throne.  The  addyess 
was  read  by  J.  Greene,  esq.,  the 
newly  elected  recorder  of  Dublin, 

and 
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and  most  g;ractoa8ly  received* 
"Jliis  18  the  first  address  from  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
ever  received  by  the  sovereign  on 
the  throne* 

Lately  a  young  man,  apprentice 
to  a  collier  lying  off  Execntion 
Dock,  attempted  to  put  a  period  to 
his  existence  in  the  followmg  man- 
ner:-—He  had  received  a  sli^t 
correction  that  morning  for  some 
misconduct  from  his  master,  and 
soon  after  got  uuperceived  on  the 
yard«ann,  to  the  end  of  which 
he  tied  a  small  cord—one  end  of 
it  he  adjusted  by  a  noose  round 
his  neck,  and  then  flung  himself 
off;  the  noose  giving  way,  he 
iMtched  on  the  deck,  and,  before 
he  could  recover  himself,  fell 
overboard.  A  large  dog,  of  the 
Newfoundland  breed,  which  was 
on  board;  jumped  into  the  water, 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and 
swam  with  him  ashore,  when  he 
soon  recovered. 

Los*  of  the  Ahtona  Transport. 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  one  of 
the  persons  saved. — "I  have  the* 
melancholy  task  of  informing  you 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Abeona 
transport,  of  328  tons,  in  which 
I  had  embarked  with  other  settlers 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and 
of  the  dreadful  fate  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  persons  on  board 
her* 

'  <M3n  the  25th  ult  in  latitude 
4«  30'  north  longitude,  25«  39^ 
west,  about  fifteen  minutes  past 
noon,  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  ship  was  on  fire.  It  proved 
to  be  in  the  lazaretto  abaft,  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  ship's  stores 
and  provisions.  Every  nerve  was 
exerted  in  handing  water  to  the 
first  mate  and  seamen  who  were 
down  in  that  place ;  but  all  proved 
useless,  for  the  people  in  a  few 


minutes  were  driven  up  from  be* 
low  by  the  dense  smoke,  and  the 
rapidity  vrith  which  the  fire  com- 
municated to  every  surroUndiHg 
object  In  ten  or  nfteen  minutes 
from  the  first  i^arm  the  case  was 
hopeless,  the  ship  being  in  a  per- 
fect blaze  from  the  mainmast  aft 
on  the  lower  deck;  and  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  upper  one 
we  momentarily  expected  the  fire 
to  penetrate  it.  The  skiff  and 
two  gigs  were  down,  and  the  long 
boat  almost  high  enough  for  clear- 
ing the  side,  when  the  flames 
rushing  up  from  the  afler-hoid 
communicated  with  the  main  rig- 
ging, flew  up  ^to  the  mast  head 
uke  lightning,  and  blasted  every 
hope  of  getting  her  clear. 

'^  The  {>anic  and  confusion  were 
such,  that  the  long-boat  proved 
too  heavy  to  be  launched  by  tibe 
few  who  were  sufficiently  collectcfd 
to  attend  to  the  orders  giyen,  and 
on  the  falling  of  the  main  arm 
yard  she  was  stove.  Seeing  now 
all  was  over,  and  the  people  were 
throwing  themselves  overboard, 
and  into  the  boats,  I  also  jumped 
over,  and  happily  was  picked  up 
by  the  gig.  Our  anxiety  was  now 
to  save  as  many  lives  as  our  three 
small  boats  could  possibly  swim 
with;  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that 
forty-nine  were  miraculously  pre- 
served. 

'<  A  few  minutes  after  I  quitted 
the  wreck  the  main  and  mizen 
masts  fell ;  the  flame,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing forward,  drove  numbers 
of  the  ppor  wretches  on  the  bow- 
sprit, where  it  was  our  hard  lot 
to  behold  them  frantic,  without 
being  able  to  render  them  the 
least  assistance.  You  will  judge 
how  the  boats  were  crammed, 
when  husbands,  who  had  wives 
and  children  still  clinging  to  the 
wreck. 
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wrei&,  exclaimed   against  more 
beh^  received ! 

'  **  We  kept  close  to  the  wreck 
till  day  light  next  morning,  in  the 
hope  Uiat  any  Tessel  which  might 
be  paBBiBg  would  see  the  immense . 
body  of  fire,  which  continued 
raging  till  about  three  o'clodc  in 
the  morning,  when  every  thing 
disappeared.  A  little  before  day-' 
break  the  carpenter  discovered  a 
vessel  close  to  us.  We  seized 
our  oars,  and  were  on  board  of 
her  in  a  few  minutes.  She  proved 
to  be  the  Condeca  da  Ponte  Por- 
tugese merchant  ship,  from  Bahia, 
bound  to  Lisbon. 
'  ^'Thls  dreadful  accident  was 
occasioned  by  Mr.  Duff,  the  first 
mate,  forgetting  his  wonted  pru- 
dence in  taking  the  candle  out  of 
his  lantern,  to  see  something  more 
clearly  with,  when  a  spark  from 
it,  or  the  candle  itself,  fell  on 
some  of  the  combustible  matter 
around*  His  grief  at  having  been 
the  cause  of  such  destruction', 
tnade  him  when  solicited  to  save 
his  life,  decline  it.  "  No,"  he  said, 
'^I  pity  those  in  the  boats  the 
Bioet ;  for  with  us  it  will  soon  be 
Ofver*;  but  they  will  be  eating  each 
other  in  a  few  days." 

"  Parental  affection  never  shone 
with  greater  lustre  than  on  this 
Occasicm;  mothers  and  fathers, 
apparently  regardless  of  them- 
selves, caught  up  their  young 
ohildren,  and  threw  them  into 
the  boats ;  and  in  one  family 
(Barrie's)  the  eight  juniors  are 
preserved— one  a  child  of  fifteen 
months  old<*-while  the  noble  pa- 
rents, with  their  eldest  son  and 
-daughter,  are  numbered  widi  the 
dead.^  -Another  circumstance .  of 
a  great  soul  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded. A  Mrs.  McLaren,  with 
her  husband  and  four  children, 


Upon  the  flames  advancing,  re* 
treated  into  the  fore  channels^ 
when  recollecting  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  good  swimmer,  she 
implored  him  to  save  his  own 
life,  and  leave  her  and  their  chil- 
dren to  the  late  that  awaited 
them,  as  he  could  not  avert  it; 
and  her  wishes  were  attended  to/* 
30.— The  Caxton  Printing-office^ 
Liverpool,  situate  on  Copperas* 
hill,  has  been  completely  destroy^ 
ed  by  fire,  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  stock  which  it  contained. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  as  the  captain  of 
the  watch  was  going  his  round, 
he  discovered  fire  to  issue  from  a 
window  in  the  north-end  of  the 
building.  He  immediately  gave 
an  alarm,  and  a  crowd  soon  col- 
lected on  the  spot.  From  the 
first,  the  destruction  of  the  pre- 
mises appeared  inevitable.  The 
fire  raged  with  extraordinary  vio* 
lence,  and  spread  with  amaxing 
rapidity  through  the  whole  range 
of  the  building.  The  paper  in  the 
different  rooms  fed  the  flames, 
and,  in  a  little  more  than  half  aa 
hour  after  the  discovery  of  the 
accident,  the  three  upper  stories 
were  in  a  perfect  blaze.  The  de- 
vouring element  soon  worked  its 
way  downwards  to  the  third  stoiy, 
and  about  three  o'clock  the  whole 
of  this  immense  pile  of  buildings 
presented  one  sheet  of  flame.  The 
roof  fell  in  soon  afterwards.  Very 
little  of  the  immense  stock  on 
these  extensive  premises  has  been 
saved.  The  conflagration  was  too 
rapid  to  allow  time  or  opportunity 
for  saving  any  considerable  part 
of  it.  Copper-plates  to  a  consi- 
derable amount,  have,  however, 
been  saved,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  account  books,  bills  of  par- 
eels,  &c.  Some  paper  was  al&o 
saved^ 
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•ftre^,  but  in  io  damged  a  state 

.  as  to  be  unfit  for  nee.    All  the 

tyf>e8  and  presses  see  destroyed* 

Wt  kw%  not  keavd  how  thii  awful 

eakunity  origiaated*    The  son  of 

Mr.  Fish^  went^as  usiial,,thsougb 

the  diifereat  rooms,  between  eight 

and  nine  a'dock»  and  «t  that  timn 

all  w^  safe.    The  buading  was 

beated  by  .steain».«id  tibeman.who 

aiteaded  the-,  eagbft  also  went 

ramd  tike  raoaw  witheiijt  aeaadle, 

and.  ha  too  found   all  safe*    It 

18   soMosed    the  eabuiMty  was 

eassed  by  the  MMiff  &om  a  candie, 

which,  being  thrown  oatelesaly  on 

the  floor,  or  left  burning  in  the 

mnffiers,    aftes  smoulderang   for 

•evenal  hours,,  set  fire  ta  some 

jpaper  near  to  it,  and  eventually 

involved  the  premises  in  flames. 

The  establishment  thus  nnfortur 

nalely  destroyed  was  the  mos4 

•■tensive  penodical    publicatioii 

wasehonse  in  the  United  Eiag- 

den.    The  stock  and  premises 

wem  insured  for  36,0001.  but  we 

know  not  whether  this  sam  will 

cerer  the  actual  loss.    By  the 

oalamity,    nearly  one    hundred 

Individuals  are  deprrred  <tf  the 

mettis  of  gaintttg  a  Ivrelihood  by 

their  industry. 

The  Atmamrt  for  the  year  1821, 
presented  to.  the.  king  by  the 
Board  of.  longitude,,  has  just  been, 
published;,  it  contains  several 
ealeulationa  relative:  to  the  popu^ 
lation  of  Fnmce,.  which  acccud- 
ing  to  llie  last  census,,  and  the 
dwnanents  furnished  by  the  boaid 
o£  statistics  of  the  minislry  of 
tjhe  inleriaiviad^,3L7:,465  soula. 
The  bills  ef  mortality,  &c.  of  the; 
city  oCPans^  for  the.  year  181$^, 
gixre  the  Mlowing  data,  fikrths 
2^344,  of  which  8,641  were  na- 
land  ehiiclxeiu  .  (Surdy,  aa  enor- 


mous proporlioBy  being  above  < 
third,  and  presenting  a  fingbtfui 
picture  of  tbeexteaslve  epimption 
of  morals  in  that  great  eitjf.^ 
Dealks  22,072,  including  351 
children  who  died  of  the  small  poiu 
Still  bom  children,  ,l,d6&  Mai^ 
ria^s,.6,23&  The  popuiatioa  of 
P^s^amountsto  713,766  soidsi 
Theconsumption  of  the  year  1819» 
offers  the  following  dajta. 

Xiguor^.!— Wines,  806,409;  heor 
tolitres.  Brandy  43,849;  eydes 
andpenry  15,929;  beer  71^96; 
vinegar  20,966^ 

£a£aU^,— Oxen  70,829 ;  oours 
3,561;  mUk  cows  2,918;  calves 
67^7 19>;  sheep  320,^70;  boga 
wild  boars  64,822 ;  meat  by  ret 
tail  944,223  kilogrammes.  Dry 
cheeses  1,267,564  kilog.  Amount 
of  the  sale  of  searfish  in  the  math 
kets  8,166,520  fkancs;  oystern 
821,618  Ji*ancs ;  fiesh  water  fish 
502,780  francs^  poultry  and  game 
7,161,402  firancs;  butter  7,105^ 
533  francs ;  eggs  3^676,502  francs, 

Jbrive,te.-— Hay  7,822,640 
trusses';  straw  \  1,054,37 1  tnissess 
oats  923,022  heotoUtrea. 

Withm  three  months  of  tha 
last  year  (1820)  there  have  beea 
in  Paris,,  and  its  ^Avicons,  146 
actnal  suioides  .and  53  attaapts. 
Of  the  parties  guilty  of  thiscrimay 
137  were  men  and  62  women; 
1-02  mandedy  and  97  single.  The 
motives  to  which,  they  are  attribu- 
ted, are  as  follows;  the  lottery 
and  gaming  28 ;  foar  of  reproaok 
6;.  chagrin 65;  love  17;.  poverty 
47 ;  unknown  causes  36* 

A  violent  deliate  took  place  oa 
die  9dvia  the  chamber  of  depiv* 
ties,  not  on  the  demand  of  6^12th.« 
o£  the  revenue  for  the  year,  wiiick 
was  fiaed  for  the  sulfect  of  dis* 
cussion,  but  on  a  charge  brought 
bf  Qeneral  Sonadieu  against  oua 

of 
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of  die  miiiiftters  far  offierin^  a  bribe 
of  100,000  francs  to  a  deputy  for 
the  purchase  of  bis  vote.  The 
keeper  of  the  seals  demanded  an 
exptanalioii, '  and  dedared  the 
cfaarge  a  calamny.  The  Qeneral 
persisted  that  a  bribe  had  been 
offisted — that  the  bootiiir  of  a 
member  of  the  diamber  had  been 
OfK^raged  by  an  adtempt  upon  his 
mdepeadence,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  name  the  parties  at  the 
pleasure  of  liie  assembiy.  A  se- 
cret ooramittee  was  demanded 
by  the  Prince  de  BrogUe  to  inres-* 
tigsle  the  eircumstaBcest  The  mo- 
tioawas  over-ruled,  and  the  mem- 
ber's name  to  whom  the  bribe  was 
tendered  was  not  given;  but  it 
waaemdentfrom  theexciamations, 
**  Stuck  are  the  FFench  sentiments 
impoorted  from  the  crimea/'  that 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu  was  the 
Miniater  against  whom  the  charge 
was  directed* 

0»  the  10th,  before  mass,  the 
bosean  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties was  introduced  to  the  king 
hf  Ae  minister  of  the  interior, 
mtem  Mr.  Rafres,  the  president, 
bad  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
Ua  msjestjr  the  project  of  law 
SB  the  provisional  sixths-twelfths 
adoptea  by  the  chamber  on  the 
pNwioQS  day. 

>  The  Mlowkig  is  an  extract  of 
a  fetter  from  Trieste,  dated  the 
MtkidU:  <<M.Fouche,  the  Duke 
of  Otcaaifco,  died  k«re  to-day  i« 
the- hotel  de  eavanna.  His  fone- 
srI  wiBtakepljBce  on  the  day  after 
t8i>monFo<w» 

.  13Be  chamber  of  deputies,  sump 
moned  speeiatty  by  private  letters, 
for  three  o'dodt  in  the  aUtemoon, 
Hist  Jrst  aooerdkig  to  tiie  foraier 
lotioe.in  their  tsapective  commit- 
tees*.  The  notiee  which  had  been 

distriimt«d|.  and  the  order  of  the 


imf  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  ha»> 
woe  headed  thm  •*-***  communi- 
catbB  from  the  gevernmeat."  At 
a  4fU8ffter  past  tiitee  e^clodi  the 
presideat  took  the  chair«  The 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  his  ma^ 
jcfty^smmisterS)  MM.  Pasqoier^ 
SioieaB,  Roy,  CorbieBe^  and  Da 
Vmeie  took  their  aeals  on  the 
aiaiateriai  bemrh..  Th»Presidettt 
anDOUDced  tiMltfae  k^epev  of  ikha 
scab  requested  to  dakver  a  ctrai«> 
mnnjeation.  The  keeper  of  tha 
seab  then  ascended  the  tribune, 
while  the  most  pvolaund  siienoa 
pvevaiied. 

The  keeper  of  the  seals* — Qen» 
Uemen,  the  king  has  ordered  me 
to-  make  the  following  communis 
cation  to  you: — 

''  On  Saturday  last,  the  27ih 
huslanty  at  a  quarter  before  five 
o^dock  in  the  aftenio<»,  a  loud 
explosion  was  heard  in  <^e  interior 
of  the  Chateau  des  Tuileries.  It 
proceeded  from  a  banel  of  powdai^ 
which  has  since  been  ascertained  to 
have  contained  about  six  poondsi 
It  had  been  pkused  between  tfa* 
wall  and  a  wooden  box,  upon^  a 
of  the  staivcaast 
ly  called  the  wooden  stttin* 
;^  which  leads  to  the  apei>l» 
ments  of  madame  and  his  magestyy 
and  also  to  die  uppor  floor>  aiM 
to  the  roof  of  the^  palace ;  it  ia 
fieequented  by  persoDs  having  bus* 
smess  with  the  servants  employed 
in  his  majesty's  household,  and 
who  lodge  m  this  part  of  th&Tiii*^ 
feries.  The  landing  on  whicbtlie 
barrel  was  placed  is  about  90  feet 
from  tibe  cabinet  wbich  his  mejesij^ 
usually  occupies ;  it  is  separatad 
from  this  cabinet  by  several  rooms, 
and  is  also  on  the  floor  above  the 
apartmoita  of  madame.  .  The 
greatest  force  of  tlieexplosion  was 
m  the^side  that  offimd  the  test 
oppesitipa, 
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oppositon,  which  was  the  tpiice 
occupied  by  the  staircase.  Many 
squares  of  glass  were  broken,  ana 
several  doors  were  torn  from  their 
lasteuiogs.  It  had  no  other  effect ; 
andibrtunlitely,  from  the  direction 
it  took,  it  reached  neither  the  sa- 
cred person  of  his  majesty,  nor  the 
aueust  one  of  madame.  Never- 
theiess,  such  an  attempt  commit* 
ted  in  the  very  palace  of  our  king, 
in  the  midst  of  the  foithful  servants 
by  whom  his  majesty  is  constantly 
surrounded,  evinces  an  excess  of 
snalignity  and  audacity  which 
strikes  at  all  that  France  holds 
most  dear  and  most  sacred,  and 
would  keep  alive  tiiat  anxiety  and 
alarm  which  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe of  not  quite  a  year  ago 
shows  to  be  too  well  justified. 

''His  majesty,  convinced  that 
every  thing  which  relates  to  the 
safety  of  his  person,  and  those  of 
his  iamily,  as  well  as  to  Uie  res- 
pect which  ought  to  protect  his 
dwelling,  must  strongly  interest 
the  chambers  and  the  nation  at 
laCrge;  and,  desiring  to  calm  those 
apprehensions  which  this  event 
has  naturally  excited,  has  ordered 
us  to  lay  these  circumstances  be- 
fore you.  The  mo^t  careful  and 
active  search  is  making  for  the 
authors  of  this  attempt;,  and  as 
to  the  perturbed  spirit  which  ex- 
cites such  crimes,  it  will  be  best 
subdued  by  the  conviction  that 
all  its  efforts  will  be  frustrated  by 
the  unalterable  fidelity  of  the  na- 
tion and  all  the  chambers,  and 
by  the  lasting  union  which  is  esta- 
bushed  between  them  and  the 
king." 

.  The  keeper  of  the  seals  de- 
scended from  the  tribune  amidst 
the  expression  of  general  applause. 

NETHERLANDS; 

Dee.  29.— At  five  o'clock^  a 


dreadful  fire  broke  out  at  Brus* 
sels,  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  whidh  entirely  con- 
sumed that  fine  building,  in  spite 
of  the  most  prompt  assistance  of 
every  kind,  and  the  extraordinary 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  citizens^ 
who  were  eager  to  shew  their 
affection  to  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess, by  the  most  extn^rdinary 
efforts  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
flames. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince 
of  Orange  directed  the  workmen, 
and  encouraged  their  zeal  with 
the  coolnsss  and  intrepidity  which 
so    eminently  characterize   him. 
Meantime  the  archives  were  re* 
moved  from  the  palace   of  the 
states-general  (which  joins  that 
of  the  prince,)  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  furniture  which  could  be 
rescued  from  the  flames,  and  car- 
ried into  the  park  and  Uie  neigh-  * 
bouring  houses.    The  fire  seems 
to  have  begun  in  the  chapel  of  the 
princess,  at  the  upper  story.  The 
prince  immediately  directed   all 
the  assistance  which   could  be 
given  by  the  persons  of  his  house- 
hold,   but  in  vain.     At   seven 
o'clock  the  princess  and  her  three 
sons  left  the  palace,  whkh  began 
to  be  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and 
which  soon  spread   further  with 
amazing  violence.    They  commu- 
nicated to  the  noble  hall  of  the 
states-general,  decorated  with  so 
much  taste  and  elegance  by  ^M. 
Vander  Straoten,  tlie  king's  archi- 
tect.   Only  the  bare  walls  of  that 
magnificent  building  remain^  but 
its  fine  frontispiece,  which  we  owe 
to  the  skilful  hand  of  the  sculptor, 
M.  Godecharles,  is  happily  unin« 
jured.  The  fire  was  not  got  under 
till  ^ye  p.  m.  but  at  ten  there  was 
a  fresh  alarm,  which,  hbwever, 
was  soon  removed.  Mi^iy  persons 
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have  received  -serious  bodily  ia- 
juries,  but  it  is  not  yet  known 
whether  any  one  has  perished. 

GERMANY. 

The  allied  powers  have  re- 
moved the  seat  of  their  conference 
from  Troppau  to  Laybach,  a  town 
In  Austrian  Germany,  the  capital 
of  Camiola.  The  summons  to  the 
king  of  Naples  to  attend  them  ha» 
been  obeyed,  though  not  without 
Htrong  remonstrances  from  the 
Neapolitan  parliament,  who  de- 
clare their  resolution  to  resist 
foreign  interference  wiUi  their 
government. 

-  Accounts  from  Magdeburg  men- 
tion a  singular  suicide  that  has 
been  committed  there. — M.  Fa- 
bricius,  director  of  the  theatre, 
has  shot  himself  through  the  heart 
>rith  a  pistol,  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  SchillePs  Don  Car^ 
'hsm  He  chose  the  moment  when 
the  Marquis  Posa  is  killed  on  the 
stage  by  a  shot  through  the  grate 
of  &  prison.  He  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  discharge  the  pistol^ 
and  fell,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions in  the  part  of  Po«a,  without 
uttering  a  syllable. 
.  The  custom  which  has  hither- 
to prevailed,  of  separate  burial 
grounds  for  each  christian  profes- 
sion^  has  been  abolished  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  as  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  general  christian 
toleration. 

The  university  of  Gottingen, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
half  year  had  1118  students,  has 
now  received  a  considerable  ad- 
ditioQ,  so  that  the  whole  number 
amoupU  to  1254,  which  is  more 
than  it  ev^r  had  before  at  any 
time  since  its  foundation.  The 
laudable  example  of  public  lec- 
tures has  met  with  several  imita- 
tors^  and  apparently  the  moment 


is  not  remote  when  the  wHl  of  the 
law  will  be  fully  carried  into  effect 
in  this  respect  also.  The  wan^ 
of  a  public  place  of  worship  for 
the  university,  which  has  long 
been  felt,  will  now  be  shortly  re- 
medied. The  church  of  St*  Ni-^ 
cholas  is  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose ;.  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover  has,^ 
with  truly  royal  munificence,  made' 
a  present  of  10,000  rix  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  and  fit-* 
ting  up  that  church,  which  will  be 
ready,  at  the  latest,  by  Michael- 
mas, 1821. 

27.— Last  week,  in  a  village 
about  two  leagues  from  Manheim, 
a  Jew  died  in  the  108tb  year  of 
his  age,  who  during  so  long  a  life, 
had  never  been  engaged  in  a  law 
suit,  but  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all 
his  neighbours.  When  his  breth-t 
ren  were  preparing- to  render  him^ 
the  last  duties,  the  mayor  and 
pastor  of  the  place,  with  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  accompanied 
his  body  to  the  grave,  ana  each 
pronounced  an  eulogy  on  the  de-, 
ceased. 

SPAIN. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  the 
public  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
at  Orense  (Gallicia)  by  the  disco- 
very of  a  new  conspuracy.-  The 
conspirators  were  chiefly  peasants 
and  disbanded  soldiers.  An  ac- 
tion took  place — ^they  were  de- 
feated and  their  chief,  baron  Santi 
Joannis,  made  a  prisoner.  Quie^ 
was  soon  restored. 

The  pope*s  nuncio  has  officially 
received,  under  date  of  the  3QtH 
September,  a  rescript  from  his 
holiness,  authorising  the  secula- 
rization of  the  monks. 

PORTUGAL. 

4. — A   tremendous  storm  oc- 
curred at  Santaren,  a  town,  forty- 
five 
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ftfe  BdleB  N.  E.  of  Lidbon.  Atout 
half  fntft  three  o'dook  in  the  efter- 
noon,  ilreadAil  daps  of  tllander 
were  heard,  and  were  followed  by 
Ae  mtmi  violent  floods  of  ndn, 
winch  produced  an  akitning  inaa- 
Nation*    About  half  past  wm  the 
^nnder  became  Btirf  m6re  awfel 
and  terrible,  though  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  fall  in  the  most  copiooa 
lorrentii,  and  the  frighAiI  noise 
was  faicreased  by  a  tremendous 
harncane,  which,  taking  the  di- 
fection  from  west  to  east,  and 
fbrming  immense  whirlwinds  in 
its  course,  swept  every  thing  be- 
lore  It  for  no  less  than  300  paoes. 
A  great  number  of  the  best  built 
houses  were  unroded,  from  the 
Convent  of  ^e  dominicans  to  the 
college  of  the  benedictines :  part 
of  the  pyramidal  cdnmn  cailed 
1^  cross  of  the  Trinity  was  thrown 
down,  as  ako  the  cross  close  to  the 
convent  of  the  franciscans,  and  the 
gtone^cross  in  front  of  the  church 
of  tiie  Trinity  was  completely  de- 
molished.   Many  hundreds  oif  old 
olive  trees  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots ;  and  trees  of  other  lunds, 
which,  from  their  MTengUi,  made 
a  greater  resistance^  were  rent  in 
pieces.    Some  assert  liiere  was 
an  earihquake,  and  the  fall  of  a 
Unmderbolt;  the  belief  of  which 
last  cirGumstance  seems  to  have 
ttrisen   from  ikte  horrible   crash 
which  was  heard  during  die  storm : 
but  there  are  no  vestiges  of  either 
of  these  phenomena.    The  wlnri* 
wind,  however,  was  the  most  ra- 
pid and  terrible  of  any  m  l^e 
memory  of  man. 
26.— This  monung  at  ten  o*dock 
the  deputies  of  the  Cortes  being 
assembled  in  the  majestic  church 
of  St  Mary,  Lisbon,  solenm  mass 
began,  accompanied  by  the  most 
select   vocal   and    instrumental 


music ;  at  tiie  same  ntoment  m 

Sht  of  sky-rockets  gave  the  sis^ 
r  and  immediately  the  caste 
of  St.  George,  and  the  fortresses, 
tike  ships  of  war,and  all  the  vessels 
hi  the  river,  which  were  adorned 
with  flags,  fired  a  royal  salute, 
which  was  Jepeated,  when  the 
deputies  nroceeded  to  take  the 
oath  on- the  holy  gospels  in  the 
following  words : — 

**  I  swear  iaithfiilly  to  fulfil,  in 
tiie  exercise  of  the  powers  wiiidi 
have  been  given  me,  the  duties  of 
deputy  to  the  extraordinary  cor* 
tes,  which  are  about  to  make  the 
political  constitution  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy,  and  the  refoims 
and  ameliorations  which  they  shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  good  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  the  ca- 
tholic apostolic  Roman  reKgioii, 
maintaining  die  throne  of  S^hor 
Don  J<^n  VI.  king  of  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Braail,  and 
Al^tfve,  and  preserving  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  serene  house  of 
Braganza." 

After  the  oatK  was  taken,  the 
very  reverend  fiuher  Vtneente  de 
Santa  Kota  Lisboa  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  delivered  an  eloquent 
discourse  adapted  to  the  sublime 
olgect  of  the  solemnity;  after 
which  the  members  of  the  govenn 
ment  and  the  deputies  proceeded 
to  the  hall  of  the  sessions,  amidst 
the  lively  acclamations  of  the  im» 
mense  multitude  which  dironged 
to  witness  this  august  man's  orap 
tion. 

A  battalion  had  been  posted  at 
the  entrance  of  the  palace^  and 
all  necessary  precautions  take% 
when,  at  two  o'clock,  die  mem- 
bers of  the  government  and  A% 
deputies  began  to  enter,  the  gal«- 
lenes  being  already  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  members  of  the 
goTemment 
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g^venmeat  todc  ikar  teats  <m 
the  nght  of  the  president's  chair : 
and  on  ^e  left  and  remaitthig 
places  on  the  right,  the  prepara- 
tory junta  of  the  cortes.     The 
arehbishop  of  Bahia  acted  as  pre- 
sident, and  the  deputy  Felgneiras 
tfs  secretary.    All  being  seated, 
and  silence  made,  the  most  illus- 
trious count  de  Sampayo   deli- 
rered,  in  a  clear  and  impressive 
voice,  an  appropriate  discourse: 
after  which  his  excellency  declared 
tkt  cortes  to  be  installed ;  and  the 
president   thanked   the   govern- 
itient,  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
fer.tts  labours  in  so  arduous  a 
itisis.    The  members  of  the  go- 
veroment    then    withdrew,    and 
tliote  who  were  deputies  went 
and  took  their  seats  as  such.  The 
dection  of -the  president  followed  i 
the  choice  fell  on  the  archbishop 
df  Bafala,  by  sixty-four  votes  out 
df  seventy-four.    The    president 
is  to  be  chosen  monthly.    M.  de- 
pQty  Manoel  Fernando  Thomaz 
was  elected  vice-president;  and 
ftmr  secretaries  were  also  chosen. 
The  assembly  proceeded  to  deli- 
berate Whether  they  should  imme- 
diately choose  a  new  executive 
government ;  but  it  being  too  late, 
it  was  resolved  to  defer  this  till 
llie  following  day,  and  a  decree 
was  passed  that  the  provisional 
government  should  continue   to 
exercise  its  functions  in  the  in- 
terim.   His  majesty's  portrait  was 
then  uncovered,  and  the  hall  re* 
sounded  with  cries  of  *  long  live 
the  king,  the  royal  familv,  reli- 
^n,  and  the  cortes,  and  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  the  Portu- 
gaese.*^ 

The  whole  city  was  splendidly 
iHuminated  in  the  evening,  in 
honor  of  the  national  solemnity 
of  this  memorable  day. 


On  the  ft7th  the  menbeni  of 
the  executive  govemment  wSfo 
chosen.  The  fellowng  are  ttieir 
names :— The  maitjuesi  of  Caa*- 
tel-Melhor,  president;  count  Sam- 

Sayo,  Francisco  de  S.  Luis,  Jose 
a  SHva  Carvalho,  Jofto.  da  Cun- 
ha  de  Santo  Mi^or,  vice-presi- 
dents. 

ITALT. 

Orders  have  b^en  transnStlecl 
for  conveying  a  portion  of  fhe 
troops  in  Sicily  to  ^e  iroatSer 
provinces  of  Naples.  SilppKes 
of  muskets  had  been  received 
irom  Corfu,  fron)  Malta,  and  foMa 
Spain.  The  prince  regent  an* 
nounces  his  intention,  in  the  event 
of  war,  of  marching  at  die  head 
of  the  army. 

An  Englishman,  it  is  said,  hai 
cfffered  to  furnish  seven  vessels  6t 
war,  and  another  to  raise  5M)00 
men,  from  the  soldiers  discharged 
at  the  last  peace. 

Jan.  1.  The  king^s  birth-day, 
and  that  of  prince  Ferdinand,  m 
ddest  son  of  the  prince  regent, 
were  celebrated  by  a  festival. 
Afl  the  Neapolitans  took  part  in 
it  most  enthnidastically.  In  the 
afternoon  a  deputation  of  the  par* 
liament  waited  upon  his  royal 
highness  with  the  wishes  of  the 
national  representatives. 

M.  Ascovita  presented  fot  tha 
royal  sanction  the  project  of  law 
abcHshing  feudMy,  The.  prince 
said,  in  reply,  that  he  would 
hasten  to  sanction  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1 1  th  inst. 
tiie  stud^ts  of  the  university  of 
Turin,  being  in  great  numbers  at 
the  theatre  d'Argennes,  one  among 
them,  named  Rossi,  who,  during 
several  evenings,  had  made  him- 
self conspicuous  there  by  his 
turbulence,  was  airested:  every 
body  left  the  spectacle  except  the 

rest 
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rest  of  the  students  who  joined  iii 
the  endeavour  to  rescue  him.  The 
guards  who  had  arrested  him  were 
obliged  to  shut  themselves  up 
with  him  in  Uie  theatre,  but  the 
cairabineers    arriving    sword    in 
hand,  dispersed  the  students  and 
escorted  the  prisoner  to  the  guard- 
house,    'the  affair  would  have 
ended  there,  .and  the  studies  of 
the  university  would  have  been 
resumed  the  next  day,  had  not 
the  government,  wishing  to  make 
a  vain  parade  of  this  affair,  dis* 
patched  the  prisoner,  at   three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  Fe- 
nestrelle*    accompanied    by    the 
carrabineers.       As  soon  as  the 
students  saw  that,  they  assembled 
in  a  great  body  at  the  university, 
and  loudly  demanded  that  their 
colleague  Rossi  should  be  given 
up  to  them;  because,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  university,  he 
ought  to  be  tried  by  its  superior. 
The  tumult  still  increasing,  count 
Balbo,  president  of  the  umversity, 
went  among  them,  and  told  them 
their  companion  should  be  given 
-up  the  next  day.    The  students, 
however,  still  persistmg  in  claim- 
ing his  delivery  that  night,  M^ 
Balbo  proposed  to  them  to  make 
a  regular  demand  to  the  secretary 
of  state.    Immediately  twelve  of 
them  were  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose.   They  actually  went,   and 
on  their  return  a  little  bell  was 
runfi^,  ui  order  that  every  one 
might   re-assemble,  and  be  in- 
formed of  the  answer  obtained; 
but,  at  the  same  moment,  they 
saw  two  battalions  of  soldiers  ar- 
range in  order  of  battle  in  the 
square  of  the  university.  The  go- 
vernor of  .Turin  then   presented 
.  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  sammoned  the  students 
to  surrender,  threatening  with  a 


charge  by  the  military  if  they  did 
not  obey.    The  students,  whose 
feelings  had  been  excited,  refused.: 
the  captain  then  put  hims^f  at  the 
head  of  the  soldiers,  when   he 
harangued,  ordered  the  drum  to  he 
beat  for  the  charge,  telling  theoi 
to  break  open  the  gates  and  at-, 
tack  the  students.    The  soldiers 
of  the  two  battalions,  which  are 
principally  composed  of  the  most 
aristocratical  familes  in  Piedmont^ 
rushed  on  like  madden,  crying 
'^  live  the  king  ;**  the  young  men, 
having  no  arms  to  defend  them- 
selves,   were  forced  to  yield   to 
sabres  and  bayonets.    There  were 
three    killed,    and  about    sixty 
wounded.   The  governor  of  Turin, 
who  is  an  old  emigrant,  lone  resi- 
dent in  Russia,  acquitted  himself 
in  this  commission  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Piedmontese  ministers. 
To  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  this, 
violence,   they  have  invented  a 
story  that  several  students  had  the 
'<  bonnet  rouge,"  and  uttered  sedi- 
tious cries.    This  is  utterly  false: 
politics  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disturbance  made  at  the  thea- 
tre by  the  young  man,  who  is  a 
student  in  medicine. 

Earthquakes  in  Zaii^^*— Ex- 
tract of  a  letter  dated  Corfu,  Jan* 
16, — "Having  been  absent  from 
Zante,  I  have  escaped  the  terrible 
earthquakes  that  have  visited,  and 
perhaps  continue  to  agitate,  that 
island.  The  first  shock  took  place 
on  the  29th  ult.,  soon  after  four 
o'clock  A.  M.  it  was  of  about  one 
minute*s  duration,  and  so  tremen- 
dously violent  as  to  overthrow  a 
great  many  houses,  and  more  or 
less  injure  every  one  in  the  city. 
Some  lives  were  lost  by  the  faUtng 
ruins,  and  a  great  many  persons 
wounded.  It  happened  to  be  the 
day  for  celebrating  the  festival  of 

St. 
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St  Dion^hilus,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
the  island;  and  the  customary 
procession  was  commenced  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity.  Sir 
Patrick  Ross  and  the  garrison 
also  assisting,  as  is  common,  but 
in  this  instance  with  greater  cere- 
mony, in  order  to  conciliate  the 
superstitious  ideas  of  the  people. 
The  procession  had  scarcely  left 
the  church,  when  an  unexamined 
deluge  of  rain  commenced  with 
audi  violence  that  the  company 
iras  dispersed  to  seek  refuge,  and 
the  priests,  being  unable  to  regain 
the  church  of  St  Dionysius,  were 
compelled  to  deposit  the  relics  in 
the  nearest  shelter  they  could 
gain.  The  rain  continued  twenty- 
four  hours,  attended  with  hail- 
stones, or  lumps  of  ice,  as  they 
are  more  properly  termed,  equal 
in  size  to  an  eggy  and  weighing  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  more  or  less. 
The  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
during  this  torrent,  with  their 
houses  thrown  down,  unroofed, 
or  cracked,  is  represented  as  in- 
describably miserable.  During 
the  night  it  broke  down  the  dykes 
formed  for  leading  the  water  nrom 
the  castle  (on  a  lofty  hill  immedi- 
ately s^boye  the  town),  swept  away 
six  bouses  on  the  declivity,  and 
carried  them,  with  furniture  and 
inmates,  into  the  sea :  three  per- 
sons perished  in  this  way,  and 
many  were  maimed.  Minor  shocks 
have  since  been  felt,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  in  a  day.  The  first  was 
attended  by  the  death  of  ten  in- 
dividuals, and  about  100  more 
were  wounded.  The  second  of 
any  violence  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  inst.  (Greek 
Christmas  day,)  and  lasted  longer 
than  the  first,  though  the  undula- 
tions were  less  strong :  neverthe- 
less, many  buildings  already  in  a 
1821. 


tottering  condition  fdil  a  sacrifice 
to  it ;  and,  what  is  the  most  seri- 
ous feature  attending  it,  the  coun- 
try, which  had  pretty  well  escaped 
the  first,  has  been  the  victim  of 
the  second,  and  in  three  popu- 
lous villages  a  great  number  of 
houses  are  thrown  down  from  the 
foundations.  The  situation  of 
Zante  is  terrible; — nothing  but 
vows,  offerings,  religious  proces* 
sions,  lamentations,  and  total 
suspension  of  public  business.  It 
is  probably  the  heaviest  calamity 
that  ever  befel  these  islands.  The 
damage,  after  the  first  shock  . 
and  torrent,  was  estimated  at 
1,000,000  dollars  :  at  present  no 
estimate  can  be  formed.  Both  the 
Tioltot  shocks  were  slightly  felt 
here;  also  in  St  Maura,  Ithaca, 
and  Cephalonia;  we  have  news, 
too,  of  tne  first  being  perceived  in 
Malta.  The  apprehension  of  fur- 
ther mischief  has  not  yet  subsided, 
as  the  dense  atmosphere  and  S«r 
£.  winds  continue.'* 

RUSSIA. 

AxK  order  has  lately  been  issued 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  that  all 
the  monasteries,  churches,  and 
priests,  should  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  holy  scriptures.  In 
consequence  of  which  it  has  beta 
determined  to  stereotype  the  new 
testament  in  Sclavonian  and  mo* 
dem  Russ. 

New  commercuU  expedition,  of 
the  RussiaM  to  Bucharia: — Bu- 
charia  is  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Tartary,  inhabiled  by  a  branch 
of  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  bordering 
,  on  Persia  and  Hindostan.  From 
its  proximity  to  these  two  nations 
it  has  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization  than  other  Tartar  tribes. 
The  Usbeck  Tartars  are  of  a  yel* 
low  brown  complexion,  and  have 
black  hair ;  like  the  Persians,  they 
(B)  followed 
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fbBotMd  the  doctrines  of  Maho* 
itted ;  Mid  they  have  adopted  from 
their  neighbours,  the  mhabitanta 
of  Thibet,  the  custom  of  frequent 
tea*drinking.  They  carry  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  Persia  and  Hitir* 
destan^  particularly  with  the  pro* 
▼JBce  of  Cashem4re,  for  the  pur-* 

^^ses  of  which  Arabians  and  Jews 
reside  there.  The  Bacharian  tra^ 
ders  bring,  among  other  goods, 
Persian  carpets,  and  silk  stuffs, 
ftom  Persia,  and  valuable  shawls 
fro»  Cashem^e  to  the  south  of 
Siberia^  where  a  great  fair  for  this 
trade  is  established  at  Macariew. 
Is  is  conducted  by  means  of  cara* 
vans,  and  all  the  goods  are  carried 
either  on  camels.  On  this  account, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  route, 

'  the  Bttcharian  trade  has  a  great 
Msemblance  to  that  of  Africa:  the 
way  lies  through  deserts,  and  is 
rendered  as  unsafe  by  the  rapa- 
cious Ki^ise  tribes,  as  in  Africa  by 
the  wandering  Arabs,  who  live  un- 
der tents.  Theobjectof  thepresent 
Russian  comrneroial  expedition 
Idierefere  is,  to  give  it  a  more  deci- 
sive direction,  and  to  provide  better 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the 
sec«Hity  of  the  road.  In  order  to 
eome  to  a  convention  with  the 
Chan  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  the 
Russian  eouncelior  of  state,  Mr. 
Negri^  aceompanies  the  caravan* 
as  imperial  envoy.  He  is  veiy 
w^ll  versed  in  the  Oriental  Ian- 
mages,  and  can  thus  control  the 
mterpreters  necessary  in  thatcoun- 
try,  which  is  no  small  advantage. 
P)p.  fiversmann  and  Dr.  Pander 
aeeompsiiy  Mr.  Negri,  as  physi- 
eiatt  and  naturalist.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  expedition 
will  go  to  Samarcand,  the  winter 
residened  of  the  Chan ;  but  that 
is  very  {probable.  Samarcand  is 
thebirdi-placeofTamerlaae;  and 


though  this  city  is  fallen  niuch 
below  what  it  was  in  his  time,  it 
'  is  still  a  considerable  place.  It 
is  surrounded  by  strong  ramparts 
of  earth;  the  houses  are  chiefly 
of  clay,  like  those  of  the  Russian 
peasants.  The  same  is  the  case 
m  the  city  of  Dochara,  which  lies 
about  thirty  German  miles  from 
Samarcand,  and  passes  for  the 
second  city  in  the  country.  In 
this  latter  place  is  a  seminary  for 
Mtihomedan  priests,  which  is  built 
of  stone;  as  are  the  numerous 
mosques  and  caravanserays. 

The  expedition  set  out  with  the 
following  ceremony :  On  the  22d 
of  October,  a  ftne  autumnal  mom- 
ii^,  tbe  troops  intended  to  aeom* 
pany  it  assembled  in  the  fortress 
on  the  parade.  General  Esseti, 
military  governor  of  Orenburg, 
with  his  staff,  the  generals  of  the 
staff,  and  chief  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, after  having  attended  divine 
service,  addressed  the  troops  in 
a  speech,  which  they  answered 

2f  acclamations.  The  general' 
ighted,  and  the  cavalry  did  the 
same.  Thanksgivings  were  per* 
formed,  and  the  troops  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  All  the  officers 
of  the  embassv  were  present  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  flocked  in 
crowds  to  witness  this  solannity, 
which  excited  particular  curiosity^ 
and  even  astonishment,  among 
the  Bucharians,  Chirvenses,  Kir- 
gises,  and  other  Tartars  resident 
there.  After  this  the  troops  filed 
off  before  General  Esseov  marched 
in  columns  out  of  the  fortress,  and 
took  upon  them  the  escort  of  the 
caravan.  They  divided  themselves 
into  advanced  and  reaor  gnarda  and 
patrols,  and  comm^cedUieirloiig 
and  arduous  journey,  amidst  the 
blessings  of  dieir  relations  and 
eompanions.  Theseene  was  now 
changed; 
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changed;  tnd  the  convoy  was 
seen,  consisting  of  thirty  waggons, 
and  473  camels*  chiefly  in  pairs, 
between  the  divisions  of  troops, 
and  led  by  Kirgises,  in  their  na- 
tional dress.  On  the  right  stood 
that  handsome  building,  the  ex- 
change hall  of  Orenburg  which  is 
boilt  in  the  style  of  the  Asiatic 
caravanseiT  magazines;  on  the 
left  was  the  only  wood  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  directly  in  front 
a  boundless  plain,  and  in  the 
back  gfonnd  the  winding  stream 
of  the  Urul,  and  the  bastions  of 
Orenburg  fortress,  covered  with 
•pactators.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  the  thermometer 
was  at  10^  of  Reaumur  above 
Zero. 

The  military  eacort  consisted 
of  200  infEmtry,  who  went  on  both 
tidts  of  the  camels,  200  Ural  and 
Orenburg  Cossacks^  and  also  of  a 
detachment  of  horse  artillery, 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
military  is  commanded  by  Captain 
^ikowski,  of  the  Ismailoff  regi- 
Hient  of  guards,  aid^de-eamp  to 
General  von  Essen. 

By  subsequent  accounts  we 
ieam,  that  after  a  fatiguing  search 
of  three  days,  an  officer  and  the 
physician  to  the  embassy  found 
the  aultan  of  the  Buchanans  in 
his  camp,in  the  steppe,  (or  desert,) 
on  the  Russian  frontier.  One  of 
his  three  female  slaves,  or  sultanas 
happening  to  be  ill,  the  physician 
had  an  <^ortunity  of  seeing  her. 
He  gives  the  following  description 
of  her  dress. — She  was  dressed  in 
ridi  '*  chalatan,^'  ^ch  as  the  men 
wear :  her  head  dress  consisted  of 
a  high  cap,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  trun- 
cated oone.  This  cap  consisted  of 
gold,  with  gilt  silver  stuff,  set  all 


roand  with  many  hundred  stones 
of  different  colours,  such  as  fine 
large  birasi,  turquoises,  rabies^ 
diamonds,  amethysts,  cornelians, 
agates,  Ac.  mixed  with  coral  and 
real  pearls.  On  the  crown  of  her 
cap  some  feathers  were  fixed  in  the 
Turkish  fashion,  from  tha  lower 
edge,  having  a  number  of  lonr. 
braids  of  r^  coral  beads  and 
pearls,  with  gold  and  silver  oma^ 
ments ;  and  similar  ones  over  the 
shoulders,  and  hanging  down  oft 
the  breast.  She  might  bo  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  wid  wai  the 
oldest  of  the  sultan's  wives»  The 
physician  did  not  see  the  two 
others  who  are  younger,  hand- 
somer, and  more  richly  dressed. 
The  dress  of  the  sultanaa  is  con^ 
posed  of  Russian  and  Persian 
stufis  and  ornaments. 

Betrvets  in  Europe.  *-  There 
exists  at  this  time,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  lordship  of  Wittingue,  the 
domain  of  prince  Schwartzeaberg, . 
a  colon^  of  beavers,  settled  on  tl^ 
river  Goldbach ;  the  industry  of 
these  yields  in  nothin|p  to  that  of 
their  brethren,  which  inhabit  the 
great  rivers  i^d  lakes  of  North 
America.  The  abundance  of  wil- 
lows, whieh  adorn  the  banks  of 
this  river,  friniish  them  with  both 
food  and  dwelling;  in  summ^ 
they  eat  the  leaves,  and  In  wi&t» 
the  branches. 

ASIA. 

Bombay,  Stpt.  13,  1820. 
<'  White  I  was  seeing  the  last 
of  yonr  goods  on  board  last  nighty 
a  vessel  arrived  in  the  harbour, 
having  6n  board  an  officer  from 
Cutch,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the 
ofiicial  intelligence  of  the  com- 
plete success  of  sir  Chales  Col- 
ville*s  expedition  against  the  Scin- 


*  Note,  1  Id  roubles  are  paid  to  each  tCirgiie  for  evwy  camel  to  Buefaaila.    A  good 
— '*  caniea  lixteeii  puds,  or  about  600  pounds.  ^  , 
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diand.  The  expedition  consisted 
of  12,000  men,  commanded  by 
}iis  exceUency  the  commander-in- 
chief:  from  all  I  could  glean  of 
intelligence  from  the  followers, 
it  appeared  there  had.  been  some 
hard  fighting  for  five  days,  but  it 
ended,  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  imposing  force  sent 
against  the  Scindians.  The  mo. 
ment  the  officer  (who  is  one  of  the 
staff  and  an  Irishman)  landed,  he 
set  out  for  Government  House  to 
inform  lady  Colville  of  the  event, 
as  it  must  be  supposed  she  was  in 
a  state  of  anxiety,  her  husband 
being  the  commander,  and  her 
brother  and  her  uncle,  Colonel  T. 
Blair,  being  also  in  the  expedi. 
tion.  At  day- light  this  morning, 
Orders  arrived  from  Government 
House  to  secure  a  passage  and 
private  cabin  for  the  officer  in  the 
ship  which  takes  this  to  England, 
but  there  was  no  such  accommo- 
dation^ as  the  cabins  were  all  full, 
and  as  another  vessel  will  not  sail 
from  thence  before  ten  days,  and 
this  will  be  off  to-day,  the  chance 
is,  you  will  have  this  letter  at 
least  six  weeks  before  the  officer 
can  reach  England  with  the  offi- 
cial intelligence.  All  kinds  of 
European  produce  are  a  drug 
here,  particularly  fine  goods; 
and  rufn,  brandy,  and  geneva 
sell  for  a  song.  The  cholera  has 
rather  abated,  but  it  still  rages  in 
a  frightful  manner." 

Calcutta,  Jtdy  15. 
^^  For  several  days  past  we 
have  received  successive  and  very 
heavy  complaints  of  the  loss  of 
the  indigo  plant  all  over  Bengal, 
as  well  from  constant  rains  as 
from  the  early  rise  and  inundation 
of  the  rivers.  According  to  present 
appearances,  we  shall  not  exceed 
the  short  supply  shipped  in  the 


two  seasons  preceding    that   of 
1819,  2i)." 

AFRICA. 

By  advices  received  at  New 
York  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  it 
appears,  that  the  humane  project 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  for  settling  a  portion  of  the 
slaves  in  their  native  country,  had 
been  impeded  by  very  serious  ob- 
stacles.The  settlers  were  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion,  owing  to  their 
disinclination  to  labour,  and  an 
inadequate  supply  of  provisions. 
.The  agent  appointed  to  superin- 
tend them  had  been  compelled  to 
quit  his  charge  and  repair  on 
board  a  vessel,  until  further  in* 
structions  could  be  received 
from  his  government  No  land 
had  yet  been  granted  to  the 
emigrants,' nor  were  they  likely 
soon  to  obtain  any  in  the  mode 
proposed,  aa  some  of  the  colo- 
nists had  obtained  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  goods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  them.  An 
offer  had  been  made  by  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  settle  them  at 
Cape  Shilling,  which  it  was  be- 
lieved would  be  accepted. 

From  the  Sierra  Leone  Ga- 
zette : — The  subjoined  is  a  literal 
translation  of  a  letter  written  in 
Arabic,  sent  from  Almamy  Ab- 
dullah, prince  of  Foota  Jallan, 
residing  at  Teembo,  and  the  sub. 
ordinate  chiefs  of  that  nation,  ad- 
dressed to  his  excellency  the  go- 
vernor of  Sierra  Leone : — ^To  God 
alone  belongs  adoration  and 
thanks.  To  his  name  be  praise 
given  through  all  the  earth.  It  is 
necessary  that  God  ulone  be  wor- 
shipped. 

To  all  the  blessed.— This  writ- 
ing comes  frtnn  the  Uthful  Al- 
mamy 
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naiDy  AbduUahy  Mori  Ali,  and  the 
per9on8  of  note,  good  men  of 
Teembo    and  Fonta,  who    love 

Eace ; — more  especially  Walifar 
^bucary.  Modi  Yeyatha  Congye> 
chitfs  of  the  Little  River. 

Abdullah  offers  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sierra  Leone  his  wishes 
for  their  happiness  and  peace; 
the  same  is  the  prayer  of  Ali 
Houssein,  prince  of  both  Labies ; 
Mohadi  Alifar,  of  Teembo :  Mo- 
hamadoo  Marsee  Yaneobar,  of 
Medina;  Mohamadoo  Jong,  of 
Consobabie.  Mohamadoo  Ibra? 
bima,  of  Noube,  and  the  faith- 
ful of  the  more  interior  districts; 
wish  peace  and  joy  to  the  chief- 
tain of  Sierra  Leone.  Peace  to 
all  his  good  subjects.  The  chiefs 
of  Fonta  being  in  health,  wish 
health  to  all  in  the  name  of  the 
most  merciful  Qod.. 

The  thing  of  consequence  and 
weight  which  hath .  moved  the 
faithful  to  thee  and  thine,  shall 
be  shewn.  The  Mandingo  coun- 
try is  torn  by  a  civil  war,  occa- 
sioned by  the  angry  disputes  of 
two  young  men.  \Vhy  do  the 
chiefs  of  the  lands  .  on  the  salt 
water  allow  it?  Does  not  the 
advantages  of  that  country  belong 
tp  the  Europeans  as  well  as  the 
Mandingoes  ?  Why  not  force  its 
inhabitants  to  be  at  peace,  and 
not  suffer  two  youths  to  desolate 
a  fine  country?  Where  will  its 
inhabitants  find  shelter?  do  they 
think  Fouta,  or  Fouta's  provinces, 
shall  receive  them?  They  shall  not* 

Therefore,  in  the  name  of  God, 
his  apostle,  and  Jesus  Christ,  we 
entreat  you  to  make  peace  be- 
tween them.  War  desolates,  brings 
hunger  and  distress,  and  in  other 
respects  is  a  great  evil.  Know  ye 
who  live  in  peace,  that  war  is 
csiled  waste  and  hunger. 


Let  therefore  your  good  and 
learned  men,  in  your  name,  pro- 
ceed tp  bring  this  dispute  to  an 
end ;  let  peace  by  your  means 
flourish  among  the  true  believers. 
Attend,  we  pray  thee,  to  our  de- 
sire. If  you  wish  that  the  good 
things  of  Fouta  and  the  interior 
should  not  be  wanting  for  your 
pleasure  and  subsistence,  make 
peace ;  how  will  you  get  the  same 
if  the  Mandingo .  country  is  al- 
lowed to  t)ecome  a  wildemeas  ? 
We  have  heard  of  the  old  Man* 
dingo  war,  no  nation  was  so  pow- 
erful in  ending  that  dispute  as  the 
Europeans. 

Ye  also  the  chiefs  on  .the  salt 
waters  (among  whom  we. would 
not  for^t  Dalla  Mahamadon)  the 
above  is  sent  you.  Forget  not 
that  Kencorie  of  Port  Logo,  trou- 
bled that  country ;  but  at  last  in 
vengeance,  God  visited  him  with 
a  violent  death. 

We  wish  you  all  peace,  health, 
and  eyerlastmg  felicity. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Liver- 
pool, dated  Dec.  27: — "  By  the 
arrival  of  the  Fanny,  Jones,  from 
Africa,  we  have  intelligence  that 
for.  some  time  there  had  beep  war 
between  the  Andoaies  and  th^ 
Calabar  people,  and  on  the  20fch 
of  September,  when  eihe  sailed, 
they  were  preparing  an  expedi- 
tion at  Calabar  to  destroy  Tom« 
shon's.town,  which  is  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  that  river.  The 
natives  dared  not  go  to  collect 
palm  oil;  added  to  this,  from 
eight  to  ten  slave  ships  were  at 
Calabar,  Cameroons,  and  Bonney^ 
and  from  these  circumstances  the 
vessels  may  be  delayed  at.  least 
three  months  longer  than  on  any 
former  voyage." 

Sierra  Leone,  Nov.  13, 1820. 

Extract  of  a  Letter.-^"  You 

are 
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lire  most  egvegiously  mistaken  in 
8iipt>ofti»p  that  the  French  have 
abridged  their  elave-trade^  for  it 
k  now  conrfed  on  under  their  flag 
toagreaterextentthanever.  Had 
•  I  time,  I  would  give  you  a  detail 
6f  the  shipments  of  slaves  made 
by  the  Senegal  and  Goree  traders 
since  my  last;  but  this  I  must 
defer  until  tlie  next  oppbrtunityv 
flie  ^rand  depot  for  exportation 
now  Is  Kssoa :  from  hence  the 
French  residing  in  Senegal  and 
Goree  hav«  ktely  despatched 
several  vessels  with  full  cargoes 
of  slaves. .  I  saw,  myself,  while 
there  in  March  last,  a  FrencfaH)ri- 
^tine,  (f  have  forgotten  the 
liame),  eommaiided  "by  oaptaitt 
Conyam,  belonging  to  Mr»  Mil]> 
an  officer  in  the  Frendi  t!ivil  de- 
psytfnent  in  St.  Louis,  (S^egal)> 
sail  with  a  fidl  cargo  of  slaves^ 
and  Mr^  Oabbarl,  tl^  Portuguese 
commandant  in  Bissoa,  Was  ship^ 
pii^  ano^er  cargo,  chiefly  youths, 
on  board  a  large  Spanish  bri^ 
from  tlavannali.  Being  an  Eng- 
lishman, i  dreaded  going  ashore 
in  a  ^aee  almost  entirely  inha«> 
bited  by  dealers  in  human  crea- 
tures. On  my  landing  I  bdield 
such  U/  scene  of  misery  and  woe, 
as  I  hope  I  shall  never  again  wit* 
ness.  It  would  require  the  pen 
of  a  Shakspeare  to  delineate  the 
horrors  attending  the  embarking 
and  stowing  slaves  at  BIssoa. 
The  sereams  of  the  females,  the 
pierdttg  shrieks  of  the  parents, 
the  horrid  oaths  of  Ae  unfeeling 
Bufopeans,  and  ihe  noise  of  the 
chainSyCan  only  be  equalled  inPan-* 
demonium  itself. 

Mr.  Mill%  vessel  landed  almost 
all  h^r  cargo  m  Senegal  and  Go- 
ree, from  which  places  the  slaves 
were  sent  overkod,  anddoito  the 
6oast  from  Joal  and  Goree,^  by 


small  iNu&ing  vessels,  to 
which  has  now  become  thr  grand 
tsmnorium  of  the  windward  sioivQ^ 
trade.  Mr.  Mill,  being  an;  officer 
under  the  French  goveromeat  ift 
St.  Louis,  was,  by  his  situatioii> 
enabled  to  adopt  (his  plan;  but 
in  general  liie  Frendi  slave-daal)- 
ers  in  Senegal  are*now  obliged  t# 
embark  their  slaves  eitb^  at  Lit^ 
tie  Portendick,  Joal,  or  the  Mud 
of  Bissoa,  from  which  ports  they 
are<  sent  to  the  Cape  de  Vera 
Islands,  to  be  shippea  off  for  their 
fined  destmation. 

How  long  will  these  acenes  of 
iniquity  and  muitler  be  permktsd 
by  Great  Britain  t  WiU  none  of 
our  enlightened  statesmen  boldly 
come  forward,  at  once  insist  npoit 
an  end  being  pat  to  this  mena 
mockery  of  abolition  ?  I  hesitasa 
not  to  assert,- that  one  hundiad 
Who  are  now  exported  in  &is 
illicit  traffic,  endure  more  crueky- 
and  inhumanity,  both  in  the  way 
in  which  they  are  kidnapped,  and 
during  their  painful  passi^  acrast 
^e  AUantic,  than  a  thousand  d^ 
during  Ibe  time  while  the  timde 
was  general.  Then  there  were 
proper  regulations  and  fit  ships 
prepared  to  tran^rt  Ae  poor  un* 
mrtunate  victims  to  the  West 
Indies;  but  now,  while  die  un- 
suspecting Africans  have  coiii-> 
mitted  their  bodies  totheslumbeiB 
of  the  night,  their  straw  huts  ai« 
suddenly  set  on  flames,  in  trying 
to  escape  from  which,  they  are  im- 
mediately seized  by  a  gang  of  the 
slaverdealers'  agents,  and  widiia 
a  few  hours  safely  chained  in  the 
holds  of  fast-sailing  schooners.  I 
have  seen  one  of  these  vessd^ 
measuring  only  ninety  tons,  which 
had  actually  196  slaves  on  boaid. 

By  our  last  letters  from  St! 

Mary*s,  Gambia,  I  find  that  oay 

^         lawful 
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lawiiil  commeree  has  suffered 
gveaUy  duiing  the  last  year :  the 
wars  caused  by  the  reviving^  of 
^  Fiench  slare-trade  to  wind-* 
vafd,  hare  almost  put  an  ead  tQ 
tbe  gold  and  hide  tnule.  None 
of  the  inland-tradars  dare  venture 
Qoar  the  coast,  for  fear  of  the  kid^ 
aappii^  slave^dealers. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of 
a  vessel  being  taken  by  Sir  George 
Ccdiier,  whose  captain,  during  the 
ehase,  aetoally  stowed  the  slaves 
he  had  on  board  into  water  pujur* 
cheons:  Sir  George  discovered 
this  vilkiny  himself.  The  noto-^ 
iJHMis  Mons.  Dupuy,  who  last 
ye^r  shipped  so  many  slaves  from 
Goree,  and  actually  branded  them 
wilh  n  hot  nron,  has  latdy  paid 
tbedebtofnatureL 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  en-> 
treat  yo«,  for  the  sake  of  human 
ni^  and  for  your  own  interest,  to 
dmw  up  a  proper  statement  of 
the  slave-trade  carried  on  at 
Siais^  Ooiee,  Bissoa,  and  the 
Rio  Popgaa,  and  get  the  matter 
bnmght  Woie  the  House  of  Com«< 
9<nis  immediately •  Either  lawful 
eonmerce  with  Africa  or  the  slave* 
trade  must  be  given  up :  they  can 
no  longer  emist  together/' 

.    AMt&ICA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Treasury  was,  on  De- 
cemher  the  7th  transmitted  to 
both  housiBS  of  Congress. 

'<  The  receipts  into  the  Trea** 
enry  for  the  present  year  (includ- 
ing monies  received  from  loans) 
are  staled  at  16,919^7  dollars. 
Tkfi  payments  into  the  Treasury 
during  the  4th  quarter,  from  the 
saxae  souroeSt  are  estimated  at 
8»43e,000  dollars,  making  the  to^ 
tal  estimajted  revenue  of  the  pre- 
sent y^ar  20,349,637  d61iars, 
which,  adekd  to  the  baLemce  in 


tbe  Treasurv,  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  last,  amoignting  to 
2,076,607,  makes  the  aggregate 
amoimt  of  22,326,244  dollars^ 
The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe«^ 
riod  are  estimated  at  2j,064,413 
dollars. 

<<  Theire  will,  theraCoie,  accord* 
ing  to  thil  estimate,  be  a  balanco 
against  the  Treasury,  on  tbe  1st 
day  of  neict  momh,  of  2,638,169 
dpllars,  the  receipts  from  the  ens-' 
tarns  having  fallen  i^^atly  short 
of  the  amount  at  whidi  they  were 
estimated  in  idie  last  annual  r«« 
port'' 

Of  the  expenditures  of  this  year, 
it  is  estimated  that  there  has 
been  and  will  be  paid,  of  the  pria^ 
cipal  and  interest  of  tbe  publio 
debt,  10,740,000  doUars,  being 
more  than  twio-fifths  of  the  wholo 
current  expense  of  the  year* 

The  revenue  for  1821  is  esti- 
mated at  19,550,000  dollars,  and 
the  certain  and  contingent  expen- 
ditures jU  21,36dyil7  dollars; 
which,    added    to    the   balance 

Tinst  the  Treasury  on  the  IsC 
January  next,  will  make  the^ 
sum  of  24,001,586,  and  will  court 
sequently  leave  '*  a  l^dance  of 
7,461,586  dollars  beyond  the 
estimated  means^  for  which  pro^ 
vision  is  to  be  made/' 

The  public  debt  has  been  less* 
ened,  daring  the  past  year,  by  re* 
demptions  and  purchases,  more 
than  it  has  been  increased  by 
loans  and  the  anticipated  balance 
against  the  Treasury  on  the  1st 
of  Januarv  next.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  cakulations  for  the 
next  year-^that  the  sum  to  be  bor*f 
rowed  for  the  use  of  that  year  wil) 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  prin* 
cipal  of  the  public  debt,  which 
will  be  paid  off  within  the  same 
time. 

For 
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For  fiiture  years  the  prospects 
are  encouraging,  the  calculation 
being  that  the  annual  revenue 
will,  for  several  years  after  1821, 
exceed  the  annual  expenditure. 

The  great  question  respecting 
the  admission  of  the  new  state  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union,  which, 
though  little  regarded  in  this 
country,  has  taken  precedence  of 
every  other  in  point  of  interest, 
throughout  the  United  states,  is 
disposed  of  for  the  present.  After 
passing  the  Senate,  it  was  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  93  votes  to  79  on  the  13th. 
There  will  still  be  reserved  to 
Missouri  the  option  of  expunging 
the  obnoxious  clause  in  her  con* 
stitution  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  slaves,  and  little  aoubt 
of  her  admission  is  then  enter- 
tained. 

FEBRUARY. 

OEEAT    BRITAIN. 

] .  —  Extraordinary  passage — 
The  packet  ship  James  Monroe, 
Captain  Rogers,  left  New  York, 
at  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  January  15,  and  was  in  dock 
at  Liverpool  before  ten  o'clock 
this  morning  (Thursday.) — Lirer* 
pool  Mercury. 

By  the  report  of  J.  H.  Capper, 
esq,  superintendent  of  the  con- 
vict ships,  it  appears,  that  on  Ja- 
nuary 1,  1820,  there  were  in  con- 
finement, in  all  the  ships  2837 
prisoners,  since  when  2996  have 
been  received  from  different  gaols, 
making  a  to^tal  of  5833 ;  of  that 
number  2758  have  been  trans- 
ported to  New  South  Wales; 
448  either  discharged  by  par- 
don, or  transferred  to  other  pri- 
sons :  66  have  died,  and  six  have 
escaped;  leaving  on  board  the 


hulks,  the  first  of  last  January, 
2555    convicts.      The  prisoners 
have    continued  healthy,  except 
for  a  short  period  last  autumtt; 
and  the  youthful  offenders  con- 
tinue   to  be  classed,  instmoted 
and  .employed  as  per  last  report, 
and  have  in  general  behaved  well. 
2. — ^The    tumults    among  the 
colliers  in  Shropshire,  have  led 
to  fatal  consequences.     On  ac« 
count  of  the  reduction  of  iron  and 
stagnation  of  trade,  the  wages  of 
the  men  were   reduced   6d.  per 
day.  Discontent  immediately  ma- 
nifested itself;  and  a  large  body 
of  men  marched  to  Madley-wood, 
Dawley,   &c.,   stopped   all   the 
works,  injured  and  aestroyed  the 
machinery,   and    compelled  the 
workmen  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
turbulent.    On  Friday  se*nntgfat 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
call  out  the  two  troops  of  the 
Wellington  yeomaniy,  under  die 
command  of  colonel  Cludde,  in 
aid  of  the  civil  power ;  and  they 
proceeded  to  disperse  a  body  of 
about  3,000  rioters,  assembled 
near  the  Old  Park  Iron  Woi<k8, 
three  miles  from  Wellington.  The 
riot  act  having  been  read,  and 
an  hour  elapsed,  the  mob  still  re« 
maining,  some  of  the  ringlead- 
ers were  taken  into  custody;  but 
when  the  constables  and  military 
were  conducting  their  prisoners  to-» 
wards  the  town,  a  general  attack 
with  stones  and  cinders  was  made 
by  the  colliers  upon  them,  from 
the  summits  of  two  cinder-hills, 
on  each  side  of  the  road.    The 
abrupt  ascent  of  the  bills  ren- 
dered a  charge  impracticable,  so 
that  the  cavalry  were  obliged  to 
use  their  fire-arms ;  one  man  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  many  were 
wounded,  some  dangerously,  tvro 
of  whom  are  since  dead.    The 
cavalry 
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eavahy,  howiBver,  succeeded  in 
cecuring  six  of  the  eight  pmoners* 
who  were  lodged  in  Shrewsbury 
gaol.  In  dispersing  the  mob  se- 
veral of  the  ca^airv  were  severely 
hart  by  stones  and  cinders.  On 
the  following  day  the  military 
f(»rce  was  increased.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  fate  of  some 
of  their  companions,  intimidated 
the  rioters  from  doing  further 
mischief  in  the  iron-works ;  but 
parties  have  spread  themselves 
ever  the  adjacent  country,  and  are 
begging,  while  others,  more  des- 
perate are  committing  depreda- 
tions upon  property ;  several  per- 
sons have  been  stopped  and  plun- 
dered in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
works.  Verdicts  of  Justifiable 
Homicide  have  been  returned  on 
those  killed  or  dead  of  their 
wounds.  Some  of  the  colliers 
en  Thursday  last  returned  to 
their  work. 

On  Saturday  the  3d  instant, 
by  a  strong  gale  from  the  south- 
west, one  of  the  fishing-boats  of 
Torry  was  lost,  on  her  return  from 
the  fishing-ground.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account,  which  the  only 
survivor  of  a  crew  of  six  men, 
William  Webster,  gives  of  the 
disaster: — **  About  ten  o'clock, 
forenoon,  when  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  land,  a  heavy  swell  of 
sea  capsized  our  boat,  and  washed 
us  out.  We  all  got  on  her  bot- 
tom ^  and  were  together  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  an- 
other sea  separated  us,  smd  some 
got  hold  of  oars,  but  four  of  us 
soon  sunk  in  the  ocean.  I  and 
my  son  got  again  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  where  I  held  fast, 
and  kept  him,  who  was  fainting, 
for  nearly  two  hours,  At  this 
time,  my  dear  son  was  washed  off, 
notwithstanding   all  the  help  I 


could  give  him ;  and  I,  with  the 
wreck,  was  carried  by  tibe  current 
four  or  five  miles  dM>uthward. 
Now,  by  Providence,  there  came 
a  sloop  past,  the  si^t  of  which 
revived  me,  and  she  made  forme, 
but,  being  to  the  leeward,  she 
could  not  reach  me.  She,  how- 
ever, put  out  a  flag  of  distress  to 
a  brig  which  appeared ;  and  the 
people  in  her,  as  they  came  to- 
wards the  sloop,  which  they 
thought  to  be  in  distress,  spied 
me  on  the  wreck.  They  could 
not  get  out  a  boat,  but  hove  a 
rope  to  me,  of  which  I  got  hold ; 
but  so  very  weak  was  I  become, 
that  I  could  not  tie  or  get  the 
rope  round  me,  but  I  took  it  in  my 
mouth  and  hands,  and  was  hauled 
on  board.*' — ^Besides  the  son  of 
this  man,  who  has  a  wife  and  five 
children,  there  were  lost  a  father 
and  his  son ;  the  father  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  children,  none  of 
whom  are  able  to  go  to  sea,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  young. 
One  son  of  a  person,  aged  and 
weak,  who  has  a  wife  advanced  in^ 
life;  two  children,  and  a  grand- 
son, who  were  depending  on  him 
for  support. 

It  a|>pears  by  an  account  laid 
before  parliament  of  the  total 
weekly  amount  of  bank  notes  and 
bank  post-bills  in  circulation,  be- 
tween the  l8th  of  July,  1820, 
and  the  6th  of  Feb.  1821,  that 
the  following  were  the  totals  at 
those  respective  periods: — July 
18th,  26,043,3801. :  February  6th, 
23,563,6801.  making  a  diminution 
of  nearly  2,500,0001.  The  lowest 
amount* was  20,785,4601.  on  the 
12th  of  Dec.  last.  The  highest 
never  exceeded  that  above  stated 
on  the  18th  of  July. 

8. — In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 

Westminster,  sir  Francis  Burdett^ 

attended 
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atteiided  by  bw^coansely  and  le* 
T«va)  Biemfeeii  of  parliament,  ap* 
p8iMPa4  io  receWe  iudg[ment  for  a 

jiMiai  was  convicted  at  LeiGester^ 
aareral  moothft  aince. 

Aftear  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
bad  addressed  the  court,  the 
leanied  judges  conferred  toge-* 
Iher  about  h^  an  hour;  and  Mr. 
jastica  Bayley  deliTered  the  judg* 
laent  of  the.  bench. 

It  tfaa  his  painfiil  duty,  his 
lordsfaip  said,  in  ihe  situation 
vhich  he  filled,  to  pass  upon  the 
defeadant  the  coUeclive  judgment 
fd  the  eoarU  It  had  happened, 
im  the  coarse  of  the  proceedings 
jtk  the  ekuae,  that  his  lordship 
had  diiered  in  opinion  from  his 
tsaased  brotheia ;  and  to  that  dii; 
ieseace  allusion  had  been  made* 
He  ditference^  however,  had 
SDerctty  accuned  upon  a  techni- 
cal poNttf^wfaether  there  had  or 
bad  jaol  been  against  the  de- 
fcndant  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
pobUcation  in  Leicestershire' '  and 
H  now  appeared  to  the  learned 
judge  that,  even  if  a  new  trial  in 
Leicestershire  had  been  granted^ 
publication  in  that  county  would 
^tfilyhave  been  proved,  because 
be  thought  that  tne  circulation  in 
thai  county  of  any  newspaper, 
in  whkh  i^  insertion  of  the  libel 
had  been  authorised  by  the  de* 
fendant,  would  amount  to  publi- 
imtion  in  that  county.  That  the 
defeadaut  was  the  author  of  the 
libd  stood  admitted;  and  in 
faming  a  judgment  upon  the  cha- 
taoler  aS  the  offence,  it  became 
material  to  look  at  the  state  of 
ihe  public  mind  ai  the  tine  when 
tbeUbel  had  been  tmbliftbed*  The 
letter  was  founded«*it  purported 
lapon  the  face  of  it  to  be  founded 
lacts  of  wi^ch  sir  F. 
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Burdett  was  ignorant,  exic^  frooa 
the  representations  contained  us 
eertain  newspapers.  Thoee  r»# 
presentations  waw  certainly  cfd« 
oulated  to,  excite  .the  highest  de^ 
gree  of  feeUng  in  m  puUie 
mind,  because  there  was  a  yery 
broad  and  8tn>ng  insinuation  thai 
needless  violenoe  had  been  re-« 
sorted  tos — ^the  learaed  judge 
could  not  blama  any  man  tat 
having  his  feelings  roused  by  « 
perusal  of  the  statements  wUcb 
those  newspapers  contained*  It 
was  no  part  of  his  lordirfiip's  duty 
to  judge  whether  those  statementa 
were  coirect:  or  not;  he  bad  no 
means  of  judginga  and  it  waa 
the  duty  of  a  court  of  justice  to 
act  upon  those  faels»  and  imo« 
those  facts  only,  on  which  they 
were  capable  of  fonnmg  a  judicial 
opmioa.  From  the  natuise,  how* 
eveiv  of  the  facts  stated, -in  • 
country  like  England, .  where  tba 
poor  experlenoea  from  the  laws  of 
their  cowitry  the  same  pcoceotioH 
as  the  rich,  and-vribere  an  oiitragia 
to  the  lowest  individual  excitedt 
the  indignation  of  the  whole 
community,  it  could  not  be  dOubt* 
ed  that  the  effect  af  the  state* 
meiits  must  have  been  to  eiicite 
very  considerable  passion.  At 
that  time,  and  upon  those  state-* 
meats,  it  was  that  the  defendant's 
letter  had  appeared;  and  the 
leanied  judge's  ol^eetien  to  thai 
letter  were  four  in  number.  U 
was  calculated  to  incrense  the  e&» 
citement  which  already  waa  ex^ 
isting:  it  assumed  too  shastily 
that  the  facts,  as  atated,  were 
correct;  it  had  a  tendency  to 
prejudge  the  public  mind  against 
persons  who,  if  the  facts  alleged 
against  them  were  tnte,  would  be 
Nable  to  capital  indictment;  and 
It  tended  to  excite  the  minds  of 

the 
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^pKffim  agittMi  the  govenw 
uty  M  thoueh  the  goTemmeot 
had  ongkiated  and  direotfid  tlift 
oBlrages  wUch  had  taken  i^ace, 
U  teenojed  impottible  to  the  court 
that  BXf  peraoD  eouhl  look  at 
the  libei  in  question  without 
eBtio^  that  it  was  eakuhUed  to 
firoduoe  a  strong  lexcitement 
egaimt  .the  governoient  of  the 
eoantiy;  that  partof  it  ia  parti* 
eokr  which  proceeded-*''  Thisi 
IImb,  is  the  enewer  of  the  bo- 
nngfaaiongcn  to  the  petitioaing 
people  ^--thu  is  the^practical  proof 
of  our  standing  in  uo  need  of  re^ 
fonn--^this  is  the  blessing  of  *a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  ;^ 
Petitions  could  only  be  addressed 
hy  the  peqple  to  the  king,  the 
mds,  QM  die  commons;  and 
the  answer  refeived  to  must  be 
taken  to  be  an  answer  pro» 
oeeding  from  powers  to  whom 
a  petkion  could  be  addressed. 
Ae  court  was  not  inattentiTe  to 
the  oireumstance,  that  the  label 
had  been  written  in  a  moment  of 
haste*  If  the  motive  of  the  de. 
fcndant  had  been  a  bad  one,  that 
ciicufnstance  would  haye  formed 
an  addition  to  his  oflRsnoe ;  as  it 
waa  otherwbe,  he  would  derive 
great  consolation  fr6m  the  know* 
ledge  of  that  fact;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  ooort  to  look  at  the 
aatuial  tendmcy  of  the  libd; 
^d  iqpon  that  point  the  learned 
judge  had  already  given  his 
opinion.  The  court,  taking  into 
its  consideration  lil  the  circum<- 
stances  of  the  case,  did  order  and 
adyudge-^that  .the  defendant 
should  pefy  to  tbe  king  a  fine  of 
0,000^  and  that  he  shouki  be 
imprisoned  for  three  months,  in 
the  custedy  of  the  marshal  of 
the  King>  Bench. 
The  hmnnralble  baronet  imme* 


diatdy  went  away  hi  a  hackney 
coach,  accompanied  hj  several 
of  his  friends,  cuid  by  the  offioeif 
of  the  court.  On  his  Way  he  waa 
greeted  with  the  warmest  acdar 
matioas  from  a  vast  concourse  ijt 
penons  who  were  collected  to 
witness  his  departure* 

The  court,,  during  the  whole 
^proceeding,  was  crowded  to  ezf 
cess :  and,  during  the  pause  be* 
tween  the  address  from  the  down 
and  the  judgment  of  their  lord- 
ships, anxiety  appeared  on  every 
countei^ance,  and  a  silence  ab*> 
aolutely  solemn  prevailed. 

11. — Between  four  and  five 
o*clodc,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitecross-street,  St.  Luke's,  was 
thrown  into  great  confiisioa  and 
alarm,  by  the  springing  of  rattlen 
and  cries  of  '*  fire,  fire  T  Hi  con** 
sequence  of  volumes  of  smoke 
and  fiames  besng  aeen  aseeading 
at  the  badL  of  the  houses  be* 
longing  to  Mr.  Whantley,  an 
oihnan,  and  Mr.  Wiginton,  an 
nndertaker,  in  Wktteoross-streek 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
extensive  premises  of  Mr.  Darby- 
ahire,  cabinet*maker,  at  the  exr 
tremity  of  a  narrow  passage,  were 
la  flames;  and  it  was  not  tiU 
the  fire  had  communicated  to 
4he  room  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  and  five  children  weie  fast 
asleep,  that  they  could  be  made 
sensible  of  their  impending  daar 
ger;  when  with  great  difiicuky 
they  escaped  into  the  street.  U 
was  then  found  that  one  of  the 
chil^n,  a  litde  girl  about  three 
years  old,  was  missing.  Mrs. 
Oarbyshire,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  rushed  through  the  fiame% 
and  happily  sucec^ed  in  pre^ 
servine  her  child,  who  was  asleep 
in  bed.  The  fire  had  by  this 
time  gained  such  en  ascendancy, 

that 
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that  the  greatest  fear  was  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  sur- 
Tounding  houses;  but  happily, 
at  this  critical  moment  the  wind 
shifted,  and  the  engines  were  in- 
ctantiv  put  in  motion,  and  pre- 
Tented  tne  flames  from  extending 
their  ravages.  The  fire  was  got 
under  about  seven  o^clock,  but 
not  till  the  whole  of  Mr.  Darby- 
shire's  premises,  which  occupied 
an  immense  plot  of  ground,  to^ 
gether  with  property  to  the 
amount  of  3000/.  were  entirely 
consumed.  Several  of  the  ad- 
joinipg  houses  were  slightly  in- 
jured. 

26.— Abont  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening  an  alarming  fire  broke 
««t  in  the  extensive  premises  of 
Messrs.  J.xnid  C.  BuUer,  whole* 
tsale  chymists  and  druggists,  in 
Gutter-lane,  (formerly  we  New 
London  Tavern,)  Cheapside,  which 
for  a  considerable  time  threatened 
total  destruction  to  the  surrounding 
warehouses.  The  progress  of  the 
devouring  element  was  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  inflammable  na- 
ture of  the  stock,  and  the  flames 
reached  the  warehouses  of  Mr. 
Gardener,  a  trimming  manufac- 
turer, on  one  side,  and  those  of 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Co.  engra- 
vers, on  the  other.  The  appear- 
ance was  now  dreadful,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  the  church 
in  Foster-lane,  the  flames  having 
communicated  to  SaddlerVhall, 
which  we  understand  suffered 
considerably;  but  by  the  vigilant 
exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  as- 
sisted by  the  church- wardens,  the 
flames  were  prevented  from 
entering  the  fabric.  Not- 
withstanding the  alacrity  of  the 
firemen,  the  premises  in  which 
the  conflagration  commenced, 
which  extend   from  Gutter-lane 


nearly  into  Foster-lane,  were  eo* 
tirely  consumed ;  and  the  houses 
of  Mr.  Gardner  and  Messrs.  Jack- 
son an^Co.  in  Gutter-lane,  and 
six  houses  in  Cheapside,  whose 
back  premises  extend  as  far  as 
the  siae  of  those  of  Messrs.  But- 
ler and  Co.  were  greatly  dar 
maged.  A  valuable  collection  of 
heraldry,  which  has  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  engraving  con- 
cern of  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Ponne,  and  their  predecessors, 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  inde- 
pendently of  a  very  lai^  stock, 
consisting  of  bank-note,  card,  and 
bill  of  parcel  plates,  was  consu- 
med. 

FRANCE. 

The  minister  of  finance,  in  pre- 
senting the  estimates  for  the  year 
1821,  stated  that  the  exbected 
receipts  would  considerably  ex- 
ceed the  current  expences,  and 
this,  without    resorting    to  any 

Sarsimonious  retrenchment  in  the 
ifierent  branches  of  the  publie 
service. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made 
to  alarm  or  injure  the  royal  fa- 
mily, by  the  explosion  of  a  petard, 
in   Uie  palace  of  the  Ttuleries    , 
near  the  king*s  chamber. 

The  king  has  received  deputa- 
tions from  both  houses,  expres- 
sing their  regret  and  indignation 
at  these  attempts  against  the 
royal  family,  which  still  occupy 
the  Court  of  Enquiry,  and  the 
Legislative  Chambers.  .A  man 
of  the  name  of  Neven  was  taken 
up  on  suspicion  of  being  concern- 
ed in  those  explosions.  On  the 
point  of  entering  the  office  of  the 
conunissary  of  police  appointed  to 
take  his  deposition,  escorted  by 
a  peace  officer  and  two  inspectors, 
he  took  an  opportunity,  whilst 
passing  through  a  narrow  corri- 
dor. 
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dor,  to  cut  his  throat,  which  he 
did  so  effectuaUy  by  means  of  a 
razor  concealed  on  his^person, 
that  he  expired  on  the  "spot. — 
The  Mcmiteur  says,  this  man  was 
formerly  a  merchant,  since  a 
broker,  and  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy— that  he  purchased  on 
the  day  of  the  explosion  twelve 
pounds  of  powder  at  various 
places  and  under  different  dis- 
guises. Several  small  packets 
nave  been  found  upon  him,  con- 
taining a  whitish  powder,  pre- 
sumed to  be  poison,  and  a  girdle 
containing  a  targe  sum  of  money 
in  gold.  He  studiously  concealed 
his  place  of  residence,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  for  some 
time  past  he  slept  at  houses  of 
ill  fame.  He  was  a  native  of 
Reims.— At  one  o'clock  on  Friday, 
another  person  of  whom  the  po- 
lice had  been  in  pursuit  for  some 
days  was  arrested  in  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  delivered  to 
the  €orp$  de  garde.  * 
.  Petiutis  have  been  exploded 
in  o^er  places,  particularly  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  while  the 
Due  d'Angoul^me  was  passing. 
The  general  opinion  in  Paris 
ascribes  the  whole  affair  to  the 
tris-ultra  as  they  are  called,,  who 
it  is  believed  wished  to  excite  an 
alarm,  which  might  occasion  some 
changes  favoun^le  to  their  return 
to  power. 

By  accounts  lately  published, 
it  appears  that  there  are  at  Paris 
(among  many  others)  three  bene- 
volent institutions  of  great  merit 
and  imjportance — ^for  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  sick. 
The  two  former  have  every  month 
ten  public  exercises,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  examined  as  to  their 
progress  in  moral  and  religious 
unprovement^    and    the  -  varioup 


branches  of  knowledge  which  they 
study.  "  The  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety" has  published  a  Report, 
containing  various  details  relative 
to  Dispensaries ;  medical  aid,  &c. 
and  an  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements;  theformer  amounts 
ing,  in  1819,  to  143,867  francs, 
and  the  latter  to  131,761. 

Antiquarian  researches  are  now 
pursued  with  great  diligence 
throughout  France;  and  much 
benefit  to  history  and  the  arts  is 
predicted  from  this  new  activity. 
The  academy  of  Inscriptions  is 
overwheln^ed  yrith  memoirs;. and 
gold  medals  are  presented  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the 
writers  of  those  which  are  deemed 
most  valuable. 

Great  encouragement  is  also 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  during  the  revo- 
lutionary era  had  fallen  almost 
entirely  into  disuse.  The  col- 
leges are  now  filled  with  professors 
of  the  highest  abilities. 

SPAIK. 

A  tumult  has  taken  place  at 
Madrid,  and  the  king's  body 
guard  having  been  called  out  to 
suppress  .it,  several  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  killed  and 
wounded.  The  exasperation  which 
this  produced  was  such,  that  the 
king  found  it  politic  to  yield  to 
the  popular  clamour,  and  to  dis- 
band his  body  guard. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  deputies  of  the  extraordi- 
nary or  provisional  Cortes,  have 
met  to  organize  a  constitution. 
They  have  committed  the  execur 
tive  power  to  a  regency^  elected 
from  among  themselves;  and  a 
committej^  of  five  are  appointed 
to  prepare  an  outline  of  Uie  new 
Constitution. 

The  following  persons  have  been 
appointed 
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tppointed  to  the  dffioe  of  Csptalo^ 

General: — 

.    Of  New   Spain— Don    Jttan 

CyDcmOjn; 

Of  AnMufiia— Don  Tomas  Mo* 
retio; 

Of  Qalicia— D.  Franeis  fispo2 
y  Mina; 

Of  Nttvarre — ^D.  Mi^el  Lope2 
Banos. 

Gommandantof  Tuj^^D.  Felipe 
Arco  A^ero ; 

€k>?eniorofStLucar — ^D.Jose 
flan  Jaan; 

Qoferaor  of  Zamora—  D.  Juan 
Martin,  el  Empecinaclo. 

ITALY. 

An  extraordinary  case  of  aulcide 
kas  eecunred  in  Italy,  a  French- 
man, Louis  Cantre,  of  Nantea, 
kfts  projected  himself  into  the 
«rater  elf  Vesnyius.  A  memo* 
i«ndum  has  been  foand  of  his 
Miberate  intentaon  ¥0  to  do. 

The  main  dftision  of  the  Aus- 
triaa  amy,  censistin*g^  of  60,000 
men,  broke  up  ftom  its  quarters 
on  the  right  Dank  of  the  Po  on 
tile  dOdi  3t  with  orders  to  march 
OB  Naples.  A  manifesto  has  been 
iisaed,  announcing  the  mvasion 
to  be  made,  not  by  Austria  as  a 
separate  power,  but  as  a  member, 
and  in  Uie  name  of  the  Holy  Alll- 
ance^  On  thai  basis  all  intention 
is  diseiaimed  of  occupying  Naples 
wiili  the  fie  w  of  territoml  aggran- 
dizement, but  solely  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  dictating  such  a  form  of 
tioBS^tntion  to  the  NeapoKtans 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  their  neighbours.  An 
omline  of  the  form  of  goyemment 
meant  to  be  imposed,  as  the  ulti- 
tnatom  of  Ae  Allied  Powers,  has 
been  dispiktehed  to  Naples,  for 
the  eonsideratieft  of  the  parlia- 
ment, who  will  be  allowed  a  rery 
%\wr%  period  to  deliberate  on  the 


proposition*  Meantime  the  Aus- 
trian army  will  adrance  to  Rome, 
to  receive  the  answer  of  the  Nea- 
politan parliament.  The  propo- 
sition to  ^e  parliament  of  Naples 
is  signed  by  the  Emperors  of 
Rnssla  and  Austria,  ana  the  king 
of  Prussia. 

The  following  is  the  address  of 
general  Frimont  to  his  army,  com- 
mencii^  its  march  agamst  Na- 

Ses.  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
>es  not  describe  the  march  ol 
his  troops  as  contingent  upon  any 
reception,  favourable  or  otnerwise, 
given  by  Naples  to  the  ultimattm 
of  the  Congress ;  but  as  a  move- 
ment resolved  upon  and  positively 
certain. 

"  The  army,  the  iftipreme  com- 
mand of  which  has  been  intrusted 
to  me  by  bis  majesty  th%  emperor, 
passes  over  the  confinas  of  the 
country  with  intentions  of  peace. 
The  events  Which  have  disturbed 
tibe  tranquillity  of  Italy  are  the 
only  motive  for  our  march.  We 
do  not,  as  in  the  year  1815,  adr 
Vance  against  h.  rash  enemy.  Every 
inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples that  is  faithful  and  well-inten- 
tioned will  be  our  firiend.  The  duty 
of  the  officers  and  of  the  sol- 
diers will  now  be  to  observe  the 
strictest  order,  and  mine  to  main- 
tain h  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  Whedier  the  army  shaft 
pass  through  the  peaceAxI  states 
of  Italy,  or  shall  place  iheiir  feet 
on  the  Neapolrtan  territory,  my 
cotistant  care  shall  be  directed 
that  they  may  preserve  tte  same 
discipline  ana  rove  of  order  which 
#iey  acquired  between  the  years 
1815  and  1817  Jn  the  same  coun- 
tries they  are  now  about  to  enter. 
None  but  the  enemies  to  the  tran- 
quilltty  of  their  fellow-citisens, 
none  but  rebels  to  the  sentiments 
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of  dieir  king,  can  be  opposed  to 
us.  Should  they  eren  succeed  in 
mducing  resistance  to  us  by 
others,  they  will  still  foil  to  with* 
draw  us  from  the  salutary  plan 
which  has  been  prescribed  to  us* 
The  consequences  of  their  enter- 
prize  will  ful  on  their  heads  alone, 
and  not  on  those  of  peaceful  citi- 
aens.  If  it  is  glorious  for  the 
soldier  to  fulfil  his  duties  on  the 
field  of  battle,  it  is  not  less  so  for 
faim  to  secure  the  general  tran- 
quillity against  the  attacks  of 
eriUdisposed  men.  Our  emperor 
relies  upon  us,  and  we  shall  jus- 
tify on  this  occasion,  also,  his 
confidence  and  the  reputation  of 
our  army,  without  recurring  to 
the  aentimenu  with  which  we  are 
naturally  animated  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  duty. 

^  QioFanni  Baron  de  Frimont,** 
General  of  CaYoliy. 
<'  Head-qiuurtei%  Padoe,  Feb.  4.** 

RUSSIA. 
In  the  year  1818,  there  were 
bom  in  the  whole  Russian  empire, 
in  the  parishes  of  the  Greek  reli- 
gion, 1,431,448  children  (67,158 
fewer  than  in  the  year  1817.) 
The  number  of  deaths  was  875,007 
(being  46,446  more  than  in  the 
year  1817.)  Among  the  deaths 
of  the  male  sex  .there  were  679 
persons  abore  100  years  of  age, 
219  above  105,  116  above  110, 
fifty-six  above  125,  six  above  130, 
one  attained  the  age  of  140,  and 
one  even  that  of  145  years.  The 
number  of  marriages  was  333,398 
(being  3763  fewer  than  in  181 7.) 
'  The  Russian  American  Com- 
pany has  received  news  front  its^ 
colony  at  Stilka,  that  there  are 
Russian  families  in  the  North  of 
Behring's  Straif^ts,  whose  ances- 
tors were  driven  there  by  a  storm 
lAout  a  century  ago.    Ine  direc« 


tors  of  the  eompany  expect  in  M 
short  time,  a  circumstantial  ac 
count  of  this  remarkable  oecnr^ 
rence. 

ASIA« 

Intelligence  has  been  reeeiv«ii 
from  CsJcutta,  by  Way  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  15th  of  An^ 
gust.  At  that  period  the  place 
was  still  very  sickly.  Frodnoe^ 
generally,  waa  very  high,  owing 
to  lam  shipments  to  Soutii  Ame* 
rica,  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  the 
short  crops  of  cotton  ft>r  the  las^ 
two  vears.  Almost  the  whole  of\ 
the  last  crop  of  cotton  had  beeoi 
purchased  by  the  company  at  as 
average  of  upwards  of  twenty  m^ 
pees  per  maund,  and  was  shippii^ 
to  Canton.  The  crop  then  grow-* 
ing  promised  to  be  large.  Tlie 
crop  of  indigo  was  expe<^ed  to  be 
an  average  crop.  Sugar  and  gm- 
ger  were  abundant:  but  the 
former  was  held  very  high,  and 
large  sales  making  for  ^e  west' 
em  parts  of  India  and  for  Eng- 
land. Cotton  goods  were  un- 
usually high.  It  was  understood 
that  the  governor-general  of  India, 
the  marquis  of  Hastings,  was  t9 
return  to  England  about  the  dose 
of  the  year.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jnd- 
son,  one  of  the  American  mission- 
aries, with  his  family,  had  arrived 
in  Calcutta  from  Rungoon,  which 
place  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  a  war  bebg  about  to 
take  place  between  the  kmg  of 
Pegu  and  the  Siamese. — ^The  Bale 
of  Cotton  Rock,  the  existence  of  • 
which  had  been  doubted,  hsflflSeett 
seen  by  the  brig  Nelly,  on  her 
passage  from  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  its  situation  ascertained  t6  be 
in.  5  deg.  45  min.  N«  lat.  and  80 
deg.  49  min.  E.  long. 

The  marquis  of  Hastings  has 
received  as  a  present  from  the 

nubob 
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nabob  of  Bhawulpur,  a  wild  ass^ 
of  the  spdcies  called  Gor-Thur  by 
the  Indians.  ThU  beautiful  ani- 
mal is  from  eleven  to  twelve  hands 
highy  has  long  ears  black  eyes, 
and  is  of  a  chamois  colour.  He 
is  not  to  be  tamed,  and  in  this, 
and  many  other  respects,  he  re- 
sembles the  African  Zebra;  he 
is  represented  as  a  most  finished 
model  of  beauty,  agility  and 
strength. 

.  The  Museum  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  among  other 
curiosities,  contains  a  bulrush,  cut 
in  Nepaul,  eighty- four  feet  in 
length ;  a  serpent  with  two  heads ; 
specimens  of  Mosaic,  irom  Agra 
and  Golconda,  crystals  from  Ne- 
paul, and  sculptures  from  Perse- 
polis,  Java,  &c. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the 
Calcutta  School  Society  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta*  the 
Hon.  the  Chief  Justice  in  the 
chair.  Reports  were  read  in 
Persian  and  in  Elnglish.  From 
the  latter  we  extract  the  following 
statement. 

Indigenous  (or  native)  schools 
in  Calcutta. 

Schools.  Chiklreii. 

Examined  in  Jan.  •     84  2661 

Received  books  only  22  464 
Unconnected     with 

the  Society  ••-•82  1021 

Total  188  4146 
From  this  it  will  appear  tliat 
the  schools  fully  connected  with 
the  society  average  thirty  scholars 
each-^those  partially  connected 
twenty-one  each — those  totally 
unconnected  only  twelve  each. 

The  exertions  of  the  society 
extend  to  three  departments,  un- 
der three  distinct  committees: 
1 .  Regular  schools,  wholly  under 
the  management  of  the  society^ 


and  serving  as  models^  2,  Indi-^ 
genous  schools  (as  above,)  and, 
3.  Schools  for  English  and  higher 
branches  of  tuition,  which  of 
course  are  paid  for  by  the  pa-^ 
rents,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  1819,  there 
were  four  schools  in  Madras,  and 
nine  in  the  adjacent  country.  The 
number  of  children  on  the  bpoks 
was  386,  (thirty-nine  protestants^ 
fifty-nine  catholics,  and  the  rest 
heathen.)  The  average  attendance 
about  300  daily.  The  number  of 
children  admitted  from  the  begin- 
ning 1496. 

Travancort  Schools.  The  num- 
ber of  children  admitted  in  these 
thirty-one  schools,  was  1387  at 
the  close  of  1819,  in  June  follow- 
ing, 1623,  classed  as  follows: — 
Protestant,  184;  Catholic,  119;. 
Brahmin  and  Soodra,  1266;  Ma- 
homedan,  54;— Total  1623. 

.    .     AFRICA. 

Egypt.— There  have  been  lately 
imported  at  Trieste,  samples  of 
sugar  cultivated  and  refined  in* 
Egypt.  The  pasha  has  also 
established  ,manu&ctures  of  cot* 
ton,  silk,  and  cloth,  under  the 
direction  of  his  favorite  Jussuf. 
He  invites  Europeans  from  all 
countries  to  exert,  and  make  the 
best  of  their  talents  and  indus- 
try. He  has  his  ships  and  ma- 
terials also  from  Europe^ 

The  brother  of  Jussuf  is  settled 
at  Trieste,  as  the  pasha's  principal 
agent.  About  twenty  other  agents 
are  employed  in  different  countries^ 
forming  commercial  relations. 

AMBUICA. 

Reports  have  been  current  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Slates, 
of  the  actual  arrival  from  Spain 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas. 
The  National  Intelligencer^  how-. 

ever. 
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ever,  represents  them  as  prema- 
tore,  but  adds,  that  official  infbr* 
mation  had  been  received  of  the 
treaty  having  been  ratified  by 
Spain  without  condition  or  re- 
servation. At  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  on  the  1st  ult.  it  was 
declared  inexpedient  to  make  a 
dividend  at  the  present  period. 
It  is  calculated,  that  by  the  cen- 
sus which  Is  now  taking,  the  po- 
Edlation  of  the  United  States  will 
e  found  to  be  about  ten  millions. 
At  the  period  of  the  last  census, 
m  1810,  it  was  7,323,903.  The 
advices  from  the  Spanish  main 
confirm  the  previous  reports  of 
the  surrender  of  Santa  Martha. 
It  appears  that  Fort  Cienega,  on 
the  river  Magdalena,  was  carried 
by  storm  ^n  the  1 1th  of  October, 
afltCT  the  slaughter  of  690  of  the 
royalists,  and  next  day  Admiral 
Brion  anchored  his  squadron  be- 
fore Santa  Martha,  which  sur- 
rendered upon  the  fi^st  summons. 
General  Morillo  had  resigned  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  army, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General 
La  Torre.  The  former  had  arri- 
ved at  Porto  Cabello,.  and  was 
fitting  out  the  schooner  Morillo 
to  carry  him  home  to  Spain,  and 
a  great  number  of  officers  had 

C ceded  to  that  place  to  take 
5  of  him.  On  the  20th  of 
December  a  Spanish  squadron  of 
three  frigates,  one  brig  of  twenty- 
two  g^nns,  one  ketch  of  sixteen 
guns,  three  large  transports,  and 
one  schooner,  arrived  at  Laguira 
from  Cadiz,  with  15,000  sUnd  of 
arms;  and  clothing  and  provi- 
sions for  the  army. 

Advices  from  Lima  to  the  27th 
October,  communicate  the  move- 
ments   of  the    expedition  from 
Chili,  under  the  joint  command 
1821. 


of  General  San  Martin  and  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  The  debarkation 
took  place  at  Pisco  on  the  8th 
September,  as  stated  in  preced- 
ing'accounts  ;  and  the  possession 
of  that  place  was  acquired  with* 
out  resistance,  the  troops  sta- 
tioned there  retiring  into  the  in- 
terior. About  100  slaves,  how- 
ever, joined  the  independents. 
Ten  days  after  the  landing,  a  flag 
of  truce  arrived  from  the  viceroy 
of  Peru,  requesting  a  conference 
by  deputies  at  Mediflores,  with 
the  view,  if  possible,  of  adjusting 
the  differences  between  the  mo- 
ther country  and  Chili,  without 
having  recourse  to  arms.  An  ar- 
mistice was  agreed  to;  but  on 
the  return  of  the  Chilian  deputies 
to  Pisco,  it  was  broken  by  San 
Martin,  after  having  intimated 
that  intention  to  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Peruvian  army.  This 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  October. 
On  the  7  th  a  detachment  of  foot 
and  horse  was  sent  from  Lima  to 
join  the  regiments  stationed  in 
Upper  Peru  and  Arequipa,  which 
would  then,  it  was  believed,  con- 
stitute a  force  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  independents.  On 
the  24th  accounts  reached  Lima 
that  San  Martin  was  re-embarking 
his  forces,  from  which  it  was  in. 
fen-ed  that  the  landing  at  Pisco 
was  a  feint  meant  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  viceroy,  and  draw 
forth  a  portion  of  the  troops  fromi 
Lima,  while  a  fresh  attack  should 
be  made  nearer  to  that  city.  Up 
to  the  date  of  the  advices  Lima  , 
remained  perfectly  tranquil ;  but^ 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  which  is  stated  at 
10,000  men,  the  approaching 
crisis  appears  to  have  been  viewed 
by  the  adherents  of  Spain  v/ith 
much  anxiety. 

(C)  This 
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TfaU  distrust  was  not  lessened 
by  the  n^ws  from  Guyaquil,  which 
important  town  declared  itself  in- 
dependent on  the  8th  of  October. 
A  merchant  named  Villamel  was 
the  chief  instrument  of  the  revo- 
lution, which  was  effected  with 
^iagular  secrecy  and  promptitude, 
and  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
life — ^that  of  a  colonel  of  cavalry, 
who  was  shot  by  an  Indian  ca- 
cique, of  one  of  the  best  families, 
and  captain  in  a  native  regiment. 
M.  Villamel,  at  the  general  de- 
sirCi  was  made  admiral  of  the 
squadron  then  in  the  harbour, 
and  sailed  on  the  11th  for  Pisco, 
having  on  board  the  governor  and 
principal  officers  of  Guyaquil  as 
prisoners.  At  Panama  nothing 
has  occurred  of  moment ;  but  tha 
fidelity  of  the  Creoles  was  dis- 
trusted, ami  th^  Spanish  power 
apparently  tottering.  The  whole 
prov^ce  of  Quito  has  shaken  o^ 
th0  aHtho)dty  of  SpiMn. 

The  duke  of  Manchester  (go- 
vernor of  Jamaica)  has  sustained 
a  very  ^erioi^s  injury  by  being 
thrown  &om  bis  curricle,  from 
irhich  be  was  prelected  with  so 
much  violence  as  to  fracture  his 
%kuU  and  wound  his  head  in  se- 
veral plaoes. 

Tbistun  dk  Acvnha;  a  nevfy 
Jhundpd  hereditaria  kingdom  in  a 
g^rovp  of  utiqnds  m  t/te  Atlantic 
Oc'fiqp.'r  ^}n  U^e  year  1811,  Jona- 
^lan  Lambert,  an  American  sailor, 
look  possession  of  the  desolate 
island  of  Tristun  de  Acunha,  in 
the  Sonth^m  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
issued  on  that  occasion  a  mani- 
festo, drawn  up  in  strict  diplo- 
inatic  form,  which  was  signed  by 
his  chief  minister,  another  Ameri- 
can sailor,  whose,  name  was  An- 
drew Millet.  He  declares  that 
on  the  4th  of  February,  181 1,  he 


took  entire  possession  for  bima«lf 
and  his  descendants  for  ever,  oi 
the  island  of  Tristun  de  Acunha, 
as  well  as  of  two  neighbouring 
islands,  '<  the  Inaccessible  JsUmi^*^ 
and  the  '^Iidand  of'  Nightingales^^ 
of  which  he  thereby  declares 
himself  the  lord  and  prince*  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  the  am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  at  th»  court  of 
Brazil,  appears  lo  recognize  thi& 
new  power,  and  is  in  some  de- 
gree its  agent.  It  has  another 
agent  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
accredited  to  th^  British  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  Ea^t  India  Com* 
pany.  The  American  Ambassa- 
dor sends  to  the  new  king  Lam* 
bert,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  plants 
i^nd  seeds  of  all  kinds,  sifgar 
canes,  coffi^e  plants,  &c.  which 
thrive  eoitremelv  well  in  the  new 
settlement  The  American  and 
British  ships,  knowif^  that  this 
QnjBf»  desert  island  npw  affords 
re^shments  and  excellent  water, 
touch  there  to  supply  theipselves 
with  what  they  want.  Captain 
Lovell  has  vjsited  it  twice,  and 
convinced  himself  that  the 
establishment  is  very  promising, 
and  may  in  future  becopie  im. 
portant  Out  of  gratitude  for 
Captain  Loveii's  friendly  and  ob- 
liging visits,  his  majesty  Lambert 
has  issued  a  new  manifesto,  in 
which  he  declf^es»  that  the  Inac" 
cefsibU  Island  shall  be  called 
henceforth  ''LovelPs  Island;**  the 
Island  <jf  Nightingales^  "Pin- 
tard*s  Island;  smd  the  three 
islands  collectively^,  <'  Isles  of 
Refreshment;"  which  last  name 
shall  besides  be  especially  impro- 
priated to  the  great  iskind,  for- 
merly Tristun  de  Acunha,  where 
his  miyesty  resides.  It  i^ay  like* 
wise  appear  remarkable,  that  this 

new 
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new  and  sel^creatad  prince^  like 
many  others,  8pea)c0  in  his  ma- 
|u(»tp  \of  **  c&etmerjf  ;  apd'  of 
^^thelamofnaJtioM;  ad41n|ry  <*jf 
tfsy  there  arc^  It  in  .fi|xth4^f  worr 
Iby  of  remark,  that  th^  So^tiah 
author  of  a  much  esteemed  hy* 
drogrs^hical  work,  published  in 
London  in  1816,  wishes  succesa, 
Welfare,  and  prosperity  to  thi^ 
now  Robinsonian  dynasty.  He 
concludes  his  notice  of  the  newly 
founded  insular  state  with  these 
words: — ''Mayan  enterprise  .so 
honorable  to  its  author,  and  so 
heneficial  to  humanity,  have  the 
success  it  merits  1  Every  honest 
mariner  must  cordiaJly  join  in 
this  wish.*^  But  what  may  per? 
haps  excite  the  most  surprise  is, 
that^in  1813,  Lambert,  through 
his  agent  and  minister  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  applied  to 
ihe  British  goyernment,  and  to 
the  East  India  Conqpany,  for  their 
alliance  and  assistance;  reserving, 
however,  his  rights  of  posseasion 
and  government ;  and  that  there* 
upon  the  governor  of  the  Cape 
actuallY  agreed  to  his  desire,  and 
granted  to  the  agent  of  king 
Lambert  a  small  vesse),  in  which 
he  aent  him  five  industrious  fa- 
inilies,  who  had  voluntarily  olFei^d 
to  settle  under  his  government* 
Homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  ^ud 
other  things  useful  and  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  and  adyaoce^ 
ment  or  the  young  colony,  were 
likewise  sent  thit&r  by  the  Bri* 
tish  government  When  it  has 
one  day  become  flourishing  and 
important,  those  kind  dispositiona 
towards  his  majesty  of  the  i^i^s 
<»f  Refineshmeut  may,  perhaps,  be 
•ucpeeded  by  different  sentiraeats. 
At  ^U  eveuta,  Lambert  must  be 
considered  as  an  extraordinary 
and  remarkable  maui  who  de- 


4frvea  our  admiration  more  than 
many  otiiers  whoia  we  have  ad- 
faired,  and  still  contituie  to  adk- 
jnire ;  and  we  may  well  wish  this 
Hnbinson  Crusoe  of  4Mir  timea, 
who  stands  on  a  more  real  gro«ad> 
and  it  wortfiy  of  his  move  en*- 
lightanad  age,  a  long,  happy,  and 
pieaoafiil  gorerttment  According 
10  the  laitest  obaevvaUons  of  the 
Brittah  navigators,  Triaton  d*A* 
CBftha,  or  the  Isles  of  Relbe^h- 
ment,  lie  in  37?  a'  V  soudi  latt« 
iude,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
l\^  6^  east  of  Greenwich,  and 
of  14^  W  ISf  east  of  Psoria.^ 
( Jroai  the  Corretpandanee  Astr^ 
nanUque  of  Baron  de  Zath.) 

VEW  aOVTH  WALBS. 

The  Tuscan  has  brought  let- 
ten  and  papers  from  Port  Jack* 
•on  to  the  7th  of  September,  hf 
wfaidi  we  learn  that  the  indelati- 
gaUe  exertions  of  Mr.  Throaby, 
who  ascertained  the  route  to  tha 
fine  countiy  ba3pond  the  Blue 
Mountains,  have  again  been 
crowned  with  the  most  gratify^ 
ing  success.  In  a  letter  of  thd 
Hth  of  fieptembar,  to  a  gentleman 
in  town,  he  says—  ' 

'*  You  will  see  I  am  in  a  faip 
way  of  verifying  my  prediction, 
that  ere  long  a  route  would  be 
continued  to  the  southward  on 
onr  continent  as  &r  as  Twofold 
Bay«  The  lake  now  discovered 
ia  full  14D  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Syd- 
ney, to  which  an  open  carriage 
road  will  be  clear  m  a  month. 
The  country  is  beautiful,  and  fully 
equal  to  my  most  sanguine  ex* 
pectations,  for  all  the  necessary 
purposes,  of  colonization.  Picture 
to  yourself  large  extensive  downs, 
not  plains,  some  as  large  as  from 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  acres,  with- 
out a  tree,  every  where  covered 
with  fine  grass,  for  sheep  or  cattle, 
(C  2)  and 
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and  well  watered,  partly  by  rip* 
pling  streams,  P^tly  by  chains 
of  pondsy  in  all  directions.  There 
are  many  plains,  of  different  sizes, 
and  the  lulls  and  broken  country 
around  are  thickly  clad  with  ex- 
cellent timber.  It  is  m  fact,  a 
most  desirable  country,  and  be* 
fore  next  Christmas  I  confidently 
anticipate  we  shall  prove  that  the 
snow  and  rain  which  fall  on  the 
x^ountains  and  high  country  seen 
to  the  S*W.  have  an  outlet  to 
the  sea.  The  lake  is  called  by 
the  natives  Warrewaa,  and  is 
stated  by  them  to  empty  its  waters 
in  a  southerly  direction,  where  we 

{perceive  an  opening  in  the  high 
and  on  its  west  margin,  by  a 
riv^r  they  call  Murrum  hid  gee. 
The  lake  runs  from  N.  to  S.  about 
thirty  miles  and  extends  in  breadth 
firom  two  to  ten  miles,  its  margin 
abounding  in  the  most  picturesque 
bays  fmd  points/' 

Many  respectable  settlers  had 
lately  arrived ;  and  we  'see  in  the 
Gazette  dC  the  4th  of  September, 
that  210  grants  of  land  were  then 
awaiting  delivery  at  the  secretary's 
office.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  of  society  in  New 
Holland^  from  120  gentlemen 
having  dined  at  the  govemor^s 
table  on  the  4th  of  June  last. 
The  colony  is  so  full  of  all  kinds 
of  merchandise^  that  the  commo- 
dities of  India  are  much  lower 
than  in  this  country,  and  Euro- 
pean  articles  of  domestic  con- 
sumption at  little  advance  on'  the 
English  prices.  Oovemment  hav- 
ing sent  out  duly  qualified  pastors, 
chapels  are  now  erecting  at  Syd- 
ney and  Windsor  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  catholic  rites  of 
worsliip. 


MARCH. 


e&EAT    BBITAIV. 

A  return  to  an  order  of  tfift 
House  of  Commons  states  the 
amount  of  duties  on  inhabited 
houses  in  Great  Britain,  for  tht 
year  ending  the  5th  January,  1 820, 
at  1,239,3291.  Us.  9d.;  ditto,  on 
windows,  2,569,9901.  9s,  4|d. 
Total  3,809,320!.  Is.  IJd.; 

Ten  millions  of  specie,  in  gold, 
have  lately  been  coined  in  the 
royal  mint,  and  are  now  ready  to 
be  issued  at  the  bank  of  England, 

Sometimes  we  hear  people  com- 
plaining of  the  gradual  decline  of 
good  old  customs,  Vrhich  they 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
alarming  "  signs  of  the  times.* 
It  may  tend  to  the  consolation  of 
these  worthy  alarmists,  to  be  in- 
formed that  one  of  these  venerable 
customs,  that  of  sending  **  valen- 
tines on  the  14th  df  February,* 
still  flourishes  in  undiminished 
vigour ;  it  appearing  by  the  returns 
of  the  two-penny  post  office,  that 
the  number  of  letters  that  passed 
through  that  office  on  the  last  date 
in  question,  exceeded  the  usual 
daily  average  by  the  number  of 
200,000  letters! 

A  short  time  since  a  young  wo. 
man  of  Exeter,  named  Whicker, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
to  day-work  at  her  needle,  wa$ 
passmg  through  a  field  which  the 
servants  of  tiie  house  she  had 
left,  had  represented  as  haunted, 
and  the  fears  of  the  credulous  girl 
being  thus  awakened,  a  black  boy 
having  wrapped  himself  in  a  sheet, 
concealing  all  but  his  face  and 
hands,  met  her  in  the  path.  Tlie 
shock  was  too  strong  for  her  reason 
— «he  became  raving  mad;  and 
about  a  fortnight  since  was  con- 
veyed to  the  asylum  neat  Ex- 
etelr,  deprived  of  all  those  nobU 
powers 
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powers  of  intellect  which  dignity 
hnraan  nature  above  the  brute 
Ration;  and  though  the  dreary 
void  of  her  mind  is  occasionally 
irradiated  by  lucid  intervals,  she 
soon  relapses  into  insanity,  from 
which  it  is  feared  she  will  never 
perfectly  recover ! 

1 . — This  morning  at  six  o'clock, 
Mr.  Harding^  the  artist  of  New 
Bond-street^  was  alarmed  by  a 
dense  smoke  in  his  bed-room.  On 
goin^  down  stairs,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  back  drawing  room 
wa3,  on  fire.  By  the  extreme  activi- 
ty of  Mr.  Harding  and  his  servants, 
it  was  soon  extinguished,  but  not 
before  some  part  of  his  furniture 
was  destroyed,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  stock  of  Mr,  Dickenson, 
printseller,  materially  damaged. 
A  curious  circumstance  occurred 
at  the  aame  time.  A  youth  in 
ibllowing  Mr.  Harding  out  of  the 
two  pair  of  stairs  window  lost  his 
hold,  and  was  precipitated  into  a 
cellar  forty-feet  from  the  window. 
His  fall  was  in  some  measure  bro-^ 
ken  by  his  passing  through  a  sky- 
light: no  Dones  were  fractured, 
and  the  lad  is  Ukely  to  do  well. 

5. — ^The  wife  of  Mr.  J.  George^ 
of  the  Union  Inn,  Stowe-in-the- 
Wold,  feeling  herself  slightly  in>- 
disposed,  sent  for  an  ounce  of 
jialts  to  a  neighbouring  druggist, 
who,  by  mistake,  sent  her  oxalic 
acid,  which  occasioned  her  death 
in  a  few  hours. 

. ^£lizabethPhillip3,  whose  husv 

band  resides  at  Illogan,  having  a 
swelling  in  her  face,  applied  to  a 
smrgcon,  who  directed  that  linen 
doSis  wetted  with  a  mixture  of 
sugar  of  lead  and  vinegar  should 
be  applied  to  the  part  affected* 
This  preparadon  was  given  to  the 
husband,  with  written  directions 
for  its  use. '   The  man  conceiving 


that  the  mixture  was  t6  be  taken 
by  his  wife,  gave  it  her.  ft  was 
not  until  twenty- four  hours  after 
this  deleterious  mixture  was  taken, 
and  when  its  effects  had  consider- 
ably alarmed  those  about  the  un- 
fortunate woman,  that  the  surgeon 
was  applied  to,  and  discovered  the 
manner  in  which  his  j^rescription 
had  been  applied.  Every  practi- 
cable means  calculated  to  produce 
the  decomposition  of  the  metalie 
poison  that  had  been  swallowed 
were  resorted  to,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  the  woman  died  on  Satur- 
day last.  A  coroner's  jury  sum- 
moned on  the  occasion,  after 
reading  the  written  directions 
given  by  the  surgeon,  were  satis- 
^ed  that  they  werie  perfectly  ex- 
plicit, and  found  that  the  deceased 
came  by  her  death  in  consequence 
of  having  taken  mineral  poison 
incautiously,  and  by  mistake. 

-^A  young  man,  of  genteel  ad- 
dress and  appearance,  waited  upon 
Mrs.  £.  Stone,  a  respectable  lady, 
who  keeps  a  boarding  school  at 
Deptford,  and  presented  her  with  a 
letter  written  in  a  regular  lawyer's 
hand.    The  following  is  a  copy :— t 

"  To  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stone. 

"  Bath,  March  2,  1821. 

"  Madam,—- My  clerk  waits  up- 
on you  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
you  a  legacy,  of  fifty  pounds  due 
to  .you,  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  Harris,  of  this  place, 
and  to  take  your  receipt  and  dis- 
charge for  the  same.  The  legacy 
duty  being  provided  for  by  th* 
will  of  Mrs.  Harris,  there  is  only 
the  expences  of  my  clerk's  journey 
in  attending  you  herein  to  he  hacfi 

I  am,  Madam, 

your  very  obedient  servant 
(Signed)    "Thomas  Watson.* 

<*To    Mrs.    Elizabeth   Stone, 

SchQolmistre^;  Peptford,  Kent.." 

Enclosed 
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Enclosed  was  an  order  upon  a 
banker,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : — • 

'<  To  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Co. 
bankers,  London/* 

Bath,  March  3,  1831. 

"At  sight  hereof,  pay  to  Mrs.  E. 

Stone,  or  to  her  order,  the  sum  of 

fifty  pounds  Stirling,  which  place 

to  the  account  of 

^£50.  "T.Watson.* 

TTie  pretended  clerk  only  charg- 
ed 41.  13s.  4d.  the  precise  amount 
of  the  es^penses  of  his  journey ;  but 
ihe  good  lady  did  not  stint  her 
eenerosity  to  the  precise  sum,  but 
feasted  hira  and  gave  him  51.  for  the 
welcome  intelligence.  The  whole 
had  so  business-like  and  official 
an  appearance,  and  the  clerk  too. 
So  like  a  solicitor's  clerk,  that  not 
the  least  suspicion  was  entertained ; 
particularly  as  the  good  lady  had 
afemale  acquaintance  named  Har- 
ris from  whom  she  had  some  remote 
expectations.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  that  on  arriving  in  town 
the  next  day,  and  presenting  the 
order  at  the  banker's  for  payment, 
the  fraud  was  discovered.  They 
knew  .of  no  such  person  as  T. 
Watson,  at  Bath,  and  pronounced 
the  order  to  be  a  forgery.  The  man 
in  person  is  apparently  about  thirty 
years,  of  age,  of  dark  complexion, 
with  particularly  dark  eyes,  mid- 
dle sized,  decently  dressed,  and 
of  genteel  address. 

7. — About  noon,  a  mf^n  named 
Smith,  of  Sandgate,  but  lately 
residing  at  Deal,  being  suspected 
of  having  informed  against  some 
smugglers,  was  seized  on  the 
beach,  stripped  naked  to  bis 
waist,  besmeared  with  tar,  and 
afterwards  rolled  in  feathers,  and 
paraded  through  the  towii  of 
Deal  in  a  cart.  While  passing 
Prospect-row,    a   Mr,  A.  Pain, 


from  motives  of  curiosity,  came  out 
to  witness  the  procession,  And  he 
beiiig  sust)ected  of  having  been 
guilty  of  similar  practices,  was  alsd 
seised,  placed  in  a  caYt,  his  face 
and  clothes  taited,  and  feathers 
scattered  over  him.  The  proces- 
sion round  the  town  occupied 
upwards  of  two  hours,  and  the 
situation  of  the  unfortunate  men, 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Fain,  who  is 
an  elderly  man,  was  truly  pitiable. 
The  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
mob,  which  consisted  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  was  beyond 
description. 

8. — A  public  meeting  was  held 
at  the  city  of  London  Tavern,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing.  A 
floating  hospital  on  the  Thames  for 
seamen,  and  it  was  attended  by 
a  most  numerous  and  respecta'* 
ble  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. At  One  o'clock  the  Jord 
bishop  of  Chester  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair,  and  briefly  ad-^ 
dressed  the  meeting  on  the  ob- 
ject for  which  they  wer^  assem- 
bled. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was 
then  proposed  to  the  meeting 
in  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  the  society,  in  the  moving 
and  seconding  of  which  ean 
Damley,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  lord 
Rocksavage,  and  other  gentle- 
men shortly  advocated  the  utility 
of  establishing  a  floating  faospttal 
on  the  river  Thames.  Mr.  Row- 
croft  moved  the  thanks  of  die 
meeting,  to  the  Mendicity  So- 
ciety for  the  protection  they 
had  afforded  to  seamen.  He  . 
observed  that  upwards  Of  sixty 
seameti  were  now  receiving  the 
attention  of  that  society.  This 
circumstance  alone  would  shew 
the  utility  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. ^ 
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Sir  O.  Keith,  after  expatiating 
on  the  great  good,  both  national 
and  moral  which  the  society 
would  accomplish,  seconded  the 
motion.  A  long  list  of  subscribers 
was  then  read  by  the  secretary, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  an 
annual  snbsctiption  of  50L  from 
his  majesty.  This  announce- 
ment was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause. 

The  earl  of  Darnley  in  a  few 
words  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  the  right  rev.  chair- 
ibany  who  returned  thanks,  and 
the  meeting,  which  nearly  filled 
tiie  great  room,  adjourned. 

10. — Funeral  of  the  Princess 
ZHzabeth. — ^This  morning,  at  a 
quarter  past  seven,  the  coffin  was 
put  into  a  coach  and  six  belonging 
to  his  majesty,  in  which  were  two 
gentlemen  of  the  duke^s  house- 
hold, and  set  ofi*  for  Windsor. 
Only  one  mourning  coach  and  six 
foDowed.  The  procession  was 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  the 
10th  hussars.  The  procession 
reached  Windsor  chapel  shortly 
After  two  o'clock,  and  the  body 
was  buried  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnities in  the  royal  vault. 

Extraordinary  Horse  Leap,-^ 
The  bet  that  an  officer  of  the  3d 
dragoons  should  produce  a  horse 
to  carry  his  rider  over  a  six-foot 
wall,  in  a  sportin^like  manner, 
Iras  decided  on  Fnday  16,  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of 
spectators  at  Inchinnan,  near 
Renfrew.  The  horse,  whicli  is 
€ie  property  of  Mr.  Green,  of 
the  above  regiment,  cleared  his 
leap  in  an  easy  and  gallant 
style,  without  moving  a  stone, 
though  rode  by  a  heavy  dra- 
goon. Considerable  sums  were 
depending  on  the  issue.-  -Olasgom 
paper. 


Lately  at  the  Stafford  assizes, 
a  case  of  so  peculiar  and  affecting 
a  description  occurred,  as  to  en- 
title it  to  a  particular  detail. 

King  v.  John,  Wright This 

was  a  very  affecting  case.    The 

Prisoner  stood  indicted  for  the  mur- 
er  of  his  own  son,  an  infant  only 
five  years  of  age,  by  throwing  him 
into  the  Birmingham  canal,  on 
the  5th  of  September  last, 
whereby  the  unhappy  child  was 
drowned. 

Sarah  Lees.— I  live  at  Wolver- 
hampton— know  the  prisoner.  In 
the  month  of  September  last  he 
lodged  at  my  house.  He  had  a 
wife,  but  she  did  not  live  with 
him,  and  a  little  boy  five  years  of 
of  age.  His  wife  was  in  service ; 
she  came  home  widi  her  husband 
on  a  Sunday,  the  3d  6i  Septem- 
ber. They  all  thought  she  in- 
tended to  stop.  I  came  home 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  found 
her  in  the  house.  She  remained 
that  night,  and  she  and  the  pri- 
soner appelired  to  be  very  com- 
fortable ;  they  slept  together.  In 
the  morning  the  prisoner  got  up 
before  his  wife,  and  went  to  fetch 
what  was  necessary  for  breakfast ; 
he  then  called  his  wife,  and 
they  breakfasted  together.  After 
breakfast  the  prisoner's  wife  asked 
him  if  he  was  goine  to  work  ;  he 
said  he  was,  and  added,  <<  Well, 
wench,  you'll  get  my  dinner  rea- 
dy," and  she  said  she  would* 
The  prisoner  was  extremely 
cheerful  and  happy.  His  wife 
went  away  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  and  never  returned.  The 
prisoner  came  home  to  dinner 
about  one;  he  said,  "  What, 
hasn't  my  wife  got  me  ieiny  din- 
ger?** I  said,  "No;  she's  gone 
out."  He  stamped  his  foot,  and 
said,   "  1  am  sure  she  is  gone  off 
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again."    He  remained  at  home 
some  little  time,  and  looked  very 
wild.  He  went  out  in  an  uncommon 
way; -and  I  said,  *' Where  are 
you  going,  Wright,  or  what  are 
you  going  to  do  7'*     He  said  he. 
wa3^  going  to  look  for  her.    I  was 
afraid  that  he  would  make  away 
with  himself  from  his  agitated  and 
wild  appearance ;  I  had  felt  alarms 
of  that  sort  before.     I  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  come  b^k,  but 
he  would  not.     When  he  came 
home  his  clothes  were  very  wet, 
aQd  I  accused  him  with  having 
attempted  to  drown  himself;  he 
looked  very    stern  at  me,    and 
denied  it*  and  begged  me  to  say 
nothing  at  all  to  him  about  it. 
He  remained  in  his  clothes  as 
they  were,  and  would  not  have 
them  dried.    In  the  afternoon  the 
prisoner  fetched  his  little  boy  from 
school;  this   was  not  his   habit. 
He  pressed  the  little  boy  to  his 
bosom,  and  scud,  '*  ah !  thy  naugh- 
ty' mother  has  left  us  again ;"  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  child  seemed 
to  becpme  more  tender,  although 
very  good  at  all  times ;   was  par- 
ticularly  kind   to  the  child  the 
whole  of  the  evening.     The  pri- 
soner lived  very  poor  in  general, 
his  earnings  being  very  small :  at 
times,  when  there  would  be  but 
little  bread  in  the  house.  Yd  say, 
"Wright,  have  a  pint  of  beer^ 
and  get  a  bit  of  bread,  it  will  be 
better  than  nothing ;"  and  he  said, 
'•  no,  I  will  keep  it  for  little  Jem- 
he,  can't  do  without."   This  oc- 
curred frequently  during  the  time 
he  was  with  pae.    If  they  were 
short  of  food,  he  always  kept  soche 
for  the  child,  and  was  particular 
in  having  the  child  washed,  and 
hearing,  it  its  prayers.     I  have 
otiEered  him  money,  and  he  said 
"  keep  it  to  buy  milk  for  Jem." 


On  the  Monday  night  in  qaestioo, 
he  asked  me  to  put  the  child  ta. 
bed,  which  I  dia.     The  prisoner 
and  the  child  always  slept  toge- 
ther;   they  slept  together    that 
night.     After  the  prisoner  went 
to  bed,  I  fetched  his  clothes  dowa. 
to  dry ;    he  would  keep  his  wet 
shirt  on.     The  prisoner  had  no- 
thing to  eat  that  night,  but  had 
two  half-pints  of  ale  which  I  and 
a  neighbour  gave  him.     He  got 
up  the  next  morning  a  little  after 
seven,  and  called  the  child.  Hear«^ 
ing  him  call  the  child,  I  got  np^ 
also.     When  I  came  down  stairs 
he  was  smoking;  very  soon  after* 
wards  he  went  out  with  the  child  ; 
neither  of  them  had  had  any  food* 
I  thought  the  prisoner  was  rather 
calmer  than  the  evening  before* 
I  asked  him  where  he  was  ffoin^ 
to  take  the  boy  ;  and  he  said  "  te 
the  workhouse.^'      Nothing  mora 
passed.    .He  returned  about  half-^ 
past  ten :  he  was  alone.     I  askecl 
him  if  he  had  left  the  boy  at  the 
workhouse?  he  said  he  had.     I 
observed  that  I  thought  it  wa& 
a  very  good  job  that  he  was  taken 
into  the   workhouse.      I  added» 
"  Now   Wright,,  you  must  phick 
up  your  spirits,  and  endeavour  to 
forget  her,  for  she  has  forgotten^ 
you.      He  cried,  and  shook  his 
head,  and  said^  ''ah,  mistress!^ 
and  trembled  very  badly.     Ha 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  and  fetch, 
his  uncle  Jem,  and  I  said,  *'  I  will 
Just  now."    He  left  the  house^ 
saying  he  would  go  himself.  When 
he  came  from  the  workhouse,  aa 
I  thought,  he  looked  very  ill  'm*. 
deed,  and  trembled,  I  thought  hia 
feelings  were  hurt  at  being.obliged 
to  leave  the  child  in  the  work- 
house.    I  did  not  observe  his 
clothes.    After  the  prisoner  ha^ 
left  the  house  I  went  to  the  work-; 
•  house, 
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iMTOse^  in  <M>n86quence  of  some- 
UuDg  I  heard  from  his  uncle's  wife* 
I  did  not  find  the  child  there.  I 
then  returned  home.  Some  time 
after  the  prisoner  came  in  with 
his  unde,  Samuel  Wright.  When 
he  came  in,  I  said, "  Wright,  what 
have  you  done  with  the  child — 
where  is  poor  Jem  V  He  replied, 
*<  be  is  aead,  mistress."  When 
he  said  this  he  was  crying  sadly. 
I  said  nothing  more ;  but  the  pri- 
sonei's  uncle  said,  ^'he  has  drown- 
ed the  child  in  the  lock/'  The 
prisoner  said  nothing. 

The  prisoner,  on  being  asked 
by  Mr.  Baron  Garrow,  whether  he 
had  any  question  to  put  to  the 
witness,  said,  <<  none  at  all." 

Mary  Anderson. — I  live  in  the 
Hampton  Lock*  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  September  I  had  been 
for  some  milk,  and  was  returning. 
I  had  got  to  get  over  a  gate.  On 
getting  over  I  saw  a  man  stand- 
ing in  a  field,  with  his  back  to  me, 
asd  facing  the  sun.  A  child  lay 
on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the 
man.  I  made  up  to  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  had  the  child  in  the 
cut.  The  child  was  dressed  and 
wet.  He  said,  ^'ayJ*  I  said  it 
was  a  good  job  that  he  had  got  it 
out  again.  The  prisoner  was  that 
man.  I  afterwards  saw  the  child 
carried  by  my  house  dead  on  the 
Bame  day  about  one  o'clock. 

Other  witnesses  deposed  that 
they  had  seen  the  prisoner  with 
ibe  boy  in  a  similar  manner. 

James  Wright— I  live  at  Wol- 
Tcrhampton*    I  am  uncle  to  the 

Cisoner.  On  the  5th  September 
it,  the  prisoner  came  to  me  about 
half-past  ten,  and  said  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  me.  I  went  out  with 
him,  and  on  going  towards  the 
Welnall-^road,  he  said  to  me,  ^'un- 
de^  I  have  drowned  the  lad  "    I 


said,  ^^I  hoped  it  wis  not  true.* 
He  said,  ^^  it  is  too  true,"  and 
added,  "  I  wish  to  see  my  unde 
Samuel."  I  went  with  the  pri-» 
soner  to  look  for  his  uncle.  We 
met  him  close  by  the  Red  Lion 
inn.  When  we  met  him,  Samuel 
said,  *^  John,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  I  see  something  very 
horrible  in  your  countenance."  I 
told  my  brother  what  had  passed. 
The  prisoner  looked  very  wretch*- 
ed ;  ne  was  all  of  a  tremble.  My 
brother  said,  ''what  shall  I  .do 
now  r  I  did  not  hear  the  prisoner 
make  any  reply.  I  told  my  brother 
I  would  take  him  down  to  the 
George-i^  and  give  him  a  drop 
of  drink  to  revive  him.  I  did  so, 
I  took  part  of  one  pint  of  ale  with 
him,  and  my  brother  sent  fqr  me* 
I  left  the  prisoner  at  the  George; 
while  I  went  to  my  brother.  My 
brother  afterwards  went  for  the  pn* 
soner  to  the  George,  and  we  went 
in  search  of  the  boy  by  the  desire 
of  the  prisoner,  who  said,  "  111  go 
and  show  you  what  lock  I  put  him 
in."  The  prisoner  seemed  very 
much  confused  before  he  could  find 
the  lock  out.  He  went  to  two  locks 
before  he  found  the  right ;  he  was 
very  melancholy.  The  third  lock 
he  came  to  he  went  and  looked  at 
a  particular  place,  and  said, ''  this 
is  the  lock  I  put  the  boy  into." 
This  lock  was  in  Bushbury  parish, 
in  this  county.  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  sure?  ,  He  told  me  it  was; 
I  stripped  myself  and  went  in 
search  of  the  boy.  I  found  th^ 
boy  about  twelve  or  fourteen  yards 
below  the  lock  gate,  in  thepound. 
After  I  took  the  body  from  the 
water,  I  laid  it  on  the  bank  side  t 
the  prisoner  sat  beside  my  brother. 
I  afterwards  asked  leave  to  put 
it  on  the  cabin  of  a  boat  going 
towards  Wolverhampton.    As  the 

boy 
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"boy  lay  on  the  tMn^  tbe  pris<mer 
jumped  to  bim,  Utfew  himself  mi 
the  body,  kissed  it,  md  said  "poor 
Jem  r  The  prisoner  was  very 
melancholy,  and  hardly  kneW  what 
to  do  with  himself. 

Samuel  Wrighty  the  brother  of 
the  last  witness,  stated  that  his 
brother  had  inibrmed  him  of  th6 
jdrdwsing  cf  the  boy.  The  pii^ 
sonar  proposed  to  ddtter  htmseff 
up  to  justice^  fie  said  his  wife 
leaving  him  and  his  extreme  po<» 
verty  had  dnreif  him  to  madness. 
He  said,  <<  I  made  for  the  Wed- 
nesftetd  oanal,  and  I  there  thfe^ 
the  child  into  the  water ;  Seeing 
the  child  struggle,  I  relented,-^ 
jumped  in,  and  took  the  child  out 
of  the  water.*'  (Here  the  witness 
was  greatly  affected.)  I  then  said 
/< where  did  you  go  after  this?'' 
and  he  said — **l  made  to  a  cot- 
tage in  order  to  dry  the  child's 
dothesi  and  take  it  home.    The 

request,  and  I  was  ashamed  to 
take  it  home  in  that  conditioBr 
and  resolved  agam  to  effect  my 
purpose  of  throwing  it  into  the 
water."  I  uow  said  to  him,  <<if  it 
be  true  that  you  have  been  in  the 
water  this  morning,  your  clotfaet 
must  be  wet''  I  felt  them,  and 
they  were  so.  I  tlien  said  "  what 
did  the  child  say  to  you  after  it 
liad  recovered  from  its  first  throw* 
jog  into  the  water.'"  and  he  saidy 
Ae  child  said  to  me,  '  fether,  what 
did  you  throw  me  in  for  ?  do  not 
throw  me  hi  again,  and  I  ii^iil  not 
cry  any  more/  "  I  could  ttiy  <io 
jpBore  at  that  tiase  ^  but  at  lengA 
4»ked  himi  *'  by  what  way  he  eame 
from  the  Wedne^eld  canal  to 
.where  we  then  weie  ?"  The  wit- 
1 6orrobdrated  what  was  stated 


by  his  brother  about  finding  the 
dtihL 


Witnesses  #ere  called  to  prdte 
the  disordered  state  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner ;  and  Che  ^i- 
dence  of  a  Mr.  Blakewell,  amedi-^ 
cai  gentlemati,  who  was  present 
on  the  trial,  was  admitted.  He 
^ve  his  opinion  that  the  drown- 
ug  of  the  boy  was  a  complete  act 
of  insanity. 

Mr.  Baron  Oarrow  delivered  a 
very  feeling  and  discriminatii^^ 
chiirge ;  and  the  jury,  after  a  few 
minutes*  consideration,  returned 
a  verdict  '*  that  the  prisoner  wa« 
not  gmlty,  because  he  had  conir 
mitted  the  act  imputed  to  him, 
when  in  a  state  of  msanity.* 

TRANCB. 

By  an  ordonnahce  of  the  27th 
Hit,  Louis  XVill.  has  creatod  a 
royal  academy  of  medicine  m 
France.  It  consists  of  titulary 
and  honorary  members  in  medi- 
cine, surgery,  and  ph'armacy,  and 
associates  and  non-resident  asso- 
ciates. The  titulars  named  in 
medicine  amount  to  twenty»twi>, 
chiefly  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  m  Paris,  indumng  tiie 
well-known  names  of  Chev.  Por«- 
tal,  Esquirol,  (whose  inquiriea  in* 
to  the  sabje^  of  ins^i&ity,  trans- 
lated into  the  literary  gazette,  did 
him  so  much  honour,)  Orfila^ 
Royer-Collard,  &c.  &c.  the  hono>^ 
traries  of  this  class  ate  fourteen; 
and  ^e  list  presentt  several  cele- 
brated names.  In  the  elass  of 
surgery  there  aye  fourteen  titulary 
and  five  honorarv  metttbeys:  \A 
pharmacy,  nine  of  the  fofttter,aDd 
six  of  &e  latter.  The  aasoctaAea 
tiK  Parts  amount  to  ten;  attd  ht 
that  number  includes  Count  Ber- 
thoRet,  Count  ChaMal,  Cuvier, 
€tay-Lu8sac,  Count  Lacepede,  the 
Due  de  Rochfoucaftfh,'  Ac.  icd. 
The  non-resident  associates  are 
tnedital  men  m  the  principal  towns 
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eC  FMMe,  and  attKnint  to  thirty- 
two* 

^OaTtTOAt. 

In  the  stttrng  of  the  17tfa  a  de- 
pQta(tkMi  from  the  ishittd  of  Ma- 
deira wt»  received,  i¥ho  ,gave  an 
acMOnnt  of  th€  reyohxtiott  in  that 
klaiid,  whkh  was  listened  to  with 
gieat  pleasure  by  the  assembly. 

An  amnesty  has  been  decreed 
aBtfd  pabfished  for  all  thosd  Portu- 
guese who  smce  1807  have  left 
iiieir  eountry  on  account  of  their 
pdtilicnl  opinions  or  conduct,  whe- 
ther they  were  persecuted,  or 
feai^d  to  be  so ;  or  whether  any 
^ocess  has  been  instituted  against 
them  or  not 

Another   degree  abolishes  all 
pukB  or  preserres  for  game  (oonta- 
das  abertas)as  detrimental  to  agri- 
etaHinre,  to  the  rights  and  property 
cff  the  environs,  or  to  their  tran- 
^i^ty  and  security:  all  offices 
SBid  employments  relative  to  the 
granting  and  management  of  such 
pifks  or  endosures  are  abolished ; 
Ule  officers  to  receive  their  pay 
tlB  another  decree  shall  decide  on 
Iheir    fhtiire  destination.      The 
wiAed  ]^Tk8ttrenot  comprehend- 
ed in  this  decree. 
'   A  new  tolcano  has  bntUt  out  in 
Ihe  highest  sunimit  of  a  ridge  of 
mountains  near  Leiria.    This  ex- 
t^aordmary  phenomenon  occurred 
kt  the  penod  of  the  high  rise  of 
ttie  Doufo,  mentioned  in  most  of 
Ae  journals.     The  volcano  was 
In  fan  action  when  the  tatfest  ac- 
cMnts  came  awe^,  but  had  hap- 
(ifly   taken   a   direction    which 
th^ifctened  to  do  little  dafnage. 
The  Country  is  sterile,  and  it  may 
be  recollected  as  that  through 
which  Wellington  passed  in  pur- 
suit of  Massena. 

cniKA. 
Letters,  dated  the  ISth  df  Oc- 


tober, have  been  received  from 
Canton,  announcing  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  and  that 
the  event  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  contest  between  two  ot  his  sons 
for  the  imperial  diadem.  Several 
of  the  provinces  are  said  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  revolt  in  conse* 
qnenee  of  the  dispute  for  the  suc^ 
cession.  To  add  to  the  distrac- 
tion of  the  Chinese  empire  from 
these  causes,  we  learn  that  the 
cholera  morbus,  that  fatal  epide- 
mic, had  found  its  way  thither 
from  Bengal,  and  was  producing 
the  most  fatal  ravages,  the  inha« 
bitants  dying  by  thousands.  With 
every  precaution,  its  effects  had 
been  severely  felt  even  among  the 
crews  of  the  British  ships  at  Can- 
ton. 

AMERICil, 
AND   THB   WEST   INDIES. 

A  Ull  has  passed  the  house  of 
representatives,  to  reduce  the 
army  nearly  one  half  in  number^ 
and  more  than  one  half  in  expense* 
It  was  under  consideration  by  the 
senate,  where  it  was  exjpeeted  to 
undergo  some  modifications;  tml 
not  of  a  nature  to  involve  a  higher 
scale  of  expenditure.  The  com^ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  in  tho 
bouse  of  representatives,  have 
made  their  report,  in  which  they 
express  their  opinion,  that  thie 
future  revenue  of  the  gOvermnent 
of  the  United  States  will  be  equal 
lo  the  expenditure;  and  thal„ 
should  no  change  occur,  it  will  bo 
sufficient,  before  the  &rst  of  Ja«t 
nuary,  1825,  to  repay  both  tho 
loan  of  last  year,  and  any  loan 
that  may  be  requisite  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  present  year.    , 

HATTI. 

We  learn  from  Cape  Franeist 

under  date  the  25th  Deceml^er, 

that  president  Bo^er^  after  havin| 

^organized 
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organiased  all  jdie  branches  of  the 

administration  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  has  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Port-au-Prince, 
'  A  part  of  the  troops,  who  had 
assembled  from  the  west  and  south 
to  overthrow  the  despotism  of 
Christophe,  have  returned  to  their 
garrisons.  The  widow  of  Chrjs- 
tophe  has  retired  with  her  child- 
ren to  Port-au-Prince ;  the  presi-< 
dent  of  the  Republic  has  saved 
them  from  the  fury  of  the  enemie^ 
of  the  tyrant.  The  widow  of  Dcst 
salines  is  now  also  in  the  same 
town,  under  the  immediate  safe- 
guard of  the  president  Boyer, 
The  countrymen  of  this  excellent 
chief  of  the  government,  now  re- 
sident in  France,  have  made  him 
n  present  of  an  ebofky  bath,  orna- 
mented with  hoops  of  gold  and 
trophies. 

Schools  in  the  West  Indies, 
The  beneficial  influence  of  chris- 
tian instruction  on  the  slave  po- 
pulation in  the  West  Indies  is 
felt  wherever  it  is  fairly  tried. 
Schools  of  moral  and  religious 
education  are  recommended  and 
adopted,  where  the  principles  of 
Christianity  are  instilled  regularly 
into  the  minds  of  the  hitherto 
abused  and  neglected  people  of 
colour ;  and  by  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  this  paternal  system,  the 
necessity  of  corporal  correctioi^ 
has  been  precluded  in  Dominica ; 
so  that,  in  a  gang  of  100  negroes, 
one  instance  only  of  formal  punish- 
ment occurred  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  master's  abode  with 
them.  The  same  happy  change, 
might  be  effected  in  every  other 
plantation  in  the  West  Indies, 
could  their  resident  superiors  be 
inducef}  to  adopt  the  principles 
and  conduct  of  Mr.  Burnett. 
Mt.  ThwaiteS;  the  superinten- 


dent of  the  schools  at  Aii^ligidi^ 
confirms  this  testimony.  H^ 
writes  thus**— ^' It  affords  ns  no 
small  degree  of  pleasure,  to  haar 
these  good  men  declara  that  tb^ 
best  effects  are  produced  by  the 
conscientious  mode  of  govetn^ 
ment,  which  they  now  pursue  with 
the  slaves  under  their  mani^ne^ 
ment:  they  deal  with  them  as 
rational  creatures,  and  have  9m 
cause  to  repent  the  adoption  of 
such  a  plan.  In  mentioning  the 
similar  benefits  at  English  Har« 
hour,  where  he  is  himself  resident, 
he  adds —  . 

^'Numbers  of  young  femalea 
who,  humanly  judging,  must  hav9 
been  carried  away  by  the  torrent 
of  vice,  are  rescued  from  ruin,  audi 
have  found  an  asylum  from  dan* 
ger,  and  friends  to  cover  their  de^ 
fenceless  heads*  Some  of  then, 
of  low  and  depraved  connexioii% 
have  become  not  only  useful  teach** 
ers  in  the  schools,  but  consistent 
professors  of  Christianity,  and  eli-* 
gible  for  the  honorable  estal^  4ii 
matrimony;  into  which  several 
have  lately  entered,  and  othen 
are  likely  soon  to  follow  their  ax* 
ample.'*  , 

The  benefits  of  the  institutions 
are  more  perceptible  almost  eveiy 
day,  especially  in  restraining  the 
prevailing  sin  of  the  country.  It 
not  only  makes  some  persevere  ia 
the  paths  of  virtue,  amidst  all  their 
discouragements  (for  honour,  easa, 
plenty,  and  perhaps  liberty,  an 
on  the  side  of  vice  among  this  da« 
graded  people)  but  some  who  have 
erred,  deeply  penitent  have  en* 
treated  with  tears,  to  be  takea 
back  into  the  school. 

Some  instances  are  statedof  their 

prosperity  owmg  entirely  to  their 

sense  of  duty  and  a  regular  life; 

and  of  others  who  have   been 

tempted 
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tattpted'by  freedom,  splendour, 
aod  vanity,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
their  coarse,  sighed  for  a  dismis- 
sal* The  education  of  the  schools 
is  rendered  the  more  inviting  to 
tbem  by  its  moderation  and  free- 
dom from  personal  discipline. 
Theur  last  numbers  increased  to 
1429  scholars;  and  three  addition- 
al schools  have  been  since  formed 
IB  Antigua.  Those  in  Barbadoes 
wereirell  attended  and  supported, 
and  had  secured  the  influence  and 
attention  of  the  clergy. 

APRIL. 

OREAT    BEITAIir. 

.  !•— -An  inquisition  was  taken 
at  Bton,  before  the  coroner  for 
the  district,  at  the  Christopher 
Arms,  opposite  the  college,  on  the 
body  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  a  pro- 
mising youth  of  seventeen  years, 
the  son  of  J.  J;  Angerstein,  Esq. 
M.P.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
that  the  deceased  was  pursuing; 
his  etudies  at  Eaton  College.  On 
Tuesday  last  he  went  in  a  small 
skiff-  on  the  Thames,  and  rowed 
about  two  miles  below  Windsor 
biidgey  when  he  dropped  one  of 
his  oars  into  the  water ;  in  lean- 
ing over  to  recover  it,  he  fell  into 
the  river.  No  assistance  beifig 
at  hand>  before  any  one  could 
leadi  the  spot,  he  had  sunk  to 
rise  DO  more.  The  body  was  not 
fonnd  for  some  days;  but  a  re- 
ward of  1001.  being  offered  for  it, 
the  fishermen  found  it  and  con- 
veyed k  to  Eton. 

7.— -As  lord  Milton  was  riding 
home  from  hunting,'  in  company 
with  earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  the  coun-> 
try  on  the  west  side -of  Wansford, 
just  as  he  passed  the  corner  of 
the  Mermaid  inn,  Wansford,  his 
horse  fell  dead  on  the  road.  The 
chase  had  been  neither  long  nor 


severe;  and  the  animal,  which 
was  a  valuable  hunter,  had  not 
shewn  any  signs  of  illness  or  dis- 
tress. The  noble  lord  was  thrown . 
forward  on  the  great  north  toad 
with  such  force  as  completely 
cleared  him  of  the  falling  horse, 
and  arose  immediately,  not  at  all 
hurt  by  the  extraordinary  accident. 

9.—  Monday  evening  the  steam- 
boiler  in  the  still-house  at  Loch- 
rin  distillery,  near  Edinburgh, 
burst  with  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion, by  which  two  of  the  work- 
men were  killed,  and  several 
others  more  or  less  injured.  A 
gentleman  from  the  country,  while 
viewing  the  premises,  received 
considerable  injury.  The  erection 
of  the  apparatus  is  said  to  have 
cost  40001. 

Armagh^  April  13. 

"  Yesterday  evening  a  seizure 
was  made  in  this  city,  of  a  de- 
scription not  less  extraordinary 
than  novel.  As  the  mail  coach 
had  received  tlie  mail  from  the 
post-office,  and  was  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  Mr.  Brady,  officer 
of  excise,  accompanied  by  an  of- 
ficer's party  of  the  rifle-corps, 
made  his  appearance,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  information  previously 
received,  placed  the  coach  and 
horses,  witjj  their  trappings,  un- 
der a  seizure,  as  being  the  me- 
dium resorted  to  for  the  convey- 
ance of  smuggled  tobacco.  The 
seizing  officer  having  made  his 
seizure;  proceeded  in  pursuit  of 
the  tobacco,  %.^q  rolls  of  which 
were  discovered  in  or  on  the 
coach.  Mr.  Brady,  unwilling  to 
cause  public  or  individual  incon- 
venience, had  the  tnail  returned 
to  the  post-office,  and  permitted 
the  passengers  with  their  luggage 
to  withdraw^  and  we  understand 
even  offered  to  allow  the  coach 
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to  {i^oce^,  provided  a  sufficient, 
guarantee  waa  a£forded  to  him  for 
dieir  safe  reUim  and  delivery^ 
which  was  declined.  After  every 
effort  at  negociation  poved  futile^ 
the  mail  was  forwaraed  on  horse- 
back by  a  mail  guard;  the  coach 
was  then  taken  to  the  king^s 
stores,  and  the  horses  to  a  stable 
provided  for  their  reception." 

13. — ^A  most  melancholy  acci- 
dent happened  to  a  party  of  sol* 
diers  at  Woolwich,  who  came 
there  for  the  purpose  of  embark- 
ing for  Scotlana.  They,  came 
alongside  the  Search  in  a  boat; 
but  Uie  wind  blowing  strong,  the 
boat  swamped,  with  five  solders, 
two  watermen,  a  woman,  and  two 
children,  before  any  assistance 
could  be  given.  Thrt  of  the 
soldiers  were  drowned :  the  rest 
were  with  difficulty  saved. 

Last  week  a  remarkable  and 
fatal  accident  happened  at  Key- 
stone, near  Thrapston,  to  a  young 
woman  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  the  daughter  of  Mr,  Dines, 
fhrmer  of  that  village.  She  was 
ainusing  herself  in  a  rope  swing 
which  was  put  up  in  the  brew* 
house ;  it  happened  that  near  to 
the  swing  hung  another  rope, 
used  for  drawing  up  sheep  auer 
they  had  been  slaughtered :  as 
the  young  woman  swung  back- 
ward and  forward,  she  happened 
to  disturb  this  second  cokIi  and 
her  head  passed  into  a  noose 
formed  by  the  motion  of  it,  which 
palled  her  out  of  the  swing,  and 
neld  her  by  the  neck  at  a  consi- 
derable height  from  the  ground 
until  the  unfortunate  girl  died  o£ 
strangulation.  She  was  found  by 
her  mother  a  short  time  after- 
wards; but  all  efforts  to.  restore 
animation  were  vam. 

1.9. — A  man  of  the  name  of 


Boberts,  whilst  angling  in  Hie 
'^en,  below  Ann's-hill^  cankghn  % 
sparrow  hawk!  thus:— He  )m4 
booked  a  brandling,  and  an  soon 
as  he  threw  it  out  of  the  w!ater>  a 
hawk,  that  had  been  hovenM 
about,  darted  upon  the  fish,  seined 
it,  and  flew  aloft.  The  liook, 
however,  became  fixed  under  Iht 
wine  of  the  bird,  and  whesi  ihe 
whole  of  the  fisherman's  line  bidl 
been  drawn  off  the  wheel  (abere 
forty  vards)  the  soaring  of  the 
"  feathered  pkmderer"  was  i^hMitii 
ed.  After  a  short  excursion 
around  the  head  of  the  astonished 
angler,  the  hawk  was  pidled  to 
the  groiind;  and  in  a  mommtf 
his  state  was  changed  firon  tb» 
freedom  of  one  of  the  '^  lordly 
tenants  of  the  air,*'  to  the  g^ini- 
mering  captivity  of  a  panier. — ^ 
Scotch  paper* 

The  Lapwngf  captam  Gentil^ 
arrived  ifi  the  Downs,  in  twenty- 
seven  days,  from  St*  Doaiiigo.: 
On  the  2d.  inst,  in  latitude  36.  dD, 
longitude  50.  42.,  she  fell  in  with 
a  vessel  water-logged,  oalied 
the  Thne  Brothers^  captain  Hat* 
chins,  and  took  therefrom  one 
person,  James  Munson,  who  asm 
the  vessel  belongs  to  $».  Andveirs,. 
in  America,  and  was  bonnd  on  a 
vovage  from  Indiana  to  BetUce^ 
laden  with  fish  and  staves,  with 
a  crew  of  seven  hands;  tlutt  on 
the  2d  of  March,  the  captain  being 
on  the  look-out  for  Becnnidn,  a 
heavy  squall  came  on,  vpeei  the 
vessel  on  her  beam-eada,  canned 
away  the  fore-mast,  and  filled  her 
with  water,  washii^  the  captain 
overboard.  She  shortly  afrer-^^ 
wards  righted*  They  had  ai  this 
time  a  little  beet-root,  biead,  and 
flour,  with  a  little  water,  but  all 
soaked  by  the  salt  water.  On  this 
they  subsisted  for  seventeen  days, 
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nnd  w^re  Adn  aboutto  c^  Iota 
who  should  be  killed^  but  tfae 
mate  advised  they  should  wait  till 
one  died,  which  the  poor  fellow 
biiqself  did  the  next  day  (there 
were  left  four  hands,  the  captain^ 
fyoa  having  died  f hortly  aner  his 
&thjer  was  washed  overboard,) 
ivhea  Munsoa  tpok  the  hecurt,  &c, 
from  the  body  of  the  matie,  dried 
it,  and  existed  t)iirteen  day«  upon 
it.  The  other  poor  fellows  could 
not  partake  of  this  disgi^ting 
foody  and  died  the  day  after  th^ 
wate.  The  captain  of  the  Lap- 
vdng  states  that  this  man  was  ly- 
ing on  deck  with  scarcely  any 
sensation;  he  lis  i|Ow  in  a  greal 
measifre  recovered.  He  iff  aboul 
tweptv-^seven  yeafs  old,  ai^d  says 
^  suffered  much  more  fbom  tbirst 
than  hunger.  One  vesselj  a  brigt 
passed  near,  but  passed  on  mtk- 
Ottt  notice,  perhup^  supposing 
there  were  no  living  perspus  on 
board. 

The  heart-rending  spectacle  of 
a  vessel  wrecked  upon  Whitby 
Rocky  with  the  greater  par^  pf  thi9 
9i»w^  was  recently  witBe9sed  by 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town.  About  one  o'clock,  %\^ 
brig  Jmiet,  of  Lynn,  coal  laden^ 
can^  on  the  ro^jik,  and  was  dis-* 
covered  at  daylight,  having  beat 
-  up  a  considerable  distance  to* 
wafds  the  foot  of  the  east  cliC 
Oaptaio  Manby's  apparatus  for 
the  preservation  of  skip-wrecked 
eeamen  was  cimYeyed  to  that  emi- 
nence with  all  possible  expedition, 
^dy  tried,  but  without  success. 
Tba  first  shot  fell  short,  at  the 
secx)nd  the  rope  broke;  and  be- 
fbra  the  pfeparatians  could  be 
coll|pl^ted  for  a  third  attempt,  the 
veeael  w^nt  to  pieces  and  pu^.  a 

Criod  to  the  sufferings  of  the  nn^- 
ppy  crew.    A  cooaiderable  surf 


npott  th0  shore  lendeved  the  ap« 
proach  of  th^  cobl^»  whidk  went 
ont  to  their  as^istanco  extremely 
difficnlt  and  d^gefoma:  tbey 
9Qcceeded,  however,  in  re^Hing 
three  of  ike  people,  in  a  oom-^ 
pletdy  exhausted  atate,  from  tb^ 
jaws  of  dea4h ;  the  remainjiig  fiT^ 
in  number,  including  the  masteir 
and  majte,  perisihed  in  the  waT«a« 
Two  men  were  s^enfor  some  timq 
floating  ppoQ  separate  fragments 
of  the  wreck;  but  beforaa^y  oo* 
ble  or  hpaM  coujd  ri^a^h  tben^ 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  tha 
wavep,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  nkaie^ 
KUmory  (liland  9f  JmmJt 

March  SS4.--"  Friday  the  16tb 
instant,  abot)t  noc^,  the  Rev,  Mr^ 
Crawford,  minister  of  this  pariah> 
took  his  passage  from  Greenock^ 
in  a  small  wherry  belonging  to 
this  place,  a^d,  distressing  to 
relate,  neither  be  nor  they  that 
were  with  him  have  been  h^sKl 
of.  To-day  the  boat  was  fpand* 
keel  uppermost,  betwixt  the  i»» 
lands  or  Lamlash  and  Pladda, 
Three  of  the  men  who  sh^ured  tb9 
fete  of  our  worthy  minister  have 
left  widows  and  large  familiea»  iq 
abject  poverty,  to  deplore  tbeiif 
loss.  Mr.  Crawford  was  about 
seventy  years  of  agQ.  He  waa 
universally  esteemed  and  beloved* 
a  sii^cere  friend,  steady  and  nn-^ 
blaraeable  in  every  virtue,  evten-i 
aively  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
affectionate  to  the  stranger  It 
\»  understood  that  there  were  a 
student  and  two  young  men  paa^ 
senge's  in  the  boat  Ni^ie  of  tbo 
bodies  have  yet  been  found,  and, 
according  to  the  direction  of  th^ 
wind,  it  ii  with  reason  supp09ed 
that  they  would  drive  on  the  Ay» 
^ast," 

Recently  the  town  of  White-' 

haven  waa  thrown  into  a  state  of 

extreme 
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extreme  agitation,  when  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  inflam- 
mable air  in  tiie  colliery  behind 
the  Northwall,  called  William 
Pittt  had  suddenly  canght  fire^ 
carrying  death  and  destruction 
to  almost  every  living  creature 
within  the  lange  of  its  explosion. 
Six  men,  two  boys,  three  girls, 
and  five  horses  fell  victims  to  the 
fury  of  the  blast;  and  three  more 
pitmen  were  so  severely  scorched 
and  wounded,  that,  we  sincerely 
tegret  to  state,  but  faint  hopes 
are  entertained  of  their  recovery. 
This  shocking  catastrophe,  we 
know,  from  undoubted  authority, 
is  not  attributable  to  neglect  or 
want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  stewards  or  overmen ;  but  was 
occasioned  solely  by  the  impru- 
dence of  one  of  the  workmen, 
who,  in  order  the  more  readily  to 
find  a  pick  which  he  had  mis- 
laid, unfortunately  opened  his 
safety-lamp.  The  poor  man  lived 
long  enough  to  acknowledge  his 
error,  and  to  repent  his  temerity. 
Carlisle  JovmaL 

The  common  saying,  "  It  is  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good," 
has  lately  been  exemplified  at 
Scilly,  where  the  westerly  gales, 
or  rather  storms,  have  blown 
ashore  great  quantities  of  the 
ground-weed,  and  thus  enabled 
the  islanders  to  commence  the 
making  of  kelp  two  months  be- 
fore the  usual  period. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Bath  was  lately  presented  to  cap- 
tain Parry,  explorer  of  the  polar 
seas.  The  box  which  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  ^f  the 
city,  is  made  of  panneled  oak, 
which  formed  part  of  captain 
Parry^s  own  ship,  the  Hecla.  In 
the  centre  of  the  top  is  a  fine  gold 
oval  medallion,  beautifully  chased 


in  bas  relief,  repesenting  the  ves* 
sei  being  towed  by  boats,  passuig 
immense  icebergs,  with  a  distant 
view  of  the  Griper,  being  a  fiuth- 
ful  copy  from  .a  drawing  taken 
during  iJie  expedition. 

A  chemist  of  Brighton  hag 
furnished  the  following  curious 
and  interesting  calculations  on 
the  shortness  of  human  life :— Of 
1000  persons  23  die  in  the  birth; 
280  from  teethii^,  convulsions^ 
and  worms;  35  from  small  pox; 
7  in  the  measles;  160  of  fevers; 
14  of  apoplexy  and  lethargy ;  and 
41  of  dropsy;  omitting  other  dis- 
eases not  so  well  ascertained: 
so  that  only  78  of  1000  attam 
what  may  be  deemed  old  age. 
Or  it  may  be  taken  in  another 
point  of  view. — Of  1000  persons 
260  die  within  the  first  year; 
80  in  the  second ;  40  in  the  third; 
24  in  the  fourth;  and  within  the 
first  eight  years  of  life  446,  or 
almost  one  half  of  the  number 
are  cut  off  by  premature  deat&. 
Sickly  years  are  from  one  in  four 
to  one  in  six  or  seven  to  the 
healthy.  December,  January,  und 
April,  from  observations,  are  found 
to  be  the  most  sickly  months,  and 
June  the  most  healthy,  in  the 
year.  January  is  to  June  as  1 1 
to  1. 

A  remarkable  occurrence  look 
place  lately  at  a  public-house  in 
Trongate,  Glasgow.  The  land* 
lord  laid  a  pocket-book,  contain- 
ing 60/.  in  bank  notes,  on  a  por* 
ter  barrel :  he  was  -called  away, 
and  seeing  the  book  in  its  place 
on  Ills  return,  felt  quite  at  ease. 
Some  time  had  elapsed,  when,  on 
taking  up  the  book,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  a  robbery 
had  been  committed,  and  the 
book  empty.  He  sent  for  his 
assistant,  who  knew  nothing  of 

the 
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the* matter.  All  wa«  confusion 
and  despair,  when»  on  removing 
the.barrely  a  20/.  note  was  found ; 

? Proceeding  further,  the  whole  was 
bund  in  the  retreat  of  some  rats, 
that  infest  the  house. 

Longevity, — There  is  a  man 
now  livingt  who  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  Kingston,  near  Here- 
ford, on  the  8th  December,  1702. 
He  is  consequently  of  the  extra? 
ordinary  age  of  118. 

Several  mmilies  in  London  and 
its  vicinity  have  recently  been 
robbed  in  the  following  carious 
manner : — Some  fellows  havings 
previously  ascertained  to  what 
place  their  linen  was  sent  to  be 
washed  in  the  country,  and  the 
name  of  the  carrier,  with  the  hour 
at  which  he  had  usually  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling,  have  applied 
for  it  in  his  name,  stating  that 
his  cart  wan  at  a  distance  and 
could  not  come  up  to  the  door. 
No  suspicion  existing,  the  lineq 
has  generally  been  delivered  and 
the  depredator  of  course  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 

Pro&rss  of  Crime. — By  a  state-» 
ment  lately  presented  to  die 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears, 
that  during  the  last  seven  years 
the  number  of  persons  committed 
for  trial,  uncfer  criminal  charges, 
has  been  as  follows — to  which  is 
added^  the  number  executed. 

Committed.      Executed* 

1814.....     6,390 70 

i815....*     7,818...,.     57 


1816. ...«     9,091 
1817.....  13,932 

1818 13,667 

1819 14,254. 

1820 13,710 


78,762  649 

In  London  and  Middlesex  the 
numbers  have  been  as  follows : 
182U 


Committed. 
1814......  1,646.. 

1815 2,005 

1816... 
1817-. 
1818... 
1819... 
1820... 


Executed. 
...   21 
..•   11 

2,226 29 

2,686  ....;.    16 

2,665 21 

2,691  ......  23 

2,773 46 


16,692  1^7  , 

Houseless  Poor, — ^The  doors  of 
this  institution  are  now  closed  for 
the  season.  During  the  seventy- 
seven  days  it  has  been  open,  440 
women  and  children,  and  769 
men,  have  been  sheltered,  and. 
about  50,600  meiJs  distributed: 
a  considerable  number  of  persons 
have  received  permanent  relief, 
and  many  have  been  placed  in 
situations  of  obtaining  a  liveli-. 
hood ;  some  have  been  removed 
to  their  respective  parishes  and^ 
counties,'  and  others  restored  to 
their  friends  under  oircumstancea 
of  great  intei'est.  Thus  those  who 
have  benevolently  contributed  tq 
this  society,  have  the  gratification 
of  reflecting  that  in  sheltering 
houseless  misery,  they  have  saved 
many  of  its  victims  from  ini«, 
pending  ruin. 

FRAVCS. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  duke  d^ 
Cazes  (just  before  he  was  forbid- 
den the  court),  on  presenting  him- 
self for  admission  to  the  palace, 
the  Garde  du  Corps  affected  not 
to  know  him.  The  duke  required 
that  his  superior  officer  should 
be  sent  for.  TUe  officer  appeared; 
but  though  he  had  seen  him  a 
thousand  times  before,  he  pre-' 
tended  perfect  ignorance  of  his 
person ;  nor  was  it  without  long 
perseverance  and  after  repeated 
messages  that  the  duke  found  his 
way  to  the  king^s  closet.  Such 
is  the  fate  of  a  favourite !  The 
(D)  fall 
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fall  of  M.  de  Cazes  is  not»  I  an- 
der»taad»  from  the  royal  fevour 
alone ;  but  he  haa  also  lost  the 
support  and  sympathy  of  the  libe- 
ral party,  who  charge  him  with 
having  betrayed  them.  ^  for 
the  ultrasy  tlvey  are  extravagant 
in  their  expressions  of  joy.  Yet 
there  are  some  individuals,  who, 
l^nowing  his  personal  character, 
declkre  their  regret  that  a  man  of 
talent  and  of  kind  disposition 
should  at  so  early  a  period  of 
his  life,  have  forfeited  the  confi-* 
dence  of  the  leading  political 
parties,  and  sacrificed  his  abilities 
and  powers  of  doing  good  to  the 
linworthy  object  of  being  a  court 
favourite.  It  is  certain  that  his 
situation  h  such  as  opposes  great, 
if  not  insuperable,  difficulties  to 
the  re-establishment  of  his  politi* 
cal  consequence. 

'The  following  is  related  at  Lille, 
and  has  created  much  interest 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
bf  Frelinghien,  where  it  occurred  : 
—At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution  a  company  of 
artillery  yras  stationed  in  die  above- 
fnenti^hed  village,  where  they  re- 
mained during  a  very  long  period. 
An  officer  of  the  company  feU  in 
love  with  a  girl  of  the  village,  and 
tnarried  her  according  to  the  new 
Ceremonies  introduced — namely, 
by  espousing  her  in  presence  of 
one'  or  the  civil  audiorities.  A  fe- 
male in&nt  was  the  fruit  of  this 
union.  A  short  time  afterwards 
the  company  commenced  the 
eampaign,  and  quitted  the  can- 
tonments for  the  field.  It  appears 
thtit  the  officer  obtained  rapid 
promotion;  his  good  fortune 
turned  his  head  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  him  forget  his  wife 
and  child.  At  first  he  wrote  but 
seldom ;  and  at  length  abandoned 


tliem,  and  wrote  no  more.  The 
poor  woman,  thus  deserted  by  her 
nnftdthful  husband,  was  ledaced 
to  poverty,  and  by  the  labour  of 
her  hands  maintained  herself  and 
child  in  the  best  manner  she  pos- 
sibly could.  Twenty-seven  years 
passed  on  in  this  war  when  she 
one  day  received  a  letter  dated 
ftrom  one  of  the  fortresses  in  the 
east,  which  informed  her  that  her 
husband,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
rank  of  field-marshal,  had  jnat  ^ 
died,  and  left  her  all  his  property, 
which  was  very  considerable*  At 
first  she  refused  to  believe  this 
intelligence;  but  a  second  lettet 
set  the  matter  beyond  all  doufot, 
and  confirmed  the  happy  event. 
It  happened  that  an  old  soldier, 
a  private  belonging  to  the  same 
company  with  the  deceased,  re- 
vealed to  the  poor  woman  every 
thing  that  had  occurred:  she 
succeeded  in  establishing  hst 
claims  to  the  inheritance,  and  i$ 
now  in  possession  of  a  brtlliaitt 
ibrtune.  They  still  reside  in' their 
old  obscure  and  humble  abode» 
where  they  have  now  brought 
the  splendid  fiimiture  of  a  Trench 
general.  This  adventure  has 
caused  a  very  great  sensation  in 
the  village,  and  has  raised  the 
curiosity  of  ail  the  inhabitants. 
— Jbif/*ia/  de  Commerce. 

A  frightful  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted at  Bethisy,  St.  Pierre 
COise.)  Two  brothers  assassi- 
nated tfaeif  mother  and  sister  to 
possess  themselves  tyf  *a  small 
sum  of  money  ^hich  theirmotiier 
had  received.  The -assassins  have 
been  arretted. 

KETHEtlLANl>S. 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands 

has,  by  a  resolution  of  the  16th 

of  April,  prohibited  the  impOrta- 

tionof  negroes  from  those-fbreifB 

oolonies 
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Qokmies  where  it  is  still  allowed 
to  import  them,  directly  from 
^rioa,  into  anv  of  the  colonies  of 
tt^  KetberlantUv]  and  especially 
into  that  of  Surinam,  upon  the 
penalties  attached  to  importation 
of  prphibited  goods. 

SPAIN. 

Advices  from  Madrid  of  the 
2dd  nit.  communicate  a*  report  of 
fhe-  special  committee  of  the 
Cortes,  appointed  to  consider  of 
the  interoa!  security  of  the  nation, 
jvhieh  presents  a  frig:htful  ana 
disgusting  picture  of  the  intrigue^ 
carHed  on  by  the  ultra-royalist 
party  to  restore  the  ancient  des- 
potism in  church  and  state.  The 
chief  conspirator  is  repprted  to  be 
ViNUBSA,  a  priest;  and  the  kine 
and  Don  Carlos  were  designed 
by  him  to  haye  a  principal  part  in 
the  execution  of  his  plans  of  mis- 
chief, though  it  does  not  appear 
.that  they  had  any  knowledge  of 
them*  The  clue,  however,  to  the 
whole  series  of  machinations  is 
said  to  have  been  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  king^s  minis- 
ters; and  the  regiments  vupon 
whose  co-operation  ^le  traitors 
reckoned  are  fully  acquitted,  bv 
the  report  to  the  Cortes,  of  all 
partnership  or  connexion  with  the 
.plots* 

A  priyate  letter  dated  April  2, 
says — ^A  reioicing  took  place  at 
Ciudiz  on  the  occasion  of  a  ludi- 
.crous  ceremony,  some  particulus 
.of  which  will  perhi^  astonish 
thi;^  foreigners  who  think  that 
.w^  entertain  a  superstitious  re- 
.sjpect  even  for  the  exterior  of  re- 
ligious worship.  There  has  been 
in  that  city  a  solemn  interme9t 
of  iiespotism,  aocompanied  by  a 
grand  liineral  procession,  and 
.^en  with  several  ecclesiastical 
.ipeitmonies,  such  as  are  usually 


m 


observed  m  burials.  An  immense 
number  of  citizens,  with  wax  can- 
dles in  their  hands,  marched  be- 
fore a  chariot  covered  with  black, 
on  which  was  placed  the  statue 
of  despotism,  in  the  shape  pf  a 
matron,  with  a  poignard  in  her 
left,  and  chains  in  her  right  hamd. 
The  place,  which,  according  to 
our  usages,  is  destined  for  jth^ 
parents  of  the  deceased,  waf  ocr 
cupied  by  six  asses  dressed  in 
black  cloth,  and  an  enormou^ 
mule,  which  carried  the  emblem$ 
of  the  inquisition.  Forty  persons 
playing  on  bassoons,  and  as  many 
chanters,  performed  the  service 
of  the  dead  round  the  corpse. 
Military  music,  detachments  of 
the  National  Guard  and  garrison^ 
and  some  pieces  of  artillery, 
opened  and  closed  the  cavalcade!. 
At  three  o*clock  in  the  hiorning 
the  image  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  amidst  discharges  of  artillery 
and  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  of 
the  city. — raris  paper, 

PORTUGAL* 

The  Cortes  continue  their  sit- 
ting ;  and  among  other  laws  have 
decreed  that  the  press  is  free, 
with  regard  to  any  previous  cen-. 
sorship,  but  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  its  liberty.  The  bishops 
are,  however,  to  retain  a  censor- 
ship of  books  on  moral  and  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  legislative 
function  resides  wholly  in  the 
Cortes;  over  whose  dehberations 
the  kin|^  is  allowed  to  exercise  a 
mtspensive,  but  not  an  labsiriute 
veto»  The  person  of  the  king  ia 
inviolable,  but  ministers  are  re- 
sponsible. The  taxes  are  to  be 
fued  by  the  Cortetf. 

ITALY. 

The  war  b  Italy  has  terminated 

in  a  more  rapid  and  summajy 

QUumer    than   could  have  been 

(D  2)  aiiticipate'd. 
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anticipated.  The  only  actual  battle 
was  a  mere  skirmish  on  the  7th 
of  March^  at  Rieti,  a  town'thirty- 
fieven  miles  N.  E.  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  Neapolitans  were  wor- 
sted and  dispersed  by  the  Austrian 
troops,  after  which  they  did  not 
tnake  even  a  shew  of  resistance. 
So  great  indeed  was  their  trepida- 
tion that  their  generals  found 
themselves  every  where  aban- 
doned, and  the  Austrians  were 
suffered  to  march  towards  Naples, 
and  to  enter  that  city  with  the 
slightest  opposition,  and  were  re- 
ceived, it  18  said,  with  almost 
univeiisal  acclamation.  The  par- 
liament and  the  other  institutions 
of  the  new  constitution  were 
promptly  dissolved,  and  a  royal 
ordinance  has  been  published  ap- 
1j)ointing  a  pfovisional  government 
in  the  king's  name.  The  prince 
regent,  who  seems  to  have  main- 
tained with  good  faith  the  side 
of  liberty,  is  not  included  in  this 
povisional  list. 
.  The  partial  revolution  in  Pied- 
mont has  terminated  in  a  manner 
equally  abrupt.  A  division  of  the 
Austrian  forces  having  entered 
the  Fiedmontese  territory,  the 
revolutionary  army  received  them 
without  opposition;  the  provi- 
sional junta  at  Turin  immediately 
resigned  its  functions,  and' the 
whole  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment is  Kkely  soon  to  return 
into  its  accustomed  channels. 

\  GERMANY. 

Mr.  Hellfarth,  a  printer  at  Er- 
furt, has  invented  a  press,  which 
can  print  eight  sheets  at  a  time. 
Thid  press,  which  may  be  made 
of  any  size,  prints  in  twelve  hours 
,  7000  copies*;  which  makes  for  the 
eight  sheets  56,000  copies,  printed 
on  both  sides.  One  horse  easily 
works  the  machine.    Three  men 


suffice  to  place  the  paper  on  tfa^ 
frame  and  to  take  it  off.  Thc^ 
printed  forms  remove  of '11iem-» 
selves,  and  the  others  place  them- 
selves, without  its  being  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  machine,  the  con- 
struction of  which,  being  equally 
complete  and  solid,  requires  hat 
little  repair. 

TURKEY. 

.  Serious  disturbances  have  taken 
place  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  Bulgaria.  Prince  Ypsilante, 
the  son  of  the  Hospodat  of  the 
former  province,  and  a  major- 
general  in  the  Russian  army,  i^* 
said  to  head  the  revolt,  the  ob- 
ject  of  which  is  reported  to  be  the 
complete  deliverance  of  tbeGreekd 
from  the  Turkish  yoke.' 

AFRICA. 

It  had  been  long  since  resolvei 
in  the  council  of  the  bey  that  a 
strong'squadron  should  be  read^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  to 
sail  from  the  port  of  the  Uoletta, 
to  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  plunder  the  christian  ves- 
sels which  might  fall  in  its  wajr. 
Nothing  had  been  neglected  tihat 
could  ensure  the  succeqs  of  th» 
formidable  enterprise.  The  squa- 
dron consisted  of  nine  vessels* 
well  equipped,  and  provided  with 
^very  xiecessary,  and  with  nume- 
rous well-disciplined  crews.  The 
brass  cannon  (not  to  mention 
those  of  iron)  amounted  to  300. 
The  5th  of  this  month  all  the  ve^* 
sels  were  assembled  in  the  ht^ 
bour  oftheG61etta:  ihdGdiwSDs 
fixed  for  putting  to  sea.  •  The 
bey,  already  devouring  in  imagi- 
nation the  riches  of  cte'istendooQ, 
set  out  from  the  Bardo  (the  name 
of  the  bey's  palace,)  and  bebeM 
with  barbarous  pleasure  the  varioiie 
manoeuvres  which  the  squkdrote 
performed  in  his  presence.  This 
review 
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r^Tieiw  being  ended,  the  vessels 
received  orders  to  sail  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  in  the  night  be- 
Iween  the  5th  ahd  Gtli,  a  violent 
tramontane  wind  suddenly  closed 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and, 
increasing  in  violence  and  fury 
during  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th, 
raised  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
sunk  and  totally  destroyed  that 
fi>rmida)>le  flotilla.  The  tremen-. 
dous  tempest  did  not  leave  any 
time  to  guard  against  it ;  all  the 
mariners,  crews,  and  soldiers,' 
perished;  and  on  the  9th,  the 
§ea  .still  imitated,  showed  to  the 
astonished  spectators  tiie  broken 
masts  and  sails,  and  the  floating 
corpses,  as  monuments  of  its 
fiiry.  The  hey  saw  ^he  flower  of 
his  navy  and  his  army  vanish 
before  his  eyes,  Three  thousand 
men  were  submeiged  in  this 
dreadful  hurricane.  It  seems  that 
the  storm  discharged  its  greatest 
rage  on  the  ships  of  the  barba- 
riana ;  but  the  European  vessels, 
howevejr,  suffered  irom  it.  For- 
tunatelyi  all  the  crews  and  pas- 
sengers of  the  latter  are  saved, 
except  /our  persons,  whose  fate 
is  not  yet  ascertained. 

AMERICA. 

The  Natiojtal  Intelligencer  of 
March  has  been  received.  .  It 
contains  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mpn- 
roe  to  congress,  on  his  re-election 
to  the  president's  ch^ir. 

In  this  address  Mr.  M.  begins 
with  claiming  the  opportuni.ty  af- 
forded him  by  his  second  assump- 
tion of  the  executive  government, 
to  lay  before  the  public  a.  review 
of  his  past  admicistratioi),  and  a 
prospectus  of  the  principles  on 
which  be  is  to  conduct  it  in  future. 
The  president  refers  to  the  occur- 
rences of  the  l$ite  war  with  Eng- 
land^ in  justification  of  the  mea- 


sures resorted  to  for  protecting 
the  coast  by  permanent  wOrks, 
and  for  augmenting  the  naval 
force  of  the  republic.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  expound  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
powers.  As  between  Spain  and 
the  South  American  colonies,  he 
declares  that  a  course  of  strict 
neutrality  has  been  adopted  by 
him,  ana  impartially  maintained ; 
and  he  reconunferias  a  perseve- 
rance in  tlie  same  policy.  Much 
importance  is  attached  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Florida  treaty, 
which  not  merely  lays  the  ground 
of  "a  permanent  friendship''  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States, 
but  puts  the  latter  in  possession 
of  immense  local  advantages  of 
a  maritime,  commercial,  and  mi- 
litary nature.  The  amity  exist- 
ing with  the  British  empire  is 
dwelt  upon  in  terms  of  apparent 
satisfaction.  The  question  as  to 
the  right  of  curing  fish  on  the 
coasts  of  our  coxftinental  posses- 
sions had  been  settled  (according 
to  Mr.  M.)  "  on  terms  advanta- 
geous to  both  parties.**  On  the 
negotiations  ^with  France  nothing 
specific  is  announced  by  the  pre- 
sident, who  dismisses  the  subject 
in  a  single  sentence.  A  naval 
force  is  maintained  in  the  Medi- 
terranean for  the  purpose  of 
awing  the  Barbary  powers :  and 
in  the  Pacific  it  is  equally  requi- 
site for  the  ^neral  interests  of 
commerce:  both  squadrons  are 
made  availably,  so  far  as  can  be 
done,  for  the  suppression  of  pi* 
racy  and  the  slave  trade. 

The  president  goes  largely  into 
a  consideration  of  the  domestic 
resources  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  A  portion  of  the 
public  debt,  amounting  to  sixty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars  has  been 
liquidated 
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])q[uidated  since  the  pei^ce  of 
1814;  and  this,  ,  although  the 
direct  taxes  aixd  the  6zcUe  were 
repealed  at  an  early  period  after 
tbe  cessation  of  hostilities.  A 
new  system  is  recommended  to- 
i^rards  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
plan  is,  to  substitute  for  their 
nominal  sovereignty  of  unpro- 
ductive deserts,  which  ^'fliatters 
dieif  pride,  but  retards  their  im« 

eorement/'  a  real  property,  on 
half  of  individuals,  In  the  soil 
itself;  and  a  thorough  incorpora- 
tion into  the  republic.  The  clouded 
aspect  and  impending  troubles 
of  Europe  are  glanced  at  by  the 
president,  who  congratulates  hitf 
countrymen  that  they  are  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  causes 
which  threaten  to  produce  those 
evils ;  but  he  distinctly  remind! 
diem  of  the  dangers  which  may 
^sult '"  to  their  maritime  rights  as 
^  neutral  nation^**  in  the  event  of 
Europe  being  involved  in  another 
war ;  and  telis  them  that  a  season 
of  peace  is  the  fittest  for  preparing, 
the  necessary  measures  of  pro- 
tection. The  president  concludes 
by  giving  a  general  outline  or 
delineation  of  the  republican  ter- 
ritory, and  the  accessions  which 
have  been  made  to  it  within  five 
and  twenty  years. 

MAY*   .    : 

OBEAT  BBlTAm, 

4. — ^The  benevelei^t  overseer  of 
Margate  was  called  to  administer 
Relief  to  a  poor  family  named  Wat- 
son. On  pursuing  his  inquiry  into 
^eir  circumstances,  he  found  two 
children,  who  had  been  confined  in 
a.  lower  back  apartment  for  eighteen 
iionths^  without  clothing,  except 
^  flannel  about  their  loins.  Their 
hair  had  grown  below  their  shoul- 
ders, ^d  their  hails  were  of  enor- 


"       {May; 

mous  length ;  they  hftd  been  kept 
at  work  making  Whiting;  ailid, 
when  diAcovered,  presented  A 
spectacle  x>f  the  mdst  ^ect 
Wretchedness.  The  unfeeling  pi^ 
i^nts  endeavoured  to  palliate  th6ir 
cruelty  to  the  poor  children  oa 
the  grounds  of  extreme  poverty. 
The  little  sufferers  were  proOiptly 
removed  to  the  workhouse,  where 
every  attention  waa  paid  to  their 
desperate  condition.— JLeii/ttiipa-> 
per. 

Same  day  an  extensive  copse  of 
furze  in  Windsor  Qreat  Pai^,  ad-> 
joining  Virginia  Water,  ^i^b  set  on 
fire  by  some  incei^diary.  Theflametf 
spread  with  astonishing  Tapidity, 
and  the  whole  copse  was  entirely 
consumed  in  a  very  shoft  tiine; 
Considerable  damage  was  done^ 
also,  to  the  nei^bouring  phuita* 
tions.  On  the  following  morning 
as  Mr.  Turner,  one  of  the  keeperg 
of  the  Great  Park,  was  walking 
over  the  scene  of  the  confia&Taticm», 
he  discovered  a  pheasatirs  nest, 
with  the  poor  bird,  though  scorch* 
ed  almost  to  a  cinder,  etiU  in  a 
sitting  posture  on  the  eggs.  The 
oest,  with  the  bird  and  eggs,  was 
taken  carefully  up,  and'  brought 
to  the  palace  of  Carlton  Hoose 
with  the  intelligence  of  the  coa-^ 
flagration. 

10. — The  anniversary  of  the 
Literary  Fund  was  celebrated  by 
adinneratthe  Freemason's  Tavera. 
The  earl  of  Chichester  was  in  the 
chair;  and  a  numerous  party  of 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  literary 
chairacters,  honoured  it  by  their 
presence.  The  privileges  conveyed 
to  the  institution  by  the  chartet 
granted  by  his  late  mi^esty,  which 
enables  its  members  to  acquire 
real  propertv,  are  approximating 
rapidly  to  the  extent  pernnttcd; 
which)  is  20001.  per  aniHun.  in 
(^^^^  annual 
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tmttiJ  'sabacriptioBS  aad  dona* 
UoBS,  tbe  distii^^ifthed  patronage 
before  enjoyed  bj  the  society  is- 
maiftteined  in  its  full  extent,  and 
with  tbem  its  means  of  affording 
lelief  io  the  distressed  individuals 
who  may  claim  its  protection. 

1 1< — The  destitute. and  orphan 
children  at  the  catholic  chanty 
scIhhiI  at  SomerB*town  were  rob- 
bed of  a  considerable  snm  of 
money  in  Bank  of  England  notes, 
by  two  ▼illains,  who  went  to  tlie 
^use  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nerinckx, 
ne^rt  ta  the  chapel  in  Clarendon-* 
sqaere,  and  begged  his  immediate 
attendance  npon  a  dying  person; 
tk»  story  was  contrived  to  get 
Mk.  Nenndcx  out  of  the  room, 
wbeffB  the  money  was  deposited ; 
fuid  tbe  robbery  was  effected 
whilst  he  had  gone  up  stairs  to 
propeie  bimsetf  to  accompany 
them  to  the  id>ode  •  where  he 
sapposed  his  presence  was  re- 
fwrsd* 

18.— A  gentleman  in  the  Stamp- 
oaee,4n  Somerset  House^  put  a 
period  to  his  existence  by  cutting 
hie  throat  witb  a  knife,  in  the 
Lottery  office  oC  that  esublish-* 
BM^C  No.  cause  pan  be  assigned 
for  tbe  melancholy  occurrence. 
The  mifortunatB  gentleman  was 
highly  and  deservedly  esteemed 
by  all  connected  with  the  depart* 
ment.  The  deceased  did  not 
leeide  in  Sememet  House,  but 
bud  been  eyissing  since  Saturday 
night,  when  the  family  became 
alaraied,  and  search  made  accord- 
ingly, but  witiiout  effect,  till  this 
morning,  when  he  was  found  as 
abe^ye'd^soribod. 

rSame  day  an  elopement  took 
place  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
J^ieter,  which  is  ,like^  to  prove 
^  subject  of  discussion  for  the 
^entl^en  of  the  long  robe.    The 


parties  are — a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy^  and  a  lady  residing  within 
a  few  miles  of  Exeter;  though 
young  in  years,  both  are  married, 
and  botli  have  children.  A  love 
attachment,  we  understand,  was. 
early  formed  between  them  ;  but 
parental  authority  prevented  the 
wished-for  union;  the  hand  of 
each  was  shortly  after  differently 
bestowed,  but  with  which,  it  seems 
the  heart  did  not  bear  company^ 
The  husband  of  the  lady  sot  off 
on  Monday,  in  a  postcKaise  and 
(our,  accompanied  by  a  police 
officer,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,; 
but  BO  intelligence  has  yet  been 
received  of  their  having  been 
overtaken. 

16,-^*^  A  melancholy  catastro- 
phe happened  at  Dover,  which 
excited  considerable  feeling  in  tbe 
beholders.  Five  ves^ls  arrived 
in  the  roads  from  Calais;  and  as 
a  boat  with  passengers  from  onq 
of  them  was  coming  towards  the 
shore,  she  was  run  foul  of  by 
another  vessel,  and  sunk  imme- 
diately. The  passengers  and 
boat's  crew  (fifteen  in  number^ 
clung  to  the  tackling  of  the  letter 
vessel,  and  were  all,  with  the.eZ" 
cepUon  of  otie,  picked  up  by 
boats  which  came  to  their  assist* 
ance,  after  remauiiog  in  the  water 
some  minutes,  and  being  much 
bruised.  The  person  drowned 
was  a  fine  young  man  named  Louis 
Jacobs ;  he  had  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  about  him,  which  is  supr 
posed  to  have  sunk  him  before  h^ 
could  grasp  a  rope.** 

Same  day,  a  melancholy  acci- 
dent occurred  at  a  colliery  at  Silk« 
stone,  near  Barnsley,  .Yorkshire. 
Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
eleven  men  employed  in  that  col- 
liery were  ascending  from  one  of 
the  pits,  and  after  having  nearly 
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reached  the  top,  the  brig  gave 
way,  and  the  chain  breaking,  the 
whole  were  unfortunately  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom,  a  depth  of 
nearly  sixty  yards  Six  of  them 
were  killed,  and  the  remainder  so 
dreadfully  injured  as  to  leave  but 
little  hopes  of  their  recovery. 
Most  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers 
have  left  families. 

21. — A  scheme  for  the  robbery 
of  the  Glasgow-mail;  (in  one  way 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  an 
actual  robbery;)  was  attempted 
on  Monday  last,  which,  for  inge- 
nuity of  contrivance,  may  hold  a 
place  amongst  the  most  notable 
exploits  of  a  similar  kind.  In  the 
course  of  the  previous  evening  the 
fiill  number  of  inside  tickets 
(which  for  the  mail  is  limited  to 
four)  was  taken  out  in  different 
names.  Up  to  the  hour  of  depar- 
ture next  morning  (eight  o*clock), 
only  one  piassenger  appeared,  and 
as  there  is  no  delay  allowed,  the 
coach  of  course  set  off.  A  second 
passenger,  however,  made  his 
appearance  as  the  coach  passed 
St.  Andrew's-street,  who,  upon 
being  taken  up,  seemed  to  recog- 
nise the  other.  This  one  had  m 
his  hand  a  sort  of  travelling-bag, 
which  the  guard,  to  prevent  in- 
cumbrance, offered  to  secure 
beside  himself.  This  he  declined, 
observing  it  would  not  incommode 
him,  and  he  should  take  charge  of 
it  himself.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
coach  at  Mid  Calder,  one  of  the 
two  alighted  with  the  guard,  and 
went  in  with  him  to  the  Post- 
office,  inquiring  if  there  were  any 
letters  for  Mr.  Williams.  He  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
a  pretty  large  letter,  sealed  with 
black  wax,  was  produced  with 
that  address,  which  he  immediately 
opened,  besides  a  smaller  letter, 


the  postage  of  which  he  paid.  At 
this  juncture  the  individual  w)io 
had  been  left  in  the  coach  appeared 
in  sight,  when  Mr.  WiHiamSf 
with  an  air  of  sorrow,  eaUed  out 
to  him  "  See,  read  that :  it  is 
what  I  was  somewhat  prepared 
for :  we  must  return  to  Edinburgh 
immediately."  Tliey  then  gave 
orders  fur  apostchaise^  and  the 
mail  coach  of  course  proceed^ 
to  tilas^ow.  On  its  arrival  there, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  money- 
box belonging  to  the  Bank  \3€ 
Scotland,  which  is  deposited  be- 
low one  of  the  seats,  secured  wrth 
a  lock,  had  been  abstracted,  and 
a  good  deal  of  alarm  was  conse- 
quently created.  It  luckily  toni^ 
out,  however,  on  commumoatm^ 
with  the  bank  at  Edinburgh,  that 
the  box  sent  to  Glasgow  ths^  day 
was  entirely  empty,  a  circumstattce 
which  very  seldom  happens.  The 
box  of  the  Royal  Bknk  oecupjes 
the  same  place  in  the  coaeh;  but 
on  this  occasion  it  was  fiiU  of 
specie,  and  of  considerable  weisht, 
which  no  doubt  prevented  mir 
choosing  it.  One  of  the  indivi- 
duals had  a  large  green  shad» 
over  his  eyes,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment;  and  the 
other  was  of  a  very  polite  address^ 
with  an  English  accent  They 
must  have  got  access  to  the  boxes 
by  means  of  false  keys,  as  the 
guard  found  the  seats  locked 
down  when  he  left  Mid  Calder* 
The  boxes  belonging  to  the  Bank, 
it  may  be  observed,. are  regolariy 
forwarded  every  day,  whetker 
empty  or  not; 

24. — Two  constables  arrived  in 
AU  city,  by  one  of  the  Liv^erpool 
coaches,  with  a  man  in  their  custo* 
dy,  who  was  apprehended  oft  a 
eharge  of  uttering  base  coin.  On 
the  journey,  the  prisoner  steadUIy 
^       refused 
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vSnseA  to  taste  of  the  ale  and  lb* 
qnors  which  were  offered  to  him  at 
tdie  various  public  houses  where  the 
coach  stopped,  or  to  aHght  from 
the  coach  whilst  changing  horses. 
On  his  arrival  in  town  he  was  con. 
dacted  by  the  constables  to  the 
eastern  door  of  the  city  gaoL 
Whilst  one  of  the  constables  for 
a  moment  quitted  his  hold  for  the 
purpose  of  ringing  the  bell,  the 
prisoner  struck  the  other  a  heavy 
blow  between  the  eyes,  which  fel- 
led him^  ran  with  all  the  swilitness 
of  which  he.  was  master  down  the 
lane  between  the  infirmary  and 
the. gaol,  and  leaped  over  the  city 
waii  into  the  field  below,,  a  depth 
of  about  thicty^fbur  feet!  .It  is 
probable  that,  seeing  the  ploughed 
field  before  him,  he  expected  to 
alight  upon  the  soft  soil,  but  the 
part  of  the  field  immediately  un^ 
der  the  wall  is  rocky.  Iq  his  de*' 
scent  he'  broke  off  a  small  willow 
tree  which  was  growing  near  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wall^  and  which 
mobably,  by  throwing  him  into  an 
inclining  pc»ition,  brdce  the  force 
of  his  Ml  He  made  two  efforts  to 
rise;  in  the  second  he  succeeded, 
and  ran  across  the  field,  at  the 
he  side  of  which  he  had  to  scale 
a  paling  of  about  six  feet  high, 
and  effected  his  escape.  He  was 
net  shortly  afterwards  by  a  gen- 
tleman, on  the  sands,  .who  repre- 
sents hWas  bleeding  at  themouth. 
He,  has  probably  got  into  Wales. 
One  of  the  constables,  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  down  after  the  prisoner, 
ty-one  of  the  buttresses,  fell,  and 
was    severely  injured. -^  C^ef^er 

.  Mr.  John  BaskeroiUty  celebrated 
for  the  improvements  he  made  in 
letter-founding^,. was  buried  by  an 
express  direction  contained  in  his 
.will  in  his  own  ground,   in   a 


mausoleum  erected  for  the.  pni^ 
pose  previous  to  his  death.  Upon 
nis  death  the  ground  was  spld  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Joim 
kyland,  esq.  and  from  him  to  his 
son,  S»  Ryland,  esq.  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  demised  it  to  Mr.  Gib. 
son  for  a  long  term,  who  has  since 
cut  a  canal  through  it,  and  con- 
verted the  remainder  into  wharf 
land..  Soon  after  Mr.  Ryland  be-< 
came  the  possessor  of  this  proper'* 
ty,  the  mausoleum,  which  was  a 
small  conical  building,  was  taken 
down,  and  it  was  rumoured,  we 
remember^  at  the  time,  that  the 
l>ody  had  been  removed.  This 
proves  to  be  unfounded,  for  il  ap« 
pears  that  a  short  tune '  before 
Christmas  last,  some  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  getting  gravely 
discovered  the  leaden  coffin.  It 
waSyhowever,  immediately  coveted 
up,  and  remained  untouched  until 
Friday  last,  when,  the  spot  having 
been  recently  let  for  a  wharf,  it 
became  necessajy  to  remove  the 
cofiSn,and  it  was  accordingly  disin- 
terred, and  deposited  in  Messrs; 
Gibson  and  Son's  warehou8e,where 
yre  were  allowed,  with  some  few 
others,  to  inspect  it.  The  body 
was  in  a  singular  state  of  preser* 
yation,  considering  that  it  had 
been  under  ground  about  forty-* 
six  years.  Jt  wai$  wrapped  in  a 
linen  shroud,  which  was  very  per** 
feet  and  white*  and  oh  the  breast 
lay  a  branch  of  laurel,  faded,  but 
entire,  and  firm  in  texture.  There 
.were  abo  leaves,  and  sprigs  of 
bay  and  laurel  in  other  parts  of 
the  coffin  and  on  the  body.  The 
skin  on  the  face  was  dry  but  per* 
feet  The  eyes  were  gone,  but 
the  eye-brows,  eye-lli^es,  lips, 
and  teeth  remained.  The  skin 
on  the  abdomen  and  body  ^ 
nerally  wa9  in  the   same  £tate 
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notb  tMt  m  the  tee.  An  ftoneeA^ 
in^ly  oAnsive  and  oppresMve 
^ufia^  strongly  resemblng  dc^ 
cayed  checAe^  arose  ftiXBtk  the  body^ 
and  rendered  it  oecessaiy  to  dose 
the  coffin  m  a  short  tone,  and  it  has 
been  since  re«iatesred«  It  was  at 
first  supposed  by  those  who  eaui^ 
niaed  toe  bbdy^  that  some  artifi- 
cial meana  had  been  employed  to 
proteet  it  firoia  putrefaction,,  but 
ea  inquiry  we  could  not  asderttia 
Ifaat  this  was  the  case.  The  p«4 
tre&ctive  process  most  have  beaa 
arrested  by  the  leaden  eoffin 
hating  be^  sealed  henneticsdlyi 
and  thuk  the  acoess  of  the*  air^ 
whidi  modem  disoovenes  hare 
ascertained  is  etsentisll  to  putre- 
fiKtion,  waa  prevented. — B»iitti^» 
lem  Cknmictt. 

i .  Lately  three  fishermen,  firom  the 
Momf  Fnth,  while  en  their  retnm 
heme  from  Port  Dondas,  where 
^ey  had  been  disposing  of  their 
aargie,  went  below  to  the  cabin  of 
their  little  slooj),  and  lighted  a 
fire  in  a  contmioa  iron  pot  and  went 
ta  bed.  In  the  morning  one  of 
them  was  foand  dead,  and  the  two 
atbers  in  a  state  of  insensibility^ 
frbm  the  efil^ts  of  the  aulplmr. 
Medical  aid  was  promptly  aamin^ 
istered,  but  widiont  avail,  as  both 
died  two  days  after. 
^  During  the  atorm,  a  few  days 
agOy  the  chovch  of  St.  Giles,  near 
west  Tohington,  in  Dorsetshbei 
tras  struck  oy  Ughtnhig,  which 
Mat  the  tower  ium  top  ibo  l>ottom ; 
the  feor  pinnacles  were  ihivoBd 
In  pieces-;  and  one  of  Ifhe  stonss, 
which  weiehed  tfasrty^dnreepoaads 
was  fbiina  ia  a  field  at  a  canm* 
Aerable  distance.  The  dock  tmt 
materially  in|ared>  but  tiie<body 
of  the  buiidmg  escaped  wtthoot 
imy  damage, 
lately  a  remiurkable  phenome^ 


nbii  occatred  at  Kshap^  Meiidfttdni 
near  Ripoh,  on  the  estate  belaB|^ 
mg  to  Mr.  Chamodk.    About  tiiro 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  the  attention  of  a  person  in 
the  service  of  that  gtotleman  was 
suddenly  attracted  by  a  kind  of 
mmfolittg  noise,  which  apparently 
proceeded  from  the  stack-yard, 
distant  not  more  thas  thirty  yards 
firom  Mr.  Ghamock's  house.    He 
at  first  supposed  the  noise  to  pro^ 
eeed  from  some  chiklreD  playing 
and  throwing  stones  aganst  the 
doors  and  walls;  but  on  going 
mto  the  yard,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  BO  one  there.    On  looking^ 
however,  up  the  avenue,  formed 
by  a  row  of  stacks^  and  leading 
to  the  boose,  he  observed  a  sikiifi 
portion  of  the  ground  in  motion^ 
which,  after  remainisig  in  a  state 
of  considerable  agitation  for  a  firw 
miautes,  suddenly  presentsd  aa 
opening  of  about  a  loot  square, 
mm  whence  issued  a  great  iMWIy 
of  water,  which,  soon  retnijimg 
with  iibe  same  violence  and  rlipi-* 
dity  that  mariLcd  its  first  appear* 
anee,  carried  down  with  it  a  por* 
tion  of  die  surrounding  ieaitfa^  sa* 
veral  feet  in  extent,    whteh  was 
mstantly  buried  in  the  abyss  bs^ 
low.    The  water,  however,  ean* 
tmued  to  ebb  and  flow;  ssoreev 
lesB^  at  intervals  during  lii^wfaols 
of  that  ^di^.     Mr.  CbMnoek  aoi 
another  gentleaum  fflwaabed  this 
sdl)teiTaDeous  pit  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  whenit  waifooila 
to  be  ^-eigiit feet sn •depth:  the 
water  has  now  subsided,  to  renam 
settled  within  two  yards  of  ihs 
top.    Two  large  states-were  ia^ 
huddytdv  removed,  wUdi  had  it 
happened  in  tfaenight^jwould  havfe 
been  swsSMred  np. 

On  the  morning  of  Easter  Soa^ 

day  a  yoang  man,  named  Stephen 

Larking, 
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ik  ite  tbbtchwyafd  at  We^  Fitr* 
l^U,  wM  ftr|ag  from  a  vdn^  tr^ey 
innl  ftttppening  to  let  ftJi  hil  gmii 
h6  leoked  down  after  4t,  «li€n  at 
tbfti  lAstanty  frote  the  jar  th6  gun 
i^B^dted  on  re^achmg  the  g^rdnnd 
it  went  offy  and  the  cpntenlify  tak*- 
ifig  th^  direction  of  the  young 
txHta^B  fade  blew  off  the  loWer  part 
of  it,  carrymg  with  it  most  of  hi# 
teeth;  whea  dSneovered  he  wa$ 

Srmg  OYer  a  grave  which  XriM  jast 
a^y  imd  presented  a  mostikhodc*^ 
ipg  spectacle. 

A  le#  days  ago,  as  Mr.  F. 
Franeillon,  a  solicitor,  of  Ghnn 
^ing  Norton,  was  walking  m  the! 
fitfdst  of  Wh!ch#ood,  Oxfordshire; 
be  had  (occasion  to  stoop  dowtf 
m  6rder  to  adjust  htif  shoe,  when 
hfe  put  his  hand  accidentally  on  a 
tipiler,  whidi  bit  him  in  the  finger; 
Hie  tain  was  yerv  acute,  aUd 
Mr.  F.  was  a  tnile  and  a  half 
iroBi  any  honse,  so  that  he  conld 
not  hare  immediate  recoarse  Id 
nodical  aid.  Knowmg  the  c6n>* 
ieqneiDcea  of  delay,  Mr.  F^sndLed 
Ihe  poison  from  the  wound^  ktiA 
^ified  <m  a  surgeon  ai  sobn  as 
yrossiblir.  The  sytnpbonii  which 
eniuad  weft  of  an  alirntShg  na- 
ture; the  tongue  Was  tniicn  en- 
Urged;  pvtsation  ceai^eA,  and  for 
s^me-time  B^.  F«  im  lA  a  stat^ 
df  iniehstbaity.  B^  lidftiihitftet- 
iu^  {A^werftf!  iemeti<ns  and  ciathaf- 
ties>  he  #aiB  at  length  reliei^ 
^rom  ^t  stupor,  and  the  othei^ 
aferming  8ym](>t6ms  stibfl^ed.  Mr. 
F.  is  now  recovered,  with  the  ei^^ 
e^lon  of  his  arm,  WEleh  he  has 
mt  yet  bben  ablie  to  use. 
♦  T<ifo  boys,  the  teons  of  a  pooif 
fUioir  in  tiiie  ncinity  of  DihgwaO, 
^aotboid,)  the  one  fite,  and  the 
other  nine  years  of  age,  having 
«<ttne  days  ago  ieft  home  in  the 


et^ing,  io  aatitte  ttfimMffei  In 
tfie  neigldxMii^g  fielda>  prbc^bdifrf 
io  an  acy<HttiiSg'  quarry^  aM  in  at^ 
tempting  to  oBimb  up  io  dia  tbfi 
in  quest  of  bifd^  tt^sti,  the^  lost 
their  hold  tM  wefe  predpitated 
to  the  b6ttiitn  of  the  pit,  in  whieU 
there  were  rane  Hast  of  waieri 
their  mother>  longing  'fot  thiiilr 
Mtm  with  maternal  antfety^ 
went  in  quest  of  them,  #lHttr,  fd 
her  inexpr^sible  sorrow,  ahtf 
found  their  lifeleils  bodil»  ftt^ 
isersed  fai  water; 

Weights  and  tteotftif^t.-^llta 
^mmissionett  appointed  io  c^ii^ 
cidate  tiiia  subject  hitfe  at  tengtii 
staled  the  foHowiag  as  the  te^ 
suit  of  their  enquiry.  **  IIm^  mea^ 
turefUents  which  we  htfre  taldy 
peiformdd  upon  the  ^9!t9JM 
employed  by  flht  late  8ir  G.  Bhntk* 
hfBitA  Eveliyn,  hate  eil&lUed  «i 
to  determine,  with  suffidcrht  ^fe^ 
cision,  the  Weight  of  a  giftetf  btfdl 
of  water,  with  a  tiew  to  ttie  fijufig 
the  magnitude  of  the  ataudard  ^ 
Weight;  that  of  length  bdiiig  al^' 
ready  d«it6rtnii«(i  by  the  tiipt^ 
riments  r^late^  in  our  feHbfsr  Mi>> 
|>o»ts:  and  we  htT^  foUhd  by  tM 
ftotnputadotks,  which  will  ht  dlh> 
ttiled  in  the  appendiir,  lHat  lHa 
weight  of  a  cUBi(2  Inch  Of  dlistW^ 
water,  at  6fi  de^.  of  Fahfetdi^t; 
is  252.72  grmiii  of  the  pUtha^Obh^ 
iary  standard  jetted  Of  1^58)  s^p- 
|]«»ing  it  4b  be  Weighed  ift  « 
▼aeuum.  We  beg  l^av^;  ihem 
fore,  finally  to  r^cOtftto^ttd,  yfAtk 
all  humility,  t6  yoiir  majesty,  tha 
i^kmtion  of  the  r^gulattoai  mi 
flftodifications  ^ugg^tod  in  (fat 
fd*rmer  reports,  whi^  aM  pritioi^ 
pally  these :— 1.  That  the  pavKili 
fel^htary  standaird'fidrd,  made  by 
Bird  in  1760^  be  h^Oe^fth^sa^dltid 
considered  as  the  authendc  legal 
standard  of  the  British  ampiire; 
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«Ad  that  it  be  ident^d  by  declar- 
ng  thai  891,393  inches  of  this 
standard,  at  the  temperature  of 
62  degr  of  Fahreoheit,  have  beeo 
found  equal  to  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  supposed  to  vibrate 
seconds  in  London,  on  the  level 
of  the  sea*  and  in  a  vacuum.  2. 
That  the  parUamei^tary  standard 
Tiroy  pound,  according  to  the 
two-pound  weight  made  in  1758, 
remaii^  unaltered,  and  that  7,000 
Ttoj  grains  l^  declared  to  con- 
stitute an  avoirdupois  pound;  the 
cubic  inch  of  distilled  water 
being  foond  to  weigh,  at  62  deg, 
in  a  vacuum,  252.72  parliamen- 
tary grains.  3.  That  the  ale  afid 
corn  gallon  be  restored  to  their 
original  equality,  by  taking,  for 
the  statutable  common  gallon  of 
the  British,  empire,  a  mean  value, 
^  such  that  a  gallon  of  common 
water  may  weigh  10  pounds  avoir-^ 
dnpois  in  ordinary  circumstances^ 
its  contents  being  nearly  277.3 
cubic  inches;  ai^  that  correct 
standards  of  this  imperial  gaUon, 
and  of  the  bushel,  peck,  quart, 
and  pint,  derived  from  it,  and  of 
their  parts,  be  procured  without 
dday,  for  the  exchequer,  and  for 
such  other  offices  in  your  ma- 
jesty's dominions  as  may  be  judged 
most  convenient  for  the  ready  use 
of  your  majesty's  sul^ects.^*   • 

26.^A  most  numerous  and 
respectable  meeting  was  held  at 
the  great  room  of  the  Thatched 
Bouse  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of 
eoBsidering  the  propriety  of  found- 
ing **  a  Society  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  Improvement  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  British  In- 
dia.* 

The  right  hon.  J.  C.  Villiers,  on 
taking  the  chair,  opened  to  the 
meeting  the  great  object  for  the 
promotion  of  which  .  they  were 


now  convened.  He  adverted  to 
the  great  neeessity  which  existed 
for  Uieir  directing  the  public  at- 
tention to  India,  an  the  hope  of 
ultimately  establishing  moral  prin- 
ciples among  the  Hindoos  who 
were  intrusted  to  the  British 
charge. 

•  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out  tlie 
necessity  of  establishing  an  in- 
stitution upon  this  basis.  ;It 
could,  of  course,  only  be  promo- 
ted by  the  force  of  reason. and 
the  gradual  removal  of  the  na- 
tive prejudices. 

Sir  James  Macintosh  proposed 
the  1  St  resolution  for  establiahii^*^ 
this  society.    He  said  that  the 
relative  connexion  of  the  native 
nations  in  India  with  the  British 
government  was  the  most  vemarit- 
able  which  had  ever  existed  be- 
tween the    conquering  and  the 
conquered.    Hitherto  the  Indian 
people  had  only  known  the  great- 
ness of  England  by  the  formidaible 
and  overwhelming  appearance  of 
her  fleets  and  armies  for  .their 
control  and  government  England 
had  now  to  teach  them  a  di&rent 
lesson,  one  which  must  p^roduce 
a  great  moral  operatioq,  namely^ 
the  dispensation  of  her  great  re- 
sources for  their  education- and 
benefit,   flowing   from   channels 
they-  never  saw,  and  from  bene-; 
factors  who  could  never  witness 
their  gratitude.    This  great  act 
would  practically  teach  theoi  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  exalted 
virtues,  from  the  knowledge  of 
which  they  were  previously  de* 
barred  by  the  corruption  of.  their 
morals  and  force  of  the  despotist^ 
under  which  they  were  reansd. 
Change  in  the  Hindoo  cliarai&- 
ter  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  force  of  reason  and  per- 
suasion^ and  most  therefore  bsi 

the 
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the  work  oF  lime.  NoAiiog  cotiMl 
tid^  more  the  progresB  of  such  a 
work  than  the  introdactioii  among 
tbem  of  those  arts  and  sciences 
which  tend  to  the  utility  and  em- 
bellishment of  civilized  life.  Some 
imputations  had  been  cast  upon 
what  was  represented  to  be  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  missionaries* 
Now  he  must  say,  from  his  own 
experience  in  India,  he  had  seen 
notlking  to  countenance  these  im-r 

Ctations.  He  believed  their  4a- 
nrsto  be  well  directed,  and 
tiiat  the  state  of  native  society 
aflbrded  them  a  wide  field  to 
iiM>y^  in.  In  his  iadicial  situation 
in  India,  he  had  had  many  op^ 
portan&ties  of  witnessing  the  want 
of  moral  effect  in  the  superstition, 
nnscalled  religion,  of  tae  native 
inhabitants.  He  had  with  pain 
observed  the  total  want  of  trutk 
in  their  evidence.  Indeed,  to 
such  a  degree  was  this  immorality 
carried,  that  Sir  W.  Jones,  not>> 
withstanding  his  generous  par- 
tiality towards  the  people,  among 
whom  his  pursjaits  were  so  weS 
cdculated  to  inspire  him  with 
'regard,  had  himself  been  compel- 
ledjudiciously  to  admit  its  exis^ 
tence  to  a  great  degree — ^to  a 
degree,  indeed,  which  made  it 
diflficult  for  a  judge  to  say,  after 
he  had  decided  a  eause  among 
them,  whether  that  dedsion  were 
founded  upon  the  unalterable 
basis  of  truth.  It  was  this  disre- 
gard of  truth  among  the  Hindoos 
which  made  1aim  declare  that 
system  of  opinion,  called  religion, 
among  (he.  natives  of  India  had 
no  moral  use  at  all.  So  far  from 
liang  an  aid,  it  was  rather- an 
obstacle  to  the  magistrate:  it  en- 
fereed  no  duty  in  life,  nor  pro- 
moted any  act  of  moral  intelli- 
gence;   A  system  of  education 


had,  however,  spmngupin  Iniiat 
which,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  natives,  was  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  greatest  eventual 
benefits.  In  Bmnbay.  the  eduqa* 
tion  of  the  natife  diildren  was 
going  on  so  prtMiperously,  that  it 
was  hoped  all  the  diildrea  of  a . 
population  not  fewer  than  2  or 
300,000  in  amount,  would  soon, 
possess  the  rudiments  of  neces- 
sary knowlodge. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Ward  waa  called 
upon  to  state,  from  his  residence 
in  India,  the  situation  of  the  na- 
tive population.  He  particularly 
spoke  of  the  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  the  females  were  kept  in  « 
India,  and  enforced  the  bad.ef-. 
feet  it  must  ha^e  upon  the  learr 
ing  of  their  fiunilies.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  revolting  practice  of 
widows  immolating  diemaelves 
upon  the  funeral  pile»  of  theii 
dead  husbands,  leaving*  behind 
them,  utterly  regardless,  infants 
of  one,  two,  and  three  years  of 
age,  and  somethnes  even  suck* 
ling  ones>  which  were,  in  open 
outrage  to-  the  compunctions  of 
nature,  torn  by  the  mother  from 
her  bosom,  while  she  flung  hern 
self  to  expire  in  the  flames.  la 
this  state  of  moral  depravity  were 
fifty  millions  of  females  under 
British  dominion.  How  could 
they  then  be  moral,  when  the 
very  gods  of  their  idolatry  were 
personiflcatory  of  vice? — ^when 
their,  very  priests  were  leaders  in 
crime? — ^when  the  very  scenes  of 
their  temples  could  nothemoir 
tioned  in  a  christian  community  ? 
Had  not  providence,  he  woiud 
ask,  consigned  the  population  of 
one  hundred  millions  to  Great 
Britain,  that  she  might  redeem 
them  from  this  immcHral  vassalage  ? 
England  was  under  an  awful 
responsibility 
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reqpoDS&ility  to  lift  this  peof4« 
ftocQ  their  vices.  After  the  dfirkr 
nets  of  a  mglut  ^f  .«gei>  th»  Qim 
Kas  aov  shining  upon  then;  »iid> 
vnder  Briti^  benefolenoe,  hs 
hoped  it  vonid  set  in  glory, 

Mr.  Wiibeiforce  seoonded  Sir 
James  Macintosh's  resolntion,  sad 
nfecred  to  the  speeoh  of  Mr» 
Waid,  Jis  strikingly  showing  tb<s 
necessity  of  this  society,  and  the 
facility  with  which  its  benevoleD^ 
inteniMBis  might  be  realized.  To 
ignorance  the  dreadful  supersti^ 
tion  of  the  jnatives  might  be 
traced ;  and  when  that  was  onot 
neittOTi^  the  evils  which  flowed 
fiom  it  might  oease  as  a  natural 
oonsequenoe.  The  hon.  gent 
made  an  affiectiag  appeal  to  the 
meeting  upon  the  dreadful  ior 
fluenoe  of  that  supen£ition  whieh 
tore  from  the  kuman  hceast,  not 
imly  those  gieneral  principles  of 
moral  feeling  which  reigned  so 
uatversally,  but  those  Tery  ties  of 
Jcin&red  whkh  nature  indelibly 
macked  upon  the  female  character 
far  the  preservation  of  her  own 
comfort  and  that  of  society. 
Breadful  indeed  must  be  that 
-aaperstition  which  eradicated 
itom  a  mother  all  aiecticm  for 
'Imr.iafoni  child.  To.refonm  sueh 
A  state  of  things  was  their  fint 
jdttiy^;  aiod  the.  only  way  in  whieh 
it  conld  be  done  was.by  the  intro- 
cfaMtion  among  them  <rf  those 
jhafaits  which  tended  to  humanize 
society.  It  often  happened,  .that 
.in  promoting  mMumres  of  general 
^rtility^  a  statesman  had  to  admit 
othecs .  which  were  of  a  mixed 
dbaracter— rthat,  with  the  good  to 
the  many,  be  had  to  see  some 
.erii  inflicted  upon  the  few.  But, 
here  was  no  aucdi  drawback  from 
the  general  joy :  here  .was  nothing 
but  what  ooaiducedt  in  ^e  most 


hMHonhsiig  manatf^  to  the  mi^ 
vitaUe  good  of  the  u4ole.  Thiii 
pad)  wa«  9mooth  and  delig htfo}, 
from  banning  to  end,  and  tbff 
hand  of  providienoe  pointed  it  oi^ 
as  the  duty  which,  was  prescnbecl 
to  Eqg^d,.  by  the  oyercuUi^- 
p0wer  who  bad  coipmit^  f^ 
mwj  millions  of  human  b^in^ 
toherchai^e. 

Tht  biAop  of  Glocesterpro^ 
posed  a  resolution  for  constituting 
tb^  sodety.  Lord  Teignn^outh. 
in  seconding  the  motioi),  desQribe4 
th^  stat^.of  moral  depravity  i^ 
whicA  he  had  found  the  native 
of  India.  More  than  fifty  jearf 
ago,  when  he  fint  want  out  to 
lodk,  be  remembered  a  requesk 
inade  by  a  native  in  his  service^ 
that  he  .should  wnto  .to  a  firieo^ 
of  his  in  another  part  of  the  eoiuir 
try,  to  send  him  a  particnlaf 
atone,  out  of  which  he  wanted  t^ 
make  a  godi  He  was  glad  to 
besur  of  Uie  recent  relaxation  ij^ 
ihe  premdices  of  the  nativas,  and 
the  aid  .they  were  now  likdy  tp 
giva  'for  the  purposes  of  educi^ 
tion. 

Sir  William  Barro^ghs  alluded 
to  his  e^qierienoe  for  many  yean 
while  supvasse  judge  of  4he  court 
at  Calpptla.  He  did  not  remem- 
ber a  single  natiye  ease  <tf  impor-* 
tanoe  in  which,  the  pexjury  at  both 
sides  was  not  sfaodbng  to  the 
fealtnM.  Mr.  Benjamin  Shawtlir. 
John  Thordullf  an.Eaat  India  di- 
rector^  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Sir Jbmaa 
Sanmarest  the  right  hou*  Jolya 
Sullivan,  and  several  ^iher  gen- 
tleman, suoaessi«ely  proposed  m* 
solutions. 

—The  bank  pf  Sngland,  hm 
returned  to  cash  pi^yments;  aiid» 
in  the  metropolis,  sovereigns  haf  a 
generally  snpoisedsd  ooe  ppiMid 
notes*     'n^is.  maviwp  w.iU  be 

likely 
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ISkdk  to  dimimth  in  some  degree 
the  torgeries  on  the  bank,  which 
were  practifled  chiefly  among 
notes  c^thftt  description. 

NETHEIlLAirnS. 

£9i— A  fatal  accident  happened- 
from  an  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  a 
coal  mineyat  Beraing,  near  Leige, 
m  <he  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. M.  Micha,  a  master  mi« 
ner,  having  descended  to  a  part 
of  tiie  worics  251  ells  deep,  prc^ 
eeeded  with  twenty^six  workmen 
to  foUow  the  course  of  a  new 
▼ein.  They  had  not  gone  fisur, 
'vAen  a  sUght  detonation  was 
heard,  and  a  minute  afterwards^ 
a  second  very  violent  one,  and,  at 
the  same  time  almost  the  whole 
of  the  gallery  fell  in  with  a  dread-* 
fiid  amh.  The  retreat  of  the 
workmen  being  thus  cut  off,  an 
stttempt  was  nntde  to  remove  the 
earth  ihat  had  fsdlen  in,  but  this 
Wtts  found  impracticable,  as  fresh 
stones'flnd  earth  continued  to  de- 
scend as  fast  as  -tiie  rums  were 
cleared  away.  It  was  requisite^ 
theielbre  to  open  a  new  waj 
through  the  solid  stratum,  whidn 
could  not  be  accomplished  till 
after  (orty-five  hours  incessant 
labonr.  This  new  passage  was 
conducted  with  great  judgment^ 
for  it^dto  theprecise  spot  where 
the  accident  had  happened ;  twen- 
^•tthree  of  the  workmen  were 
feilBd,  but  unhappily  all  quite 
dead.  The  four  others  had  not 
heesiouiid* 

SFAlir*   ' 

TUs  oouniary  continues  in  a 
fttate  of  commotion,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  opposition  between 
^  partisans  of  the  dd  and  new 
system.  '  Bands  of  peasants  sti^* 
nralated  and  led  on  by  ecclesias- 
tics, are  conducting  a  warfare 
agaiust    the  .new   government. 


while  the  populace  of  Madrid,  ani 
of  many  considerable  tovms  are 
represented  as  indignant  at  the 
culpable  moderation  as  they  deem 
it,  of  the  eonstittttional  authori- 
ties, towards  the  partisans  of  the 
old  system.  A  mob,  in  one  in*, 
stance,  broke  into  a  prison  a€ 
Madrid,  and  assassinated  the 
curate  Vmueza,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  the  national 
guards,  who,  however,  offered 
Utfle  resistance. 

ITALY. 

The  late  commotions  have  sub^ 
sided,  in  consequence  of  the  pre^ 
senee  of  the  Austrians,  who  are 
preparing  to  make  a  protracted 
stay  in  the  Neapolitan  states. 
They  have  annthitated  what  kp» 
peared  of  the  spirit  of  freedom; 
and  the  chief  actors  in  the  late 
revolution  are  tned  by  a  special 
commission,  or  condemned  wiM^ 
out  trial.  The  press  is  under  a 
rigorous  censorship ;  and  all  pro*> 
motions  and  diplomatic  nomina- 
tions of  the  late  government  are 
rescinded. 

BERLIN. 

On  the  2nd  of  this  month,  i^ 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
tower  of  St.  Giles's  church,  at 
Munster,  fell  down,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  diat  church. 
The  divine  service  had  been  inter- 
rupted before  the  holydays,  be^ 
cause  the  fall  of  the  tower  was 
expected;  Happily  nobody  pe*' 
riuied. 

SWITXERLANp. 

Th^  town  of  Zurich  wi»  thrown 
into  the  greatest  distress  on  tho 
7th  instant  by  a  deplorable  event. 
A  company,  consisting  of  sixteen 
married  and  single  ladies,  embai^«- 
ed  on  the  Liamath,  to  proceed  to 
Dictition,  a  neighbouring  vittage, 
for  the  purpose  of  administsiring 
comfort 
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comfort;  and  contributing  theii^ 
jniie  to  the  subscription  for, 
the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  th& 
late  desUiictive  fire,  which  con- 
sumed nearly  the  whole  village* 
An  imprudent  young  man,  who 
joined  the  company,  amused  him^ 
9^1f  .by  making  the  boat  roll  from 
stde  to  side,, and  terrified  some  of 
the  ladies  so  much  as  to  make 
them  quit  their  positions,  and  lay 
hold  of  one  another.  The  conse<^ 
quence  was,  that  the  boat  was 
upset,  and  t)ie  whole  company 
wete  immersed  in  the  water,  ^id 
only  one  of  the  whole  was  saved* 
This  lamentable  event  has  covere4 
the  town  with  mourning. 

■  v  ASIA. 

.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Carty  of  Serampore,  (dated  Oct. 
23d)  to  Dr.  Ryland,  of  Bristol— 
.'*  I  have  for  some  time  back  ha4 
much  at  heart  the  formation  of 
an  Agricultural  Society  in  India. 
Some  months  ago,  I  had  a  con^ 
versation  with  lady  Hastings  on 
the  subject,  who  encouraged  me 
to  make  an  attempt,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  published  a 
prospectus,  and  circulated  it 
throughout  India.  The  result  is, 
that  on  the  14th  of  Sept.  an  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society 
.vas  formed^  which  consists  of 
about  fifty  members.  By  desire 
jof  the  Society^  I  wrote  to  lord 
MfkstingSy  requesting  him  to  be* 
come  Its  patron,  to  which  he 
acceded.  Several  of  the  most 
opulent  natives  have  joined  it, 
and  I  hope  it  will  ultimately  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country. 

CHINA. 

,  On  the  4th  of  August,  an  earth- 
.quake  took  place  in  H(hnan  pro- 
.vinoe,  which  threw  down  20,000 
houses  and  cottaees.  Many  per- 
sons were  crushed  to  death.   The 


gove^^Ilent  Gazette  reckons  them: 
above  400 ;  but  they  always  un-t 
derrate  these  calamities.  Upwarda-- 
of  500  were  bruised  and  hurt. 

The  emperor  Kea-Kin^  died 
suddenly  on  the  2d  of  Sept.  1820, 
in  the  sixty  first  year  of  his  age^ 
Whether  he  died  a  natural  or  vio- 
lent death,  is  not  certainly  known^ 
Reports  are  various  and  contra-: 
dictory.  His  second  son,  th& 
eldest  living,  has  ascended  thei, 
throne  under  the  title  Taou-kwang^ 
*  Reason's  Glory*  by  which  h& 
would  have  it  understood  that 
his  j'eign  will  be  a  glorious  age  oC 
reason  in  dhina. 

AMERICA.  .     . 

The  United  States  have  recently 
afforded  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  fixed  determination 
to  extinguish  the  slave  trade,  by 
a  legislative  enactment  which, 
stamps  it  with  the  brand  of  pirac^^ 
and  which  subjects  every  citizeir 
of  the  United  States,  sailing  under 
any  Hag,  as  well  as  every  foreignec 
sailing  under  the  American  flag» 
who  s^all  be  engaged  in  carrying 
it  on,  to  capital  punishment;  A 
conduct  so  noble  and  enei^tic 
demands  the  gratitude  of  every 
friend  to  justice  and  humanity^ 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Hie  revolutionary  spirit  hsA 
found  its  way  to  the  Brazils.  Tho 
province  of  bahia,  at  the  insdga* 
tion  of  the  military,  has  declared 
in  favour  of  such  a  representative 
government  as  shoula  be  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  Cortes  in  the 
mother  country.  Pemambuco  im« 
mediately  followed  in  the  same 
course ;  since  which  the  captaincy 
of  Rio  Janeiro  has  declared  its 
adherence  to  the  new  Constitution. 
Afler  some  hesitation,  the  king 
yielded  to  the  universal  feeling 
which  seemed  to  pervade  hia 
Brazilian 
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Brazilian  dominionfi,  and  formally 
saactioned  the  n«w  order  of  things. 
Adl  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  violent  tumults  or  blood- 
shed. 

JUNE. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

1 . — Mr.Kent,  from  Glasgow,  ex- 
hibited on  Friday  his  machine  for 
Walking  upon  water,  in  one  of  the 
new  wet  docks  at  Leith.  The  no- 
velty of  the  circumstance  drew  to- 
gether a  considerable  crowd  to  wit- 
ness the  uncommon  scene.  The  ap- 
paratus consisted  of  a  triangle  of 
about  ten  feet,  formed  of  rods  of 
iron,  to  each  an^e  of  which  was  af- 
fixed a  case  of  block  tin  filled  with 
ajr,  and  completely  water  tight. 
These  little  lK)ats  or  cases  seemed  to 
be  about  two-fee  t  and  a  half  long,  by 
about  one  foot  and  a  half  broad, 
aadserved  to  buoy  up  the  machici^ 
and.  its  superincumbent  weight. 
"fbese  cases,  are  filled  with  little 
hollow  balls,  attached  by  a  chain, 
and  capable  of  fioating  the  ma- 
diine,  should  any  accident  happen 
to  the  outer  case.  From  the  cen« 
tre  of  the  little  boats  rose  other 
rods,  bent  upwards,  so  as  to  meet 
ill  the  middle,  at  a  convenient 
height,  and  forming  at  this  junc- 
tion a  small  seat  or  saddle,  like 
that  of  the  common  velocipede. 
Like  that  machine,  likewise,  it  has 
a  cushion  for  the  breast,  and  ropes 
0^  reins  to  guide  the  case  at  the 
apex  of  the  triangle;  and  upon 
the  whole  the  motion  is  produced 
in  nearly  the  same  manner.  When 
in  the  seat,  Mr.  Kent's  feet  des- 
cended to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  water ;  and  to  his  shoes  were 
buckled  the  paddles,  made  of 
block  tin  likewise ;  and  having  a 
joint  yielding  in  one  direction,  so 
as  not  to  give  a  counter-motion 
to  the  maclune  when  movmg  the 
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leg  forward  for  a  new  stroke.  Hi» 
heels  rested  in  stirrups  attached  to 
the  saddle,  and  the  motion  was 
performed  by  the  alternate  action 
of  the  feet  Mr.  Kent  started  about 
half-past  two  o'clock;  and  after 
various  evolutions,  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  dock  several  times, 
and  firing  a  fowling-piece,  which, 
^ith  a  fishing-rod,  was  buckled 
to  the  rod  in  front  of  the  saddle, 
he  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  numerous  spectators,  the  com- 
plete safety  of  his  machine,  and 
the  practicabilty  of  using  it  ev^a 
for  a  considerable  distance.-^ 
Edinburgh  Courant.  [.  \ 

3. — ^As  Mr.  Stothard,  jun*  M^aj^; 
pursuing  his  professional  avocflp 
tions,  in  copying  a  window  of  the 
church  of  Bere,  in  Devonshire,  the 
step  of  the  ladder  on  which  he 
stood  unfortunately  gave  way,  and 
he  was  precipitated  to  the  giound; 
though  only  from  a  height  of  about 
ten  feet,  his  skull  was  fractured, 
and  he  died  upon  the  spot* 

5. — Soon  after  midnight,  a  part 
of  the  southern  gable  wall  of  the 
theatre  in  Shrewsbury,  gave  way, 
and  falling  on  the  roof  of  an  adjoin- 
ing house,  forced  part  of  it,  together 
with  a  portion  or  the  floors  of  the 
three  rooms,  and  all  thatinterven- 
ed,down  to  the  kitchen-floor ,  rather 
below  the  level  of  the  street.  A 
poor  labouring  man,  named  Ed- 
ward Davies,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  (one  a  boy  about  seven 
years  old,  the  other  an  infant  at  the 
breast,}  slept  together  in  a  bed  in 
the  garret,  immediately  under  the 
dislocated  mass,  which  fell  upon 
and  forced  them,  together  wiUi  a 
quantity  of  large  stones,  timber, 
the  bed,  &c.  down  to  the  kitchen, 
where  they  were  buried  in  the 
accumulated  heap  of  fallen  mate- 
rials, tke  ponderous  and  destruc- 
(E)  tive 


*  See  Ziterary  Retrospect,  Chap.  1. 
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tive  ndture  of  which  was  increased 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  floor  of 
the  garret  (which  was  formed  of  a 
kind  of  plaster  resembling  that  of 
a  malthouse  floor)  falling  also 
with  them.  Four  other  children 
of  the  same  poor  man  lay  in  a  bed 
in  another  part  of  the  room,  and 
providentially  were  unhurt.  In 
the  next  room  underneath,  the* 
chief  tenant  of  the  house,  Mr.  John 
Jones,  milkman,  with  his  wife,  and 
a  young  woman  their  neice,  occu- 
pied two  beds,  which  happily  were 
situated  out  of  the  direction  taken 
by  the  falling  mass;  the  young 
woman,  however,  received  some 
serious,  though  we  hope  not  dan- 
gerous, cuts  and  contusions.  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  wife,  on  being  roused 
by  the  breaking  of  the  floors,  &c, 
got  out  of  bed,  and  with  difliculty 
escaped.  Mr.  Jones  at  first  clung 
to  a  rafter,  and  his  wife  clasped 
him  round  the  body:  finally,  they 
fell  down  upon  the  rubbish,  and 
received  no  material  injury.  In 
the  lower  room  slept  a  lodger 
named  Hunt,  and'  his  wife,  and 
their  bed  being  also  out  of  the  line 
taken  by  the  ruins,  they  provitlen- 
tially  were  not  hurt. 

Several  of  the  neighbours,  on 
hearing  the  crash,  left  their  b^ds 
to  assist  the  sufterers,  and  surgi- 
cal aid  was  also  procured  directly. 
As  soon  as  the  parties  who  were 
unhurt  or  but  slightly  injured,  as 
above  mentioned,  had  been  got 
out  of  the  premises,  the  thoughts 
of  the  persons  present  were  tin-n- 
ed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  indivi- 
duals who  lay  buried  under  the 
heap  of  ruins.  Considerable  ap- 
prehension was  at  first  entertain- 
e&  lest  more  of  the  wall  should 
follow  the  part  which  had  already 
come  down;  but  as  the  poor  in- 
fant was  shortly  afterwards  heard 


to  cry,  every  consideration  gave 
way  to  the  praiseworthy  hope  and 
endeavour  to  extricate  at  least 
some  of  the  sufierers  alive.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  timber,  stones,  &e, 
were  removed  as  promptly  as  a 
due  precaution  to  prevent  additi- 
onal injury  accruing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  beneath  would 
permit:  this  of  course  occupied 
a  considerable  time ;  and  near  two 
hours  had  elapsed  before  they 
could  be  taken  out.  '  Edward  Da- 
vies  was  found  bruised  and  other- 
wise injured  in  a  most  shocking 
manner,  and  although  he  had 
not  been  instantly  killed,  was 
a  corpse  before  taken  from  the 
ruins.  The  body  of  his  wife,  Eli- 
zabeth Davics,  was  dreadfully  in- 
jured, and  as  her  remains  were 
quite  cold  when  taken  up,  it  is 
presumed  she  must  have  died  at 
the  instant  of  the  fall.  T.  Dav res, 
their  son,  opened  his  eyes  whea 
taken  from  the  rubbish,  but  died 
immediately.  The  infant  was  mi- 
raculously preserved,  having  fallen 
with  its  unfortunate  relatives 
through  three  stories  of  the  house  : 
and  at  the  same  time  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  whole  heap  of 
materials,  it  was  found  nearly  un- 
hurt, clinging  to,  and  almost 
under,  its  hapless  mother,  with 
scarcely  a  single  scratch,  two  spars 
having  met  over  it,  and  protected 
it  from  the  falling  rubbish :  it  was 
taken,  together  with  one  of  the 
other  children,  under  the  humane 
care  of  Mr.  Howell,  shoemaker, 
who  resides  opposite.  The  re- 
maining three  children  that  es- 
caped were  taken  into  the  house 
of  Mr.  Watton,  printer,  who  also 
lives  opposite,and  by  whom  Davies 
had  for  several  years  been  em- 
ployed as  a  newsman  on  the  route 
to  Welshpool,  Llanfyllin,  &c.  and 

we 
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we  trust  the  active  exertions  of 
the  humane  will  not  be  wanting 
in  behalf  of  these  five  helpless 
orphans,  who,  from  all  the  circum-  * 
stances  of  the  case,  have  an  es- 
pecial claim  upon  the  kindly  and 
benevolent  feelings  of  the  generous 
and  the  affluent.  The  industri- 
ous and  persevering  tenant  of  the 
hou9e(Mr.  Jones,)  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  will  sustain  considerable  loss 
by  the  injury  and  destruction  of 
his  furniture,  &c« 

The  edifice,  of  which  the  wall 
now  in  part  fallen  is  a  portion,  is 
a  very  ancient  structure  of  red 
stone,  and  was  formerly  called 
Charlton  hall,  having  been  long 
known  as  the  residence  and  em- 
battled mansion  of  that  branch 
of  the  honorable  and  distinguished 
Shropshire  family  of  Charlton  who 
were  lords  of  Powis;  of  which 
once  extensive  mansion  the  only 
vestige  now  remaining  is  the  part 
occupied  as  a  theatre,  and  which 
was  together  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  edifice,  probably  erected 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century; 
for  we  learn  that,  in  the  year  1308, 
John  de  Charlton,  lord  of  Powis ; 
obtained  a  license  from  king  Ed- 
ward 11.  to  embattle  his  house  in 
this  town,  and  the  identity  of  that 
house  with  the  edifice  now  under 
notice  is  evinced  by  two  deeds  in 
the  exchequer  of  the  corporation 
of  Shrewsbury.  From  the  family 
of  Charlton  this  structure  passed 
successively  to  the  Grays,  earls 
of  Tankerville  and  lords  of  Powis, 
to  the  Leightons  of  Stretton,  and 
finally,  to  the  Waring  family,  be- 
ing now  the  property  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  -the  late  John  Scott 
Waring,  esq. 

6. — While  a  number  of  work- 
men were  employed  in  wideniag 
the  bridge  over  the  Eden,  near 


Templesowerby,  the  centre  or 
frame-work  of  one  of  the  arches, 
upoix  which  they  were  laying  the 
stones,  suddenly  gave  way;  a 
momentary  warnmg,  however,  had 
the  effect  of  saving  eleven  out  of  . 
fifteen  persons  who  were  on  the , 
arch  at  the  time ;  of  the  remain- 
ing four,  two  instinctively  laid 
hold  of  the  edge  of  the  old  fabric, 
and  adhered  so  tenaciously,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  general  con-^ 
stemation,  one  of  them  vcjats  res- 
cued from  his  perilous  situation; 
the  strength  of  the  other  being ' 
exhausted,  he  dropped  into  the 
abyss  below,  and  was  much 
bruised;  the  other  two  fell  along 
with  the  wreck,  one  of  them  was 
miraculously  saved  from  drown- 
ing, but  the  other  was  so  much 
crushed  that  his  life  is  despaired 
of. — Carlisle  paper. 

A  jury  in  Richmond,  (Virginia) 
i;iot  being  able  to  agree  on  a  ver- 
dict in  a  criminal  case,  have  been 
tept  together  nearly  four  weeks, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  in  du- 
rance until  the  court  adjourns. 

9. — As  some  young  men  were 
amusing  themselves  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  legerdemain  tricks,  in 
a  public-house  in  Montrose,  one 
of  them,  while  performing  the 
deception  of  swallowing  a  knife; 
actually  allowed  it  to  slip  down 
into  his  stomach,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  this  awkward 
imitator  of  Katterfelto  and  Boaz. 
It  was  an  entire  week  before  it  pas- 
sed through  the  intestinal  canal, 
without  giving  much  uneasiness  : 
and  was  found  to  be  a  penknife, 
about  three  inches  long,  and 
weighed  three  quarters  of  an  ounce. 

A  shocking  murder  has  been 
committed  in  Lincolnshire.  A 
clergyman  has  been  shot  by  one  of 
his  parishioners,  while  in  firiendly 
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coiiTCfsatioii  with  th^  assMsin, 
and  killed.  We  have  not  heard 
the  particulars;  but  the  mur- 
derer was  Mot  in  custody  when 
the  account  was  sent  oS.-^Here- 
ford  Journal. 

10. — A  storm  ct  haiU  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain^  occurred  at 
Garlby*  Lincolnshire,  on  Sunday 
se'nnight,  so  severe  that  the  after- 
noon service  was  delayed  by  order 
of  the  minister :  this  was  most  for- 
tunattty  for  an  immense  ball  of 
electric  fire,  accompanied  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  fell  inta 
the  steeple  of  tne  churchy  set  the 
niters  in  flames,  melted  the. lead, 
drove  down  part  of  a  wall,  and 
did  other  serious  damage. 

Same  day-^about  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  the  chimney  of  a  house 
at  Oldbury,  inhabited  by  a  man 
named  William  Hartill ,  was  struck 
l^  iightniog.    I'he  electric  fluid 
thence  made  its  way  into  the  atlac 
of  an  adjoining  house,  in  which 
were  a  man  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  it  drove  across  the 
room  with  little  or  no  personal 
injury,  but  the  female  was  thrown 
forcibly  backwards  into  her  chair^ 
and  badly  burnt  in  the  foot  and 
in  her  »ide%    The  destructive  ele- 
ment next  proceeded  through  the 
room  beneath  into  the  kitchen, 
where  it  struck  Joseph  Simcox, 
the  owner  of  the  house^  who  was 
lying  upon  the  bench  by  the  fire- 
side, and  killed  him  on  the  spot ; 
ti  then  passed  through  the  door- 
way into  the  canal,  about  fifteen 
yards  distant.    There  were  also 
m  the  house  two  children,  one  of 
whom  was  burnt  in  the  arm ;  the 
oti^er  received  ao  ii^ury.  Simcox, 
we  are  sorry  to  learn,  has  left  a 
widow  and  six  chSdren, — Wol- 
^oerbampton  Chromck* 

4  HKMi  extraordinary  fracat 


took  place  at  the  Wicklow  Hotel, 
Dublin,  a  few  days  ago.   It  would 
appear  that  a  Mr.  B-^ — ,  having 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to 
Miss  R      ■ ,    found    means  to 
secrete  himself  in  the  bedchamber 
of  the  young  lady  at  the  above 
hotel.  Wholly  unconscious  of  aay 
such    circumstance,    the   young 
lady  entered  her  chamber  at  tfa^ 
usual  hour  of  repose,  attended 
by  her  maid-servant,  who,  while 
in  the  act  of  undressing  her  mis- 
tress, perceived  a  boot  under  the 
bed,  upon  which,  with  great  nre- 
sence  of  mind,  she  beckonea  to 
the  lady  to  quit  the  room,  sad 
followed  as  quickly  herself.  They 
immediately  locked   up  the  in- 
truder, and  alarmed  the  house, 
upon  which  the  father  and  bro- 
ther of  the  young  lady  flew  to  her 
assistance,    and  upon  the'  door 
being  opened^  a  violent  scuffle 
ensued  between  the  parties^  in 
the  course  of  which  shots  were 
fired  by  the  lover,  we  are  happy 
to  say  without  taking  effect    It 
is  added  that  Mr.  B— >-»  has  en- 
tered into  bail  to  a  large  amouat 
for  his  appearance.— -I/tfA  ptipef. 
Extract  of  a  letter  dated  lime- 
rick, June  1 1  :—**  Yesterday  cfea- 
ing,  at  the  early  hour  of  eight 
oclock,  a  horrid  and  barbtfotts 
occurrence  took  place  within  a 
mile  of  this  city>  which,  for  atro- 
city, exbeeds  any  thing  that  hss 
lately  been  recorded.   Intheeariy 
part  of  tlie  spring,  a  danng  attack 
was  made  by  an  armed  mob,  on 
a  house  on  the  lands  of  Dunniger, 
near  this  city,  where  Mr.  Torrenct 
resided.     He  had  previously  re- 
ceived a  threaUning  notice  to 
quit  the  lands,  which  he  disre- 
garded.   After  a  long  and  valiant 
resistance,  aided  only  by  his  wife» 
who  displayed  a  courage  ^^ 
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ktr  sex,  be  tucceeded  in  eosi- 
pletely  repulsing  the  assailants 
wiUi  the  loss  of  one  of  tbeir  gang, 
who  was  carried  off  niortally 
wounded*  On  the  erening  abcnre 
menlioned,  this  brave  bat  unfor- 
tanale  couple  were  met  on  the 
road  between  Limerick  and  Dun- 
nigar»  bj  a  body  of  men  dressed 
in  women's  clothes)  they  were 
immediately  surrounded,  and  in 
«n  instant  Mr.  Torrence  was  bar- 
btfously  murdered." 

13. — A  dreadful  accident  hap* 

Eked  on  Wednesday  to  Mr.  Had- 
d»  who  kept  a  shop  in  Holbom 
for  the.  making  of  sausages.  As 
h9  was  feeding  the  steam-eng^e, 
which  is  in  the  cellar,  with  meat, 
his  apron  caught  by  accident  to 
one  of  the  co^  of  the  machine, 
which  drew  him  in;  and  befiNre 
^  engine  could  be  stopped,  be 
got  entangled  in  the  wheels,  and 
was  cmshed  to  pieces:  he  had 
im  arms*  legs,  and  thighs  broken, 
nnd  his  flesh  shockingly  mangled. 
In  this  dreedfol  state  he  lived 
until  Thursday  morning,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  misery. 
Mr.  nadland  was  a  man  ranch 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him : 
he  has  left  a  wife  and  family  to 
deirfore  his  loss. 

17. — A  number  of  young  men, 
from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
who  saidce  a  practice  of  meeting 
together  eveiy  Sunday  to  fight 
dogs,  and  for  other  unlawful  pur« 
poses,  assembled  at  Kirkstall- 
bridge,  where  they  were  amusing 
theM^lvea  in  a  most  disgraceful 
lananner,  by  abusing  and  striking 
every  one  that  came  in  tbeir  way. 
One  of  the  most  active  of  them, 
Jos,  Burnett,  from  Armley,  has 
been  apprehended  and  sent  to 
the  jail,  and  on  Monday  he  was 
fined  121.  4d.  and  costs,    and 


libeinied,  being  die  &rst' offence* 
The  maoistrates  gave  him  to  un* 
derstand,  if  he  was  brought  be- 
fore them  again  on  a  similar 
charge,  he  would  not  come  off 
so  easy.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
constables  and  others  would  ap- 
prehend persons  found  breaking 
the  Sabbath  in  a  similar  way. 

19.-^ A  shocking  accident  oc« 
curred  on  Tuesday  last  at  Mr. 
Fowle's  windmill,  at  Boxley,  to  a 
man  named  Thomas  Baldock,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  clothing  the 
mill,  he  had  got  one  sail  laid  out, 
when  a  breeze  of  wind  springing 
up  set  the  mill  in  motion,  which 
caused  a  rope  he  was  holding  the 
sails  by,  to  throw  him  over  the 
railway  on  the  ground,  a  height 
of  upwards  of  twenty  feet,  and 
Ming  backwards  on  his  head,  he 
-was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  de- 
ceased, a  steady  and  industrious 
man,  was  sixty-five  years  of  aee, 
and  has  left  an  infirm  and  help- 
less wife  and  a  numerous  famuy 
to  lament  his  loss. 

23. — On  Saturday  afternoon, 
a  dreadful  accident  happened  at 
Sunderland  Bridge,  about  three 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Dur- 
ham. The  Edinburgh  mail  coach, 
on  its  progress  towards  London, 
was  driven  against  the  battlement 
of  the  bridge  on  one  side,  and  by 
the  shock,  was  dashed  over  to 
the  other,  against  which  it  fell. 
The  height  of  the  wall  prevented 
its  being  entirdjf  overturned  ( 
but  by  the  cononssKm,  Mr.  Whit* 
aker,  an  architect  oftCeigfaleT* 
in  Yorkshire,  (lately  employed  m 
budding  a  bridge  over  the  Ouse 
at  York,)  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  a 
cattle-dealer,  from  Perth,  in  Scot- 
land, outside  passengers,  seated 
on  the  top  or  the  coach,  were 
thrown  over  the  bridge  into  the 
>^  channel 
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channel  of  the  Wear.  The  for- 
mer fe)l  on  his  head,  on  the  pro- 
jection of  f  tone  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  pier,  and  was  killed  on 
thQ  spot,  and  the  spine  of  the 
latter  was  so  much  injured,  that 
he  died  in  a  few  hours  at  the 
public-house  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  A  gentleman  of  the  law 
in  this  town,  was  on  the  box  by 
the  driver,  and  fortunately  saved 
himsejf  by  the  hand-rrail.  The 
inside  passengers  ceceived  of 
course  no  hurt.  Mr.  Whitaker 
has  left  a  widow  and  seven  chil* 
dren  to  lament  his  fate.  Mrs.  W. 
was  at  Croft,  waiting  his  arrival 
there.  The  Scotch  gentleman 
sent  for  an  attorney  from  Durham, 
and  was  able  to  complete  his  will 
before  he  died.  A  coroners  in- 
quest was  held  on  the  bodies; 
but  the  verdict  cannot  be  de» 
livered  until  the  evidence  of  the 
law  gentleman,  who  went  for- 
ward to  London,  can  be  had. 
Mr.  Whitakers  body  was  removed 
on  Monday  evening  for  interment 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Donaldson 
has  been  buried  in  Brancepeth 
church-yard. 

A  monument  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  poet 
Burns.  The  sum  collected  for 
that  purpose  is  near  1500L  and 
Mr.  Flaxman,  the  artist,  has  ge- 
nerously undertaken  its  execution 
without  any  pecuniary  advantage, 
flowing  the  whole  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  materials  and  labour. 

A  very  important  discovery  has 
a  very  short  time  since  been  made 
of  the  original  books  of  registry 
of  marriages  ^nd  births  which 
occurred  in  the  Fleet  Prison  and 
its  rules,  from  the  year  1686  to 
1754,  together  with  those  also 
celebrated  at  the  Mint  and  May* 
fair  Chapel;  of  the  authenticity 


of  these  records,  no  doubt  is  en* 
tertained ;  and  they  have,  by  an 
order  from  lord  Sidmouth,  been 
lately  deposited  with  the  registrar 
of  the  diocese  of  London  in  God- 
liman-street.  The  long  period  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  which  ob- 
scured the  union  of  die  marriages 
and  births  of  that  era,  before  the 
date  oi  the  marriage  act,  will  now 
be  cleared«->and  the  titles  to 
estates  during  that  period  find  a 
clear  elucidation,  lutherto  very 
much  required. 

A  musical  instrument  of  an 
entirely  novel  description,  has 
lately  arrived  in  London.  The 
instrument  has  excited  a  high 
degree  of  interest  on  the  con* 
tinent;  and  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Buschmann,  has  obtained  the 
most  flattering  testimonials  of 
approbation  from  many  cele- 
brated musical  characters  in  Oer* 
many.  It  is  represented  to  us  by 
those  who  have  heard  it  in  this 
country,  as  being  a  very  delight- 
ful instrument,  combining  the 
sweetness  of  the  flute  and  cla- 
rionet with  the  energy  of  the 
horn  and  bassoon,  and  yielding  a 
full  and  rich  harmony,  resembling 
an  orchestra  of  wind  instruments. 
This  surprising  effect  is  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  most  simple  com- 
bination of  arange  of  xoooi/fii  staves. 

A  few  days  since  a  melancholy 
and  distressing  accident  occurred 
at  Stoke,  in  .the  nsighbourhood 
of  Coventry.  Several  persons 
had  been  employed  in  cleaning  a 
well,  nearly  seventy  feet  in  depth; 
and  the  task  being  completed,  a 
young  man  expressed  an  inclina- 
tion to  go  down  to  examine  the 
bottom.  He  accordingly  descen- 
ded, and  on  wishing  to  return, 
was  told  by  the  persons  above, 
to  place  himself  in  a  secure  sitaa- 
^  T     tion. 
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iion,  and  to  hold  fast.  When  he 
had  been  wound  up  half-way,  he 
answered  to  an  inquiry  from  above, 
''  all  is  ri^ht ;''  but  in  a  moment  a 
sound  announced  his  fall  to  the 
botton^  of  the  well,  where  about 
two  feet  of  water  remained .  One 
said — "  Draw  up  the  bucket,  and 
I  will  go  down;"  but  his  resolu* 
.lion  failed.  A  girl  instantly  ran 
to  a  small  distance,  and  apprized 
the  brother  of  the  young  man, 
who,  though  ill  himself,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  got  into 
the  bucket;  but  they  had  only 
lowered  him  a  few  feet,  when  the 
handle  of  the  windlaes,  being  of 
wood,  broke,  and  precipitated 
him  with  the  greatest  rapidity  to 
the  bottom.  The  person  who  was 
lowering  Inm,  endeavouring  to 
check  the  wheel  with  his  hand, 
had  his  right  arm  broken,  and  was 
dashed  against  an  adjoining  wall ; 
yet  aware  that  two  lives  were  at 
stake,  he  mstantly  rushed  for* 
ward,  and  with  the  other  hand 
endeavoured  to  stop  it,  but  in 
vain.  With  breathless  anxiety 
the  men  above  listened,  after  the 
second  fell,  whether  any  sound 
proceeded  from  them.  To  their 
great  joy,  the  second  brother 
waa>  heard  to  request  them  to 
draw  him  up  immediately,  or  he 
should  faint  in  th6  water.  When 
at  the  top,  he  informed  them  that 
he  fell  just  clear  of  his.  brother, 
and  found  him  with  his  head  in 
4he  mud  under  water;  he  could 
speak  but  indistinctly.  On  raising 
^him  up,  he  found  he  was  alive ; 
and  placing  him  against  the  side 
of  the  well,  he  found  he  must  im- 
•mediately  ascend,  or  sink  himself. 
On  hearing  this,  the  man  who 
declined  going  down  in  the  first 
instance,  descended,  and  fasten-^ 
jog  the  unfortunate  young  man 


to  the  bucket,  they  were  (the 
windlass  being  broken)  drawn  up 
with  great  difficulty  together. 
Medical  assistance  was  promptly 
obtained,  but  the  poor  young 
man,  after  languishing  through 
the  next  day,  mostly  speechless 
and  delirious,  expired  in  the  night. 
It  is  believed,  from  several  cir- 
cumstances, that  distrusting  the 
strength  of  the  chain  attached  to 
the  bucket,  he  had  placed  his 
feet  upon  the  knot  where  the 
rope  commenced,  but  slipping 
from  it  when  half-way  up,  he  was 
unable  to  retain  his  hold.  His 
head  was  much  bruised.  The 
brother  received  several  bruises, 
which  together  with  his  grief  and 
previous  indisposition,  it  was 
feared  would  prove  fatal ;  but  he 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

SPAIir    AKD   PORTUGAL. 

The  Cortes  have  decided  for  a 
reduction  of  tythes,  from  a  tenth 
to  a  {twentieth,  by  157  to  20,  a 

J  proposition  for  their,  total  abol- 
ition was  urged  by  the  minority. 
Some  archbishops  and  bishops 
voted  in  the  majority.  It  is  said 
that  the  Cortes  propose  to  send 
one  infant  of  Spain  to  Mexico, 
and  another  to  some  part  of  South 
America,  there  to  establish  two 
free  monarchies,  secured  in  their 
liberties  by  national  representa- 
tives, and  attached  to  the  mother 
country  by  political  principles,  as 
well  as  by  commercial  treaties. 

Morillo's  appointment  to  the 
military  command  at  Madrid,  is 
4iecidedly  unpopular. 

The  Portuguese  Cortes  have  been 
discussing  many  articles  of  the  law 
On  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
crime  of  stirring  up  the  people  to 
rebellion,  is  to  be  punished  with 
five  years'  imprisonment  and  a 
heavy  fine.  All  the  Portuguese 
/-^jouinals 
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journftls  are  still  subjected  to  a 
censorship,  but  are  exempted  from 
#yery  species  of  stamp. 

ITALY. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  three 
papers  have  beefii  circulated 
throughout  Europe,  dated  from 
(jaiybiidi,  previously  to  the  disso* 
lutiol^  of  the  congress.  The  first 
ifll  a  ^<  declatation''  published  in 
the  name  of  the  courts  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia;  the  second 
a  circular  dispatch  from  the  same 
powers  to  their  respective  mbis* 
ters  at  foreign  courts;  and  the 
third  an  additional  circular  from 
the  Russian  cabinet  to  its  own 
minisurs.  The  allied  monarchs 
complain  of  the  spirit  of  discord 
wbicn  prevails  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  *'  Every  where  the  pea* 
tilence  exhibited  the  same  cha* 
racter;  every  where  one  spirit 
pf  disorder  directed  these  fatal 
revolutions.*'  The  declaration 
goes  on  to  triumph  in  the  facility 
with  which  this  spirit  was  van- 

auishedy  and  whi^h  it  ascribes  ta 
le  especial  providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty. '*  Providence  struck 
wiUi  terror  the  consciences  of  men 
so  guilty;  and  the  censure  of 
the  public,  whose  fate  was  com'* 
promise  by  these  artificers  of 
mischief,  caused  the  arms  to  fall 
from  their  hands."  The  monarchs 
further  boast  of  their  justice  and 
disinterestedness  throughout  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  express 
their  determination  to  act  in 
future  instances  as  they  have  done 
in  this,  and  <*  never  to  abandon 
their  principles.*  '*  Called  more 
than  ever,  they  say,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  sovereigns  and  lawful 
powers  of  Italy,  to  watch  over  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  to>  protect  it  not  only 
against  the  errors  and  passions 


which  may  compcombe  itm  ^ 
intercourse  batween  one  power 
and  another,  birt  more  partioiM^ 
against  those  disastrous  attenpts 
which  would  spread  the  honrort 
of  finiversal  anarchy  over  the  dvi* 
lized  world,  they  would  contidtr 
it  a  profanation  of  so  auguti  «» 
object  to  be  guided  hf  the  itrict 
calculations  of  a  vulgar  poHcy^ 
As  all  is  simple,  open,  and  frankly 
avowed  in  the  system  thty  have 
embraced,  they  submit  it  wllk 
confidence,  to  the  judgment  of  aU 
enlightened  governments/' 

Among  the  **  enlightened  go- 
vernments" to  whom  this  sysicdi 
has  been  submitted,  dor  own  kaa 
again  strongly  expressed  its  (Ka« 
sent  and  disapprobation.  We 
hope  that  the  public  declaratims 
and  private  remonstiances  of  our 
own  and  other  governments,  as 
well  as  the  general  sense  oi  En- 
rope  on  the  question,  will  render 
the  members  of  this  triple  alMsfnea 
somewhat  cautious  ui  futnre^ 
notwithstanding  their,  dedssft- 
tions,  of  interfering  in  the  iaisfi 
nal  affairs  of  independent  stalM. 

In  Constantinople  contmnal  ar- 
rests are  taking  place,  and  arms 
have  been  found  concealed  in  the 
Greek  churches.  Many  hnnAred 
christians  have  been  mnrdered  by 
the  Musselmen;  and  the  streets 
of  Pera,  where  the  foreign  minia- 
ters  reside,  have  been  burnt,  and 
all  the  inhabitants,  withont  din* 
tinction  of  .i^e  or  sex,  sacrifioed 
to  the  fury  of  the  Turks.  Many 
perished  under  the  sabres  of  the 
barbarians,  and  others  in  the 
flames.  Accounts  from  the  Aiw 
chipelago  state,  that  the  Idriots, 
Ipsariots,  and  Speoiots,  were  tfr- 
•viting  the  difierent  islands  in  th«t 
quarter  to  declare  for  the  Orsek^ 
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eimt.'  Their  shipping  was  ex* 
tMiiely  mmeTOtts,  and  well  «quip» 
ped.  The  Tiurkish  fleet,  which 
IS  now  ready  to  sail,  has  been 
deetisied  for  that  qaarter.  The 
Dragomen  of  the  Porte,  and 
aineleen  other  Greeks  have  been 
decapitated  or  hanged  in  the 
course  of  one  day. 

The  Visier  arrived  with  a  cortege 
of  30^000  persons  on  the  23d  of 
April,  and  on  that  day  the  pa* 
tnarai,  four  bishops,  and  three 

E'estSi  were  hanged ;  two  of  the 
hops  over  the  doors  of  their 
obufoh.  On  Easter  Sunday, 
Gregory,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, seventy-four  years  of 
age,  was  just  goiuK  to  read  High 
Mass  in  uie  Patriarchal  Chapel, 
when  he  was  seized  by  order  of 
the  stthui,  and  hanged  at  the 
door  of  the  temple,  a  mode  of 
death  which,  in  the  e]fes  of  all 
the  Greeks,  is  most  infamous. 
All  the  archbishops  or  bishops 
who  were  in  the  church,  to  cele- 
brate Easter,  were  either  executed 
or  thrown  into  prison.  The  con- 
gregation fled  out  of  the  church 
to  the  neighbouring  houses  of  the 
priests;  but  many  were  murdered 
by  the  populace.  The  patriarch 
had,  on  the  21st  of  March,  so* 
lemnly  pro<^aimed  in  the  chapel, 
the  curse  and  ban  of  the  church 
against  all  Greeks  who  attempted 
10  withdraw  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  After  the  strangulation,  a 
band  of  miserable  ragamuffins 
were  ordered  to  cut  the  rope,  and 
drsg  the  body,  tied  by  the  feet, 
to  the  arsenal,  when  the  execution- 
er threw  it  into  the  Bosphorus. 

On  mount  Athos,  there  are 
20,000 monks;  in.theMorea above 
2,400;  who  possess  sdone  a  revenue 
of  above  918|000  ftvincs,  i.  e.  about 
a  tenth  part  of  the  ri<^s  of  the 


country.  In  the  rdit  of  Oreeee 
ther^  nay  be  about  20,000  papM. 
Considering  the  well-known  fa- 
naticism of  the  Greek  diurch,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  dangers 
to  which  the  Porte  has  exposed 
itself  by  this  procee^g. 

JULY. 

OREAT   BRITAIK. 

2.— ^While  several  youthii  werfe 
divertmg  themselves  at  the  mouth 
of  an  Old  coal-pit,  in  the  imme- 
-diate  vicinity  of  the  villa|;e  of 
Wishaw  Newtown,  one  of  ihit 
boys  threw  his  companion's  boo- 
i^et  into  the  pit,wmch  the  otheir 
insisted  he  should  go  down  for., 
This  was  acceded  to  by  the  lad 
(William  Sommers,  a  boy  abotft 
ten  years  of  age),  who  attempted 
to  effect  his  purpose  by  means  of 
a  tree,  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  pit,  and  by  which  it  was  com- 
mon for  the  boys  to  descend  on 
fbrmer  occasions;  but,  unfortu- 
nately on  this  occasion,  he  had 
descended  not  many  feet  when  ho 
lost  his  hold,  and  was  precipitin* 
ted  to  the  bottom.  James  Ha-, 
milton,  a  mason,  who  happened  t6 
be  near  the  spot,  immediately 
volunteered  to  rescue  t|»e  boy; 
and  for  that  purpose  a  rope  waa 
fastened  round  one  of  his  thighs, 
by  which  he  was  to  be  let  down, 
and  drawn  up,  if  he  felt  the  effecta 
of  what  is  called  foul  air.  He 
was  scarcely  six  feet  down  when 
he  attempted  to  crv  out,  but 
instantly  fell  backwards,  and  waa 
drawn  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
apparently  lifeless.  Medical  aid 
bemg  procured  and  the  necessary 
means  used,  animation  was  with 
great  difficulty  r^tored,  and  be 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
The  body  of  the  boy  Bommers 
was  afterwards  dragged  up>  but 

quite 
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4|uiie  lifeleBS, '  hii  body  .l>eariiig 
much  the  ^ppearanc^  of  those 
nfho  are  killed,  by  lightning* 

5. — A  shocking  accident  occur- 
1^  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Wyim 
and  Co.  stationecSf  Patemoster- 
row.  A  scaffolding  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  the  house, 
which  is  very,  old^  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  certain  repairs.  Two 
inen  were  employed  on  the  Ugh- 
est  part  of  it*  raising  up  lead, 
from  a  cart  which  stood  in  the 
street,  when  a  considerable  poi^ 
iion  of  the  parapet  wall  gave  way, 
<and  fell  to  the  ground,  together 
.with  the  whok  of  the  scaffolding. 
The  two.  men  who  were  above 
were  killed  ca  the  spot ;  a  third, 
who  was'  in  the  cart,  was  so  se- 
verely wounded,  either  by  the 
brick-work  or  the  scaffoldings 
poles,  that,  we  understand,  he 
.died  in  the  course  of  the  evenings 
and  a  fourth  was  seriously  injured. 
.It  is  supposed,  that  the  accident 
was  occasioned  by  the  weight  of 
the  lead,  which  the  men  were 
raising  to  the  j'oof  of  the  house. 

7.  —  The .  following :  mo^t  a- 
trocious  robbery  was  committed 
at  Greenwich,  and  information 
was  given  of  it  on  Monday  after- 
noon at  the  Public-office,  Bow- 
street: — Mrs.  Walding,  the  wife 
.of  a  gentleman's  coachman,  occu- 
pies the  house.  No.  12,  AlfredV 
buildings,  Greenwich,  the  next 
house  to  which  is  uninhabited. 
On  Saturday  she  was  in  the 
dwelling  alone,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  man, 
<lressed  rather  shabby  genteel, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked 
.her  if  the  next  house  was  to  let, 
as  he  wished  to  look  at  it.  She 
said  it  was,  but  she  had  not  the 
key,  and  was  about  to  shut  the 
<kx>r«  when  be  rushed  in,  an^ 


seizing  her  by  the  tht^at,*  said 
^*  he  was  come  for  moaey,  asd 
money  he  must  have.**  .She 
escaped  from  him,  and  ran  up 
stairs,  intending  to  give  an  alarm 
at  the  window,  but  he  followed 
closely,  and  just  as  she  ireached 
the  landing-^ce  he  knodced  ber 
down  with  some  heavy  instrument^ 
and  swore,  if  she  made  any  noise, 
he  would  murder  her.  He  thea 
tore  out  her  ear-rings,  cutting 
both  her  e&grs  thr6ugh  in  doing  it, 
and  beat  her  about  the  head  until 
she  was  senseless.  Shecontintied 
in  that  state,  as  she  belieyes,  for 
4nore  than  an  hour,  and  when  she 
recovered  her  senses  she  with  dif> 
ficulty  procured  assistance  from  a 
neighbour,  and  it  was  foudd  that 
jthe  ruffian  had  broken  every  lock 
in  the  house,  aind  had  stolen  401. 
in  bank  notes,  a  watch,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wearing 
.appareU  The  husband  of  the 
woman  gave  information  of  the 
robbery,  and  added  that  his  wife 
was  not  expected  to  recover  the 
effect  of  her  wounds.  A  very  ac«> 
curate  description  was  given  of 
the  robber,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  long  escape  the  punishment 
he  so  richly  merits. 
.  11. — Mr.  Jeffery,  butcher,  of 
Chailey,  near  Lewes,  last  week, 
killed  a  heifer,  weighing  only 
sixty-two  stone,  whose  heart  was 
of  a  very  uncommon  size,  and  that 
without  the  least  appearance  of 
enlargement  from  disease.  It 
measured  twenty-seven  inches  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  and  when 
trimmed  up  ready  for  the  spit, 
weighed  twelve  pounds.  Th^ 
ordinary  weight  of  the  heart  of 
such  an  animal  is  from  three  19 
four  pounds.  The  heifer  when 
killed  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
ip  good  condition. 
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CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH- 

Thunday,  19. 


'  Eyeiy  preparation  having  been 
made,  to  invest  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Coronation  of  George  IV. 
with  the  grandeur  befitting  so  im- 
portant an  occasion,  a  considera- 
ble interest  was  necessarily  excited 
in  the  public  mind;  which,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  division  of 
opinion  on  the  subjectof  the  queen, 
did  not  exhibit  that  crowded  ur- 
gency to  witness,  and  that  enthu- 
siastic ardor  to  celebrate,  the  great 
solemnity,  which  must  otherwise 
have  beei\  fully  manifested. .  The 
church-yard  of  St.  Margaret's  pa- 
rish, and  all  the  adjacent  ground 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Westminster,  were  covered 
with  pavilions  and  ealleries,  to 
which  the  price  of  admission  de- 
clined, as  the  period  of  celebration 
approached ;  so  that  many  who  rais- 
ed scaffoldings  in  the  front  of  their 
houses,  with  a  view  to  turn  them 
to  account,  sustained  considerable 
loss.  The  platform  on  which  the 
procession  wad  to  move  extended 
from  the  great  north  door  of  West- 
mmster-hall,  to  what  is  calle^  the 
Sanctuary,  or  to  the  west  door  of 
the  abbey :  the  weather  had  be- 
come settled,  the  sun  rose  in 
unclouded  majesty,  nor  was  it 
possible  to  select  a  day  more 
favourable  for. any  national  com- 
memoration or  rejoicing.  The 
morning  was  ushered  in  by  the 
«ound  of  bells,  and  the  discharge 
of  rockets.  Before  three  o'clock 
the  lines  of  carriages  were  formed 
at  Charing-cross  on  the  one  hand, 
ahd  at  Millbank  on  the  other. 
'Those  who  were  to  join  in  the  pro- 


cession, and'  those  who  were  re- 
pairing to  seats  in  the  abbey  or  the 
hall  certainly  betrayed  no  symp- 
toms of  inactivity.  At  llie  early 
hour  just  mentioned,  judges,peeny 
bishops,  commanders  (military  and 
naval,)  accompanied  by  thar 
wives  and  dau^ters  m  the  richest 
attire,  were  on  their  gradual  pro- 
gress to  the  scene  of  splendour* 
The  foremost,  indeed^  reached  the 
doors  before  they  ivere  opened; 
and  many  were,  m  consequence, 
rendered  stationary  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Several,  tempted  by  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  alighted 
from  their  vehicles  and  proceeded 
forward  on  foot.  Even  ladies  be- 
decked with  jewels  vrere  seen  es- 
caping through  the  streets  from  the 
tedium  of  confinement  and  deteit- 
tion  in  their  coaches.  Many  peers 
had  procured  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  had  thus  ac- 
quired the  means  of  assuming  and 
throwing  off  with  all  practicable 
speed  the  trappings  and  ornaments 
of  their  respective  rank  or  func- 
tions. From  any  elevated  potijt 
in  the  circle  of  this  vicinity  a  very 
diversified  panoramic  view  might 
now  be  enjoyed,  and  the  scene 
increased  in  effect  as  the  business 
of  the  day  advanced.  Palace- 
yard  was  occupied  by  strong  par- 
ties of  patrol,  and  by  detachments 
of  horse -guards ;  it  was  a  general 
holiday;  the  shops  remained  shut, 
and  every  ordinary  occupation 
was  suspended.  At  intervals 
minute  guns  were  fired  from  a 
man  of  war  brig,  anchored  on  the 
Thames^  and  the  preparations  for 
illuminating 
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iUuminating^  the  public  offices 
were  reoewed  with  ardor. 
•  Soda  after  throe  o'dook  we  ob- 
served a  few  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,  in  court  costume,  t^ippifi^ 
on  foot  across  Bridge-stieet  and 
towards  WestQunst^r-ball.  At  that 
time  few  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
bodtba,  ai)d  along  the  royal  pla^ 
/orm  the  guards  lay  slumbering 
.wi^  little  apparent  comfort.  Bsr 
Aure  {our  o'clock  the  line  of  coaches 
was  fuU  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
;4ivision  ftom  Parliamentrstreet  to 
X3haring*cross  l  on  the  other  side 
is  extetided  only  to  the  Horser 
Gusrds* 

The  QiieM.-r*A  considerable 
.crowd  fMsembled  about  her  m^ 
jesty's' house,  in  Sonth  Audley^ 
streeit,  soo^  after  four  o'clock. 
As  80(^.  a»  it  was  ascertained 
that  her  mf^eaty's  coach  was 
jnakiog  r^y  ix^  the  yard,  the 
XfDwd,  both  in  Sowth  Audley- 
•tf eet  and  in  Dill-street,  became 
yerv  great*  The  wall  ofijpMita 
to  her  maje^y's  boufe  in  Hilt- 
strec^  was  soon  co?ered  with 
spectators,  who  announced  to  the 
crowd  below  eaoh  snocesaive  step 
of  prepaf  atton.  **  The  horses  are 
.10 ;  *'  every  thing  is  quite  ready  C 
.**  the  que^  has  entered  the 
coach,"— ^weie  tb^  gradual  com- 
munications, and  £ey  were  r^ 
ceived  with  the  loudest  cheers. 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton  arrived  a 
few  minutes  before  five,  and 
.was  most.  cordiaUy  and  respect- 
Jdly  greeted.  Soon  after  five, 
the  gale  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
shoia  was  r^sed-— ^'  The  queen !" 
.^^The  queen  r  The  queen  im- 
mediately appeared  in  her  coach 
of  state,  drawn  by  six  bays. 
Iisdy  Heed  and  lady  Anne  Har 
milton  sat  opposite  to  her  mar 
jesty.   Lof  d  Hood  followed  in  his 


own  carriage.  Her  migesty  looked 
extraordiparilywell;  and  acknow- 
ledged, with  great  dignity  and 
composure,  the  gratulations  of 
the  people  on  each  side  of  her 
coach.  The  course  taken  was, 
through  Great  Stanhope-street, 
Pork-lane,  Hyde-park*comer,  the 
Oieen-park,  St.  Janies'a-parit, 
J^irdcage-walk,  and  by  StoieyV 
gate,  along  PrinceVstreet,  to 
OeanVyar(wa  way,  it  mnst  be 
observed,  the  least  likely  to  at- 
tract notice,  or  to  gather  crowd*. 
The  crowd  accumulated  immenser 
iy  along  this  line;  the  soIdiei;s 
.every  where  presented  arms  wit)i 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  re- 
spect; and  a  thousand  voicea 
kept  up  a  constant  cry  of  *^  The 
queen,  *'The  queen  for  eyerj* 
The  cmtp  ivii  from  the  road  akmg 
.the  Green-park,  was  the  moat 
striking  which  can  be  iow^ed  ; 
,the  whole  space  presented  OMe 
mass  of  well-dressed  males  and 
females  hurrying  with  eveiy  pos- 
sible rapidatv  to  accompany  the 
queen,  uad  sboutinjg  their  attaeb- 
ment  and  admiration.  The  two 
torrents  that  poured  along  tbe 
south  side  of  the  park  and  Uie 
eastern  end  occasioned  the  great- 
.est  conflux  at  Storey's-gatt.  An 
soon  as  the  queen's  arrival  was 
known  in  the  scene  of  the  kine's 
coronation,    shouts    of — ^  The 

Sieen,"  at  once  arose  firom  aU 
e  boothi^  and  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefo  were  every  wher^  waved 
in  token  of  respect.  As  soon  as 
her  majesty  came  in  sight  of  the 
coronation  platform  and  WesV 
minster-abbey,  she  stopped  for  a 
few  moments,  apparently  ni^cer- 
tain  what  course  to  take,  as  she 
had  hitherto  met  with  no  obstriio- 
tion,  and  yei  bad  received  nothing 
like  fun  invitation  to  approac||. 

At 
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At  thU  mottt^nt  the  fediiigs  of 
the  spectators  were  wound  up  to 
apitdt  of  the  tnott  intense  curio- 
sity and  moat  pamful  anxiety. 
The  persons  who  immediately 
sorrottoded  her  otrriage  knew  tio 
boands  in  expressing  &etr  enttra« 
siastic  attachment,  while  many 
of  those  in  the  galleries^  appre- 
heUilird  of  Che  conseqnences  of  the 
experiment  which  she  was  making* 
ooald  not  restrain  their  fears  and 
alarms.  In  the  mean  dme  great 
coofcmion  seemed  to  prevail 
among'  the  officers  and  soldiers 
ott  and  near  the  platform;  the 
farmer  giving  orders  and  retract- 
ing them,  and  the  latter  running 
to  their  arms,  uneertain  whetlier 
they  shoidd  salute  her  by  present- 
ing them  or  not  Astonishment, 
fattvry,  and  doubt,  seemed  to  agi* 
tele  the  whole  Hmltttade  assem^ 
Ued  either  to  witness  or  compose 
tha  ensuing  pageant  Sheidighted 
fiwm  her  canriage  and  "proceeded 
on  foot,  leaning  on  tke  am  of 
lerd  Hood,  and  accompanied  by 
the  faithful  companions  of  her 
aflictiott,  lady  Hood  and  lady 
Aaaie  HamiltMHi*  to  tlemand  ad- 
mission. The  approadi  of  the 
onean  feowardb  tbe  haH-door  pro- 
duced a  considerable  aensatioa 
wiUkin :  there  was  an  immediate 
rtufa  to  the  door,  which  was 
dosed  asnidst  anich  confbsion. 
The  officer  on  guard  (we  believe 
colonel  M'Kinnon)  was  imnr&* 
diately  summoaed  to  the  spot, 
and  a^ked  her  tni^esty  for  her 
ticket.  She  replied  thai;  she  had 
none,  and  as  queen  of  England 
needed  aone^  he  professed  his 
sorrow,  but  aaid  he  mnsl  obey 
orders,  and  that  his  orders  were 
to  ace  that  no  person  whatever 
should  be  ^admitted  without  a 
ticket.    Her  m^esty  then  Ktired. 


inie  party' wane  to  the  docnr  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  behind  the 
champion's  ateblo,  and  had  the 
door  shut  in  theit  faces.  They 
then  turned  round,  and  leavings 
the  royal  cstriige  behind,  ptt>- 
ceeded  to  demand  admis^ianat 
another  entranoa.  The  same  fai- 
tense  sensation  of  interest  and 
the  same  i^planse  mixed  with 
partial  duafffrobatioli  cmititttted 
te  follow  her. 

When  she  anived  nearly  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  platfom*^ 
that  which  was  opposite  16  the 
central  pavilion--her  farther  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  a  file  of 
about  a  dosen  soldiers^  who  weta 
suddenly  ordeKd  to  form  across 
the  plam>nn«  Her  ifta}esty  tiiaa 
qiititted  it,  and  wient  straight  on 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  foat» 
there  to  tejfMat  ^  sSme  re^yaest^ 
and  with  the  i^lune  success. 

In  about  tweAty.  minutes  she 
reternM,  and  having  ordered  tfie 
top  of  her  eairiage  to  betaken 
down^  rode  off,  amid  the  astomA- 
ment  and  acclamaaieos  of  Ifcke 
people* 

We  snlyoin  the  feUoving  ae- 
oaunt  from  the^Coansr  of  her 
ma|esty*s  receptieii  at  the  deer  of 
Westminster-abberr . 

**  Lard  Hood  having  desired 
admission  for  her  sasyssty,  the 
door-keepers  drew  across  &e  en- 
trance, uul  requaitted  to  seethe 
.  tickete. 

Lord  Hood.-^'*!  "present  fou 
3^ur  queen ;  surclj  it  is  not  ae- 
oessary  for  her  to  have  a  ticbei.*' 

Door4oeeper.—*H!)ar  orders  are 
to  adattt  no  person  without  a 
peer's  ticket" 

Lord  Hoed.''~This  as  your 
queen :  she  is  entided  to  adaais- 
ston  witiiout  such  a  form.' 

The  qneen^  sadling»  hot  etill  hi 
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some  agitation^ — ^<*  Ycs^  I  am  your 
qneen,  wOl  you  admit  me  T 

Door-keeper—^"  My  orders  are 
specific,  and  I  fed  myself  bound 
to  obey  them." 

The  queen  langhed. 

Lord  Hood.— «•!  have  a  ticket." 

Door-keeper. — ^**Then  my  lord, 
we  will  let  you  pass  upon  produ- 
cing it.** 

Lord  Hood  now  drew  from  bis 
pocket  a  peer's  ticket  for  one 
person;  the  original  name  in 
whose  favour  it  was  drawn  was 
erased,  and  (iie  name  of  *'  Wel- 
lington" substituted. 

Door-keeper,—*'*  This  will  let 
one  person  pass,  but  no  more/' 

Lord  Hood.—"  Will  your  ma- 
jesty go  in  alone  V 

Her  majesty  at  first  assented, 
but  did  not  persevere. 

Lord  Hood. — ^*'  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  refuse  her  ma- 
jesty admission  f 

Door-keeper. — "  We  only  act 
in  conformi^  with  our  orders." 

Her  majesty  again  laughed. 

Lord  Hood. — ^*'Then  you  re- 
fuse the  queen  admissian  ?" 

A  door-keeper  of  a  superior 
order  then  came  forward,  and 
was  asked  by  lord  Hood  whether 
any  preparations  had  been  made 
for  her  majesty?  He  answered 
respectfully  in  die  negative. 

Lord  Hood. — ^**  Will  your  ma- 
jesty enter  the  abbey  without 
your  ladies  ?*' 

Her  majesty  declined. 

Lord  Hood  then  said,  that  her 
majesty  had  better  retire  to  her 
carriage.  It  was  clear  no  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  her  ac- 
commodation. 

Her  majesty  assented; 

Some- persons  within  the  porch 
of  the  abbey  laughed,  and  utter- 
red  some  expresuons  of  disre- 
spect 
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Lord  Hood. — ^**  We  expected 
to  have  met  at  least  with  the 
conduct  of  gentlemen.  Such  con- 
duct is  neidie^  manly  nor  man- 
nerly." 

Her  majesty  then  retired,  lean- 
ing on  lord  Hood's  arm,  and  fol- 
lowed by  lady  Hood  and  lady 
Hamilton. 

She  was  preceded  by  constables 
back  to  the  platform,  over  which 
she  returned^  entered  her  car- 
riage, and  was  driven  off  amidst 
reiterated  shouts  of  mingled  ap- 
plause and  disapprobation.* 

Her  majesty  returned  through 
Pall-mall,  St.  James's-street,  and 
Piccadilly,  followed  all  along  by  a 
great  concourse  of  people.  In 
St.  James's-street  the  water  had 
previously  created  abundance  of 
mud,  an({  this  material  the  crowd 
bestowed  upon  some  public  offices 
which  were  prepared  for  an  illu- 
mination. During  the  whole 
course  of  her  majesty's  progress 
no  accident  occurred.  It  was^ 
not  so  with  other  coaches  which 
passed  near  the  queen's  house^ 
The  usual  route  was  to  pass  by 
Dean-street  into  Park-lane;  the 
duke  of  Montrose  and  his  eldest 
son  the  marquis  of  Graham,  how- 
ever, proceeded  in  front  of  the 
queen's  house  to  Great  SteCnhope- 
street.  After  their  carriage  had 
passed,  we  heard  a  loud  scream 
from  a  boy  who  was  rolled  on  the 
street.  He  was  carried  away  by 
a  man  on  his  shoulder,  his  hand 
streaming  with  blood,  and  three 
of  his  fingers  hanging  by  frag-' 
ments  of  the  skin.  We  under- 
stood that  the  accident  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  empty  coach  retum-* 
ing  and  driving  against  the  post 
to  which  the  boy  dung,  in  order 
to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  . 
the  noble  duke's  carriage.    . 

Watminsier 
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WeHmniter-HM— Thin  great 
hall,  90  well  adapted  for  the  ma^^ 
nificence  of  the  chivalrous  festi- 
Tnls  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
erected,  was  fitted  up  in  a  style 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Two> 
tiers  of  spacious  galleries  were 
erected  against  the  eastern  and 
western  walls  of  the  hall ;  over  the 
principal  entrance  from  Palace- 
yard  an  orchestra  was.  construct* 
ed,  in  a  style  of  architecture  cor- 
responding in  design  with  the  noble 
Gothic  roof  of  the  building ;  but, 
like  the  designs  decorating  the 
front  of  the  g^leries,  very  inferior 
in  execution  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
original  model.  The  throne  was 
placed  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  building,  immediately  under 
the  fine  window  on  that  side,  and 
erected  upon  a  spacious  platform, 
which  extended  over  the  site 
lately  occupied  by  the  Courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Chancery;  it 
was  superbly  gilt  upon  a  ground 
of  rich  crimson  velvet,  and  placed 
under  a  canopy  decorated  in  a 
similar  style  of  gorgeous  richness, 
and  displaying  tbe  royal  arms 
emblazoned'  in  gold ;  before  the 
throne  stood  a  square  table,  co- 
vered with  doth  of  blue  and  gold. 
The  platform  was  ascended  by 
three  flights  of  steps,  each  ex- 
tendings  across  the  hall.  The 
first  and  second  from  the  area 
were  covered  with-  crimson  cloth, 
and  the  upper  flight  immediately 
leading  to  the  table  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  was,  as  well  as  the 
floor  itself,  covered  with  a  rich 
carpet.  On  the  right  of  the 
throne,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
hall,  the  box  was  constructed  for 
the  female  branches  of  the  royal 
family  admitted  to  the  ceremony ; 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  also  on 
the  royal  platform,  was  the  box 


appropriated  to  foreign  atnbassa-' 
dors  and  their  ladies ;  over  the 
former  were  the  boxes  subdivided 
between  the  earl  marshal,  the 
lord  high  steward,  and  the  lord 
high  constable,  and  above  the 
first  mentioned,  boxes  were  fitted 
up  for  the  suits  of  the  foreign 
embassies.  These  boxes,  the 
lower  ones  in  particular,  were 
splendidly  ornamented  with  crim- 
son cloth  richly  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  lower  gallery  on  the 
east  side  was  devoted  to  persons 
having  the  lord  great  chamber- 
lain's and  peers'  tickets;  the 
upper,  at  the  same  side,  was  di- 
vided into  sections  marked  by  the 
windows,  for  the  lord  high  stew- 
ard of  Scotland,  the  lord  stew- 
ard, the  speaks  of  the  house  of 
commons,  the  surveyor  and  au- 
ditors geneiral,  the  board  of  green 
cloth,  the  board  of  works,  and 
other  public  departments.  The 
lower  tier  at  the  west  side  was 
appropriated  to  peeresses  alone, 
for  about  one  third  of  its  length, 
and  the  remainder  to  peers' 
tickets.  The  upper  tier  vras  sub- 
divided into  sections,  and,  like 
that  on  t^e  eastern  side,  was  allot- 
ted to  difierent  official  person- 
ages, principally  for  the  tickets 
of  the  lord  great  chamberlain 
and  lord  chamberlain.  At  each 
side  of  the  hall  a  long  dinner  > 
table  was  placed,  with  marked 
seats  for  the  peers:  these  were 
separated  by  a  railing  from  the 
area  which  was  appropriated  for 
the  ceremonies,  and  the  floor  in 
the  centre  was  covered  with  super- 
fine blue  cloth,  laid  upon  neatly 
manufactured  matting ;  the  galle<- 
ries  were  accessible  through  small 
winding  stair-cases  at  each  side 
x>f  the  hall.  From  the  cantalivers 
ornamented  with  angels  bearing 
^  shields. 
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•hi^ldsy  which  support  the  antique 
Toof,  eilt  chandeliers  were  sus- 
pended, to  shed  a  light  upon  the 
dining-tafoles ;  they  were  formed 
of  circalar  wreaths  of  cut-glass, 
and  too  plain  for  the  florid  Gothic 
architecture  which  they  illumi- 
nated. 

.  It  is  due  to  the  acting  lord 
great  chamberlab,  lord  Gwydyr, 
and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Fellowes, 
who  were  on  duty  in  the  hail  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  night,  to 
state,  that  tneir  arrangements 
were  admirably  adapted  to  ensure 
admission  to  the  respectiFe  places 
appropriated  for  spectators,  and 
to  afford  the  utmost  accommoda- 
tion to  every  person  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  in  the  hall 
throughout  the  day.  Lord  Gwy-* 
dyr  and  his  depu^  were  both 
personally  supennt^iding  the  ar- 
rangements, and  most  active  in 
fiMatitating  the  necessary  acoom* 
qkodatioa  for  the  visitors,  many  of 
them  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
arrived  at  the  hail  at  day-break. 
A  considerable  number  of  kdies 
arrived  at  thzee  o'clock ;  and  the 
eendemea  attendants,  who  were 
dveased  in  scarlet  frock  coats 
with  blue  sashes,  were  everywhere 
Oft  the  alot  to  usher  the  respective 
parities  to  the  seats  provided  for 
their  tickets.    While  yet 

'^  A  ftStf  lighft  M  oTtlie  ■Mrnliig  shone^— 
and  before  the  rays  of  the  sun  had 
iRuminated  the  hall  with  its  morn- 
ing lustre — 

'*  The  foihio  imagery  of  darker  shade''— 
was  farillianUy  relieved  by  the 
presence  of  ^oi^ies  of  splendidly 
cbeased  kdiei^  nrho  before  four 
oklock  ooou^fied  theprincinal  seats 
of  (the  i^knes.  At  that  nour  the 
arrival  of  diffiurent  official  afttead- 
aBia,«a  dressei^  nU^f  ibembnl- 


liant,  but  some  of  them  fimtaati- 
cal,  began  to  develop  some  of 
the  chivalrous  pomp  attending 
the  coronation  ceremony;  seve* 
ral  yeomen  of  the  guard  in 
their  full  dress,  and  bearing  their 
ornamented  partisans  entered  and 
paraded  the  hall;  many  of  the 
military  officers  on  duty  in  Palace- 
yard  also  ma^e  their  appearance, 
and  several  persons  elegantly 
attired  in  Spanish  costume;  ^Bt» 
togeth^  with  a  few  of  the  gen- 
demen  pensioners  in  their  cmkly 
dress,  a  few  heralds  and  trum- 
peters, who  sauntered  about  the 
hall  thus  early  to  survey  tha 
scene,  presented  a  varied  and  in- 
teresting combination,  as  remark* 
able  for  the  novd  variety  as  for 
the  splendour  of  the  dresses  of 
those  coraoosiag  the  several 
groupes*  The  first  set  of  official 
personages  who  entered  in  form 
were  tl^  bacons  of  the  Cincyae 
Ports  with  their  canopy.  Th^ 
were  attired  in  xicfaly  embroidered 
dresses,  and  attended  by  eight 
gentlemen  in  plain  full  irSss, 
who  practised,  as  bearers,  tiia 
duty  of  supporting  the  canopy 
along  the  area  of  the  hall ;  it  was 
of  straw  coloured  silk,  ridily  ena- 
broidered  with  gold,  the  frame 
studded  with  silver  ornaments, 
and  the  supiporting  isods  of  silver 
ricdily  embossed ;  it  had  a  light 
and  degant  appeanance.  While 
this  ceremony  was  perform* 
ing  by  tiie  oanoj^  beavers,  the 
persons  present  m  Uie  haU 
had,  sii\giilarVy  enough,  a  foil 
opportunity  of  seeing  Qribb,  Rich- 
mond, and  Randall,  the  three  pu- 
gilists —  the  former  dressed  in 
scarlet,  with  a  Uue  sash  (dbe  dres# 
of  the  peers*  attendants).  Theae 
notorious  persons  moved  baek- 
wflffds  and  forvftfds  im  the  hatl 
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y/Mk  a  mhnic  air  of  official  con-^ 
Mence.  At  stx  o'clock  their  royal 
highnesses  the  dachesses  of  Glo- 
cester,  Kent,  and  Clarence,  and 
the  princess  Feodore,  daughter 
of  the  duchess  of  Kent,  entered 
their  box,  with  a  large  retinue  of 
ladies.  About  the  same  time  the 
prince  and  princess  Esterhazy, 
and  a  number  of  foreigners  of  dis- 
tinction, entered  their  box  at  the 
opposite  side.  The  foreign  am* 
bassadon  and  their  suite  were 
chiefly  in  military  costume,  and 
decorated  with  orders.  The  rich- 
neas  and  variety  of  the  foreign 
nniforms  made  the  box  allotted 
to  the  foreign  embassies  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  hall.  At  twenty 
minutes  before  seven  o'clock  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  entered  in 
due  form^  and  at  that  time  the 
arrivals  of  peers  and  peeresses  at 
Palace-yara  became  so  rapid,  that 
th«  gates  were  constantly  thrown 
open;  they  were  however  rather 
suddenly  closed  while  a  number 
of  privileged  persons  seemed  to 
be  in  the  act  of  producing  their 
tickets  entitling  them  to  ingres9| 
when  shouts  from  the  people  as- 
sembled in  Palace-yard  announced 
to  the  personages  within,  the 
arrival  of  her  Majesty  the  queen, 
to  claim  her  right  of  being  present 
at  the  coronation.  There  was  a 
considerable  bustle  within  the 
hall  when  this  intelligence  was 
communicated.  Mr.  Fellowetf, 
immediately  followed  by  lord 
Gwydyr,  repaired  to  the  gate,  and 
some  anxiety  was  manifested 
within  the  hall,  while  the  queen 
was  known  to  be  within  the  verge 
of  the  palace,  and  while  her 
Majesty  was  engaged  in  the  act 
of  asserting  her  right  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation. '  After  a  short  time  the 
1S2L 


bustle  ceased,  and  the  hall  con- 
tinued filling  until  near  eight 
o'dock.  At  half  past  seven 
o'clock,  a  number  of  gentlemen^ 
dressed  in  mulberry-brown  frock 
coats  with  lace  rufis  and  white 
sashes,  entered;  they  were  the 
attendants  upon  the  acting  earl 
marshal,  and  bore  gold  wands 
with  the  emblazoned  arms  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  hereditary 
earl  marshal.  The  gentlemen 
pensioners  entered  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  heralds  laid  their 
maces  of  office,  and  the  sworda 
of  state,  at  the  top  of  the  peers' 
dining  table,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  hall.  Tl|e  different  attend- 
ants were  then  called  to  their 
respective  places,  the  military, 
heralds,  and  other  personages, 
who  had  throughout  the  morning 
moved  backwards  and  forwards 
in  detached  bodies,  began  to  se- 
parate and  assume  more  regular 
order,  and  every  appearance  de- 
noted the  near  approach  of  the 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
Before  eight  o'clock  most  of  the  p 
persons  who  had  to  walk  in  the 
procession  assembled  in  the  fol- 
lowing places,  viz: — 

In  the  house  of  lords — ^Their 
royal  highnesses  the  dukes  of  the 
blood«-royal,  in  their  robes  of 
estate,  having  their  coronets^  and 
the  field-marshals  their  batons  in 
their  hands.  The  peers  in  their 
robes  of  estate,  having  their  coro- 
nets in  their  hands.  His  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  Leopold,  in  the 
full  habit  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
having  his  cap  and  feathers  in  his 
hand.  The  archbishops  and 
bishops,  vested  in  their  rochets,- ' 
having  their  square  caps  in  their 
hands. 

In  his  place  near  the  bar — ^The 

gentleman  usher  of  the  blatck  rod. 
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In  the  space  below  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords — ^The  traia- 
bearers  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood-royal.  The  attendants  on 
the  lord  high  steward,  on  the  lord ' 
chancellory  the  lord  high  consta- 
ble and  on  the  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  household.  The  gentle- 
raen-iishers  of  the  white  and  green 
rods,  all  in  their  proper  habits. 

In  the  painted  chamber,  and 
adjacent  rooms  near  the  house  of 
lords— The  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  king*8-bench;  the  master  of 
the  rolls ;  the  vice  chancellor ;  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas;  the  lord  chief  baron: 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
and  justices,  of  both  benches; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-cham- 
ber; the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general ;  sergeants  at  law ;  mas- 
ters in  chancery;  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  recorder,  and  sheiifis 
of  London;  king's  chaplains, 
having  dignities;  six  clerks  in 
chancery. 

In  the  chamber  formerly  the 
house  of  Lords  —  The  knights 
grand  crosses  of  the  order  of  the 
bath,  in  the  full  habit  of  the  order, 
wearing  their  collars ;  their  caps 
and  feathers  in  their  hands.  The 
knights  commanders  of  the  said 
order,  in  their  full  habits;  their 
caps  and  feathers  in  their  hands. 
The  officers  of  the  said  order,  in 
their  mantles,  chains,  and  badges. 

In  the  chamber  formerly  called 
-the  prince's-chamber,  or  robingr 
room,  near  the  former  house  of 
lords — The  treasurer  and  comp- 
troller of  the  household ;  the  vice 
chamberiain ;  the  marquis  of  lon- 
donderry,  in  the  full  habit  of  the 
order  of  the  garter,  having  his  cap 
and  feathers  in  his  hand  ;  the  re- 
gistef  of  the  said  order,  in  his 
mantle  with-his  book ;  privy  coun- 


cillors not  bemg  peers- or  knights 
grand  crosses  of  the  bath ;  clerks 
of  the  council  in  ordinary. 

In  his  majesty's  robing  cham- 
ber, near  the  south  entrance  into 
Westminster-hall — ^The  trainbeaiv 
ers  of  his  majesty ;  master  of  the 
robes ;  groom  of  the  robes. 

In  the  room  of  the  chairman  of 
committees  adjoining  the  house  of 
lords — Lords  and  grooms  of  the 
bed-chamber.  The  keeper  of  the 
privy  purse.  Equerries  and  pages 
of  honour.  Gentlemen  ushers 
and  aides-de-camp. 

In  the  witness  room  adjoining 
the  house  of  lords — Physician^y 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries. 

In  tlie  house  of  commons  and  the 
lobbies — 0£6icers  of  the  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners  with  their 
corps,  and  the  sergeant  at  arms. 
The  officers  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  with  their  corps. 

In  the  lobby  between  the  house 
of  lords  and  the  painted  chamber 
--The  kings,  Heralds»,and  pur- 
suivants of  arms. 

In  Westminster-haUi  at  the  low* 
er  end,  near  tke  great  north  door 
— ^The  sixteen  barons  of  the  cinque 
ports,  in  their  proper  habits,  with 
the  canopy. 

In  Westminster-hall,  near  the 
north  door — ^The  knight  marshal 
and  his  two  officers,  in  their  pro- 
per habits. 

In  Westminster-hall,  at  the 
lower  end-»-His  majesty's  band. 

Without  the  north  door  of  Wesl/- 
minister-hall-AU  who  were  to 
precede  the  knight  marshal  in  tike 
procession. 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  Mr. 
Fellowes  led  into  the  hall  Miss 
Fellowes,  who  after^vards  preced- 
ed the  procession  on  the  royal 
-platform  as  his  majesty^s  herb- 
woman  ;  .she  wag  attended  (as  her 
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maids)  by  Miss  Garth,  Miss  Col- 
lier, Miss  Ramsbottom,  Miss  Hill, 
Miss  Daniel,  and  Miss  Walker. 
The  ladies  were  very  elegantly 
dressed  in  white  muslin  with  flow- 
ered ornaments.  Shortly  after, 
three  large  ornamented  baskets 
filled  with  flowers  were  brought 
in  and  placed  near  the  ladies,  who 
were,  until  the  procession  moved, 
accommodated  with  chairs  at  the 
extremity  of  the  hall.  At  a  quar- 
ter past  eight  o'clock  the  doors 
were  closed;  the  canopy-bearers 
were  arranged  at  the  foot  o€  the 
royal  platform,  and  the  heralds 
commenced  their  arrangements 
for  marshalling  the  procession  in 
the  hall.  The  king's  sergeantSi 
Lens,  Vaugfaan,  Onslow,  Pell,  en- 
tered in  their  scarlet  robes ;  the 
knights  of  the  bath,  and  the 
knights  commanders  of  the  bath» 
followed,  in  the  collars  and  habits 
of  their  order,  were  divided  by  the 
keiialda,  and  filed  off  at  each  side 
of  the  hall  behind  the  peers'  tables. 
The  judges  next  entered,  the  chief 
baron,  Mr.  baron  Garrow,  Mr. 
justice  Richards,  Mr.  justice  Bay- 
ley,  and  Mr.  justice  Park.  The 
oUier  judges  also  entered,  but  ap^ 
parently  without  a  rigid  attention 
to  their  respective  orders  of  rank. 
Chief  justice  Dallas,  the  vice- 
chancellor  (Sir  John  Leach,)  the 
master  of  the  rolls  (Sir  Thomas 
Plumer,)  and  Uie  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
successively  entered,  and  were 
arranged  without  the  peers'  tables. 
Privy  councillors,  not  peers,  were 
next  arranged :  among  them  were 
the  right  honorable  George  Can- 
ning, Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  sir 
C.  Long,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  his  robes  of  ofiice. 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  (secretary  for  Ireland,)  Mr. 


Robert  Ward,  Mr.  Husktsson, 
Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, Mr.  Beckett,  lord  George 
.  Beresford,  lord  Yarmouth :  the 
barons  eighteen  in  number,  next 
entered — the  newly  created  baroa 
Stawell  (late  sir  Waiiam  Scott,) 
and  baron  Maryborough  (late  Mr. 
Welleslev  Pole,)  entered  the  hall 
first.  There  were  but  fbrty^^iina 
(if  we  rightly  counted  them)  pre« 
sent.  Next  came  the  bishops^ 
fifteen  attended;  the  viscounts^ 
nineteen  in  number.  The  earb 
were  more  numerous,  we  should 
think  seventy  or  eighty;  but  the 
hall  now  became  so  crowded  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  counting 
them  accurately.  The  marquissev 
and  dukes,  and  lastly  the  great 
officers  of  state.  ArchbishoiHiy 
and  members  of  the  royal  family^ 
entered.  The  marquis  of  Loiw 
donderry  soon  after  entered  in  the 
full  robes  of  the  order  of  the  gar* 
ter.  On  the  royal  platform  &eir 
royal  highnesses  tne  dukes  of 
York,  Clarence,  Sussex,  Cam« 
bridge,  and  Gloucester,  and  prince 
licopold,  in  their  full  robes,  as 
knights  of  the  garter,  separated 
at  each  side  of  3ie  throne.  -  His 
grace  the  duke  of  Wellington^ 
with  his  gold  staff  as  lord  high 
constable,  stood  near  the  tabid 
in  front  of  the  throne,  attended  by 
his  page.  The  lord  Chancellor^ 
the  di^e  of  Montrose,  (the  master 
of  the  horse,)  maxx][uis  of  Hertford 
(lord  chamberlain,)  the  earl  of 
Harrowby  (president  of  the  coun- 
cil,) the  earl  of  Westmorland  (lord 
privy  seal,)  were  also  arranged 
near  the  table.  The  heralds  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  call  over 
the  names  of  the  peers  assembled 
in  the  hall.  The  names*  were 
called  over  twice  in  succession 
by  two  heralds,  and  the  peers 
<F2)        arranged 
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arranged  iu  the  area  of  the  haD  in 
fix>Qt    of   the  privy    councillors; 
judges,  and  other  official'  person- 
ages.    This   ceremony  occupied 
from  nine  o'clock  until  twenty  mi- 
nutes before  ten,  and  vrhile  the 
peeni  were  arranging  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  the  dean  and  preben- 
daries of  Westminster  entered  the 
great  gate  from  pakce-yard,  and 
formed  in  a  close  compact  body 
immediately  within  the  Hall.  The 
whole  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
cession were  then  complete.    The 
lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  corpora- 
tion of  Londi»n^   with  the  civic 
regalia,  and  corporation  of  Ox- 
ford, were  assigned  their  respec« 
tive  places,  and  a  pause  of  about 
twenty  minutes  then  took  place. 
7he  principal  officers  of  the  house- 
hold had  withdrawn  to  wait  upon* 
tlie  king,  and  all  eyes  were  di^ 
rected  towards  the  throne,  which' 
being  immediately  in  front  of  the 
dbor  through  which  hi^  majesty 
had   to  pass  from  the  chamber 
where  he  breakfasted,  must  be 
.  necessarily  occupied  almost  the 
same  instant  he  made  his  appear- 
ance.    At  ten  o clock,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  entered  the  plat- 
form from  behind  the  throne,  and 
announced  the  approach   of  his 
majesty.     Lord  Gwydyr  entered 
immediately   after,  and  the  king 
then  appeared;    his    train  sup- 
ported by  eight  sons  of  noblemen. 
The   whole  company  in  the  hall 
Tose  as  hts  majesty  stopped  into 
the  *throne,  and  the  full  band  in 
the   gotkic  orchestra  struck   up 
**  God  save  the  king."     His  ma- 
jesty was  habited  in  full  robes  of 
great  size  and  richness,  and  wore 
a  black  hat  or  dap  of  Spanish 
shape,  with  a  spreading  plume  of 
white  ostrich  feathers  which  en- 
circled the  rim,  aud  was  surmount- 


ed by  a  heron's  plume.  The  king 
Wore  his  hair  in  thick  falling  carls 
over  his  forehead,  and  it  fell  be. 
hind  his  head  m  a  similar  shape. 
He  took  his  seat  with  an  air  of 
majeftty,  'l>ut  in  a  somewhat  hur. 
ried  step,  and  appeared  for  the  mo- 
ment oppressed  by  the  imposing 
solemnity  of  the  scene  which  for 
the  first  time  met  his  eye.  His 
majesty  with  great  affability  then 
bowed  to  the  peers  who  stood  on 
each  side. 

The  deputy  lord  great  chamber- 
lain, the  lord  high  constable,  and 
the  deputy  earl  marshal,  ascend- 
ed the  steps,  and  placed  them- 
selves at  the  outer  side  of  the 
Uble. 

The  lord  high  steward,  the 
grtat  officers,  deputy  garter,  and 
black  rod,  then  arranged  them- 
selves near  the  chair  of  state :  the 
.royal  trainbearersoneach  side  of 
the  throne. 

The  lord  chamberlain,  assisted 
by  officers  of  the  jewel-office,  then 
brought  the  sword  of  state  to  the 
lord  high  constable,  who  deliver- 
ed it  to  the  deputy  lord  great 
chamberlain,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
upon  the  table ;  then  the  curtana, 
or  sword  of  mercy,  with  the  two 
swords  of  justice,  being  in  like 
manner  presented,  were  drawn 
from  their  scabbards  by  the  de- 
puty lord  great  chamberiain,  end 
laid  on  the  table  before  his  majes- 
ty; after  which  the  gold  spurs 
were  delivered,  and  also  placed 
on  the  table.  Immediately  after, 
a  procession,  consisting  of  the 
dean  and  prebendaries  of  West- 
minster, in  their  surplices  and 
rich  copes,  proceeded  up  the  halU 
from  the  lower  end  thereof,  in 
manner  following : — ' 

Fraceuiott 
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Procession  wkh,  and  dtHtety  of  the   Regalia. 

Sergeant  of  the  vestry,  in  a  scarlet  mantle. 

Children  of  the  king's  chapel,  in  scarlet  mandes,  four  abreast. 

Children  of  the  choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices,  four  abreast. 

•Gentlemen  of  the  king's  ckapel,  in  scarlet  mantles,  four  abreast. 

Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices^  four  alureast. 

Sub-dean  of  the  chapel  royal. 

Two  pursuivants  of  arms. 

Two  heralds. 

The  two  provincial  kings  of  arms. 

The  dean  of  Westminster,  carrying  St  Edward's  crown  on  a  cushion 

of  cloth  of  gold. 

First  prebendary  of  Westminster,  carrying  the  orb. 

Second  prebendary,  carrying  the  sceptre  with  the  dove. 

Third  prebendary,  carrying  the  sceptre  with  the  cross. 

Fouth  prebendary^  carrying  St.  Edward's  ataff. 

Fifth  prebendary,  canrying  the  chalice  and  patina^ 

Sixth  prebendary,  carrying  the  bible. 

In  this  procession  they  made    the  table*    The  regalia  being  thus 


their  reverences,  first  at  the  lower 
iCad  of  the  hall,  secondly  about 
the  middle,  where  both  the  choirs 
x)pening  to  the  right  and  left  form- 
ed a  passage,  through  which  the 
officers  of  arms  passed,  and  open- 
ed likewise  on  each  side,  the  se- 
niors, placing  themselves  nearest 
tawards  the  steps :  then  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  having  come  to 
the  front  of  the  «tep8^  made  their 
third  reverence.  This  being  done , 
^e  dean  and  prebendaries  being 
come  to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  de- 
puty garter,  preceding  them  (he 
having  waited  their  coming  there,) 
ascended  the  steps,  and  approach^ 
ing  near  the  table  before  the  king, 
made  their  last  reverence.  The 
dean  then  presented  the  crown  to 
the  lord  high  constable,  who  deli- 
vered it  to  the  deputy  lord  great 
chamberlain,  and  by  him  it  was 
placed  on  the  table  before  the 
king.  The  rest  of  the  regalia  was 
severally  delivered  by  each  pre- 
bendary, on  his  knee,  to  the  dean, 
by  him  to  the  lord  high  constable, 
by  him  to  the  deputy  lord  great 
chamberlaiui  and  by  him  laid  on 


delivered,  the  prebendaries  and 
dean  returned  to  die  middle  of 
the  hall.  His  majesty  havmg 
commanded  deputy  garter  to  sum- 
mon the  noblemen  and  bishops 
who  were  to  bear  the  regalia,  t^e 
deputy  lord  great  chamberiain, 
then  taking  up  the  several  sw<Nrds« 
sceptres,  the  orb,  and  crown, 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  carried. 

First,  St.  Edward's  staff,  by  the 
marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Second,  the  spurs,  by  the  lord 
Calthorpe,  as  deputy  to  the  baro. 
ness  Grey  de  Ruthyn. 

Third,  the  sceptre  with  the 
cross,  by  the  marquis  Wellesley. 

Fourth,  the  pointed  sword  of 
temporal  justice,  by  the  earl  of 
Galloway, 

Fifth,  the  pointed  sword  of  spi- 
ritual justice,  by  the  duke  of 
Northu  mberland. 

Sixth,  Curtana,  or  sword  of 
mercy,  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

SevenUi,  the  sword  of  state,  J>y 
the  duke  of  Dorset. 

Eighth,,  the  sceptre,  with  the 
dove,  by  the  duka  of  Rutland. 

^     Ninth, 
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Ninth,  the  orb^  by  the  duke  of  hour,  were  performed,  some  of 

Devonshire.  them  not  as  rapidly  as  they  might 

Tenth,  St.  Edward's  crown,  by  have  been,  owing  to  the  tardy 

the  marquis  of  Anglesea,  as  lord  appearance  of  some  of  the  peers, 

high  steward.  who  were  at  the  end  of  the  hall 

Eleventh,  the  patina,  by  the  when  the  heralds  summoned  them 

bishop  of  Glocester.  to  the  platform  to  assist  in  the 

Twelfth^  the    chalice,  by  the  performance  of  their  respective 

bishop  of  Chester.  duties,   the    procession  set   out 

Thirteenth,  the  bible,  by  the  at  eleven  o'clock  from  Westmin- 

bishop  of  Ely.  ster  hall  to  the  abbey  in  the  fol- 

The  two  bishops  who  were  to  lowing  order,  the  anthem,  **  O 

support  his  majesty  were  then  Lord^  grant  the  king  a  long  hft!^ 

summoned  by  deputy  garter,  and  &c*,  being  sun^  in  parts,  in  suc- 

ascending  the  steps  placed  them-  cession  with  his  majesty's  band 

selves  on  each  side  of  the  king.  playing,  the  sounding  of  trum- 

When  diese  ceremonies,  which  petit,  and  the  beating  of  drums, 

lasted  about  three  quarters  of  an  until  the  arrival  in  the  abbey. 

Order  of  the  Procesnon, 

The  kin^s  herb  woman  with  her  six  maids,  strewing  the  way  with 

herbs. 

Messenger  of  the  college  of  arms,  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  with  the  arms  of 

the  college  embroidered  on  the  left  shoulder. 

The  dean's  beadle  of  Westminster,  with  his  staff. 

*The  high  constable  of  Westminster,  with  his  staff,  in  a  scarlet  cloak. 

Two  household  fifes  with  banners  of  velvet  fringed  with  gold,  and  five 

household  drummers  in  royal  livery,  drum-covers  of  crimson 

velvet,  laced  and  fringed  with  gold. 

The  drum-major,  in  a  rich  livery,  and  a  crimson  scarf  fringed  with 

gold. 
Eight  trumpets  in  rich  liveries:   banners  of  crimson  damask  em- 
broidered and  fringed  with  gold,  to  the  silver  trumpets. 
Ketde-drums,  drum  covers  of  crimson  damask  embroidered  and 
y  fringed  with  gold. 

\    Eight  trumpets  in  liveries,  as  before. 
Sergeant  tnimpeter  with  his  mace. 
The  knight  marshal,  attended  by  his  officers. 
*    The  six  clerks  in  chancery. 
The  king's  chaplains  having  dignities. 

The  sheriffs  of  London. 

The  aldermen  and  recorder  of  London. 

Masters  in  chancery. 

The  kingfs  sergeants  at  law. 

The  king's  ancient  sereeant. 

The  king's  solicitor-general.  The  king's  attorney- general. 

Gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber. 

Sergeant  of  the  vestry  of  the  chapel  royal.  Sergeant  porter. 

Children  of  the  ckok  of  Westmintter,  ill  suiplicts. 

Children 
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Ohildren  of  the  chapel  royal^  in  surpliceBy  with  scarlet  mantles  over 

them. 

Choir  (jf  Westminster,  in  surplices. 

Gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  scarlet  mantles. 

Subnlean  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  a  scarlet  gown. 

Prebendaries  of  Westminster,  in  surplices  and  rich  copes. 

The  dean  of  Westminster,  In  a  surplice  and  rich  cope. 

Pursuivants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  their  tabards. 

His  ihajesty's  band. 

OfBceiB  attendant  on  the  knights  commandere  of  the  bath,  in  their 

mantles,  chains,  and  badges. 

Knights  commanders  of  the  bath,  not  peers. 

Officers  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  in  their  mantles,  chains,  and  badges. 

Knights  grand  crosses  of  the  bath,  not  peers,  in  the  full  habit  of 

their  order,  capfe  in  their  hands. 

A  pursui^nt  of  arms,  in  his  tabard* 

Barons  of  the  exchequer,  atid  justices  of  both  benches. 

The  lord  chief  baron  The  lord  chief  justice 

of  the  exohequer.  of  the  common  pleas. 

The  vice-chancellor.  The  master  of  the  rolls. 

The  lord  diief  justice  of  the  king's  bench. 

The  clerks  of  the  council  in  ordinary. 

Privy  councillors,  not  peers. 

tlegister  of  the  order  bf  the  garter. 

Knights  of  ^e  garter,  not  peel«,  in  the  full  habit  and  collar  of  the 

order,  caps  in  their  hands. 

His  majest/s  vice  chamberlain. 

Comptroller  of  his  majest/s        TVeasurer  of  his  majesty's  household, 

household.  bearing  the  crimson  bag  with 

the  medals. 
A  pursuivant  of  arms  in  his  tabard. 
Heralds  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  SS. 

The  standard  of  Hanover,  borne  by  the  earl  of  Mayo. 
Barons^  in  their  robes  of  estate  of  crimson  velvet,  their  coronets  in 

their  hands. 

A  herald  in  his  tabard  and  collar  of  SS. 

The  standard  of  Ireland,  The  standard  of  Scotland^ 

borne  by  borne  by 

lord  Beresford.  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 

The  bishops  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  their  rochets,  with  their  caps 

in  their  hands. 

Two  heralds,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  SS. 

Viscounts,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their  hands* 

Two  heralds,  in  their  tabards  and  collars  of  SS. 

The  standard  of  England,  borne  by  lord  Hill. 

Earls,  m  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 

Two  heralds,  in  their  ts^ards  and  collars  of  SS. 

The  union  standard,  borne  by  earl  Harcourt. 

MarqnisseB,  m  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their  hands. 
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Tbe  lord  ckamberlain  of  his  majesty's  household,  in  his  robes  of 
estate,  his  coronet  in  his  hand,  attended  by  an  officer  of  the  iewel- 
•    office  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  with  a  crown  embroidered  on 
his  left  shoulder,  bearing  a  cushion,  on  which  were 
placed  the  ruby  ring  and  the  sword  to  be  girt 
about  the  king. 
The  lord  steward  of  his  majesty's  household,  in  bis  probes  pf  estate, 
his  coronot  in  his  hand. 
The  royal  standards  borne  by  the  earl  of  Harrington. 
King  of  arms  of  the  Gl6cester  king  of       Hanover   king   of 

Ionian   order  of  St.  arms,  in  his  tabard,        arms,  in  his  tabard, 

Michael     and      St.  croin^  in  Jus  ha4d.        crown  in  his  hand. 

George,  in  his  tabard, 
crown  in  hi$   hand* 

Dukes,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  m  their  hands* 
Uhiter  king  of  Clarenceuz  king;  of  Nonoy  kin|  of 

arms,  in  his  arms,  in  his  arms,  in  his 

tabard,  crown  in  tabard,  crown  in  tabard,  crown  in 

his  hand.  his  hand.  his  hand. 

The  lord  privy  seal,  in  his  The  lord  president  of  the 

robes  of  estate,  council,  in  his  robes  of 

coronet  in  hi^  tiand.  estate,  cpronet  in  his  hand. 

Archbishops  of  Ireland. 

The  archbishop  of  York,  in  his  rochet,  cap  in  his  hand. 

The  lord  high  chancellor,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  with  his  coronet  in  his 

hand,  bearing  his  purse,  and  attended^  by  his  pursebearer. 

The  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  rochet,  cap  m  his  hand. 

Two  sergeants  at  arms. 

The  Regalia. 

St.  Edward's  staiF,        The  gold  spurs.       The  sceptre  with  the  cross, 

borne  by  the  borne  by  the  borne  by  the 

marquis  of  Salisbury,    lord  Calthorpe,  m^uis  Wellesley, 

The  third  sword,  curtana.  The  second  sword, 

'  borne  by  the  borne  by  the  borne  by  the 

Earl  of  Galloway.     Duke  of  Newcastle.      Duke  of  Northumberland. 
,  Two  sergeants  at  arms. 
Usher  of  the  green  rod.  Usher  of  the  white  rod. 

The  lor(|  mayor  The  lord  lyon  Garter  principal  Gent,  usher  of 
of  London,  in  of  Scotland,  in  king  of  arms,  the  black  rt:^, 
his  gown,  col-         his  tabard,  in  his  tabard,  bearing  his 

lar,  and  jewel,        carrying  his  bearing  his  rod. 

bearing  the  city         crown  and  crown  and 

mace.  sceptre.  sceptre. 

The  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  in  his  robes  of  estate, 

his  coronet  and  his  white  st^ff  in  his  hand. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince  Leopold,  in  the  full  habit  of  the  order  of 

the  garter,  carrying  in  his  right  hand  his  baion  as  field  marshal, 

and  in  his  left  his  cap  and  feathers ;  his  train  borne  by  a  page. 

His 
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HlB  r<^  highnets  the  duke  of  Qlobester^  in  his  lobes  pf  estate,  cu>- 

^rying  in  his  right  hand  his  baton  as  field  marshal,  and  in 

his  left  his  coronet ;  his  train  borne  by  a  page. 

His  ro]^  highness  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  in  his  rol^  of  estate, 

carrying  in  his  right  hand,  his  baton  as  field  marshal,  and  his 

coronet  in  his  left ;  and  his  train  borne  by  a  page* 

His  royal  highnlsss  the  duke  of  Sussex,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  vith 

his  coronet  in  his  hand ;  and  his  train  borne  by  a  page. 
His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Clarence,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  with 

his  coronet  in  his  hand ;  and  his  train  borne  by  a  page. 
His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Ydrk,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  carrying, 
in  his  right  .hand,  his  baton  as  field  marshal,  and  his  coronent  in 
his  left;  and  his  tram  borne  by  a  page, 
The  high  constable  of  Ireland,  The  liigh  constable  of  Scotland, 

marquis  of  Lansdown,  the  earl  of  Errol, 

in  liis  robes,  coronet  in  his  in  his  robes,  coronet  in  his 

hand,  with  his  staff.  hand,  with  his  staff. 

Two  sergeants  at  arms. 
The  sword  of         The  lord  high  constable  of 

state,  '     ' 

borne  by  the 
duke  of  Dorset^ 


The  deputy  earl 

marshal, 
Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham, 
with  ms  stadff^ 


England,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  his  robes,  his 
coronet  in  his  hand,  with  his 
staff;  attended  by  a  page 
his  baton  of  field 


VS'> 


Two  sergeants  at  anns. 
The  sceptre  with    St.  Edwards  crown,  The  orb,  ^  S'  5'  I 
the  dove,         carried  by  the  lord    carried  by  I  ^^on 
carried  by  high  steward      the  duke  of  f  ?t  S"  d 

Devonshire,  i  ^  8  S^ 

.  hii 

borne  by  the 

bishop  of 

Ely. 


I  the  duke  of  Rutland     iniiis  robes. 

The  patina.  The  bible.  The  chalice. 


borne  by  the 
bishop  of 
Qlocester. 


borne  by  the 

bishop  of 

Chester. 


M     .^     CD 

1  S  o 


THE  KING,  >y 

Supporter:      in  the  royalrobes,  wearing  a  Supporter: 

lord            cap  of  estate,  adorned  with  lord 

bishop  of       jewels,  under  a  canopy  of  bishop  of 

Oxford,         cloth  of  gold,  borne  by  16  Lincoln, 

for  the  lord      barons  ofthe  Cinque  Ports*  for  the  lord 

bishop         His  majesty's  train  borne  bishop 

of            by  8  eldest  sons  of  peers^  of    ' 

Bath&Wells.   assisted  by  the  master  of  Durham, 
the  robes,  and  followed  by 
the  groom  of  the  robes. 


to 

o 


s 


When 
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'  When  tb^  king  quitted  the 
throne  to  take  his  place  in  the 
procession,  his  t&ajesty  advanced 
^one  with  a  firm  step,  tintii  he 
reached  the  first  flight  of  descen- 
ding  steps  ttom  the  platform.  1%e 
king  there  paused  foir  an  instant, 
and  looked  iuronnd  as  if  Waiting 
'  assistance  ^  a  gentleman  in  a 
scarlet  umfbrm  ^diranced,  and 
tendered  it,   when  his  majesty, 


audible— -**  I  thank  you.  Sir."  The 
king  then  advanced  beneath  the 
canopy  of  the  barons  of  the  Cinaue 
Ports,  and  passed  beyond  it,  'mth 
his  long  train  of  crimson  Telvet 
richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
bearers  of  the  canopy  made  no 
advance  to  uphold'  it  Over  die 
king  as  he  went  forth  ftoin  the 
half.  His  majesty  walked  several 
yards  before  it,  and  stopped  in 


with  his  right  hand  leanmg  upon    front  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
the  shoulder  of  this  gentleman,    throne^  while  his  pages  unfolded 


descended  the  steps,  and  when 
he  came  upon  the  area  of  the  hall 
his  maiesty  dismissed  the  gentle, 
man  wno  nad  assisted  him,  and 
whose  name  we  were  unabte  to 
learn,  and  said  in  a  tone  distinctly 
Captain  of  the  yeomen     Grold  stick  of  the  life 


of  the  guard,  m  hid 
robes  of  estate, 
coronet  in  his 
band. 


and  displayed  his  train*  xThe 
king,  while  the  {mgea  wete  so 
engaged,  said  twice  in  an  andtble 
tone,  "  Hold  it  wider.'^ 

His  majesty  was  followed  by 
the— 

Captain  of  th6  band 
t>f  gentlemen  pen- 
sioniers,  in  his  rob^s 
of  estate,  coronet  in 
hishand« 


guards  in  waiting, 

in  hii  robes» 
coronet  in  his 
hand. 
*  Lords  of  the  king^s  bedchamber. 
The  keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy  purse. 
Gtoom^  of  the  king's  bedchamber, 
tlquetries  and  pages  of  honour. 
Aides-de-Camp. 
Gentlemen  ushers. 
Physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries* 
Ensign  of  tke  yeomen  of  the  guard.        Ueutenant  of  the  yeomen  of 

the  guard. 

His  majesty's  pages  in  full  state  liveries^ 

His  majesty's  footmen  in  full  state  liveries. 

Ezons  of  the  yeomen         Teomen  of  the  Exons  of  the  yeomen 

of  the  guard.  guard.  .    ofthegulu^. 

Gentleman  harbinger  of  tiie  baad  of  gentlemen  pensioners. 

Clerk  of  the  cheque  Clerk  of  the  cheque 

Id  the  jeomen  of  the  ^uard.  to  the  gentlemen  pensioners. 

Yeomen  of  the  guard  closed  the  processiotk. 
Procesnam  from  tke  Hall  to  ikt    attended  by  her  six  maids^  were 


Abhty^  and  ike  return  to  the  Haii» — 
At  thirty^ve  minutes  b^ore  ten, 
the  clangour  of  the  tilimpet  gave 
notice  that  the  procession  was 
moving  firom  Westminster-hall; 
and,  very  soon  afterwards,  Miss 
Fellowes,  the  king  s  herb^woman, 


seen  scattenng  flowers  on  the 
blue  cloth  with  which  tlie  centre 
of  the  platform  was  carpeted. 
Miss  FeUowes  and  her  maids  ap- 
peared to  have  studied  their  parts 
very  attentively.  Ophelia  herself 
could  not  have  dealt  out  the 
garden's 
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garden's  sweets  with  finer  theatrical 
effect  than  the  modem  Flora  dis- 
played.   She  was  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  white  satin,  and  a  scarlet 
mantle  hung  gracefully  from  her 
shoulders.     Her  attendants  were 
arrayed  in  "  virein  white,"  Aeir 
hair  being  simply  but  tastefully 
ornamented   with  flowers.      As 
the  procession  moved  forward,  the 
crowd  were  dazzled  with  its  splen- 
dour.   As  IS  customary  on  such 
occasions,   popular   feeling  was 
manifested,  as  different  individuals 
who  have  appeared  on  the  political 
arena  passed  along  the  platform. 
Alderman  Wood  received  strong 
marks  of  affection  and  ^od-will, 
but  they  were  not  unmixed  with 
symptoms  of  disapprobation.      A 
few     voices     exclaimed     **  No 
Woodr  to  which  an  Hibernian 
labourer  responded  with  laughable 
effect,  "  No  wood !    If  there  was 
no  wood,  what  would  you  do  for 
scaffolding  r    Mr.  sheriff  Waith- 
man  and  Mr.  sheriff  Williams  were 
noticed    rery  favourably.      The 
marquis  of  Londonderry  was  re- 
ceived with  alternate  cheers  and 
hisses.     Lord  Hill,  by  whom  the 
standard  of  England  was  borne, 
reodved  the  most  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, which  he  answered  by  re- 
peated obeisance.    The  duke  of 
Sussex  and   prince  Leopold    of 
Saxe-Cobour^,  the  latter  of  whom 
carried  himself  with  peculiar  dig- 
nity, were  greeted  m  the  most 
affectionate  manner.    And  now, 
in  the  distance,  his  majesty  was 
seen  approaching ;  a  canopy  com- 
posed of  the  richest  cloth  of  gold, 
being  suspended  over  his  head  by 
the  sixteen  barons  of^the  Cinque 
Ports.    All  minor  objects  of  cu- 
riosity were  forgotten,  and  every 
eye  was    directed    towards    the 
royal  personage.     His   majesty 


looked  extremely  pale,  &nd  did 
not  appear  to  possess  *^  that  ala- 
crity and  cheer  of  mind"  which  he 
is  said  usually  to  display.     On 
his  return,    however,    from    the 
abbey,  he  seemed  to  have  reco- 
Tered  his  spirits,  and  appeared  to 
be  engaged  in  cheerful  conversa- 
tion with  the  noblemen  by  whom 
he  was  attended.     His  majesty 
was  received,  both  in  his  progress 
to,  and  on  his  return  from,  the 
abbey,  with   marks   of  respect, 
although,  as  he  proceeded  towards 
the  hall,  occasional  cries  of  **  The 
queen  I"  were  heard.    If  the  spec- 
tacle were  grand  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  it  was  decidedly  more  so 
when  the  religious  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  finished,  and  the 
procession  moved  slowly  back  to 
Westminster-hall.    On  their  re- 
turn, the  treasurer  of  hi^  majesty's 
household  scattered,  from  time  to 
time,  a  qu^ti  ty  of  medals  amongst 
the  people;   which  of  (necessity 
created  a  great  number  of  quar* 
rels.    The  soldiers  behaved  them- 
selves throughout  the  day  with 
extreme  forbearance.      His  ma-< 
jesty's  band   carried  their  com- 
plaisance so  far  as  to  permit  one, 
and,   in  some  cases,  even   two 
ladies  to  mount  up  behind  them. 
Westminster' Abbey.  — -  Our  ao-» 
count  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
abbey  will  be  better  understood 
by  a  short  descripdon  of  its  in- 
ternal decorations'  and  arrange- 
ments.      We    must    desire    the 
reader  to  place  himself  at  the 
grand  western  entrance  to  the  ab- 
bey, and  to  conceive  all  the  screens 
and  wood  work,  which  Usually 
obstruct  his  prospect  up  the  centre 
aisle,  to  be,  as  they  now  are,  en- 
tirely demolished,  and  a  new  and 
an  entirely  different  structure  to 
be  substituted  in  their  stead.   He 
^         must 
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mu|t  also  coDceite  the  difPerent 
monumeDts  of  ancieot  grandeur 
which  in  many  places  adorn,  and 
in  as  many  disfigure,  its  walls,  to 
be  subtracted  from  his  view,  and 
In  their  places  numerous  galleries 
to  meet  his  eye,  glittering  in  all 
the  pomp  of  modem  ma^ificence. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Pitt*s  monument,  which  is  placed 
over  the  western  gate  of  the  ab- 
bey, scarcely  another  is  visible  to 
the  spectator  at  that  point;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  light  elegance 
of  its  architecture,  and  the  gilded 
comicea  of  its  roof,  he  might  al* 
most  forg^et  that  he  was  standing 
in  Westminster-abbey^  The  middle 
aisle  is  now  open  from  the  western 
entrance  to  that  point  in  which  it 
joins  upon  Henry  VIFs.  chapel, 
and  the  pavement  of  it  up  to  the 
transept  is  matted,  and  in  the 
middle  covered,  as  in  the  platform 
out  of  doors,  with  a  broad  purple 
cloth.  The  side  aisles  are  each 
divided  from  the  main  aisle  by 
wooden  partitions,  which,  in  order 
to  admit  free  communication  be- 
tween the  difiejent  parts  of  the  ca- 
thedral, are  cut  into  various  kinds 
of  arches,  thus  hiding  the  naked- 
ness which  would  otherwise  have 
been  discernible^  bad  the  galleries 
been  supported  on  rafters  thrown 
across  from  one  pilaster  to  another. 
A  row  of  galleries  runs  alpng  thejie 
aisles  till  you  come  to  the  entrant 
of  the  choir,  elevated  to  nearly  the 
same  height  as  the  grand  door  of 
entrance  to  the  abbey.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  choir  a  kind  of  tri« 
umphal  arch  is  raised,  under  which 
the  procession  marches,  and  in 
which  are  places  assigned  for  the 
drums  and  trumpets,  and  also  for 
the  boys  of  Westminster  school. 
Having  passed  this  archway,  un- 
4er  which  you  mount  a  flight  of 


steps,  two  row  of  .galleriet,  one 
above  the  other,  run  on  each  side 
of  the  aisle  till  you  come  to  the 
theatre,  which  is  the  oblong 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
centre  aisle  with  the  two  tranaepta. 
All  these  galleries,  as  well  as 
the  benches  situated  just  before 
them  on  the  pavement  of  the 
aisle,  were  covered  with  scariet 
cloth,  and  formed  a  cheering  and 
magnificent  prospect  for  tl^  e^e 
,Qf  Uie  spectator  to  rest  on.  The 
benches  within  the  choir,  to  which 
we  are  now  alluding,  are  the 
bencheson which  the  luughts com- 
manders of  the  Bath,  the  mrj 
councillofs,  and  knights  ot  the 
garter,  not  being  peers,the  judges, 
and  different  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  take  their  seats  during  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation*  The 
theatre  is  directly  under  the  tower 
of  the  abbey,  and  on  a  platform 
of  four  steps,  raised  in  the  centie 
of  it,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold, 
and  surrounded  by  the  richest 
Turkey  carpets,  stands  theconp- 
nation  chair  of  the  kings  of  Eng^ 
land,  of  which,  as  it  jbis  been  so 
often  described,  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  give  any  description  on 
the  present  occasion.  On  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the 
theatre  are  the  north  and  south 
transepts  of  the  Abbey  church,  in 
which  seats  covered  with  scariet 
cloth  were  assigned  for  the  peers, 
and  plain  matted  seats  for  the 
spectators  who  sat  behind  them. 
At  each  of  the  four  pillars  which 
support  the  main  tower  of  the  ab- 
bey, seats  were  reserved  for'  the 
heralds  and  officers  of  arms;  and 
near  to  the  south  pillar  stan4s  the 
pulpit,  out  of  which  the  coronatioii 
sermon  is  preached,  beautifully  de- 
corated with  crimson  velvet  and 
gold.     On  risinj;  another  flight  pf 

steps 
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steps  jott  come  to  ^at  platform 
on  wkich  is  the  altar  and  the  com- 
mnnion-taUe^  and  on  which  are 
placed  the  chairs  and   fahtead 
Qsed  by  the  king  during  the  ser- 
mon and  litany,  and  also  the  old 
chair  of  St.  Edward  the  Ck^nfessor. 
The  floor   of   this    platform   is 
strewed  with    the  mcAt   superb 
Persian  tapestry,  whilst  the  walls 
which  surround  and  rise  from  it 
are  hung  with  the  most  beautiful 
damask.    On  the  north  side  of 
this  platform  is  the  gallery  of  the 
earl  marshaFand  that  assigned 
to  the  foreign  ambassadors;  on 
the  south  side  that  of  his  majesty 
and  the  royal  family.   Underneath 
the  gallery  assigned  to  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  opposite  to  that  of 
th€^  female  branehes  of  the  royal 
family,  is  the  seat  of  the  bishops; 
and  above  the  altar  is  the  gallery 
assigned  te  peeresses  and  their 
fonilieSr    Above  them,  in  gradual 
order,  rise  the  seats  of  the  ehoris- 
te»  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's   band,    fancifully  fringed 
with  scarlet;  and  as  a/itaZe  to  the 
view  from  the  grand  western  en- 
trance stands  the  superb  and  ma*' 
jestic  organ  of  the  abbey.    Beside 
these  preparations  for  ue  comfort 
and  convenienee  of  those  whom 
euriosity  or  necessity  obliged  to 
attend,  boxes  for  spectators  were 
fitted  up  in  the  cornice  galleries 
whidi  run  round  the  whole  extent 
of  the  abbey,  and  which  were  de- 
corated on  the  outside  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  which  we  have 
already  described.  ^  Such  was  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  inside 
of  the  abbey  previous  to  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers  in  any  consi- 
iderable  number;  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  the   opinions   which  we 
hesffd  expressed  by  those  around 
nkMj  h  gratified  every  expectation 


which  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  form  concerning  it. 

About  four  in  the  morning  the 
gates  of  the  abbey  were  thrown 
open.    A  large  concourse  of  per- 
sons had  collected  themselves  in 
the  area  (formerly  the    church- 
yard) between  the  north  door  of 
the  building    and  the  guildhall 
of  Westminster;    but  a  compa- 
ratively   small   proportion    only 
were   provided    willi    tickets  of 
admission.     About  two  hundred 
individuals  entered    the    abbey, 
cheered  by  a  merry  peal  from  the 
steeple  of  St.  Margaret's,  and  a 
little  annoyed  by  Uie  occasional 
jeers  of  the  less  fortunate  specta- 
tors.     Costume    varied   widely. 
One  gentleman  appeared  in  a  full 
court  suit,  and  his  next  neighbour 
in  great  coat  and  trowsers.    Mi- 
litary gear  was  agooddeal  affected^ 
particularly  by  those  who  had  na 
title  to  assume  it;  and  naval  uni- 
forms were  sprinkled  here  an<| 
there.     The  front   row    of  the 
vaulted  gallery  was  rapidly  occu- 
pied (principally  by  handsome  and 
well-dressed  females),  but  not  the 
slightest  confusion  occurred,  i^ch 
ticket  contained  the  number  of  the 
particular  box  in  which  the  holder 
was  destined  to  si  t;and  all  the  boxes 
were  provided  with  locks,  fa  guard 
against  the  entrance  of  unauthor- 
ized visitors.    The  space  rmme- 
diately  behind  the  gallery  formed  ^ 
an  extensive    and    commodious 
lobby,  through  which  the  company 
lounged  at  their  leisure,  awaiting 
the  commencement  of  the  spec- 
tacle. Agents  attended  from  some 
of  the  most  considerable  confec- 
tioners in  town;  tables  were  set 
out  under  proper  superintendence ; 
and  ices,  fruit,  wine,  sandwiches, 
and  "  such  savoury  messes  "were 
to  be  obtained,  of  good  quality, 

and 
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and  upon  re$i$Qnable  terms.  From 
five  o  clock  until  eight  the  num- 
l^Ts  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  ab- 
bey gradually  increased ,  and  the 
pages  and  ushers  of  the  rod,  dash- 
ing about  in  their  gay  uniforms, 
gave  motion  and  sprightliness  to 
the  scene.  At  haU-past  eight  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  was  heard, 
and  the  procession,  with  the  re- 
galia, marched  out  of  the  ab- 
bey. 

From  half-past  eight  to  ten 
(spite  of  the  novelty  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  piquant  circum- 
iltance  of  having  been  compelled 
to  get  up  at  two  o'clock  m  the 
morning  to  behold  it)  something 
like  ennui  began  to  show  itself  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  expectant 
fair  ones;  soon  after  ten,  however, 
loud  and  continued  music  in  the 
distance  gave  a  fillip  to  half-slum- 
Ijiering  curiosity,  and  at  ten  minutes 
before  eleven  (looking  down  the 
9bbey,  as  from  the  east,  behind 
the  organ)  Miss  Fellowes,  with  her 
six  tributary  herb-women,  heading 
the  grand  procession,  appeared  at 
the  western  eate.    The  cavalcade 
)ialted  for  a  few  moments  at  that 
point,  apparently  to  give  time  for 
the  rear  to  come  up,  and  lively 
music  (fifes  and  drums,  and  nou- 
rishes of  trumpets    alternately) 
filled  up  the  interim.  After  a  short 
pause  the  procession  again  put  it- 
self in  motion.  The  herb-woman, 
with  her  maids,  and  the  sergeant, 
porter,  remained  at  the  entrance 
within  the  west  door:  the  drums 
and  trumpets  filed  off  to  the  gal- 
lery over  the  entrance  door.    The 
abbey,  at  this  moment,  began  ra- 
pidly to  fiU.   The  peeresses,  (their 
naturd  attractions  heightened  by 
ev^y  aid  which  art  or  mncy  could 
nupply,    their   dresses  sparkling 
withjew^s>andtheirwhitefeather;5 


waving  in  the  wind)  thronged  into 
the  seats  appointed  for  them  (im* 
mediately  below,  the  choir);  and 
ranged  in  rows,  to  the  number  of 
155,  without  a  single  creature  of 
the  grosser  sex  to  disturb  the  uni- 
formity or  break  the  delicacy  of 
the  scene;  with  robes  of  every 
colour,  various  as  the  rainbow,  and 
plumes  of  hues  almost  as  many, 
their  box  showed  like  a  bed  of 
summer  flowers,  in  which  the  rose, 
the  tulip,  and  the  violet,  the  snow- 
drop,  and   the  bright  blue-bell, 
displayed,  contending,   each   its 
prjde  of  beauty,  and  all  insisted 
on  preeminence.  The  procession 
continuing  its  course,   the  choirs 
of  the  chapel  royal,  and  of  West'* 
miuster,  proceeded  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's band,  to  the  organ  gallery: 
some  little  confusion  occurred  in 
the  filing  ofl*  of  the  different  bands ; 
but  the  difliculty  was  quickly  at 
an  end ;  and,  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  king  into  the  aisle,  a  hundred 
instrun^ents,  and  twice  a  hundred 
voices,  rang  out  their  notes  at 
once ;  and  the  loud  anthem,  blended 
with  the  applauding  shouts  of  the 
spectators,  echoed  to  the  very  roof 
of  the  abbey.    The  box  of  the  fo- 
reign ministers  presented,  at  his 
majesty's  entrance,  a  peculiariy 
glittering  appearance.  It  afibrded 
specimens  of  the  costume  of  every 
country  in  amity  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  splendid  nnifona  ok 
Prussia  or  France,  to  the  plain 
chintz  gown  and  dark  beard  of  a 
gentleman,  whose  name  we  could 
not  learn,  but  who  stated  himself 
to  be  the  iiephew  of  the  Persian 
ambassador,  and  claimed,  in  right 
of  such  relationship,  to  be  seated 
with  ministers  of  foreign  courts. 
The  cavalcadecontinueditscourse. 
The  prebendaries  and  dean  of 
Westminster  filed  off  to  the  laft, 
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aboat  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and 
there  awaited  the  king*8  coming 
into  church ;  when  they  again  feu 
into  the  procession  next  before 
the  kings  of  anns  who  preceded 
the  great  officers. 

That  part  of  the  procession 
preceding  the  knights  comman- 
ders of  the  bath,  the  knights 
grand  crosses  of  die  said  order,. 
and  their  officers,  the  clerks  of  the 
privy  council  in  ordinary,  the 
privy  councillors,  the  register  of 
the  garter,  vice  chamberlain, 
con^ptroller  and  treasurer  of  his 
qnajesty^s  household,  and  peers, 
were  conducted  to  their  seats  by 
the  officers  of  arms. 

The  prebendaries  of  Westmin*- 
ster  went  to  their  places  pear  the 
altar. 

The  sergeants  at  arms  went  to 
their  placeii  near  the  theatre. 

The  standards  were  delive^d 
by  the  bearers  of  them  to  pages 
at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  to  be 
resumed  and  borne  in  the  return. 

The  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
were  conducted  to  their  seats  as 
peers. 

The  prince  Leopold  to  his  seat 
in  the  royal  bo^. 

The  barons  of  the  cinque  port! 
bearing  the  canopy,  and  the  een* 
ilemen  pensioners,  remained  at 
the  entrance  of  the  choir. 

The  king,  ascending  the  theatre, 
passed  on  the, south  side  of4he 
throne  to  bis  chair  of  state,  on  the 
east  side  thereof,  opposite  to  the 
altar ;  and  after  his  private  devo- 
tion, (kneeling  down  upon  the 
iaUstool)»  took  his  seat.  His 
majesty  appeared  distressed  al- 
most to  fainting.  It  was  with 
uneven  steps  and  evident  difficulty 
that  he  made  his  way  up  the 
aisle.  The  beat  indeed  was  so 
great,  that  a  lady  in  one  of  the 
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galleries  fainted  and  was  obliged 
to  be  removed  bqm  the  building; 
and  the  weight  of  the  state  cloak 
alone  (which  had  seven  supporters) 
might  have  overpowered  a  man 
in  the  most  vigorous  bodily  health. 
His  majesty  being  seated,  the  two 
bishops,  his  sunporters,  stood  one 
on  each  side,  the  noblemen  bear-^ 
ing  the  four  swords  on  his  right 
hand,  the  deputy  lord  great 
chamberlain  and  the  lord  nigh 
constable  on  his  left;  the  great 
officers  of  state,  the  deputy  earl 
marshal,  the  dean  of  Westminster, 
the  noblemen  bearing  the  regalia, 
train  bearers,  with  deputy  garter, 
the  lord  lyon,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  black  rod  stwding 
about  his  chair. 

Anthem--^ "I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  tQ 
the  house  of  the  lord." 

The  flccogmtiott,  —  Upon  th^ 
conclusion  of  the  anthem,  the 
lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
together  with  the  lord  chancdlor, 
the  deputy  lord  great  chamber* 
lain,  tne  IcMrd  lugh  constable^ 
and  dep^  eari  marshal,  precer 
ded  by  deputy  garter,  moved  tQ 
the  east  side  of  the  theatroi 
where  the  archbishop  made  the 
recognition,  and  repeated  the 
same  at  ike  south,  west,  and 
north  sides  of  the  theatre ;  during 
which  his  miyesty  was  standing, 
and  turned  towards  the  people  on 
the  side  on  which  the  recognition 
was  made.  The  words  were,  **  I 
here  present  unto  you  kine  George 
the  fourth,  the  undoubted  king  of 
this  realm;  wherefore  all  you 
who  are  come  this  day  to  do  your 
homage,  are  you  wUling  to  do 
the  same?^'-  The  reply  through 
the  hall  was,  with  loud  applause, 
in  the  affirmative,  with  *^  God 
save  king  George  the   fourth." 

His 
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tilt  nujeftty  being  again  seated, 
die  bible,  the  chalice,  and  the 
patina,  were  carried  to,  and 
placed  npon  the  altar,  by  the 
bishops  who  had  borne  them  in 
tfaeprocession. 

Tiie  two  officers  of  the  ward- 
robe then  spread  a  rich  doth  of 
gold,  and  laid  a  cashion  of  the 
same  for  his  m^esty  to  kneel  on, 
at  the  steps  of  the  altar.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  put  on 
his  cope,  and  the  bishops  were 
also  vested  in  their  copes. 

The  Offering. — The  king,  at- 
tended by  the  two  bishops,  his 
supporters,  the  dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  noblemen  bearing 
the  regalia  and  the  four  Swords, 
passed  to  the  altar;  where  his 
majesty,  uncovered,  and  kneeling 
upon  the  cushion,  made  his  first 
offering  of  a  pall  or  altar-cloth 
of  gold:  it  was  delivered  by  the 
lord  chamberlain  to  the  deputy 
lord  great  chamberlain,  and  by 
his  iQrdship  to  the  king,  who  de- 
livered it  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was 
placed  on  the  altar.  The  trea- 
surer of  the  household  then  de- 
livered an  ingot  of  gold,  of  one 
pound  weight,  being  the  second 
offering,  to  the  deputy  lord  great 
chamberlain,  who  having  pre- 
sented the  same  to  the  king,  his 
majesty  delivered  it  to  the  arch- 
bishop, to  be  by  him  put  into  the 
oblation  basin.  His  majesty  t^on- 
tinumg  to  kneel,  the  prayer  <<  O 
God  who  dwellest  in  the  high  and 
only  place,'*  was  said  by  the  arch- 
bishop. At  the  conclusion  of  thi^ 
prayer  the  king  rose,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  chair  of  state  on 
the  south  side  of  the  area.  The 
reealia,  except  the  swords,  were 
delivered  by  the  several  noblemen 
who  bore  the  same,  to  the  arch- 


bishop, ttad  by  his  grace  to  the^ 
dean  of  Westminster,  to  be  laid 
on  the  altar :  the  noblemen  then 
returned  to  their  places. 

The  5err«ctf.— The  litany  was 
next  read  by  two  bishops',  vested 
in  copes,  and  kneeling  at  a  fald- 
stool above  the  steps  of  the  thea- 
tre, on  the  middle  of  the  east 
side  thereof.  His  grace  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  then  ascended  the 
coronation  pulpit  on  the  north 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  delivered  a 
sermon  of  about  twenty  minute? 
lengthy  from  2  Samuel,  chap  xxiii, 
verses  3  and  4.  *'  The  God  of 
Israel  said,  the  rock  of  Israel 
spake  to  me,  he  that  raleth  over 
men  must  be  just,  ruling  itr  the 
fear  of  God ;  and  he  sha^l*  be  as^ 
the  light  of  the  morning  when  the 
sunriseth,  even  a  morning  without 
clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  spring- 
ing out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shin- 
ing afler  rain."  He  began  by 
sta|,ing  that  his  text  was  deserv-' 
ing  of  the  most  serious  consider-' 
ation  at  the  hands  of  the  audience 
he  was.  addressing,  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  being  the  declara* 
tion  of  a  d3^ng  king,  but  also  the 
inspiration  of  a  divine  prophets 
He  then  entered  into  a  aisserta- 
tion  upon  the  mutual  advantages 
which  accrue  both  to  the  gover- 
nor and  the  governed  from  good 
government.  He  stated  that  one 
and  the  chief  point  to-  produce 
good  government  was  a  strict  at- 
tendanee  to  universal  justice  on 
the  part  of  the  governor;  not 
merely  to  justice  between  man 
and  man,  but  between  nation  and 
nation.  The  records  of  history, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  fully 
proved  that  monarchs  in  genersd 
applied  one  code  of  morality  tt> 
men,  and  another  to  nations. 
Now,  a  good  ruler  ought  to  apply 
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the  same  Code  to  both;  and  un- 
less he  did  so,  the  nation  which 
he  governed  could  not  bfe  happy. 
After  pointing  out  the  dangers 
which  arose  from  licentiousness  in 
the  people  and  tyranny  in  the 
monarch,  he  procefeded  to\draw 
the  picture  of  a  patriot  kingj  whose 
sole  aim  was  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  who,  in  seeking  to  ac- 
complish that  good,  always  with- 
held his  favour  from  the  base  and 
licentious,  and  exhibited  in  his 
own  person  an<  example  of  those 
virtues  which  he  cherished  in 
others.  If  a  monarch  fully  ac- 
complished that  object  he  would 
not  be  overpaid  for  his  exertions 
by  the  largest  revenues,  inasmuch 
as  those  exertions  were  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  lasting  bene- 
fits to  hid  people.  England  had 
very  recendy  had  a  proof  of  the 
tmth  of  that  assertion;  she  had 
seen  a  religious  ruler  sit  on  the 
throne  of  her  kings  fbr  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  she  had  in 
consequence  been  established  in 
strength  amidst  the  wreck  of  sur- 
rounmng^  nations.  On  the  son 
and  successor  of  that  king  she  now 
rested  her  hopes  in  perfect  se- 
curity; and  if  the  nation  might 
take  its  experience  of  the  past  as 
a  gage  of  his  future  conduct,  they 
had  good  grounds  for  expecting 
that  their  hopes  would  be  con- 
firmed whenever  they  looked  at 
the  manner  in  which  lie  had  con- 
ducted himself  durine  the  late 
eventful  struggles  for  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  The  sovereign,  who 
was  then  about  to  undergo  an  im- 
portant ceremony,  was  not  un- 
known to  the  cares  of  his  station. 
When  called  to  the  helm  of  go* 
vemment  by  the  unfortunate  ill-^ 
ness  of  his  father^  he  found  the 
country  in  a  state  of  war^  which 
1821. 


threatened  to  destroy  its  very  ex- 
istence. To  his  stedfastness  in  a 
time  of  peril  it  was  owing,  under 
God,thatthewarhad  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  histoiy^  and  still  more 
glorious  in  the  moderation  of  the 
victor,  who,  so  far  from  being  sub- 
dued by  ambition  in  good  fortune, 
had  confined  himself  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  which  was  the 
best  justification  of  war— a  secure 
and  permanent  peace.  Under  a 
prince  of  such  wisdom,  both  in 
peace  and  WAr,  they  had  reason  to 
looV  forward  to  all  the  blessings 
that  were  to  be  derived  from  a 
great  and  glorious  policy — they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  place  his  glory  in  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  empire, 
and  that  he  would,  in  con- 
sequence, reign  in  the  hearts  of  a 
loyal  and  happy  people.  The  re- 
verend prelate  concluded  an  ad- 
dress, which  we  heard  but  very  ' 
imperfectly,  by  calling  on  the  con- 
gregation to  implore  the  Almighty 
to  confirm  the  hopes  which  they 
already  entertained  regarding  his 
present  majesty,  to  multiply  every 
blessing  *  on  his  head,  and  so 
to  direct  his  counsels  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  true  religion,  that 
he  might  long  continue  to  hold  the 
sceptre  of  righteousness  in  peace 
and  security. 

During  the  sermon  his  majesty 
sat  in  his  chair  on  the  south  side 
of  the  area,  opposite  the  pulpit ; 
his  supporters,  the  deputy  lord  ^ 
great  chamberlain,  and  the  noble- 
men carrying  the  swords,  sUmding 
by  him:  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury took  his  seat  in  a  purple 
velvet  chair  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,  deputy  garter  standing 
near  hinl;  the  bishops  were  on 
their  benches,  along  the  north  side 
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of  the  area;  the  dean  and  pre- 
bendaries of  Westminster  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  the  area,  east 
of  the  king's  chair,  and  near  the 
altar.  The  published  ceremonial 
stated,  that  the  king  would  wear 
his  cap  of  state  during  the  sermon. 
His  majesty  (owing  probably  to 
the  heat  of  the  weather)  forbore 
to  do  so. 

The  Oath. — The  sermon  being 
at  an  end,  the  archbishop  prepared 
to  administer  the  coronation  oath. 
The  king  rose  from  his  chair  of 
state  and,  attended  by  his  sup- 
porters and  the  deputy  lord  great 
chamberlain,  went  uncovered  to 
the  altar,  where,  kneeling  upon 
the  cushion,  and  placing  his  hand 
on  the  Holy  Gospels,  his  majesty 
took  the  oath. 

"  Sir,i— is  your  majesty  willing 
to  take  the  oath  ?" 

The  king  answered, — "  I  am 
willing." 

The  archbishop  then  ministered 
these  questions;  and  the  king, 
having  a  copy  of  the  printed  form 
and  order  of  the  coronation  ser- 
vice in  his  hands,  answered  each 
question  severally,  as  follows : — 

Arch.  **  Will  you  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  to  govern  the 
people  of  this  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions  thereto  belonging, 
according  to  the  statutes  in  par- 
liament agreed  on,  and  the  re- 
spective laAvs  and  customs  of  the 
same?" 

King.  "  I  solemnly  promise 
so  to  do." 

Arch.  "  Will  you  to  your 
power  cause  law  and  justice,  in 
mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your 
judgments?" 

King.     "I  will." 

Arch.  "  Will  you  to  the  ut- 
most of  your  power  maintain  the 


laws  of  God,  the  true  profession 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  protestant 
reformed  religion  established  by 
law?  And  will  you  maintain  and 
preserve  inviolably  the  settlement 
of  the  united  church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment thereof,  as  by  law  established 
within  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  territories  thereunto  belong- 
ing? And  will  you  preserve  unto 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  to  the 
united  church  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  such  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, as  by  law  do,  or  shall 
appertain  to  them,  or  any  of 
them?" 

King.  ''  All  this  I  promise  to 
do."  \ 

Then  the  king  arising  out  of 
his  chair,  supported  as  before, 
and  assisted  by  the  lord  great 
chamberlain,  the  sword  of  state 
being  carried  before  him,  went 
to  the  altar,  and  there  being  un- 
covered made  his  solemn  oath 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  to 
observe  the  premises;  laying 
his  right  hand  upon  the  Holy 
Gospel  in  the  great  Bible,  which 
was  before  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  was  now  brought 
from  the  altar  by  the  archbishop, 
and  tendered  to  him  as  he  kneels 
upon  the  steps,  saying  these 
words : — 

"  The  things  which  I  have  here- 
bcfore  promised  I  will  perform  and 
keep.     So  help  me  God." 

Then  the  king  kissed  the  book 
and  signed  the  oath. 

The  Anoiuting.'^The  king,  hav- 
ing thus  taken  his  oath,  returned 
again  to  the  chair,  and  kneeling 
at  his  faldstool,  the  archbishop 
be^n  the  hymn  Veni,  Creator 
SpirituSf  and  the  choir  sang  it  out. 
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«  Come,  Holy  Ghoet,  oar  souls  inspire, 

And  warm  them  with  thy  heftv'nly  fire. 
Thou  who  th'  anointing  spirit  art. 

To  ta  thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart. 
Let  thy  bleas'd  unction  from  above 

Be  to  us  comfort,  life,  and  love. 
Enable  with  celestial  light 

The  weakness  of  our  mortal  sight: 

Anoint  our  hearts  and  cheer  our  fsoe. 
With  the  abundance  of  thy  grace: 

Keep  fieur  our  foes,  give  peace  at  home ; 
Where  thou  dost  dwell  no  ill  can  come : 

Teach  ns  to  know  the  Father,  Son, 
And  Spirit  of  both,  to  be  but  one. 
That  90  through  ages  all  along. 
This  may  be  our  triumphant  song; 

In  thee,  O  Lord,  we  make  our  boast. 
In  thee,  O  Lord,  we  make  our  boast? 

FMher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.*' 

Thisbeing  ended  the  archbishop 
said  this  prayer:  — 

"  O  Lord,  Holy  Father,  who  by 
anointing  with  oil  didst  of  old 
make  and  consecrate  kings,  priests, 
and  prophets,  to  teach  and  govern 
thy  people  Israel :  Bless  and  sanc- 
tify thy  chosen  servant  George, 
who  by  our  office  and  ministry  is 
now  to  be  anointed  with  this  oil, 
and  consecrated  king  of  this  realm ; 
Strengthen  him,  0  Lord,  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  comforter:  Con- 
firm and  establish  him  with  thy 
free  and  princely  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  government,  the 
spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly 
strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  true  godliness,  and  fill  him, 
O  Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy  holy 
fear,  now  and  for  ever.     Amen." 

This  prayer  being  ended  the 
choir  sang; — 

Anthem  lit, 

''  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan 
the  prophet,  anointed  Solomon 
kmg;  and  all  the  people  rejoiced 
and  said,  God  save  the  king,  long 
live  the  king,  may  the  king  live 
for  ever,  amen.     Hallelujah. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  ris- 
ing from  his  devotions,  went  be- 


fore the  altar,  supported  and  at- 
tended as  before. 

The  king  sat  down  in  his  chair 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  area  over 
against  the  altar,  with  the  faldstool 
before  it,  wherein  he  was  anointed. 
Four  knights  of  the  garter  held 
over  him  a  rich  pall  of  silk,  or 
cloth  of  gold ;  the  dean  of  Wc^st- 
minster  took  the  ampulla  and 
spoon  from  off  the  altar,  poured 
some  of  the  holy  oil  into  the 
spoon,  and  with  it  the  arch- 
bishop anointed  the  king  in  the 
form  of  a  cross; 

1 .  On  the  crown  of  the  head, 
saying, 

<'  Be  thy  head  anointed  with 
holy  oil,  as  kings,  priests,  and 
prophets  were  anointed." 

2.  On  the  breast,  saying, 

<'  Be  thy  breast  anointed  with 
holy  oil." 

3.  On  the  palms  of  both  the 
hands,  saying, 

'*  Be  thy  hands  anointed  with 
holy  oil: 

''  And  as  Solomon  was  anointed 
king  by  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
NaUxan  the  prophet,  so  be  you 
anointed,  blessed,  and  consecrated 
king  over  this  people,  whom  the 
Lord  your  God  ham  given  you  to 
rule  and  govern,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  G  host.    Amen." 

Then  the  dean  of  Westminster 
laid  the  ampulla  and  spoon  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  king,  kneeling 
down  at  the  faldstool,  and  the 
archbishop  standing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar/  said  this  prayer 
or  blessing  over  him  ;«— 

'<  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  who  by  his  Father 
was  aneinted  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness above  his  fellows,  by  his  holy 
anointing  pour  down  upon  your 
head  and  heart  the  blessing  of 
(G5)  the 
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the  Holy  Ohost,  and  prosper  the 
works  of  your  hands :  tteit  by  the 
assistance  of  his  heavenly  grace 
you  may  preserve  the  people  com- 
mitted to  your  charge  in  wealth, 
peace,  and  godliness;  and  after  a 
long  and  glorious  course  of  ruling 
this  temporal  kingdom  wisely, 
justly,  and  religiously,  you  may, 
at  las^  be  made'  partaker  of  an 
eternal  kingdom,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

This  prayer  being  ended,  the 
king  arose,  and  sat  down  again  is 
his  chair,  and  the  dean  of  West- 
minster wiped  and  dried  all  the 
places  anomted,  with  fine  linen, 
or  fine  bombast  wool,  delivered  to 
him  by  the  lord  great  chamberlain. 
The  investing  tdth  the  Supertu- 
mca, — The  dean  of  Westminster 
then  received  from  the  officers  of 
th^  wardrobe,  the  supertunica  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  a  girdle  of  the 
same  for  the  sword,  with  which 
he  arrayed  the  kiig.  His  majesty 
'  appeared  to  suffer  dreadfully  from 
fatigue. 

The  presenting  of  the  Spurs  and 
SxDord,  and  the  Girding  and  Obla- 
tion of  the  said  Sword, — ^Then  the 
spurs  were  brought  from  the  altar 
by  the  dean  of  Westminster,  and 
delivered  to  a  nobleman  thereto 
appointed  by  the  king,  who, 
kneeling  down,  presents  them  to 
his  majesty,  who  forthwith  sent 
them  back'to  the  altar- 
Then  the  lord  who  carried  the 
sword  of  state,  returned  the  said 
sword  to  the  officers  of  the  jewel 
house,  which  was  thereupon  depo- 
sited in  the  traverse  in  king  Ed- 
ward s  chapel ;  he  received  thence, 
in  lieu  thereof,  another  sword,  in 
a  scabbard  of  purple  velvet,  pro. 
vided  for  the  king  to  be  girt 
withaU  wfaieh  he  delivered  to  the 


archbishop;  and  the  archbishop 
laying  it  on  the  altar»  said  the 
following  prayer:—**  Hear  our 
prayers,  0  Lord,  we  beseech  th^e, 
and  so  direct  and  support  thy  ser- 
vant king  George,  who  is  now  to  ' 
be  girt  with  tliis  sword,  that  he 
may  not  bear  it  in  vain  ;  but  may 
use  it  as  the  minister  of  God,  for 
the  terror  and  punishment  of  evd« 
doers,  and  for  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  those  that  da 
well,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amea/ 

Then  the  archbishop  took  the 
sword  from  off  the  altar,  and  (the 
bishops  assisting,  and  going  along 
with  him)  delivered  it  into  the 
king's  right  hand,  and  he  holdings 
it,  the  archbishop  said: — **  Re- 
ceive this  kingly  sword,  brought 
now  from  the  altar  of  (xod,  and 
delivered  to  you  by  the  hands  of 
us  the  bishops  and  servants  of 
God,  though  unworthy .''^ 

The  king  stood  up,  the  sword 
was  girt  about  him  by  the  lord 
great  chamberiain,  and  then  the 
king  sitting  down,  the  archbishop 
said : — **  Remember  him  of  whom 
the  royal  psalmist  did  prophesj^ 
saying,  *  Gird  thee  with  thy  sword 
upon  thy  thigh,  O  thou  most 
mighty,  good  luck  have  thou  with 
thine  honour,  ride  on  prosperously, 
because  of  truth,  meekness,  and 
righteousness ;  and  be  thon  a  fol- 
lower of  him.  With  this  sword  do 
justice,  stop  the  growth  of  iniquity^ 
protect  the  holy  church  of  God, 
nelp  and  defend  widows  and  or- 
phans, restore  the  things  that  are 
gone  to  decay,  maintain  the  things 
that  are  restored,  punish  and  re- 
form what  is  amiss,  and  confirm 
what  is  in  good  order;  that  doing 
these  things,  you  may  be  glorious 
in  all  virtue  :  and  so  represent  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is*  this  life,  that 

yo- 
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yoa  laay  reign  for  ever  with  him 
in  the  life  which  is  to  come. 
Ame»." 

Then  the  king,  rising  up,  un* 
girded  his  sword,  and  going  to 
ihe  altar,  offered  it  there  in  the 
scabbard,  and  then  returned  and 
sat  down  in  his  chair :  And  the 
chief  peer  offered^the  price  of  it, 
namely,  a  hnndrell  shillings,  and 
having  thus  redeemed  it,  received 
it  from  off  the  dtar  by  the  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  drew  it  out 
of  the  scabbard,  and  carried  it 
naked  before  his  majesty  during 
the  rest  of  the  solemnity. 

Tke  investing  with  the  ArmiU 
and  Royal  R$ht^  and  the  delivery 
4af  the  Or6.— Then  the  king 
arisittp,  the  dean  of  Westminster 
took  the  armill  from  the  master 
of  the  great  wardrobe,  and  put  it 
about  Us  mi^esty's  neck,  and  tied 
it  lo  tiie  bowings  of  his  arms, 
above  and  below  the  elbows,  with 
silk  strings :  the  archbishop  stand- 
ing before  the  king,  and  saying  :— 
^'  Receive  this  armill  as  a  token 
of  the  divine  mercy  embracing 
yon  on  every  side." 

Next  the  robe  royal,  or  purple 
robe  of  state,,  of  cloth  of  tissue, 
lined  or  furred  with  ermine,  was 
by  the  master  of  the  great  ward- 
robe delivered  to  the  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  by  him  put 
upon  the  king,  standing;  the 
crinason  robe  which  he  wore  be^- 
foie  being  first  taken  off  by  the 
lord  greet  chamberlain :  the  kins 
having  received  it,  sat  down,  and 
then  die  orb  with  the  cross  was 
brought  from  the  altar  by  the 
dean  of  Westminster,  and  deli« 
yered  into  the  king's  hand  by  the 
archbishop,  pronouncing  this  bles- 
sing and  exhortation : — '*  Receive 
this  imperial  robe  and  orb,  and 
the  Lonl  your  Qod  endue  you  . 


with  knowledge  and  wisdom,  with 
majesty  and  with  power  from  on 
high;  the  Lord  clothe  you  with 
the  robe  of  righteousness,  and 
with  the  garments  of  salvation. 
And  when  you  see  this  orb  set 
under  the  cross,  remember  that 
the  whole  world  is  subject  to  the 

K^er  and  empire  of  Christ  our 
deemer.  For  He  is  the  Prince 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  King 
of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords :  so 
that  no  man  can  reign  happily, 
who  deriveth  not  his  authority 
from  him,  and  directeth  not  all  his 
actions  according  to  his  laws." 

Investiture  per  Awmlum  et  BaeU' 
km, — ^Then  the  master  of  the 
jewel-house  delivered  the  king's 
rine;  to  the  archbishop,  in  which  a 
table  jewel  was  enchased ;  the  arch- 
bishop put  it  on  the  fourth  finger 
of  his  majesty's  right  hand,  and 
said : — "Receive  tWs ring,  the  en- 
sign of  kingly  dignity,  and  of  de- 
fence of  the  catholic  faith  ;  and  as 
vou  are  this  day  solemnly  invested 
m  the  government  of  this  earthly 
kingdom,  so  may  you  be  sealed 
with  that  spirit  of  promise,  which 
is  the  earnest  of  an  heavenly  in- 
heritance, and  reign  with  Him 
who  is  the  blessed  and  only  po- 
tentate, to  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen." 

The  king  delivered  his  orb  to 
the  dean  of  Westminster,  to  be 
by  him  laid  upon  the  altar ;  and 
theii  the  dean  of  Westminster 
brought  the  sceptre  and  rod  to 
the  archbishop ;  and  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Worksop  (who 
claimed  to  hold  an  estate  by  the 
service  of  presenting  to  the  king 
a  right  hand  glove  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  and  supporting 
the  king's  right  arm  whilst  he 
holds  the  sceptre  with  the  cross) 
delivered  to  the  king  a  pair  of 
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rich  gloves,  and  in  any  occasion 
happening  afterwards,  supported 
his  majesty's  right  arm,  or  held 
his  sceptre  by  him. 

The  gloves  being  put  on,  the 
archbishop  delivered  the  sceptre, 
with  the  cross,  into  the  king's 
right  hand,  saying,  "  Receive  the 
royal  sceptre,  th^  ensign  of  kingly 
power  and  justice/  And  then  he 
delivered  the  rod,  with  the  dove, 
into  the  king's  left  hand,  and  said, 
**  Receive  the  rod  of  equity  and 
mercy ;  and  God,  from  whom  all 
holy  desu-es,  all  good  counsels* 
and  all  just  works  do  proceed, 
direct  and  assist  you  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  exercise  of  all 
those  powers  he  hath  given  you. 
Be  so  merciful,  that  you  be  not 
too  remiss ;  so  execute  justice, 
that  you^forget  not  mercy.  Punish 
the  wicked,  protect  the  oppres- 
sed ;  and  the  blessing  of  him  who 
was  ready  to  perish  shall  be  upon 
you;  thus  in  all  things  following 
his  great  and  holy  example,  of 
whom  the  prophet  David  said, 
'Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and 
hatest  iniquity;  the  sceptre  of 
thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre ;' 
even  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.'' 

The  putting  on  of  the  Crovm, — 
The  archbishop,  standing  before 
the  altar,  took  the  crown  into  his 
hands,  and  laying  it  again  before 
him  upon  the  altar,  said,  **0 
God,  who  crowhest  thy  faitliful 
servants  with  mercy  and  loving 
kindness,  look  down  upon  this  thy 
servant  George  our  king,  who 
now  in  lowly  devotion  bowcth  his 
head  to  thy  Divine  Majesty ;  and 
as  thou  dost  this  day  set  a  crown 
of  pure  gold  upon  his  head,  so 
enrich  his  royal  heart  with  thy 
heavenly  grace;  and  crown  him 
with  all  princely  virtues,  whichr 


may  adorn  the  high  station  where* 
in  thou  hast  placed  him,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom 
be  honour  and  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen." 

Then  the  king  sat  down  in  king^ 
Edward's  chair,  the  archbishop, 
assisted  with  other  bishops,  came 
from  the  altar ;  Uie  dean  of  West* 
minster  brought  the  crown,  and 
the  archbishop  taking  it  of  him, 
reverently  put  it  upon  the  kine's 
head.  At  the  sight  whereof  Uie 
people,  with  loud  and  repeated 
shouts,  cried  '<  God  save  die 
king,"  and  the  trumpets  sounded, 
and  by  a  signal  given,  the  great 
guns  at  the  Tower  were  fired« 

The  noise  ceasing,  the  arch* 
bishop  rose  and  said,  ''  Be  strong 
and  of  good  courage ;  observe  the 
commandments  of  Ood,  and  walk 
in  his  holy  ways ;  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  and  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life ;  that  in  this  world 
you  may  be  crowned  with  success 
and  honour,  and  when  you  ha^6 
finished  your  course,  you  may  re- 
ceive a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  God  the  righteous  judge 
shall  give  you  in  that  day." 

Then  the  choir  sung  ms  short 
anthem. 

Anthem  IV. 

"  The  king  shall  rejoice  in  Ay 
strength,  O  Loi'd :  exceeding  glad 
shall  he  be  of  thy  salvation.  Thou 
hast  presented  'him  with  the  bles- 
sings of  goodness,  and  hast  set  a 
crown  of  pure  gold  upon  his  head. 
Hallelujah.    Amen." 

As  soon  as  the  king  was  crownr 
ed,  the  peers,  &c.  put  on  their 
coronets  and  caps. 

The  presenting  of  the  Hofy  Bible. 
— The  dean  of  Westminster  took 
the  Holy  Bible,  which  was  carried 
in  the  "procession,  fVom  off  the 
altar,  and  delivered  it  to  the  archi 
^         bishop, 
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bishop,  who  with  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  going  along  with  him^ 
presented  it  to  the  king,  first 
sajing  these  words  to  him :  ''  Our 
gracious  king;  we  present  unto 
your  majesty  this  book,  the  most 
valual^e  thing  that  this  world 
afibrdeth.  Here  is  wisdom  ;  this 
is  the  royal  law;  these  are  the 
lively  oracles  of  God.  Blessed  is 
he  that  readeth,  and  they  that 
hear  the  words  of  this  book ;  that 
keep,  and  do,  the  things  contained 
in  it.  For  these  are  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  able  to  make  you  wise 
and  happy  in  this  world,  nay  wise 
ointo  salvation,  and  so  happy  for 
evermore,  through  faith  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever.    Amen.'' 

Tnen  the  king  delivered  back 
the  bible  to  the  archbishop,  who 
gave  it  to  the  dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, to  be  reverently  placed  again 
upon  the  holy  altar. 

TAe  Benediction  y  and  TeDeum.^^ 
And  now  the  king  having  been 
thus  anointed  and  crowned,  and 
having  received  all  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  the  archbishop  solemnly 
blessed  him,  and  all  the  bishops 
standing  about  him,  with  the  rest 
of  the  peers,  with  a  loud  and 
hearty  Amen. 

**  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you : 
the  Lord  make  the  light  of  his 
countenance  to  shine  for  ever 
upon  you,  and  be  gracious  unto 
you  :  the  Lord  protect  you  in  all 
your  ways,  preserve  you  from 
every  evil  thing,  and  prosper  you 
in  every  thing  good.     Amen. 

"  The  Lord  give  you  a  faithful 
senate,  wise  and  upright  coun- 
sellors and  magistrates,  a  loyal 
nobility,  and  a  dutiful  gentry ;  a 
pious  and  learned  and  useful  cler- 
gy; an  honest,  industrious,  and 
obedient  commonalty.    Amen. 


**  In  your  days  mjay  mercy  and 
truth  meet  together,  and  righ- 
teousness and  peace  kiss  each 
other;  may  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge be  the  stability  of  your 
times,  and  the  fear  of  the  lord 
your  treasure.    Amen. 

"  The  Lord  make  your  days 
many,  and  your  reign  prosperous  ; 
your  fleets  and  armies  victorious : 
and  may  you  be  reverenced  and 
beloved  by  all  your  subjects,  and 
ever  increase  in  favour  with  God 
and  man.    Amen. 

"  The  glorious  majesty  of  the 
Lord  our  God  be  upon  you  ;  may 
he  bless  you  with  all  temporal  and 
spiritual  happiness  in  this  world, 
and  crown  you  with  glory  and 
immortality  in  the  world  to  come. 
Amen. 

"  The  Lord  give  you  a  reli- 
gious and  victorious  -posterity 
to  rule  these  kingdoms  in  all 
ages.     Amen." 

Then  the  archbishop  turned  to 
the  people,  and  said : 

"  And  the  same  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty grant  that  the  clergy  and 
nobles  assembled  here  for  this 
great  and  solemn  service,  and  to- 
gether with  them  all  the  people 
of  the  land,  fearing  God,  and 
honouring  the  king,  may  by  the 
merciful  superintendence  of  the 
divine  providence,  and  the  vigi- 
lant care  of  our  gracious  sove-^ 
reign,  continually  enjoy  peace, 
plenty,  and  prosperity,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom, 
with  the  Eternal  Father,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  in  the 
church ,  world  without  end.  Amen.* 

The  blessing  being  thus  given, 
the  king  sat  down  in  his  chair, 
vouchsafed  to  kiss  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  assisting  at  his  coro- 
nation, they  kneeling  before  him 
one  after  another. 
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Then  the  choir  began  to  sing 
the  Te  Deum,  and  the  king  vent 
up  to  the  theatre  on  which  the 
throne  is  placed,  all  the  bishops, 
great  officers,  and  other  peers, 
attending  him,  and  tlien  he  sat 
down  and  reposed  himself  in  his 
chair  below  the  throne. 

Anthem  V.—Te  Deum. 

"  We  praise  thee,  O  God ;  we 
acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord." 
&C.  &c.     '      ' 

The  Ipthronization.  — The  Te 
Deum  being  ended,  the  king  was 
lifted  up  into  his  throne  by  the 
archbishop  and  bishops,  and  other 
peers  of  the  kingdom.  And  being 
inthronized  or  placed  therein,  aU 
the  great  officers,  tho^e  that  bore 
the  swords  and  sceptres,  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobles,  stood  round 
about  the  $teps  of  the  throne,  and 
the  archbishop  standing  before 
the  king  said,  '<  Stand  firm,  and 
hold  fast,  from  henceforth,  th(B 
jseat  and  imperial  dignity  which 
is  this  day  delivered  unto  you  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  authority 
of  Almighty  God,  and  by  the 
hands  of  us  the  bishops  and  ser- 
vants of  God,  though  unworthy ; 
and  as  you  see  us  to  approach 
nearer  to  God*s  altar,  so  vouchsafe 
the  more  graciously  to  continue 
to  us  your  royal  favour  and  pro- 
tection. And  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, whose  ministers  we  are, 
and  the  stewards  of  his  mysteries, 
establish  your  throne  in  righteous- 
ness, that  it  may  stand  fast  for 
evermore,  like  as  the  sun  before 
Him^  and  as  the  faithful  witness 
in  heaven.     Amen.* 

The  Homage, — The  exhortation 
being  ended,  all  the  peers  present 
did  homage  publicly  and  solemnly 
unto  the  king  upon  the  theatre, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  treasurer 
of   the  household  threw  amons; 


the  people  medals  of  gold  an4 
silver,  as  the  king*s  princely  lar^ 
gess  or  donative. 

The  archbishop  first  knelt  dowQ 
before  his  majesty*8  knees,  aD4 
the  rest  of  the  bishops  knel^  on 
either  hand,  and  about  him ;  and 
they  did  their  homage  together^ 
for  the  shortening  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  archbishop  saying:— r 
f*  I  Charley,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury [and  so  every  one  of  the 
rest,  I,  N.  bishop  of  N.  repeating 
the  rest  audibly  after  the  arch- 
bishop] vill  be  faithful  and  true, 
and  faith  and  tr^th  will  bear,  unto 
you  our  sovereign  lord,  and  yotqr 
heirs  kings  of  the  United  lE^ing? 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandl 
And  I  will  do,  and  truly  acknowr 
ledge  the  service  of  the  lands 
which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  af 
in  right  of  the  church. 

•*  So  help  me  God.* 

Then  the  archbishop  kissed  the 
king's  left  cheek,  and  so  the  rest 
pf  the  bishops  present  after  hhn. 

After  which,  the  other  peers  of 
th^  realip  (iid  their  homage  ia 
like  manper,  the  dukeef  first  by 
themselves,  apd  so  the  marquisses, 
the  earls,  the  viscounty,  uid  the 
barons,  severally ;  the  first  gf  eacft 
order  kneeling  before  his  majesty, 
and  the  rest  with  and  about  him, 
all  putting  off"  their  coronets,  and 
the  first  of  each  class  beginning, 
and  the  last  saying  after  him: 
"  1,  N.  duke,  or  earl,  &c.  of  N. 
do  become  your  liege  man  of  life 
and  limb,  and  of  earthly  worship, 
and  faith  and  truth  I  will  bear 
unto  you,  to  live  and  die,  against 
all  manner  of  folks. 

"  So  help  meGod." 

The  peers, having  done    their 

homage,  they  stood  all  together 

round  about  the  king;  and  each 

class  or  degree  goiug  by  them^ 

selves, 
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selvefy  or  (as  it  was  at  the  coro* 
nation  of  king  Charles  the  First 
and  Second)  svery  peer  one  foy 
.one,  in  order,  put  off  their  coro- 
nets, singly  ascended  the  throne 
again,  and  stretching  forth  their 
)Mnds,  touched  the  crown  on  his 
^ajesty'^s  head,  as  promising  by 
that  ceremony,  to  be  lever  ready 
to  support  it  with  all  their  power, 
and  Uien  evtry  one  of  them  kissed 
the  king*s  cheek. 

While  the  peers  were  thus 
doing  their  homage,  and  the  me- 
dals thrown  about,  the  king  de- 
livered his  sceptre  with  the  cross 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Work- 
sop, to  hold ;  and  the  other  sceptre, 
or  rod,  with  the  dove,  to  the  lord 
that  .cairied  it  in  the  procession. 

And  the  bishops  that  supported 
the  king  in  the  procession  also 
eased  him,by  supporting  the  crown, 
as  there  was  occasion. 

The  Final  Jnthcm.— "While  the 
medals  were  scattered,  and  the 
homage  of  the  lords  performed, 
the  choir  sung  this  anthem,  with 
instrumental  music  of  all  sorts, 
^as  a  solemn  conclusion  of  the 
king's  coronation. 

Anthem  VL 

"  Blessed  be  thou.  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  our  Father,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the 
greatness  and  the  power,  and  the 
victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all 
that  is  in  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  are  thine.  Thine  is  the 
kingdom,  O  Lord ;  and  thou  art 
exalted  as  head  over  all.  Both 
riches  and  honour  come  of  thee, 
and  thou  reignest  over  all;  and 
in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might ; 
and  in  thine  hand  it  (s  to  make 
great,  and  to  give  strength  unto 
all.  Now,  therefore,  our  God, 
we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy 
glorious  name." 


At  the  end  of  this  anthem  the 
drums  beat,  and  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  all  the  people 
shouted,  crying  out, 

*^  God  save  king  George  the 
Fourth. 

''  Long  live  king  George. 

'*  May  the  king  live  for  ever." 

The  solemnity  of  the    king's 
coronation  being  thus  ended,  the 
archbishop  left  the  king  in  his 
throne,  and  went  down  to  the^ 
altar. 

The  Communion.  —  Then  the 
offertory  began,  the  archbishop 
reading  these  sentences : 

"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. 

**  Charge  them  who  are  rich 
in  this  world,  that  they  be  ready 
to  give,  and  glad  to  distribute; 
laying  up  in  store  for  themselves 
a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  that  they  may  at- 
tain eternal  life.^' 

The  king  descended  from  his 
throne,  supported  and  attended 
as  before,  and  went  to  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  and  knelt  down 
there. 

And  first  the  king  offered  bread 
and  wine  for  the  communion, 
which  ^was  brought  out  of  king 
Edward's  chapel,  and  delivered 
into  his  hands,  the  bread  upon 
the  paten,  by  the  bishop  that 
read  the  epistle,  and  the  wine  in 
the  chalice  by  the  bishop  that 
read  the  gospel,  were  by  the  arch- 
bishop received  from  the  king, 
and  reverently  placed  upon  the 
altar,  and  decently  covered  with 
a-  fair  linen  cloth,  the  archbishop 
first  saying  this  prayer  :— 

''  Bless,  O  Lord/  we  beseech 
thee,  these  thy  gifb,  and  sanctify 
them  unto  this  holy  use,  that  by 

them 
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tiiem  we  may  be  made  partaken 
^  the  body  and  blood  of  thine 
eaiy  begotten  {Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  fed  unto  everlastings  life  of 
soul  and  body:  And  that  thy 
servant kin^  George  maybe  en- 
abled to  the  discharge  of  his 
weighty  office,  whereunto  of  thy 
^eat  goodness  thou  hast  called 
and  appointed  him.  Grant  this, 
O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sfdce, 
our  only  mediatCM^  and  advocate. 
Amen." 

Then  the  king  kneeling,  as  be- 
fore, made  his  second  oblation, 
offering  a  mark  weight  of  gold, 
which  the  treasurer  9f  the  house* 
bold  delivered  to  the  lord  great 
chamberlain,  and  he  to  his  ma« 
jesty.  And  the  archbishop  came 
to  bim,  and  received  it  in  the  ba- 
8dn,  and  placed  it  upon  the  altar. 
After  which  the  bishop  said,  "  O 
<3[od,  who  dwellest  in  the  high  and 
boly  place,  with  them  also  who 
are  of  an  bumble  spirit;  look  down 
mercifully  upon  this  thy  servant 
George,  our  king,  heie  humbling 
himself  before  thee  at  thy  foot- 
stool ;  and  graciously  receive  these 
oblations,  which  in  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  thy  sovereignty 
over  all,  and  of  thy  great  bounty 
to  him  in  particular,  he  has  now 
ofiered  up  unto  thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  only  mediator 
and  advocate.     Amen.'' 

Then  the  king  returned  to  his 
chair,  and  knelt  down  at  his  fald- 
stool, the  archbishop  said, — 

"  Let  us  pray  for  the  whole  state 
of  Christ's  church  militant  here  on 
earth. 

"  Almighty  and  evcrlivingGod, 
whoby  thy  holy  AposHehast  taught 
us  to  make  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, and  to  give  thanks  for  all 
men:  We  humbly  beseech  thee 
most  mercifully  to  receive  these 


our  prayers  which  we  offer  imto 
thy   Divine  Majesty,  beseeching 
thee  to   inspire  continually  the 
tiniversal  church  with  the  spirit  df 
truth,  unity,   and  concord;   and 
grant  that  all  they  that  do  confess 
thy  holy  name,  may  agree  in  the 
truth  of  thy  holy  word,  and  lite  in 
unity  and  godfy  love.    We  be- 
seech thee  elso  to  save  and  defend 
all  Christian  kings,  princes,  and 
governors;  and  especially  thy  ser- 
vant George  our  king,  that  under 
him  we  may  be  godly  and  quietly 
governed ;  and  grant  unto  his  whole 
council,  and  to  all  that  are  put  in 
authority  under  him,  that  they 
may  truly  and  indifferently  miius- 
ter  justice,  to  tbe  punishment  cf 
wickedness  and  vice,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  thy  true  religion 
and  virtue.    Give  grace,  O  hea- 
venly Fadier,  to  all  bishops  and 
curates,  that  they  may,  both  by 
their  life  and  doctrine,  set  forth 
thy  true  and  lively  word,   and 
rightly   and  duly  administer  thy 
holy  sacraments ;  and  to  all  thy 
people  give  thy  heavenly  grace, 
and  especially  to  this  congregar 
tion  here  present,  that  with  meek 
heart  and  due  reverence  they  may 
hear  and  receive  thy  holy  word, 
truly  serving  thee  in  holiness  and 
righteousness  all  the  days  of  their 
life.     And  we  most  humbly  be- 
seech thee  of  thy  goodness,  O 
Lord,  to  comfort  and  succour  all 
them  who  in  this  transitory  life 
are  in  trouble,  sorrow,  need,  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  adversity.  And 
we  also  bless  thy  holy  name  for 
all  thy  servants  departed  this  life 
in  thy  foith  and  fear;  beseeching 
thee  to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow 
their  g^  examples,  that  with 
them  we  may  be  partakers  of  thy 
heavenly  kingdom.     Grant  this, 
O  Father^  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 

our 
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OUT  only  mediator  and  advocate. 
Amen.'* 

The  Ejfhortation.—**  Ye  that  do 
truly  and.  earnestly  repent  you  of 
four  sina,  and  are  in  love  and 
charity  ^ih  your  neig;hbour8,  and 
intend  to  lead  a  new  life,  follow- 
ing the  commandments  of  Qod, 
and  walking  from  henceforth  in 
his  holy  ways;  draw  near  with 
ftdth,  and  take  this  holy  sacra- 
ment to  your  comfort;  and  make 
your  humble  confession  to  Al- 
mighty God,  meekly  kneeling  upon 
your  knees/' 

The  Oeneral  Ccmfemon.—''  Al- 
mighty God,  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Maker  of  all  things. 
Judge  of  all  men;  we  acknowledge 
and  bewail  our  manifold  sins  and 
wickedness,  which  we  from  time 
to  time  most  grievously  have  com- 
mitted, by  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  against  thy  Divine  Majesty, 
provoking  most  justly  thy  wradi 
and  indignation  against  us.  We 
do  earnestly  repent,  and  are  heart- 
ily sorry  for  these  our  misdoings; 
the  remembrance  of  them  is  griev- 
ous unto  tts;  the  burden  of  them 
is  intolerable.  Have  mercy  upon 
lis,  have  mercy  upon  us,  most 
mercifhl  Father;  for  thy  Son  our 
]Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  forgive 
us  all  that  is  past,  and  grant  that 
we  may  ever  hereafter  serve  and 
please  thee,  in  newness  of  life,  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  thy  name, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

The  Ahiolutim.  —  "  Almighty 
Ood  our  heavenly  Father,  who  of 
his  great  mercy  hath  promised 
Ibrgiveness  of  sins  to  all  them  that 
with  hearty  repentance,  and  true 
faith,  turn  unto  him;  have  mercy 
upon  you,  pardon  and  deliver  you 
from  all  your  sins,  confirm  and 
strengthen  you  in  all  goodness, 


and  brhug  you  to  eVferlasting  H^, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord* 
Amen." 

After  which  was  said, 

**  Hear  what  comfortable  words 
our  Saviour  saith  unto  all  that 
truly  turn  to  him,"        ^ 

*  Come  unto  me,  all  that  travail 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
refresh  you.'    St  Matt.  1 1 .  28. 

^  So  God  loved  the  world,  that 

he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to 

the  world,  and  that  ail  that  believe 

in  him,   should  not  perish,  but 

have  everlasting  Hfe.'    St.  John 

3.  16. 

'<  Hearalaowhat  St.  Paul  saith," 

<  This  is  a  true  saying,  and 

worthy  of  all  men  to  be  received, 

that  Christ  Jesus  came  intd  the 

world  to  save  sinners.*  1  Tim.  1.15. 

<'  Hear  also  what   St.  John 

saith," 

*  If  any  man  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous,  and  he  is  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins.'     1  John  ii.  1. 

After  whidi  the  archbishop  pro^ 
ceeded,  saying, 

Arch.    "  Lift  up  your  hearts." 

Answ.  '«  We  lift  them  unto  thb 
Lord." 

Arch.  *<  Let  us  give  thanfas 
unto  our  Lord  God." 

Answ.  <*  It  is  meet  and  right 
so  to  do." 

Then  the  archbishop  turned  to 
the  Lord's  table,  and  said, 

"  It  is  very  meet,  right,  and 
our  bounden  duty,  that  we  should 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  give 
^anks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  Holy 
Father,  Almighty  everlasting  God : 

<'  Who  hast  at  this  time  given 
us  thy  servant  our  sovereign  king 
George  to  be  the  defender  of  the 
faith,  and  the  protector  of  thy 
people: 

«  Therefore  with  angels    and 
^changels. 
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archaxifi^eliSy  and  with  all  the  com* 
fmny  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  mag^ 
nify  thy  glorious  name,  evermore 
praiiing  thee,  and  sayine,  holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts,  > 
heaven  and  earth  are  fyi  of  thy 
glory.  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord 
most  high.    Amen.'' 

Tke  Prayer  of  Addrets.^*'  We 
do  not  presume  to  come  to  this 
thy  tabie,  O  merciful  Grod,  trust, 
ing'in  our  own  righteousness,  but 
thy  manifold  great  mercies.  We 
are  not  worthy  so  xauch  as  to 
gather  up  Uie  crumbs  :under  thy 
table.  But  thou  art  the  same 
God,  whose  property  is  always  to 
have  m^rcy;  grant  us,  therdTore, 
gracious  God,  ao  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to 
drink  his  blqod,'  that  our  sinful 
bodies  tiiay  be  made  clean  by  his 
body,  our  souls  washed  through 
his  most  precious  blood.  That  we 
mav  evermore  dwell  with  htm, 
and  he  with  as.    Amen.*^ 

The  Prayer  iff  Cansecraiian*^^ 
**  Almighty  God,  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  of  thy  tender  mercy 
didst  give  thine  only  Son  Jesus 
Christ  to  suffer  death  upon  the 
cross  for  our  redemption,  who 
made  there  (by  his  one  oblation  of 
himself  once  ottered)  afull,  perfect, 
and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation, 
and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  ik 
the  whole  world,  and  did  institute, 
and  in  his  holy  gospel  command 
us  to  continue  a  perpetual  memory 
of  that  his  precious  death  to  hia 
coming  again;  hear  us,  O  merci- 
ful Father,  we  most  humbly  b&- 
aeech  thee,  and  grant  that  we  re- 


ceiving these  thy  ereatuns  of 
bread  and  wine,  according  to  thy 
Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's 
holy  institution,  in  remembrance 
of  his  death  and  passion,  may  be 
partakers  of  his  most  holy  body 
and  blood:  who  in  the  same  viAt 
that  he  was  betrayed  took  bread,^ 
and  when  he  had  given  thai&s,  be 
brake  it,t  and  gave  it  to  his  dis- 
ciples, saym^.  Take  eatj  this  is 
my  body  which  is  given  for  you, 
do  this  in  remembrance  of  mo. 
Likewise,  after  supper^  he  4ook 
the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks  he  gave  it  to  them,  saying, 
Drmk  ye  all  of  this,  for  thisIT  is 
my  blood  of  the  New  Testament^ 
which  is  shed  for  you  and  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  siasi  do 
this  as  oft  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in 
remembrance  of  me.    Amea.**   • 

When  the  archbishop  and  dena 
of  Westminster,  with  the  bishopa' 
assistants,  namely,  the  preacher^ 
and  those  who  read  the  litany, 
and  the  epistle  and  gospel,  had 
communicated  in  both  kinds,  the 
archbishop  administered  the  bread, 
and  the  dean  of  Westminster  the 
cup  to  the  king. 

At  the  delivery  of  the  bread, 
was  said,  <*  The  body  of  our  Lofd 
Jesus  Clurist,  which  was  given  for 
.thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul 
unto  everlasting  life.  Take  and 
eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ 
died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in 
thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanka- 
giving/'     • 

At  the  delivery  of  the  cup, 

"  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesna 

Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee, 

preserve 


*  Here  the  archbishop  took  the  paten  into  hU  hand. 

i*  And  here  broke  the  bread. 

1  And  hen  hud  his  hand  upon  all  the  bread. 

i  Here  he  took  the  cup  into  hiB  hand, 
•  f  And  here  laid  his  hand  upon  every  ^esael  (be  it  chalice  or  ijagon)  in  which  there 
na  any  winrto  be  conseerated. 
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preterre  thy  body  and  sonl  unto 
ererlaBting  life.  Drink  this  in  re« 
membrance  that  Christ's  blood 
was  shed  for  thee»  and  be  thank- 
ful." 

While  the  king  receired^  the 
bishop  appointed  for  that  service 
held  a  towel  of  white  silk,  or  fine 
linen^  before  him.  Then  the  arch- 
bishop went  on  to  the  post  eom- 
muniony  saying,  **  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven;  hallowed  be 
thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is 
in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread;  and  forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  them 
who  trespass  against  us.  Lend  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
US  from  evil ;  for  thine  is  the  king- 
dom, and  the  power,  and  the 
glory  for  ever.  Amen." 
Then  this  Prayer. 

**  O  Lord  and  Heavenly  Father, 
we,  thy  humble  servants,  entirely 
desire  thy  fatherly  goodness,  mer- 
cifully to  accept  this  our  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving;  most 
humbly  beseeching  thee  to  grant, 
that  by  the  merits  and  demi  of 
thy  Son,' Jesus  Christ,  and  through 
faith  in  his  blood,  we  and  all  thy 
whole  church  may  obtain  remission 
of  our  sins,  and  all  other  benefits 
of  his  passion,  and  here  we  offer 
and  present  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies, 
to  be  a  reasonable,  holv^  and 
lively  sacrifice  unto  thee;  humbly 
beseeching  thee,  that  all  we, 
who  are  partakers  of  this  holy 
communion,  may  be  filled  with  thy 
grace  and  heavenly  benediction.'^ 
Then  was  said, 

*'  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace:  goodwill  towards 
men.  We  praise  thee;  we  bless 
thee;  we  worship  diee;  we  glo- 
rify Uiee ;  we  give  thanks  to 


for  thy  great  glory,  O  Lord  God, 
Heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 
Almighty. 

*<  O  Lord,  the  only  begotten 
Son  Jesu  Christ 

'«  0  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God, 
Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  us.  Thou  that  takest 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  receive 
our  prayer.  Thou  that  sittest  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father, 
have  morcy  upon  us. 

''  For  thou  only  art  holy,  thou 
only  art  the  Lora,  thou  only,  O 
Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art 
most  high  in  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.    Amen.** 

The  king  returned  to  his  throne 
upon  the  theatre,  and  afterwards 
the  archbishop  read  the  final 
prayers. 

The  Final  Prayers.^'*  AaiBt 
us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  in  these 
our  supplications  and  prayers,  and 
dispose  the  way  of  thy  servants 
towards  the  attainment  of  ever- 
lasting salvation,  that  among  all 
the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
mortal  life,  they  may  ever  be  de- 
fended by  tHy  most  gracious  and 
ready  help,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

**  O  Lord  our  God,  who  up- 
holdest  and  govemest  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  receive  our 
humble  prayers  with  our  thanks- 
givings, for  our  sovereign  lord 
George,  set  over  us  by  thy  good 
providence  to  be  our  King.  And 
so,  together  with  him,  bless  all  the 
royal  family,  that  they,  e^er  trust- 
ing in  thy  goodness,  protected  by 
thy  power,  and  crowned  with  thy 
favour,  may  continue  before  thee 
in  health  and  peace,  in  joy  and 
honour,  a  long  and  happy  life 
upon  earth,  and  after  death  may 
obtain  everlasting  iKe  and  |^ory 
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in  the  kingdom  of  keaven,  through  knowle<)ge  and  love  of  God,  and 

tl|e  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesua  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Christ  oar  Saviour,  who  with  thee.  And  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty, 

O  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Father,    the  Son,   and  the 

liyeth  and  reigneth,  ever  one  God,  Holy  Ghost,    be    amongst  you, 

world  without  end.    Amen.  and  remain    with   you    always. 

"  Almighty  God,  who  hast  pro-  Amen.'' 
mised  to  hear  the  petition  of  them        Return  of  the  Procesfion  to  the 

that  ask  in  thy  Son's  name,  we  HalL — At  about  twenty  minutes 

beseech  thee  mercifully  to  incline  to  four  the  gates  of  the  hall  were 

thine  ears  to  us  that  have  made  thrown  open  to  admit  the  proces- 

npw  our  prayers  and  supplications  sion  on  its  return, 
unto  thee,  and  grant  that  those        Viewed  from  the  upper  end  of 

things  which  we  have  faithfully  the  hall  through  the  arched  way, 

asked  according  to  thy  will,  may  the  appearance  of  the  white  plumes 

effectually  be  obtained  to  the  relief  of  the  knights  of  the  bath  was 

of  our  necessity,  and  to  the  setting  most  magnificent.     On  their  en- 

forth  of  thy  glory,  through  Jesus  trance  to  the   hall,  the  knights 

Christ  oar  Lord.    Amen.  took  off  their  bats,  but  the  peers 

**  The  peace  pf  God,  which  continued  to  wear  their  coronets, 

passeth  m  understanding,  keep  The  procession  then  entered  in 

your  hearts  and  minds   in   the  the  following  order : — 

Messenger  of  the  college  of  arms. 
High  consti^le  of  Westminster. 
Fife  and  drams,  as  before    ^ 

Drum  mi^or  #  Who,  on  their  arrival  in 

Eight  trumpets  f        the  hall,    immediate- 

Kettle  drums  £        ly  went  into  the  gal- 

Eight  trumpets  V       lery  over  the  triumphal 

Secant  trumpeter  J       arch. 

Sergeant  porter. 

Knight  marshal  and  his  officers. 

Six  clerks  in  chancery. 

King's  chaplains. 
Sheriffs  of  London. 
Alderman  and  recorder  of  London. 
Masters  in  chancery. 
King^s  sergeants  at  law. 
King's  ancient  sergeant. 
King*s  solicitor  general.  King's  attorney  general. 

Gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber. 
Barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  justices  of  both  benches. 
Lord  chief  baron  of  the  Lord  chief  justice  of  the 

exchequer.  common  pleas. 

Vice-chancellor.  Master  of  the  rolls. 

.  Lord  chief  justice  of  the  king^s  bench. 

Pursuivants 
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PurstiiYanU  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
Officers  attendant  on  the  knights  commanders  of  the  badi  wearii^p 

their  caps. 

Knights  commanders  of  the  bath,  wearing  th^ir  caps. 

Officers  of  the  <Mrder  of  the  bath,  wearing  their  caps. 

Knights  grand  crosses  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  wearing  their  cs^s* 

A  pursuivant  of  arms. 

Clerks  of  the  council  in  ordinary. 

Privy  councillors. 

Register  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

Knight  of  the  garter,  not  a  peer,  wearing  his  cap  and  feathers. 

His  majesty's  vice*chamberlain. 

Comptroller  of  the  household.  Treasurer  of  the  household. 

A  pursuivant  of  arms. 

Heralds  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  standard  of  Hanover,  bom  by  the  earl  ef  Mayo. 

Barons,  wearing  their  coronets. 

A  herald. 

The  standard  of  Ireland,  The  standard  of  Scotland, 

borne  by  lord  Beresford.  borne  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Bishops,  wearing  their  caps. 

Two  heralds. 

Viscounts,  wearing  their  coronets. 

Two  heralds. 

The  standard  of  England,  borne  by  lord  Hill. 

Earls,  wearing  their  coronets. 

Two  heralds. 

The  union  standard,  borne  by  earl  Harcourt. 

Marquisses,  wearing  their  coronets. 

The  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  wearing  his  coronet 

The  lord  steward  of  the  household,  wearing  his  coronet* 

The  royal  standard,  borne  by  the  earl  of  Harrington. 

King  of  arms  of  the        Glocester  king  of  arms,        Hanover  king  of 

Ionian  order  of  wearing  his  arms,  wearing 

St.  Michael  crown.  his  crown, 

and  St  George, 
wearing  his  crown. 

Dukes,  wearing  their  coronets. 

Ulster  king  of  arms,      Clarenceux  king  of      Norroy  king;  of  arms, 

wearing  his  crown.  arms,  wearing  his  crown. 

wearing  his  crown. 

The   lord   privy  «eal  The  lord  president  of  the  council, 

wearing  his  coronet.  wearing  his  coronet. 

Archbishops  of  Ireland,  wearing  their  caps. 

Archbishop  of  York,  wearing  his  cap. 

Lord  high  chancellor,  wearing  his  coronet,  and 

bearing  his  purse. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wearing  his  cap. 

Four  sergeants  at  arms. 

The 
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The  third  sword,  Curtana,  The  second  sword, 

borne  by  the  earl  b<mie  by  the  duke  borne  by  the  duke 

of  Galloway,  of  Newcastle,  of  Northumberland, 

wearing  his  coronet.        wearing  his  coronet.        wearing  his  coronet 

Usher  of  the  green  rod.  Usher  of  the  white  rod. 

The  lord  mayor        The  lord  lyon  Garter  principal    Black  rod^ 

of  of  Scotland,  king  of  arms, 

London.       wearing  his  crown,      wearing  his  crown. 

The  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  wearing  his  coronet. 

His  royal  highness  the  prince  Leopold,  wearing  his  cap  and  feathers, 

•  and  his  train  borne  as  before. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Glocester,  wearing  his  coronet,  and 

his  train  borne  as  before. 
His  n^al  highness  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  wearing  his  coronet,  and 

his  train  borne  as  before. 
His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  wearing  liis  coronet,  and  his 

train  borne  as  before. 

Hit  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Clarence,  wearing  his  coronet,  and  his 

train  borne  as  before. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  wearing  his  coronet, 

and  his  train  borne  as  before. 

The  high  constable  The  high  constable  of  Scotland, 

of  Ireland.  wearing  his  coronet. 

Four  sergeants  at  arms. 

The  deputy  earl  The  sword  which  The  lord  high 

marshal,  had  been  redeemed,  Constable, 

wearing  his  borne  naked  by  wearing  his 

coronet.  the  duke  of  Dorset,  coronet. 

wearing  his  coronet. 

The  lord  high  stewtuxl,  wearing  his  coronet 

The  sceptre  with  me  dove  borne  by  the  duke  of  Rutland^ 

wearing  his  coronet. 


THE  KING, 
in  his  robes  of  purple  velvet 
furred  with  ermine,and  the 
The  bishop    crown  of  state  on  his  head, 
df         bearing  in  his  right  hand 
Oxford,     St  Edward's  sceptre  with 
wearing  his    the  cro8s,and  in  his  left  the 
cap.     ^  orb  with  the  cross,  under 
his  canopy,  supported  as . 
before,  and  his  train  borne 
as  before. 


The  bishop 

of 
Lincoln, 
wearing  his 
cap. 


Id 

H 

h 

fs. 

•3 


Captain  of  the  Yeo- 
men of  the  guard, 
wearing  his  coronet. 


Gold  stick  of  the  life 
guards  in  waiting, 
wearing  his  coronet.- 


Captain  of  tlie  band  of 
gentlem^ti  pensioners, 
wearino:  his  coronet 
Loidt 
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Lords  of  the  bed-chamber* 
The  keeper  of  his  majesty's  privy  purse. 
Ghrooms  of  the  bed-chamber. 
Equerries  and  pages  of  hoaoor. 
Aides  de  camp. 
Gentlemen  ushers. 
Physicians.  Surgeons.  Apothecaries. 

Ensign  of  the  yeomen  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  yeomen  of  the 


guard. 


guard. 


Yeomen  of  the  guard. 


His  majesty's  pages. 
His  majesty's  footmen. 

Exons  of  the 
yeomen  of  the 
gnazd» 
Gentleman  harbinger  of  the.band  of  gentlemen  pensioners.       \ 
Clerk  of  the  cheque  to  the  Clerk  of  the  cheque  to  the 

yeomen  of  the  guard.  gei\tlemen  pensioners. 

Yeomen  of  the  guard,  to  close  the  procession.    / 
On  entering  the  hall,  the  barons    mations-^the  gentlemen  waving 


Exons  of  the 

yeomen  of  the 

guard. 


of  the  cinque  ports,  bearing  the 
canopy,  proceeded  with  the  cano- 
py as  far  as  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
form, from  whence  the  king  as- 
cended to  the  throne,  and  from 
thence  retired  to  his  chamber. 

It  is  mentioned  above  that  the 
several  orders  of  knighthood  re- 
turned wearing  their  hats.  This 
was  the  case  until  they  got  to  the 
entrance  of  Westminster-hall. 
There  all  the  knights  of  the  bath 
took  off  their  hats,  as  did  some 
of  the  bishops  and  several  other 
individuals  who  took,  part  in  the 
procession.  There  were  only  two 
knights  of  the  garter  who  ap- 
peared in  the  full  dress  of  the  or- 
der. These  were  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  Leopold  and  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry.  The  no- 
ble marquis,  as  attired  in  his  robes, 
ftdded  very  considerably  to  the 
fipfendour  of  the  scene  by  his  grace- 
f^'and  elegaiiiit  appearance.  His 
lordship's  hat  was  encircled  with 
ftband'of  diamonds,  which  had  a 
^ost  brilliant  effect.  On  the  en- 
trance of  his  majesty,  he  was  receiv- 
^  with  loud  and  continued  accla- 


their  hats,  and  the  ladies  their 
handkerchiefs :  his  majesty  seem^ 
ed  to  feel  sensibly  the  enthuskuBm 
with  which  he  was  greeted,  and 
TCturned  the  salutations  widi  re- 
peated bows  to  the  assemblage 
on  both  sides  as  he  passed. up  to 
the  platform.  His  majesty  was 
evidently  fatigued,  but  we  never 
saw  him  appear  in  better  spirits* 
It  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
to  our  readers,  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed the  procession,  an  ad^ 
quate  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the 
hall  at  the  moment  when  the  pro- 
cession had  completely  passed 
through  the  triumpnal  arch.  >  The 
rich'and  gorgeous  apparel  of  the  . 
peers  and  knights,  relieved  by  the 
more  light  though  not  less  ele- 
gant dresses  of  the  ladies,  gave  a 
magnificence  to  the  scene,  which 
we  believe  has  never  been  equal- 
led at  the  coronation  of  any  so. 
vereign  of  this  country,  and  we 
think  we  might  add  of  any  coun- 
try in  Europe.  His  majesty  did 
not  ascend  the  throne  on  his 
return,  but  proceeded  immediate- 
ly to  his  chamber.  The  peers 
(H)  took 
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took  their  seats  at  tbe  tables  ap- 
pointed for  them,  and  began  to 
partake  of  the  banquet.  During 
the  interval  between  this  and  the 
return  of  his  majesty,  the  greater 
part  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  previously  occupied  the 
galteiies  retired  for  refreshments, 
or  descended  into  the  hall,  which 
they  promenaded  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  There  were  also  a  great 
ttwnber  of  persons  admitted  into 
ihe  hall,  who  it  was  evident  bad 
aot  baea  in  before.  Ihis  occasi* 
oned  toDie  sligiit  iaoonvenience  to 
Ikosa  whose  duty  obliged  them 
to  be  pesBttt  The  procession  on 
its  return  to  the  hall  was  not 
xondvcted  with  any  thing  like  the 
■ame  regularity  which  had  dis- 
liiigiiidied  its  departure.  This 
waa  pvebsbly  owing  to  the  great 
Mgae  wUch  all  the  parties  had 
^Midetgona,  and  to  their  coase- 
ipient  anxiety  to  get  ta  their 
afeats.  Some  slight  derangeoieiit 
was  occasioned  by  the  aldermen, 
whoi,  either  from  the  cause  just 
«iicntianed,  or  from  a  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  regulations  of  the 
heralds,  had  ao  sooner  got  within 
^le  trkimphal  arch,  Uiaa  they 
wsalked  over  to  one  of  the  tables, 
feaving  several  of  those  behind 
whoought  to  have  preceded  them. 
This  trifling  mistake  was  soon 
oorcacted  by  one  of  the  heralds, 
who  brought  the  worthy  magis- 
tmiea  back  to  tilieir  former  station 
in  the  procession. 

Tie  Bon^iie^. -^^  Precisely  at 
twesUy  OHBUtes  past  five  the  lord 
Ifffeat  chamberlain  issued  his  ^or- 
ders thai  the  centre  of  the  hall 
fliiB«rid  be  cleared.  This  direction 
oocasioBed  much  eonfiisioa,  not 
tmly  becauae  many  stranaers  had 
t^eea  aHowed  to  enter  the  lower 
Amts  te  the.  purpose  of  sarv^yi«(g 


the  general  arrangements,  but 
because  those  who  had  tickets  foe 
the  galleries  had  descended  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  floor. 
Lord  Gwydyr  was  under  the  ne. 
cessity  of  personally  exerting  his 
authority  with  considerable  veh^ 
mence,  in  order  to  compel  the 
attendants  of  the  earl-marshal  to 
quit  situations  intended  for  perw 
sons  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  ceremony.  A  long  in- 
terval now  occurred,  during  whidi 
the  various  officers,  and  especial- 
ly the  heralds,  made  ika  necessa- 
ry arrangements  for  the  nobility 
expected  to  return  with  hia  aaa* 
jesty.  During  this  pause  silence 
was  generally  preserved  in  expeo 
tation  of  the  return  of  hia  majea^ 
from  his  chamber. 

The  entraace  of  the  king  wa» 
announced  by  one  of  the  principri 
heralds,  who  was  followed  into 
the  hall  by  the  krd  great  cham- 
berlain and  the  dukes  of  Yoric, 
Clarence,  Cambridge,  Sussex,  aad 
Glocesler.  Prince  Leopold  hisd 
for  some  time  previously  been  en- 
gaged in  conVemation  with  some 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors. 

His  majesty  returned  in  the 
jrobes  with  which  he  had  beea 
invested  ki  the  abbey,  wearing' 
aiao  the  same  crown.  Inhiari^t 
hand  he  carried  the  aceptre,  and 
kk  his  left  the  orb,  which,  oik 
taking  his  seat  on  the  throne,  he 
delivered  to  two  peers  stationed  at 
his  side  for  the  purpose  of  reeeiv^ 
ing  them. 

The  first  course  vras  then  ser- 
ved i^.    Jt  consisted  of  tveal^- 
four  gold  covers  and  dishes»  oav* 
riad  by  as  many  gentlemen  peaai- 
oa^rs :  they  were  preceded  by  six 
-attendanu  on  the  clerk  comptrol- 
.ler,  by  two  clerks  of  the  kitchen^ 
who  received  the  dishet  Ifom  th^ 
gentlemen 
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gentlemen  pensioners,  by  die  clerk 
comptroller,  in  a  velvet  gown 
trimmed  with  silver  lace,  foy  two 
clerks  and  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth,  by  the 
comptroller  and  treasurer  of  the 
household,  and  by  four  sergeants 
at  arms  with  their  maces. 

Before  the  dishes  were  placed 
vpon  the  table  by  the  two  clerks 
of  the  kitchen,  the  great  doors  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hall  were  thrown 
open  to  the  sound  of  trumpets 
smd  clarions,  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  as  lord  high  consta* 
ble,  the  marquis  of  Anglesea,  as 
lord  high  steward,  and  lord  How- 
ard of  Effingham,  as  deputy  earl 
marshal,  entered  upon  the  floor 
on  horseback,  remaining  for  some 
minutes  under  the  archway.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  was  on  the 
left  of  the  king,  the  earl  marshal 
on  the  right,  and  the  marquis  of 
Anglesea  in  tiie  centre.  The  two 
former  were  mounted  on  beautiful 
white  horses  gorgeously  trapped, 
and  the  latter  on  his  favourite 
don-coloured  Arabian,  the  ca- 
parisons of  wliich  were  equally 
rich.  Each  was  followed  by  a 
groom,  and  by  the  head  of  the 
horses  walked  three  pages  occa- 
sionally soothing  the  animals  by 
patting  their  necks.  Their  excel- 
lent temper  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  were  managed,  how- 
ever, rendered  this  almost  need- 
less. The  manner  in  which  these 
noblemen,  and  especially  the  mar- 
quis of  Anglesea,  rode  up  the 
avenue  formed  through  the  knights 
of  the  bath,  the  knights  comman- 
ders and  companions,  the  heralds, 
the  pages,  and  a  vast  number 
of  officers,  in  every  variety  of 
fmifonn,  excited  general  admira- 
tion. 

While  the  t|ienty-£our  covers 


were  placed  upon  the  royal  table, 
these  noblemen  remained  on 
horseback  at  the  lowest  step 
leading  to  the  throne,  and  as  the 
gentlemen  pensioners  delivered 
their  dishes  they  retired  back- 
wards between  the  three  horses, 
and  so  left  the  halL  They  werei 
followed  by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  marquis  of  Anglesea,  and 
lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
backed  their  steeds  with  great 
skill  down  the  centre  of  the  hall. 
The  animcds  were  most  tractable 
and  gentle,  nor  did  they  exhiUt 
the  least  sign  of  fear  or  impa* 
tience ;  but  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  applaud  the  proceeding, 
the  horse  of  the  earl  marshal  then 
became  somewhat  alarmed,  as  in 
the  course  of  his  rehearsab.he 
-had  not  met  with  any  thing  like 
this  species  of  reception :  he  reared 
once  or  twice  but  was  soon  paoi- 
'fied  by  the  groom  in  attendance. 
As  soon  as  they  were  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  hall  the  doors  were 
closed. 

The  dishes  yet  remaining  un» 
covered,  the  basin  and  ewer  were 
presented  by  the  lord  great  cham- 
berlain that  his  majesty  might 
wash.  He  was  assisted  by  the 
earls  of  Abingdon  and  Verulam, 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Heydon  .was  in  attendance  with  a 
towel.  His  majesty  having  dip- 
ped his  fingers  in  the  rose-water, 
and  wiped  them,  returned  the 
napkin  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
performed  the  service  of  bearing 
It 

Grace  ought  to  have  been  said 
by  the  dean  of  the  chapel  royal ; 
but  some  delay  took  place,  we  be- 
lieve, in  consequence  of  his  non- 
appearance. The  king  called  Sir 
T-  Tyrwhitt,  usher  of  the  blac^ 
rod,  to  his  side,  and  sent  him  in 
(H  2)  search 
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search  of  the  lord  chamberlain, 
who,  however,  did  not  make  his 
appearance.  Grace  was  finally 
said  before  the  dishes  were  un- 
covered; but  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  it  was  wholly  inaudible. 

The  dukes  of  York,  Clarence, 
and  Sussex,  fitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  king;  and  the  dukes 
of  Cambridge  and  Glocester,  with 
prince  Leopold,  on  the  left;  the 
carver  and  assistant  carver,  the 
earh  of  Denbigh  and  Chichester, 
took  their  stations  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  attended  by  the  earls 
of  Mount-Edgcombe  and  Whit- 
worth,  who  acted  as  sewer  and 
assistant  sewer.  The  duke  of 
Devonshire  sustained  the  orb  on 
the  left  of  the  throne,  and  the 
duke  of  Rutland  the  sceptre  with 
the  dove  on  the  right,  supported 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Work- 
sop, with  the  ordinary  sceptre, 
and  the  peers  bearing  the  four 
swords.  The  tureens  and  dishes 
were  then  uncovered,  and  the  car- 
vers proceeded  to  help  his  ma- 
jesty to  gome  soup,  of  which  he 
tasted. 

The  Champion.— The  first  course 
having  been  removed,  the  atten- 
tion of  all  present  was  called  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hall  by  a  long 
and  cheerful  flourish  of  trumpets. 
The  great  gates  were  instantly 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  cham- 
pion made  his  appearance  under 
the  gothic  archway,  mounted  on 
his  piebald  charger:  this  colour, 
though  perhaps  on  some  accounts 
objectionable,  has  a  great  autho- 
rity in  chivalrous  romance  in  its 
favour,  for  Boiardo  so  describes 
the  horse  of  Argalia. 

Mr.  Dymoke  was  accompanied 
on  the  right  by  the  duke  of  WeU 
lington,  and  on  the  left  by  lord 
Howard  of  Effingham;   but  his 


polished  steel  armonr,  his  plumes^ 
and  the  trappings  of  his  steed,  in- 
stantly showed  the  capacity  in 
which  he  appeared.  He  was 
ushered  within  the  limits  of  the 
hall  by  two  trumpeters,  with  the 
arms  of  the  champion  on  their 
banners;  by  the  sergeant  trum-< 
peter,  and  by  two  sei^eants  at 
arms,  with  maces.  An  esquire  in 
half  armour  was  on  each  side,  the 
one  bearing  his  lance,  and  the 
other  his  shield  or  target:  the 
three  horsemen  were  followed  by 
grooms  and  pages. 

The  first  challenge  was  given 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  the 
trumpets  having  sounded  thrice : 
it  was  read  by  the  herald  attending 
the  champion,  in  the  following 
terms : — "  If  any  person  of  what 
degree  soever,  high  or  low,  shall 
deny  or  gainsay  our  sovereign  lord 
king  George  the  Fourth  of  th^ 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith, 
son  and  next  heir  to  our  sover- 
eign lord  king  George  the  Third, 
the  last  king  deceased,  to  be  rieht 
heir  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
united  kingdom,  or  that  he  on^ht 
not  to  enjoy  the  same,  here  is  his 
champion,  who  saiththathe  lieth, 
and  is  a  false  traitor ;  being  ready 
in  person  to  combat  with  him,  and 
in  this  quarrel  will  adventure  his 
life  against  hira  on  what  day  so- 
ever he  shall  be  appointed.* 

After  pausing  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  champion  drew  off  his  gaunt- 
let, and  threw  it  upon  the  floor, 
with  a  very  manly  and  chivalrous 
air.  As  no  one  appeared  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge,  the  herald 
took  up  the  glaive,  and  returned 
it  to  the  champion.  The  caval- 
cade then  advanced  half  way  up 
the  hall,  when  it  again  halted, 
and  the  trumpets  having  again 
sounded. 
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sounded,  the  challenge  was  read 
as  before,  the  gauntlet  thrown 
down,  and  restored  to  the  chal- 
lenger. At  the  foot  of  the  throne 
the  same  ceremony  was  a  third 
time  repeated,  the  herald  reading 
the  challenge  at  the  top  of  the 
first  flight  of  steps.  Shouts  of 
applause  and  vodferations  of 
**Long  live  the  king"  followed 
each  restoration  of  Uie  gauntlet 
to  the  champion.  His  charger 
was  considerably  alarmed  by  the 
noise,  but«he  seemed  to  have  a 
complete  command  over  him,  and 
restrained  his  action  within  limits 
suited  to  the  narrow  space  in 
which  he  could  be  permitted  to 
move^  making,  in  the  words  of^n 
old  English  poet, 

**  A  doctrinal  and  witty  hieroglyphic 
Of  a  blest  kingdom;  to  express  and  teach 
Kings  to  command  as  they  would  serve,  and 

subjects 
To  Mtrw  as  M>^  |iad  power  to  oon»niand." 

The  knightly  appearance  and 
gallant  deportment  of  the  cham- 
pion obviously  gave  considerable 
pleasure  to  his  majesty,  who,  taking 
the  goblet  that  was  presented  to 
bim  by  the  cup-bearer,  drank  to 
the  bold  challenger  with  a  corres- 
ponding air  of  gaiety.    The  cham- 
pion on  his  part  having  received 
th^  cup,  drank  to  the  king,  biit 
pronounced  the  words  "  Long  live 
his    majesty   king    George     the 
Fourth"  in  somewhat  of  a  school- 
boy tone*    Besides,  he   did  not 
rise  in  his  stirrups  at  the  time,  as 
we  apprehend  he  ought  to  have 
done.     However,  upon  the  whole, 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  passed 
oiF  with  great  eclat.     After  the 
champion  had  drained  the  cup, 
he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  pages,  who 
bore  it  away  as  the  perquisite  of 
his  master.     The  backing  out  of 
the  champion  and  of  the  duke  of 


Wellington  and  marquis  of  Angle^ 
sea  was  not  very  well  managed, 
partly  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd  on  the  floor  which  nar- 
rowed the  avenue  to  the  throne. 

The  champion  havbg  retired, 
the  second  course  was  brought  in 
by  the  gentlemen  pensioners  pre* 
cisely  in  the  same  form  as  the 
first,  the  lord  high  constable,  the 
lord  high  steward,  and  the  earl 
marshal  attending  as  before  oi^ 
horseback. 

Proclamation  of  the  Styles,-^ 
Immediately  afterwards,  Garter, 
attended  by  Clarenceux,  Norroyj 
Lyon,  Ulster,  and  the  rest  of  the 
kings  and  officers  of  arms,  pro- 
claimed his  majesty's  styles  in 
Lati^,  French,  and  £nglisht  three 
several  times ;  first  upon  the  upr 
permost  step  of  the  elevated  plat- 
form ;  next  in  the  mjddle  of  th^ 
hall ;  and  lastly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hall— the  officers  of  arms> 
before  each  proclamation,  crying, 
"  Largesse.**  After  each  proclar 
mation,  the  company  shouted 
''God  save. the  king,"  and  the^ 
ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
and  fans. 

Dinner  beine  concluded,  the 
lord  mayor  and  twelve  principal 
citizens  of  London,  as  assistants 
to  the  chief  butler  of  England,' 
accompanied  by  the  king's  cup- 
bearer and  assistant,  presented  to 
his  majesty  wine  in  a  gold  cup ; 
and  the  kinf  having  drank  there- 
of, returned  the  gold  cup  to  the 
lord  mayor  as  his  fee.  It  was  re- 
marked, that  his  majesty  was  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  the 
lord  chancellor  at  the  time  when 
the  lord  mayor  presented  himself 
to  perform  his  service.  The  king 
did  not  bow,  as  usual,  as  the 
lord  mayor  ascended  the  steps ; 
nor  on  receiving  the  cUp  was  hd 
^    allowed 
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allowed  to  kiss  the  kingfs  hand* 
•  Tk«  following  services  were  also 
performed  :-^ 

The  mayor  of  Oxford,  with 
the  eight  other  burgesses  of  that 
city,  as  assistants  to  the  lord 
mayor  md  dtisens  of  London,  as 
assistant  to  the  €kki  butler  of 
England  in  the  ofice  of  bntler, 
were  conducted  to  his  mdjesty, 
preceded  by  the  king^s  cupbearer, 
and  having  present^  to  die  king 
a  bowl  of  wine,  received  the  three 
maple  cups  for  his  fee. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lys- 
ton,  pursuant  to  his  claim,  brought 
up  a  charger  of  vrtden  to  his  ma- 
jesty's table. 

The  duke  of  AthoU,  as  lord  of 
the  I^  of  Man,  presented  his 
mnesty  with  two  fakxms. 

The  peers  tlien  rose  in  their 
seats,  and  drank  good  healtSi  and 
A  long  and  happy  reign  to  the 
king,  which  was  received  with 
tiiree  times  three  by  the  whole 
company. 

The  lord  chancellor,  who  sat  on 
the  comer  of  one  of  the  tables, 
took  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
toast  ought  not  only  to  be  received 
with  nine,  but  with  nine  times 
nine.  This  remark  did  not  pro* 
dttce  any  renewal  of  the  acclama- 
tions. ' 


*'  God  save  the  king^  followed, 
sung  in  fine  style  by  the  whde 
choir,  the  chorus  being  swelled 
by  the  company,  dl  standing* 

Hie  duke  of  Norfolk  then  said, 
'*The  king  thanks  his  peers  for 
drinking  his  health :  he  does  them 
the  honour  to  drink  their  health 
and  that  of  his  good  people.*  His 
majesty  rose,  and  bowing  three 
times  to  various  parts  of  the  im* 
mense  concourse— 

— '<  The  abstract  of  his  kingdom. 

In  all  the  bcaaty,  state,  and  tMKth  it  boiak* 

he  drank  the  health  of  all  present 
It  was  succeeded  by  long  con- 
tinued shouts  from  all  sides,  du- 
ring which  the  king  resumed  his 
seat  on  his  throne. 

Non  nobiSf  Dominey  having  been 
sung  bv  the  chour,  various  peers 
paid  their  homage  and  respects 
to  his  majesty;  after  which,  the 
king,  reeeiviBg  from  the  dirites  of 
Devonshire  and  Beaufoit  his  oib 
and  sceptre,  retired  amid  reiter- 
ated acclamations. 

The  king  quitted  the  hall  at  a 
quarter  before  eight  o'clock :  after- 
wards the  company  was  indiscrir 
minately  admitted  to  partake  of 
such  refreshments  as  remained  on 
the  tables  of  the  peers.  The  hall 
was  cleared  by  nme  o'clock. 


20. — A  heavy  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  visited  Holmfirth, 
and  did  considerable  injury  to  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Bates,  at  Win- 
neybank,  near  that  place.  An 
umnhabited  house,  which  was 
used  as  a  warehouse,  was  struck 
about  three  oclock  in  the  mom- 
ing^  the  electric  fluid,  entering 
near  the  top  of  the  house,  shat- 
tered a  stone  door-way,  threw 
down  a  chimney,  and  dblodged 


the  coping  of  the  roof,  which  was 
transported  to  the  distance  of 
twelve  yards ;  then  passing  to  the 
shear-room,  it  circulated  round 
the  room,  stripped  the  walls  of 
their  plaster,  and  finally  found  an 
exit  through  the  window.  ^  We 
are  glad  to  say  no  personal  injury 
was  sustained. 

On  the  same  day,  about,  four 

o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  die  village^ 

of  Manniogfaam,  near  Bradford, 

^  tremendous 
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was  visited  by  a  tremendous  thun- 
der storm.  Theelectricfluid^struck 
tiie  mansion  of  E.  C.  Lister,  Esq. 
of  that  place,  and  threw  down  a 
stack  of  chimnies ;  it  then  passed 
through  the  dining-room,  in  which 
about  thirty  persons  were  assem- 
bled, many  or  whom  were  slightly 
struck.  The  only  one  seriously 
injured  was  afemale  servant,  whose 
arm  was  considerably  scorched. 
Most  of  the  bell-wires  were  melted, 
and  the  walls  of  the  dining-room 
still  retain  visible  marks  of  the 
most  alarming  visitati(m. 

24. — About  three  o  clock  in  the 
momine^,  some  fishermen  were 
found  drowned  in  the  Clyde,  at 
Feat  Bog,  the  bodies  of  a  man 
and  a  woman,  both  young  per- 
sons. They  were  tied  together 
with  a  silk  handkerchief;  the 
woman  reclining  with  one  arm  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  man,  and  the 
other  round  his  waist.  They  had 
been  missing  since  the  Friday 
before.  The  woman*s  name  is 
said  to  be  M^Kenzie,  or  O'NeO, 
from  Ayr.  Whether  he,  in  a 
frantic  fit,  went  into  the  Clyde  to 
swim  over  with  the  woman  on  his 
back,  €)r  whether  they  .voluntarily 
went  into  the  river  to  drown  them- 
selves, must  remain  a  secret 

Same  dav,  a  man  named  Mor- 
timer died  at  Collumpton,  of 
voluntary  starvation.  He  had  a 
small  property,  by  which  he  had 
been  supported  for  some  years; 
but  finding  he  was  likely  to  out- 
live it,  as  it  was  reduced  to  about 
1501.,  and  feeling  the  apprehen- 
sion of  want  more  than  the  natu- 
ral love  of  life,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  ending  his  days  by 
starvation.  To  efiect  this  dread- 
ful' purpose  he  took  nothing  but 
water  for  a  month  before  he  died ; 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  his 


body  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton, 
and  a  medical  gendeman  was 
called  in,  who  advised  him  to 
take  some  nourishment,  but  this 
he  refused,  and  even  discontinued 
the  use  of  water.  In  this  way  he 
Subsisted  another  week,  whea 
nature  yielded  the  contest 

US. — Poisomng  by  Mistake.'^ 
An  inquisitiosi  was  held  before 
Thomas  Higgs,  Esq.  coroner,  on 
the  body  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
a  gentieman  residing  at  No.  10, 
Queeiv-street,    Grosv^nor-square, 
who  on  Friday  night  having  a 
pain  in  his  head,  was  advised  to 
take  a  dose  of  salts.    He  stated 
to  one  of  the  family  that  he  had 
a  quantity  of  salts  by  him  in  a 
box:  he  mixed  about  an  ounce 
of  it  in  some  warm  water,  and 
went  into  his  bed  room  and  drank 
it.     He  was  immediately  seized 
with  excruciating  pains,  and  it 
was  discovered  upon  the  arrival 
of  Mr,    Fordham,    surgeon^    of 
North  Audley-street,  tiiat  he  had 
taken  oxalic  acid  (which  is  used 
for  cleaning  boot  tops)  by  mis- 
take.   The  unfortunate  man  died 
in  a  few  mmutes  after  the  aoci-* 
dent,  in  the  greatest  agony.   The 
internal  coat  of  his  stomach  was 
entirely  destroyed.     After  hear- 
ing evidence,  proving   that  the 
ddeterious  potion  was  taken  by 
accident,  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict **  died  from  taking  a  quan- 
tity of  oxalic  add,  by  mistake  for 
Epsom  salu/     The  paper  was 
produced    in    which    the  oxalic 
acid  was  wrapped;  it  was  a  piece 
of  a  newspaper.    The  jury  recom- 
mended m^  future,  that  chemists 
should  have  the  word  ''poison* 
printed  on   the  paper  in  which 
such  dangerous  ingredients  were 
enclosed. 

31. — ^About  half  past   eleven 
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o*clock,  his  majesty  left  his  pa^ 
lace  in  Pall-mall^  on  his  way  to 
Ireland.  His  majesty  went  in  his 
plain  dark  travelling  carriage^ 
attended  by  lord  Graves,  as  the 
lord  in  waiting,  escorted  by  a 
party  of  the  14th  light  dragoons. 
The  king  proceeded  as  far  as 
Kingston  with  his  pwn  horses, 
and  from  thence  to  Portsmouth 
with  post  horses.  His  majesty 
was  to  embark  and  dine  on  board 
the  royal  yacht. 

—An  invention  has  been  made 
by  a  young  man  belonging  to 
Mauchhne;  Mr.  Andrew  Smith 
of  the  Water  of  Air  Stone  manu* 
factory.  This  is  an  instrument 
for  copying  drawings,  &c.|  called 
by  the  learned  who  have  seen  it 
an  apograph.  It  is  so  constructed, 
that  drawings  of  any  kind  may 
be  copied  by  it  upon  paper,  cop- 
per, or  any  other  substance  capa- 
ble of  receiving  an  impression, 
upon  a  scale  either  extended, 
reduced,  or  the  same  as  the  ori- 
ginal. The  arts,  we  understand, 
mmish  no  instance  of  an  instru- 
ment resembling  this,  either  in  its 
appearance  or  operation,  save 
what  is  called  the  pantograph, 
and  even  from  this  machine  it 
differs  materially.  The  beam  in 
the  former  is  suspended  vertically 
from  an  universal  joint,  whereas 
the  beam  of  the  latter  is  supported 
on  an  horizontal  plane.  There  is 
also  a  counterpoise  added  to  the 
apograph  above  the  centre  of 
motion,  which  relieves  the  hand 
almost  entirely  of  the  weight  it 
would  otherwise  have  to  sustain 
when  the  beam  is  gut  of  the  ver- 
tical position. 

— A  gentleman  at  Tickton- 
bridge,  near  Beverley,  has  in  his 
possession  and  on  his  premises, 
two  curiosities;    one  is   a  bitch 


fox  with  her  four  young  cubs,  and 
the  other  a  wasp's  nest,  woven  to 
and  suspended  from  a  gooseberry 
blanch.  The  fox  and  her  cubs 
were  taken  out  of  an  earth  not 
more  than  300  yards  from  the 
gentleman's  house,  when  the  cubi 
were  very  young,  and  have  been 
since  suckled  and  supported  by 
their  mother.  Though  these 
animals  have  been  much  looked 
at  and  occasionally  handled,  they 
still  retain  much  of  that  shyness 
which  marks  them  in  their  wild 
state.  As  soon  as  they  are  con- 
sidered old  enough  to  provide  for 
themselves,  they  are  to  be  turned 
into  Bentley-wood,  in  hopes  of 
furnishing  amusement  in  the  whi- 
ter to  those  who  enjoy  a  fox- 
chase.  The  wasp's  nest  at  pre- 
sent resembles  in  colour  a  piece 
of  unbleached  cotton,  and  in  size 
is  as  large  as  a  boy's  head ;  the 
entrance  seems  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

—The  iron-bar  bridge,  mea* 
suring  437  feet  between  the  points 
of  suspension,  erected  last  sum- 
mer over  the  Tweed,  near  Pax- 
ton  Ford,  about  six  miles  above 
Berwick,  by  captain  S.  Brown, 
R.N.  proves  of  such  advantage 
to  the  country,  that  on  ascertain- 
ing the  expense  of  this  bridge,  the 
trustees  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country  interested  in  the  work, 
have,  with  proper  liberality,  voted 
the  captain  one  thousand  gaineas 
over  and  above  his  estimate. 
Captain  Brown  is  now  far  advan- 
ced in  the  erection  of  a  Pier  of 
Suspension,  on  the  same  principle, 
west  from  Newhaven,  near  Eain- 
burgh,  which  is  to  extend  700 
feet  into  the  sea,  and  will  admit 
of  steam  vessels  and  other  craft 
coming  alongside  at  low  water. 
The  difficulty,  therefore^  of  landing; 

^  ih 
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in  the  surf  upon  that  ru^^ 
part  of  the  coast  will  be  avoided, 
llie  expense  of  this  operation  will 
he  a  mere  trifle  when  compaiced 
with  an  erection  of  masonry. 

— As  an  instance  of  the  re- 
markable drought  this  season, 
Xochlomond  has  lately  fallen  seven 
feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
water  mark;  and  persons  pass 
and  repass  between  two  of  the 
islands  on  stepping  stones,  which 
have  been  placed  there  this  week, 
and  of  which  there  is  no  former 
vestige.  A  great  many  old  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  have 
gone  thither  to  have  the  gratifi- 
cation of  walking  across,  and  they 
all  declare  that  they  do  not  re- 
member the  loch  ever  having  been 
so  low. 

.—A  goldfinch  has  built  her 
nest  in  the  same  pear-tree,  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Holliday,  at  Cal- 
derbridge,  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  This  year  the  young 
were  taken  from  the  nest  and  put 
into  a  cage  on  the  tree,  where 
they  were  regularly  fed  by  the 
old  ones.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  old  birds  have  built  again 
in  the  same  tree ;  the  young  ones 
were  taken  as  before,  put  into 
the  cage,  and  are  carefully  at- 
tended to  by  their  parents.. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  important  law  introducing 
a  new  system  of  indirect  taxes, 
has  passed  the  second  chamber  of 
the  states  general.  There  have 
been  few  questions  in  which  opini- 
ons have  been  so  directly  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  chamber,  and 
at  the  same  time. so  nearly  balan- 
ced by  the  number  of  their  advo- 
cates. It  is  a  contest  between 
the  advocates  of  a  free  trade, 
and  those  of  the  prohibitive  Sys- 
tem.   The  members  representing 
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the  old  dutch  provinces  were  in 
favor  of  the  free  trade,  and  those 
of  the  southern  (formerly  Austrian) 
provinces  in  favour  of  the  prohi- 
bitive system,  fearing  that  a  free 
trade  will  injure  their  manufac- 
tures. Both  sides  of  the  ques* 
tion  were  supported  with  great 
ability.  Count  Hogendorp,  in 
favor  of  the  law,  developed  at 
CTeat  length  the  advantages  of  a 
nee  trade,  and  the  disadvantages 
of  the  prohibitive  system.  He 
quoted  Great  Britain  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  shewed  that  the  pro- 
hibitive system  was  the  cause  of 
the  great  number  of  poor  with 
which  the  kingdom  was  burthen- 
ed ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  as- 
cribed the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Holland  to  a  free  trade ;  he  was 
confident  that  the  proposed  law 
would  animate  foreign  commerce, 
which  supports  the  internal  trade ; 
he  did  not  fear  that  the  duties  on 
consumption  would  have  the  ill- 
consequences  apprehended^  and 
was  persuaded  that  the  law  would 
prove  equally  advantageous  to 
both  the  great  divisions  of  the 
kingdom.  M.  Von  Alphen  thought 
the  prohibitive  system  could  not 
be  any  longer  maintained;  that 
situated  as  the  kingdom  was,  the 
whole  land  and  sea  forces  of  the 
state,  if  employed  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, would  not  do  so  without 
destroying  commercT?  itself.  He 
considered  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  system  ail  a  return^  to 
sound  sense.  Among  the  mem- 
bers who  spoke  on  the  other  side, 
M.  Lecoq  thought  the  new  system 
could  be  of  advantage  only  to  . 
Amsterdam,  and  that  the  whole 
kingdom  ought  not  to  be  sacrifi- 
ced to  one  city.  M.  de  Seurs  said, 
that  he  preferred  the  most  rigo- 
rous system  of  prohibition  to  a 

fitc 
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free  trade;  and  M.  Gendebien 
said,  that  foreigners,  when  the? 
saw  coffee  free,  and  beer  taxed, 
would  imagine  that  common 
sense  had  ned  from  the  Nether* 
lands.  The  debate,  which  was 
began  on  the  28th,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  renewed  in  the  evening, 
was  again  continued  on  the  39th, 
in  the  morning,  and  finally  con- 
cluded in  the  evening  sitting  of 
the  same  day,  which  lasted  till 
mid-night«  The  ministers  having 
been  heard  in  defence  of  the  law^ 
the  question  was  put  and  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  only  of  four 
votes,  there  being  fifty-five  for, 
and  fifty-one  against  it.— Only 
four  members  were  absent. 

PORTUGAJL. 

During  the  sitting  ofthecortes, 
on  the  4th,  a  note  from  the  minis- 
ter of  the  marine  was  received, 
stating  that  the  squadron  in  which 
his  majesty  was  on  board  were  in 
sight  on  the  5th,  he  landed.  It 
was  five  o'clock  when  his  majesty 
entered  the  hall  of  the  cortes. 
supported  by  the  secretary  Fol- 
gueiras,  preceded  by  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  cortes,  and  accompa- 
nied by  all  the  officers  of  his  royal 
household ;  and  having  taken  his 
seat  on  the  throne,  the  book  of 
the  holy  gospels  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  president,  on  which 
his  majesty  laying  his  hand,  pro- 
nounced the  following  oath: — 
**.I,  John  VI.  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  by  the  constitution,  king  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
Brazil,  and  Algarve,  swear  upon 
the  holy  gospels,  to  maintain  the 
eatholic,  apostolic,  roman  religi- 
on ;  to  observe,  and  cause  to  be 
observed,  the  bases  of  the  consti- 
tution decreed  by  the  general, 
extraordinary,  and  constituent 
eortes   of  uia    Portuguese   na« 


tion,  and  die  constitution  which 
they  shall  make ;  and  to  be  in  aS 
respects  faithful  to  the  said  na- 
tion.* 

TURKEY. 

The  accounts  from  Turkey  con- 
tinue  to  be  so  vague  and  contra- 
dictory, that  we  neither  know  how 
to  reconcile  them^  nor  to  choose 
between  them.  In  the  Morea, 
and  the  islands  of  die  Archipela- 
go, it  is  said  that  the  standard  of 
the  cross  has  been  very  generally 
raised;  and  that  the  turks  have 
suffered  great  reverses,  which 
have  inspired  the  insu^ents  with 
fresh  spirits.  Epirus  is  stated  to 
hold  out  against  the  turks ;  and 
Macedonia  and  lUyria  to  have 
become  almost  free.  Hie  turkish 
government  betray  great  alarm, 
and  are  using  every  effort  to 
strengthen  their  naval  and  milita* 
ry  resources. 

RUSSIA. 

Crcnitadiy  Jvhf  IB, 
A  great  calamity^  which  has 
been  added  to  innumerable  other 
misfortunes,  at  Bucharest,  has 
caused  me  to  make  my  escape 
from  that  unhappy  city.  There 
has  been  an  eartnquake,  accom- 
panied by  a  more  violent  storm 
than  the  inhabitants  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  taken  place;  about 
1,400  houses  have  been  destroy- 
ed ;  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants perished  in  the  ruins.  A 
shower  of  hail,  as  large  as  a  nut, 
destroyed  the  trees  which  the 
storm  had  spared,  and  also  some 
peasants  who  were  in  the  open 
fields,  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  crops.  The  Turkish  soldiery, 
siezed  with  a  superstitious  terror, 
exclaimed— "The  infidel Ypsilan- 
ti,  whom  we  are  seeking  «I>pn 
earth,  has  ascended  to  the  skies 
to  fight  with  us  from  tibence." 
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Tbe  plains  of  Walacfaia,  ^ich 
I  traversed  from  Bucharest  to  the 
frontiers^  formerly  so  beautiM 
and  fertile,  now  present  the  ap* 
pearance  of  desolation  and  ruin^ 
the  dead  bodies  with  which  they 
are  covered  infect  the  air;  nothings 
is  to  be  heard  but  the  mournful 
bowlings  with  which  the  dogs, 
having  lost  their  mastersy  fill  the 
forests  and  fields :  no  more  men, 
nor  towns,  nor  villages — the  bar- 
barians have  destroyed  every 
thing,  even  the  fruit-trees,  to  grar 
tify  their  savage  fury :  more  dian 
20,000  persons,  the  greater  parjt 
of  them  women  and  children,  have 
been  dragged  into  slavery  beyond 
the  Danube*  Aged  men  and  wo» 
oien  are  massacred  without  mep- 
cy»  and.the  lives  of  young  women 
only  are  spared,  who  are<le6tined 
for  the  Harem,  and  those  of  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  up  in  the  Ma- 
hometan religion:  the  convents 
^md  churches  are  every  where 
razed  from  thdr  foundations:  in 
a  convent  of  women,  tiiose  who 
were  advanced  in  years  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  young  fe- 
males carried  into  slavery. 

The  Waluchian  troops,  who  base- 
ly betrayed  in  battle  the  interests 
of  their  country,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  their  companions  in  arms, 
are  recovering  from  their  error 
when  too  late,  and  rallying  round 
Jordaki,  a  Greek  of  Thessaly,  and 
formeiiy  a  commander  in  the  mi- 
litia of  his  country.  Despair  has 
given  them  fresh  courage,  and 
they  have  gained  severfll  partial 
advantages  over  the  Turks,  who 
have  been  repulsed  at  several 
points  with  the  loss  of  upwards 
of  4,000  men. — C<m$tituH<ml. 

AFRICA. 

IsU  of  Bwarhim.^On  the  27th 
of  February,  at  ten  o'clock  iii 


the  morning,  the  weather  bein^ 
cloudy,  a  firightiul  noise  was  heard 
like  that  of  a  loud  clap  of  thunder^ 
produced  by  tbe  explosion  of  a 
column  of  fire  and  smoke  from  the 
crater,  of  the  volcano.  The  clear- 
ness of  the  rest  of  the  day  prevent- 
ed a  foil  enjoyment  of  this  brilliant 
horror;  but  on  the  arrival  of  night 
a  pillar  was  perceived,  formed  of 
masses  of  fire  and  inflamed  mat- 
ter, shooting  majestically  to  a 
prodigious  height,  and  falling  with 
a  crash  which  inspired  terror. 
The  brightness  which  it  diffused 
was  such,  that  over  all  the  extent 
of  this  quarter  a  letter  could  be 
read  by  the  light  of  this  prodigy. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  night 
three.rivers  of  fire  were  discovered 
opening  a  passage  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  a  little  below 
the  crater,  and  taking  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  high  road* 
On  the  9th  of  March  one  of  them 
had  passed  it,  leaving  a  line  of 
lava  six  feet  high  by  twenty  broad, 
and  rolled  to  me  sea  over  an  ex- 
tent of  thirty  poles,  throwing  up 
the  water  to  such  a  height,  that 
it  fell  down  in  the  shape  of  rain. 

At  the  moment  of  the  erup- 
tion, a  shower,  composed  of  black- 
ish ashes,  of  gold  coloured  glass, 
sulphurous  particles,  fell  in  the 
vicmi^  of  the  volcano.  It  rained 
thus  for  two  hours.  On  the  9th 
of  March  we  experienced  an  earth- 

2uake,  which  was  of  so  short  a 
uration,  that  we  could  not  deter- 
mine its  direction.  From  the  first 
moment  of  the  eruption  to  the  day 
on  which  I  write,  the  volcano  has 
not  ceacied  to  bum.  On  the  1st 
of  this  month,  it  threw  out  sudi 
a  quantity  of  smoke,  that  the 
higher  parts  of  the  island  were 
covered  by  it.  On  the  2nd  the 
rain  was  so  abundant,  that  the 
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ann  of  the  lava  reaching  to  the 
•ea  was  extinguished ,  and  on  the 
4th  could  be  passed  without  much 
danger. 

An  observer,  says,  that  at  this 
moment  the  second  arm  'of  the 
lava  has  reached  the  high  road  on 
a  base  double  the  breadth  of  the 
former,  or  sixty  poles,  and  that* 
the  third  is  200. 

The  lava  produced  by  the  vol- 
cano of  Bourbon  does  not  at  all 
resemble  that  produced  by  Vesu* 
Tius  and  £tna:  the  lava  of  the 
two  latter  volcanos  is  compact, 
hard,  and  not  porous:  trinkets 
and  snufT-bozai  are  made  of  it, 
which  take  a  polish  finer  than 
marble.  The  pavement  of  Naples 
is  made  of  square  blocks  from 
Mount  Vesuvius,  and  it  is  so  slip- 
pery that  in  time  of  rain  we  might 
skate  upon  it  as  on  ice.  The  lava 
of  Bourbon  is  a  species  of  scoria, 
of  a  black  colour,  and  presents 
the  aspect  of  iron  dross. 

Egypt, — In  the  journey  to  Don- 
eolab,  in  company  with  the  expe- 
dition under  the  direction  of  Is- 
mael  Bey,  M.  Frederick  Caillaud 
halted  some  time  at  Thebes,  where 
he  made  an  interesting  discovery. 
On  the  17th  of  August  last,  he 
found  in  one  of  the  subterraneans 
of  Thebes,  a  mummy  coeval  with 
the  time  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
head  of  the  embalmed  personage 
is  a  gilt  crown,  in  the  form  of  a 
lotus.  The  body  is  wrapped  up 
in  bandelets,  after  the  Egyptian 
manner.  On  the  case  or  sarco- 
phagus, which  envelops  the  mum- 
my, inscriptions  are  visible,  some 
in  Greek  and  others  in  hiero- 
glyphics. On  the  right  side  there 
appears,  tied  with  fillets,  a  manu- 
script on  papyrus,  in  the  Greek 
language.  The  linen  that  covers 
the  muminy  is  overspread  with 


Eg3rptian  subjects  and  hieroglyphic 
signs.  In  the  interior  of  ^e  case 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  repre- 
sented. 

AMERICA. 

The  United  States'  sloop  Pea- 
cock sailed  from  Civita  Vecchia, 
April  1 3,  whither  she  was  sent  by 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  to  receive 
from  Rome  the  monument  to  Wash" 
ingtofty  for  the  State  of  North  Ca- 
rolina; it  was  brought  in  th^  Pea- 
cock to  Algesiras,  where  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge  received  it  on 
board  the  Columbus,  it  being  so 
large  that  it  could  not  be  got  down 
the  hatches  of  the  Peacock,  but 
was  lashed  on  deck;  in  this  situa- 
it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  tmst  it 
across  the  Atlantic :  it  is  put  up 
in  two  packages,  each  weighing 
nearly  four  tons. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

It  is  lamentable  that  human 
blood  should  continue  to  be  shed 
in  the  Spanish  provinces  under 
the  enlightened  auspices  of  the 
Spanish  cortes.  These  lensla- 
tors  have  yet,  it  seems,  to  learn 
that  colonies  are  of  no  other  use 
to  a  state  than  to  extend  undue 
influence  and  power  of  corruption; 
and  that  even  commerce  is  im- 
proved by  freedom.  The  inde- 
pendents, however,  proceed  suc- 
cessfully, though  subdivided,  by 
the  meliorations  in  Old  Spain; 
and  if  the  last  accounts  are  to  be 
credited,  Mexico  is  likely  to  be 
raised  into  an  independent  repub- 
lic ;  and  as  such,  we  predict  that 
it  will  soon  become  the  most  im- 
portant state  on  the  globe.  In 
the  Caraccas  success  vacillates; 
.and  in  Peru  the  Cljilian  army  still 
keeps  the  field,  apparently  m  the 
hope  of  wearing  down  the  royalists 
without  a  battle. 
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"WEST   INDIES. 

Private  letters  from  Havannah 
have  been  received  to  the  9th  of 
May,  which  represent  the  island 
as  being  sickly.  A  fever  also  pre- 
vailed among  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour.  The  new  tariff  was  sus- 
pended up  to  the  time  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  vessel  bringing 
these  accounts  there.  A  letter  of 
the  8th  of  May,  from  a  merchant 
at  Havannah,  says,  '*  The  duties 
levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  bv  the  new  tariff  have  been 
extremely  injurious ;  and  I  find  that 
I  have  a  fair  prospect  of  having  the 
duties,  I  have  paid,  returned  to  me. 
The  tariff  itself  produced  such  ill 
consequences  that  it  was  only 
acted  upon  for  a  few  days." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Barba- 
doeSf  dated  June  1 1 . — "  We  are 
sorry  to  announce  the  intelligence 
of  a  most  dreadful  fire,  which  took 
place  at  Bridge  Town,  Barbadoes, 
Jnne  10th,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  baker :  the  con- 
flagration soon  spread  in  all  di- 
rections, with  the  most  alarming 
rapidity,  and  the  town  presented  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  dismay 
which  no  pencil  could  depict.  A 
strong  south-east  wind  added  to 
the  fury  of  the  flames.  The  inha- 
bitants were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  immediate  exertion ; 
nevertheless,  so  great  was  their 
amazement  that  they  were  unable 
to  render  the  least  assistance,  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  4th  (or  King's 
Own)  regiment  of  foot,  who,  with 
the  utmost  alacrity  and  sangfroid^ 
threw  aside  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, rushed  into  the 
flamesr^n^ly  &t  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  saved  many  individuals  from 
the  devouring  element;  and  at 
the  same  time  preserved  much 


valuable  property,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  destroyed  or 
plundered.  In  fact,  the  exertions 
of  the  officers  and  men  were  be- 
yond all  praise,  and  will  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island.  Upwards  of 
60  houses  were  consumed.  We 
are  much  indebted  to  Gen.  Main- 
waring  for  his  exertions,  and  th^ 
prompt  assistance  afforded  by 
the  garrison,  but  for  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  must 
have  been  burned.'* 

AUGUST. 

OEEAT    BRITAIN. 

2.— -The  town  of  Gravesend 
became  the  scene  of  much  bustle, 
in  consequence  of  an  elopement 
which  took  place  between  an 
officer,  said  to  be  in  the  guards, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  general. 
An  attachment  had  subsisted  for 
some  time  between  the  parties; 
their  union,  however,  was  opposed 
by  the  family  of  the  young  lady, 
who  determined  to  prevent  it  by 
sending  her  to  the  East  Indies. 
She  was  put  on  board  a  vessel 
lying  off  Gravesend,  in  company 
with  her  fether  and  brothers,  and 
was  to  have  sailed  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Her  lover  by  some 
means  gained  information  of  her 
situation,  and  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action  with  a  determi- 
nation of  making  an  effort  to  re- 
cover his  fair  one.  He  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  request  to  Her  that 
she  woyld  hold  herself  in  readi- 
ness to  escape,  if  a  boat  with 
certain  marks  should  approach 
the  ship.  About  seven  m  the 
evening  he  started  in  disguise, 
with  four  dexterous  rowers,  and 
as  he  neared  the  ship,  he  perceived 
with  his  glass  the  lady  walking 
the  deck;  he  boldly  approached; 

and 
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tad  in  an  instant  the  fiur  damsel, 
in  the  presence  of  her  father  and 
brothers,  who  had  not  the  slights 
est  suspicion  that  such  a  coifp  de 
maim  was  in  contemplation,  slip- 
ped down  the  side  of  the  yessel, 
and  was  carried  off.  They  were 
quickly  pursued  to  Gravesend, 
whexe  they  were  delayed  in  pro- 
curing post  horses,  and  fortune 
once  more  appeared  to  be  against 
them.  The  father  and  brothers 
accidentally  entered  the  very 
house  where  the  fugitives  were, 
and  insisted  that  the  lady  should 
be  given  up.  By  this  time  the 
chcumstances  of  the  case  were  all 
known  in  the  town,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  the  captain  by  some 
of  the  resident  watermen,  who 
are  always  upon  the  look-out  for 
what  they  term  **  a  lark,"  that 
when  all  was  ready  he  should  not 
be  prevented  from  carrying  off 
the  object  of  his  wishes.  A  chaise 
imd  four  was  soon  procured,  when 
a  determined  scufBe  took  place; 
might,  however,  overcame  right, 
ana  again  had  the  friends  the 
mortiScation  of  seeing  the  lady 
fly  before  their  faces.  They  were 
quickly  followed  to  London,  and 
traced  as  far  as  Charing-cross, 
where  no  further  clue  could  be 
gamed  to  guide  pursuit 

Same  duty,  as  lord  Breadat- 
bane's  wood-ofScer  and  game- 
keeper were  both  on  one  horse, 
crossing  the  river  Lochay,  on  the 
ford  ''  Caisleach  dhubh,"  the 
swell  in  the  river  rendered  it  dan- 
j;erous  to  attempt  *the  ford,  which 
IS  very  rapid.  The  horse  stum- 
bled, and  both  the  men  fell  off 
into  the  river.  The  wood-officer 
had  a  hold  of  the  bridle,  by  which 
means  he  was  providentially 
saved ;  the  gamekeeper  never  got 
on  his  feet,  and  was  taken  away 


rapidly  by  the  stream  until  he 
went  to  bundnaireachan.  His 
corpse  was  not  found  till  next 
day. 

8. — ^At  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  Earl  Moira  smack  packet 
left  the  pier-head  at  Liverpool, 
on  her  voyage  to  Dublin,  with 
from  100  to  1 10  persons  on  board, 
including  the  crew»  which  consis- 
ted of  about  six  persons.  The 
wind  blew  strong  from  the  W.N.W. 
and  after  passing  the  Gut  Buoy^ 
No.  1.  in  attempting  to  tack,  the 
vessel  missed  stays,  and  struck  on 
Burbo  Bank. 

Alarmed  by  this  accident,  and 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  a 
number  of  the  passengers  requested 
the  captain  to  put  back  for  Liver- 
pool, but  he  was  unfortunatel]r  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  and  havin^^ 
again  eot  into  deep  water,  he  pur- 
sued his  voyage.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  vessel  again  missed 
stays,  and  grounded  on  the  Whaif 
Bank,  off  Mock  Be^ar.  The 
top  mast  was  then  struck,  and 
the  captain  and  crew  assured  the 
passengers  that  there  was  no 
danger.  When  the  flood  tide  set 
in,  the  vessel  began  to  heave,  and 
struck  the  bank  with  so  much 
vioknce,  that  at  half  past  two 
o*clock  in  the  morning  she  was 
filled  with  water  fore  and  aft,  and 
the  pumps  became  wholly  ineffec- 
tual. The  passengers  now  wished 
a  signal  of  distress  to  be  hoisted, 
but  the  captain,  stupified  by  liquor^ 
would  not  consent. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock^ 
the  water  forced  away  the  cabin 
deck  windows,  and  the  lugsage, 
provisions,  &c.  were  floated  up, 
the  sea  breaking  over  them.  The 
waves  increased  along  with  the 
rising  tide,  and  at  last  brought 
the  vessel  on  her  broadside*  Soon 
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after  the. boat  and  deck  luoiber 
were  washed  overboard.  All  who 
were  able  now  got  upon  the 
ghrouds,  and  some  held  on  by 
ropes  fastened  to  the  bulwarks, 
or  to  wherever  they  could  find  to 
keep  them  out  of  water,  it  bemg^ 
then  breast  high  on  deck,  and 
nothing  but  the  weather  gunnel 
and  mast  to  be  seen.  In  this 
manner,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren clung,  until  exhausted  by 
the  continuance  of  the  waves  that 
burst  over  them,  they  began  to 
drop  from  their  hold  and  were 
overwhelmed.  One  tremendous 
wave  which  struck  the  weather 
bow,  carried  off  from  ten  to  fifteen 
poor  souls  at  once,  and  eveiv 
succeeding  wave  appeared  to  mark 
its  victims;  the  survivors  had 
scarcely  time  to  breathe  be- 
tween. 

The  captain  was  among  the  first 
who  perished.  A  woman  with 
two  cnildren  was  washed  from  her 
Jiold,  and  they  all  three  perished, 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Out 
of  ten  men  who  clung  to  the  ropes, 
seven  were  washed  overboard  by 
a  tremendous  wave. 

It  is  impossible  to  leam  the 
exact  number  of  those  who  pe- 
rished, but  it  may  be  safely  stated 
at  fifty  souls.  Many  of  the  pa»- 
sengers  were  of  the  most  respeo- 
table  *  families  on  their  way  to 
meet  his  majesty  in  Ireland,  and 
carried  with  them  considerable 
property.  All  tine  survivors  state 
the  accident  to  have  originated 
Vi  the  intoxication  of  the  captain 
and  his  mate,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew,  the  steward  and 
one  or  two  others  only  having 
done  their  duty. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
die  Hoylake  life-boat  arrived, 
sad  tQok  on  board  about  thirty 


of  the  paaaeogers,  all  mndi  ex- 
hausted, and  some  of  them  in  a 
dying  state.  A  second  boat  ar- 
rived from  Liverpool  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  received  about  eight 
more  of  the  passengers.  Before 
the  third  boat  arrived,  the  deck 
of  the  earl  Moira  was  borne  up 
by  the  sea,  and  the  mast  feu. 
Many  of  the  women  were  swept 
away,  but  about  twelve  persons 
got  into  this  boat.  There  were 
five  ladies  cabin  passengers,  only 
one  of  whom  was  saved.  Out  of 
eighty-three  cabin  passengers, 
sixteen  only  were  savcd« 

1 1.^ — A  curious  fish,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  species  Icnomi 
among  sailors  by  the  name  of 
Johnny  Dory,  was  found  entan- 
gled behind  the  paling  of  a  sea 
fence,  below  Duamore  harbour. 
It  must  have  got  into  this  situa- 
tion during  high  water.     When 
found,  the  water  had  left  it,  and 
it  was  heard  bleating  like  a  lamb, 
which  it  continued  to  do  till  the 
fisher  who  first  made  the  disco- 
very killed  it    It  was  carried  to 
Dunmore-houSe.  It  weighed  forty- 
two  pounds,  was  three  feet  long 
and  twenty  inches  broad.     The 
colour  of  the  fish  was  black,  with 
laree  whitish  spots  on  the  sides^ 
wiUkout  any  scales;  the  eyes  as 
large  as  those  of  a  horse;   the 
mouth  quite  round,  without  teeth, 
and  so  large  as  to  admit  a  man's 
himd  freely;  and  round  the  exr 
tremity  of  the  mouth  is  a  folding 
of  the  skin,  resembling  a  swine's 
snout.    The  belly  only  was  fat, 
and  the  flesh  resembled  veal  in 
taste.    A  person  from  the  West 
Indies  described  it  as  a  native  of 
that  country;  that  he  had  seen 
many,  but  none  near  so  large. 

12. — In    the    evening,    about 
seven  o'clock,  as  a  punt  belonging 
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to  the  Avon  pleasure  boat  of 
Bristol,  was  coming  up  the  river 
with  five  person's  on  board,  she 
came  in  contact  with  a  rope  that 
was  fastened  across  the  river, 
from  a  sloop  which  was  grounded 
on  the  mud,  near  Cumberland 
Basin,  when  the  people  on  board 
the  sloop  not  slacking  down  the 
line,  the  boat  was  upset,  and  one 
man  drowned,  who  has  left  a 
wife  and  three  children  totally 
depending  upon  him  for  support. 
Two  grappled  on  the  rope  and 
were  taken  off;  the  others  swam 
on  shore. 

13.— This  morning,  a  most  dis* 
tressing  event  happened  at  one 
of  die  Slatherill  coal  pits,  near 
Audley,  in  Staffordshire.     Owing 
to  the  wakes  and  races  in   the 
neighbourhood,  the  pit  had  been  , 
unemployed  the  previous  week, 
and  in  consequence  an  increased 
accumulation  of  inflammable  gas 
had  taken  place;   notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  usual  caution  of 
suspending    a    chafing-dish,     or 
lamp  of  fire,  in  the  communica- 
ting pit,  to  rarify  the  air,  and 
draw  out  Ae  obnoxious  part  from 
the  working  pit,  was  not  taken 
uptil  the  mommg  of  the  accident, 
which    when     in    regular    work 
should  be  done    the    preceding 
evening.      About    eight    o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  abovp 
named,  four  men  and  five  youths 
were  at  work  in  the  pit,  when  the 
inflammable  gas  came  in  contact 
with  the  flame  of  the  candle  by 
which   they  were   working,   and 
ignited,  when  a  roost  tremendous 
explosion    took  place,    and  the 
flame  issued  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  as  from  a  furnace;  the 
whole  of  the  party  became  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  effects  produced. 
Soon  as   possible,  means   were 


taken  for  descending  the  pit; 
several  persons  went  down,  but 
were  unable  to  proceed  for  want 
of  pure  air,  and  sustained ,  injury 
in  the  attempt;  one  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  recovery  is  con- 
sidered doubtful,  in  consequence 
of  a  second  explosion.  About 
eight  in  the  evening  two  men  de- 
scended, and  found  the  bodies  of 
the  sufferers,  and  they  were  brought 
forth  from  the  pit  in  a  very 
mangled  condition.  The  remains 
of  the  deceased  were  interred  in 
Audley  church  yard  on  Thursday 
last.  Four  men  of  the  name  of 
Bamett,  a  father,  two  sons,  and 
a  grandson,  were  among  the 
sufferers. 

16.— The   following   dreadful 
outrage  was   committed   in  the 
neighbourhood    of  Aughnacloy, 
county  of  Tyrone.      Four   men 
employed  in  valuing  the  tithes  in 
the  united  parishes  of  Aughaloo 
and  Carntul,  midway  between  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Knox  and  Bal- 
lyawly,  on  the  mail-coach  road, 
were  attacked  by  a  number  of 
persons  disguised,  and  beat  in 
such   an.  inhuman  manner    that 
one  of  them  expired  in  about  two 
hours  after,  and  it  is  expected' that 
one  of  the  others  will  not  recover, 
his  skull  being  dreadfully  frac- 
tured, and  he  otherwise  unmerci- 
fully abused.      An  inquest    was 
held  on  the  body  by  Mr.  Stewart 
Mulligan,  one  of  the  coroners  fbr 
the  county,  who  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict that  the  deceased  was  mur- 
dered by  some  persons  unknown. 
17.— Early  this  morning,  a  inan 
and  his  wife,  with  a  young  child, 
ventured  on  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  sands  from  Parkgate  to  Flint, 
with  a  horse  and  cart  loaded  with 
herrings.     We  understand,  that 
this  is  aometimes  done  at  low 
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water  by  persons  who  are  particu- 
larly conversant  with  the  track, 
though,  at  the  best,  it  is  a 
hazardous  undertaking.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  proved  fatally 
disastrous  to  the  whole  party. 
Whether  they  were  actually  sur- 
rounded by  the  tide,  or,  missing 
their  proper  direction,  had  inad- 
vertently suddenly  plunged  into 
deep  water,  we  are  not  precisely 
informed ;  but  the  man,  woman, 
and  child,  with  the  horse,  were 
all  drowned.  When  the  Flint 
boat  passed  up  to  Chester,  on 
Friday  morning,  the  horse  was 
seen  floating  on  the  water;  the 
body  of  the  infant  was  found  in 
the  course  of  the  day^  but  we 
hare  not  heard  whether  the  bodies 
of  the  parents  have  been  discovered. 

22.— The  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms seized  in  our  harbour,  having 
contraband  goods  on  board,  the 
Dutch  dogger,  Nieu  Hoop,  Gys- 
bert  Ver  Does,  commander,  from 
Rotterdam,  of  sixty  tons  burden, 
and  eleven  men.  She  came  in 
here  a  few  days  before  for  the 
purpose  of  being  caulked;  and 
the  discovery  was  made  by  the 
custom-house  boatmen,  who,  in 
patrolling  the  quay  early  in  the 
morning,  observed  a  boat  astern' 
of  the  vessel,  with  two  men,  put- 
ting ca^ks  into  her,  which  turned 
out  to  be  geneva.  The  vessel 
was  immediately  seized,  and  her 
crew  marched  to  prison.  She 
was  then  found  to  have  on  board 
eight  herring  barrels,  and  four 
half  barrels  of  tobacco ;  four  bar- 
rels and  two  half  barrels  of  tea ; 
four  bags  of  tobacco;  and  five 
jars  and  twenty-two  tubs  of  ge- 
neva. In  order  to  land  these 
contraband  goods,  the  vessel  was 
on  Wednesday  brought  tip  to  the 
custom-house,  when  Mr.  Wilson, 
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the  tide  surveyor,  and  the  crew  of 
the  custom-house  boat,  discovered 
upwards  of  100  more  tubs  of  ge- 
neva, artfully  concealed  under 
the  ceiling,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  vessel ;  indeed,  it  was  so 
fitted  for  this  illicit  traffic,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  strictness  of 
their  search,  they  found  they  had 
next  morning  still  further  disco- 
Teries  to  noake,  as  they  then 
brought  great  part  of  the  seizure 
from  places  they  never  suspected, 
to  the  number  of  other  200  tubs 
nearly;  so  that  the  quantity  of 
goods  taken  on  the  whole  was 
322  half,  and  thirty-one  whole 
ankers  or  tubs  of  geneva,  about 
5001b.  of  tobacco,  and  2501b.  of 
tea — Aberdeen  Chronicle* 

Same  day,  an  instance  of  the 
predilection  of  rats  for  strong  ale 
occurred  to  an  inn-keeper  of  this 
place.  He  had,  about  six  weeks 
ago,  placed  on  the  floor  of  an  old 
malt  kiln  a  thirty  pint  cask  of  ale, 
to  bring  it  to  a  fit  state  for  bot- 
tling. To  his  astonishment,  on 
going  to  the  cask,  he  found  it 
nearly  empty,  and  was  at  no  loss 
to  discover  the  depredators,  for 
the  cork  was  nibbled  away  to  a 
small  fihell,  which  only  remained 
in  the  cask.  The  inn-keeper,  on 
going  into  an  adjoining  granary, 
had  frequently  seen  the  rats  m 
merry  groups,  frisking  and  gam- 
boling about,  but  never  dreamt 
that  they  had  made  themselves 
groggy  with  his  nappy  ale.  They 
had  the  sagacity  to  make  a  small 
hole  at  first,  and  to  enlarge  it  as 
required,  for  it  did  not  appear  as 
if  any  of  the  ale  had  dropped  on 
the  floor. — Stirling  Journal. 

24. — A  barbarous  murder  was 
perpetrated^  this  morning  at  High- 
gate.  The  victim  was  an  old  man, 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  named 
(I)         ^Edward 
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Edward  Self,  who  had  been  many 
years  a  private  watchman  to  Tho- 
mas Hale,  esq.  a  gentleman  re- 
siding in  Hornsey-lane,  Highgate. 
He  was  found  about  six  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning,  lying  with  his 
face  on  the  ground,  in  the  tool- 
house  in  Mr.  Hale^a  yard,  the 
place  in  which  he  sat  to  watch 
during  the  night.  His  head  was 
beaten  with  a  blunt  and  also  a 
sharp  cutting  instrument.  There 
were  eight  mortal  wounds  on  his 
head,  neck,  and  face,  and  every 
one  of  his  ribs  had  been  broken. 
One  of  his  ears  w&s  cut  to  shreds. 
His  jaw  bone  was  broken. 

Same  day  at  midnight,  a  most 
awful  fire  broke  out  in  the  factory 
of  Messrs.  Humphries  and  son, 
opposite  the  south  parade,  Prome. 
Upon  the  first  alarm  the  inhabi- 
tants assembled  in  great  numbers, 
and  notwithstanding  their  exer- 
tions with  four  engines,  the  whole 
building,  with  all  its  machinery 
and  stock  within,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed. The  body  of  fire  that 
i&sued  from  the  premises,  which 
were  situate  on  an  eminence,  was 
so  great  as  to  throw  an  intense 
light  on  every  house  in  the  town, 
and  to  be  seen  at  Newbury,  in 
Berkshire,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  The  heat  was  to  that  de- 
gree, that  the  leaves  and  fruit  on 
the  trees  exposed  to  it,  fop  nearly 
100  yards  in  front,  were  partly 
dried  up.  Not  more  than  8001. 
of  the  property  was  insured;  and 
about  200  industrious  hands  are 
deprived  of  employment.  Some 
suspicion  having  arisen  that  it 
was  wilfully  set  on  fire,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  has 
been  since  held,  and  a  reward  of 
of  2001.  ofFcred,  besides  501.  by 
Messrs.  Humphries,  and  601.  by 
the   workmen   in  the  employ  of 


Messrs.  Sheppard,  in  that  town, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  incendiary. 
We  hearn  that  three  men  were  ap- 
prehended on  suspicion,  and  un- 
derwent a  long  examination  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  on  Wednes- 
day evening;  they  were  ordered 
to  be  brought  up  again  to-day. 

25. — ^The  following  remarkable 
occurrence  took  place  near  Tock- 
ington,  Glocestershire.  A  heavy 
fall  of  small  shells,  of  the  snail  spe- 
cies, was  observed,  which  covered 
the  surface  of  a  field  of  about  three 
acres,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  an 
inch.  The  shells  are  streaked, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

27. — A  fire  of  a  very  singular 
but  alarming  description  was  oc- 
casioned at  Canewdon,  Essex, 
from  the  following  circumstance : 
A  person  who  held  in  his  hand 
a  burning  glass,  directed  a  child 
to  put  a  piece  of  paper  against  a 
bara,  upon  which  he  brought  the 
sun's  rays  to  bear 'in  a  manner 
which  set  the  paper  on  fire,  when 
that  part  of  the  bam  being  much 
covered  with  moss,  the  blaze  was 
communicated  to  the  thatch;  and 
the  bam,  with  a  stable  adjoiningt 
were  thus  totally  consumed.  The 
Rochford  engine  arrived  on  the  spot 
shortly  after,  but  owing  to  some 
defect,  it  was  rendered  useless. 

The  inhabitants  of  Whitechapcl 
have,  within  the  last  day  or  two 
been  thrown  into  the  greatest  dis- 
may and  alarm,  on  account  of  a 
Mr,  Edward  Wild,  clerk  to  Messrs. 
J.  and  E.  Cohen,  merchants, 
Great  St.  Helen's,  having  been 
waylaid  and  most  inhumanly  mur- 
dered on  Friday  night  last  The 
particulars  are  these:— Mr.  Wild 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  about 
him,  and  generally  left  the  count- 
ing-house at  St.  Helen's  about 
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eight  o*clock.  at  night,  to  go  home 
to  his  house  in  Union-crescent, 
opposite  Sion  chapel,  where  he 
has  resided  for  many  years.     On 
Friday  night  last  he  left  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  proceeded  home- 
wards.   On  his  arrival  in  Union- 
crescent,  which  was  at  about  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  he  passed  a 
man  who  was  standing   on  the 
curb-stone,  about  the  distance  of 
twenty  yards  from  his  house.  Mr. 
Wild  had  no  sooner  passed  him 
than  he  received  a  tremendous 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
either  with  a  bludgeon  or  some 
other  weapon,  from  which  Mr. 
Wild  fell   to   the  ground   quite 
insensible.      On    recovering   his 
senses,    he    found  himself   sur- 
rounded by  three  men,  who  of- 
fered their  services  to»  assist  him 
home,  which  they  did,  and  then 
left  lum.    Mr.  Wild  complained 
of  his  head,  and  related  the  above 
particulars  of  the  atrocious  affair 
to  his  wife.    Ife  was  put  to  bed, 
and  several  professional  persons 
were  sent  for,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  medical  care,  he 
died  about  two  hours  after.     It 
was  evident  the  murderers  were 
alarmed,  as   the  pockets  of  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  were  un- 
touched.   Information  was  given 
at  the  police-office  in  Lambeth- 
street,  and  Miller,  Freeman,  and 
Foster,      were    'despatched     in 
search  of  the  perpetrators.     Mr. 
Wild  has  left  a  wife  and  three 
young  children  to  bewail  his  loss. 

A  short  time  since,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephens,  of  Cirencester, 
were  walking  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  the  former  accosted  a  la- 
bourer, with  whom  he  entered 
into  conversation,  whilst  his  wife 
walked  forward.  He  afterwards 
followed  her,  and  his  grief  and  as- 


tonishment may  be  easily  imagined 
on  reaching  a  point  of  the  canal, 
where  he  expected  to  join  her,  to 
find  some  labouring  men  actually 
dragging  out  of  the  water  a  corpse, 
the  Gloved  partner  of  his  age.  It 
is  supposed  that  Mrs.  Stephens 
had  left  the  path  to  look  at  the 
plan  of  a  swing  bridge,  which  is 
to  be  placed  over  the  canal  at  this 
spot,  and  bein^  seized  with  sud- 
den giddiness,  had  fallen  on  her 
head  into  the  water — and  life  be- 
came instantly  extinct. 

A  curious  and  beautiful  plant, 
Cactus  HeiagontUy  or  six  angled 
Torch  Thistle,  was  in  full  bloom 
during  the  nighty  recently,  in  the 
green-house,  at  Chapel-house  near 
Bury ;  its  corolla  began  to  expand 
at  six  o  clock  in  the  evening,  and 
gradually  closed  at  the  same  hour 
on  the  following  morning ;  it  is  a 
native  of  Surinam,  and  is  seldom 
known  to  flower  in  this  country; 
but  experience  has  shown  it  may 
be  greatly  accelerated  by  a  free 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  during 
hot  and  dry  weather :  the  present 
plant  is  seven  feet  high,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  about  thirty  years 
growth. 

That  very  rare  and  beautiful 
bird,  the  cross-bill '  (loxia  curvi 
rostra)  has  been  seen  at  West  Fel- 
toji,  Shropshire,  during  the  last 
month,  ip  a  flight  of  about  eighteen 
to  twenty,  alighting  on  the  tops  of 
pine  trees  and  larch;  the  cone 
of  which  it  opens  with  adroit  neat- 
ness, holding  it  in  one  claw,  like 
a  parrot,  and  picking  out  the  seeds. 
They  are  of  various  colours,  brown, 
green,  yellow,  and  crimson,  and 
some  entirely  of  the  most  lovely 
rose  colour ;  hanging  and  climbing 
in  fanciful  attitudes,  and  much  re- 
sembling a  group  of  small  paro- 
quets. Their  unusual  note  first 
(I  2)  attracted 
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attracted  attention  somewhat  like 
the  quick  chirp  of  hnnets,  but 
much  louder.  The  observer  had 
repeated  opportunities  of  viewinf^ 
them  with  the  greatest  facility  and 
advantage,  by  means  of  a  small 
telescope.  They  also  eat  excres- 
cent knobs,  or  the  insects  therein 
formed  by  the  cympf^',  at  the  ends 
of  the  young  spnice  branches. 
These  birds  are  natives  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  are 
very  rarely  seen  in  England. 

An  occurrence  of  rather  a  cu- 
rious nature  has  lately  taken  place 
at  Dormont,  in  the  parish  of  Dal- 
ton,  Scotland.  A  chickon,  about 
three  weeks  ago,  was  missing,  and 
for  several  days  could  not  bo  found. 
It  was  at  length  discovered  in 
the  company  of  two  partridges, 
who,  it  appears,  not  having  any 
brood  of  their  own,  have  taken  the 
little  wanderer  under  their  pro- 
tection. The  foster  parents  seem 
to  have  all  the  affection  for  the 
nursling  they  could  have  had  for 
their  own  offspring;  for  when  any 
one  goes  too  near  them,  they  are 
observed  to  flutter,  scream,  and 
practice  all  the  other  arts  of  deceit 
to  elude  pursuit. 

The  extraordinary  and  accom- 
plished PoUsh  dwarf,  Count 
Bouwlaski,  is  still  living;  and 
is  now  hi  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 
He  resides  in  a  neat  cottage  near 
Durham,  for  which  he  is  indebted  to 
the  prince  bishop  of  that  diocess, 
enjoys  an  annuity  of  about  3001.  a 
year,  and  is  frequently  a  promena- 
der  through  the  streets  of  that  city. 

The  royal  academicians  have  li- 
berally determined  to  form  a  col- 
lection of  the  finest  works  of  the 
old  masters,  which  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  painting  room  of  the 
royal  academy  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  students. 


FRAKCfi. 

An  interesting  report  on  the 
state  of  the  French  navy  has  been 
presented  by  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
From  this  document  it  appears, 
that  seventy-six  vessels  have  been 
armed,  and  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce,  the  abolition  of 
the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  contraband  trade. 
They  have  a  naval  force  in  the 
Antilles,  in  the  Gulph  oS  Mexico, 
at  Cayenne,  Newfoundland,  the 
coast  of  Africa,  at  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  in  the  Levant,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  to  keep 
up  their  communications  with 
Corsica,  the  states  of  Italy,  and 
the  coast  of  Ba^bary,  as  for  the 
coral  fishers^.  Other  vessels  cruise 
near  the  coast  of  America,  in  b«>th 
oceans.  These  seventy-six  ves- 
sels employ  10,000  seamen,  and 
carry  1029  guns.  They  consist  of 
three  ships  of  the  line,  eleven 
frigates,  and  vessels  of  smaller 
classes. 

The  French  papers  bring  ac- 
counts from  Madrid,  one  of  which 
mentions  that  the  king  and  queen 
had  returned  to  that  capital  on 
the  3rd  inst.;  that  his  majesty 
had  published  an  order  of  the  day, 
declaring  how  pleased  he  was 
with  the  acclamation  of  long  live 
the  ''  constitutional  king  ;**  and 
that  a  sort  of  infernal  machine 
had  exploded  while  the  royal  car- 
riage was  passing  along  the  street, 
but  had  been  contrived  so  awk- 
wardly as  to  do  no  mischief.  Two 
men  were  taken  up  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  being  implicated  in 
this  criminal  enterprise. 

19. — A  melancholy  catastrophe 

has  carried  desolation  into  the 

family    of  the    marshal    prince 

^  d'Eckmuhl. 
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d'Eckmuhl,  His  eldest  daughter, 
who  last  year  married  M.  Vi^er, 
jun.  proprietor  of  the  baths  on  the 
Seine,  was  happily  delivered  of  a 
son,  eight  days  ago,  at  the  cha- 
teau de  SaWgny,  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oise.  Her  health 
was  in  a  very  favourable  state, 
and  there  was  every  reasop  to 
hope  for  her  prompt  recovery.  On 
Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  her 
young  sister  swallowed  a  pin, 
which  after  long  and  painful  efforts, 
was  extracted.  In  the  mean  time, 
an  imprudent  person  ran  with  a 
countenance  betraying  great  ter- 
ror, and  informed  madame  Vigier 
of  the  disaster,  which  caused  so 
sudden  and  violent  a  revulsion  of 
nature,  that  in  two  hours,  not- 
withstanding every  professional 
aid,  she  expired.  She  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen. — 
ParU  paper, 

OARMANY. 

According  to  the  letters  from 
Hamburgh  of  the  17th  instant,  the 
commission  appointed  to  prepare 
the  new  regulations  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Elbe,  which  has  been 
for  three  years  sitting  at  Dresden, 
has  terminated  its  labours.  Its 
resolutions  have  not  been  publish- 
ed, but  they  are  understood  to 
recommend,  that  the  number  of 
custom-houses  on  that  river  be 
reduced  from  twenty- seven  to 
sixteen.  The  city  of  Magdeburgh 
is  to  be  deprived  of  its  staple* 
right.  Hanover  will  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  custom-house  at 
Stadt  or  Brunshausen,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  sea  and  not  a 
river  establishment;  but  that  state 
has  given  a  pledge  never  to  raise 
the  duties  there,  and  also  to  sup- 
press the  other  custom-house  at 
Hilzacker.  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Denmark,  and  Mecklenburg,  re* 


nounce  provisionally  for  six  years,  ' 
their  right  to  a  special  verification 
of  all  cai^oes  on  board  of  vessels 
which  have  passed  either  of  the 
Prussian  offices  of  verification  at 
Muhlbergor  at  Wittenberg.  Points 
remaining  to  be  settled  will  un- 
dergo discussion  by  another  com- 
mission which  is  to  sit  at  Ham- 
burgh in  the  year  1823. 

ITALY. 

The  king  of  Naples,  by  a  royal  de- 
cree, has  re-established  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom  of  Na» 
pies.  The  order  had  previously 
been  restored  to  Sicily,  and  intrust- 
ed with  the  education  of  the  island. 
The  fate  of  this  order  is  as  singular 
within  these  few  yeiurs  as  it  was 
when  possessing  more  power,  it  ex- 
cited more  attention.  It  was  esta- 
blished in  Russia  within  these  few 
years  by  the  imperial  Alexander, 
and  again  proscribed.  In  Naples 
it  was  proscribed  by  a  usurper, 
and  restored  by  a  legitimate  kmg. 

•  SWEDEN. 

Oottenburgh,  Aug,  15. 
*'  In  the  night  between  the  12th 
and  the  13th,  a  fire  broke  ouitt 
an  eating-house  of  ifae  suburb 
Masthuget,  and  the  surrounding 
houses  being  built  of  wood,  it 
spread  with  so  much  fury  and  rapid- 
ity,  that  within  eight  hours  eigh- 
ty-one dwellings  were  destroyed, 
and  849  persons  deprived  of  shel- 
ter. The  heat  of  the  conflagration 
rendered  assistance  almost  impos- 
sible, yet  the  efforts  to  save  the 
great  magazine  of  timber  have 
been  successful:  the  misfortune 
would  otherwise  have  been  incal- 
culable. Some  houses  surrounded 
by  trees  have  escaped,  though  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames." 

P&USSIA. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
press  in  Prussia  are  of  the  most 

rigid 
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rigid  and  arbitrary  nature.  The 
censors  of  the  other  German  states 
are  regarded  as  much  too  indul- 
gent by  the  Prussian  government, 
and  all  German  books  pablislied 
out  of  Prussia  undergo  a  fresh 
examination  at  Berlin.  It  even 
appears  from  the  foreign  papers 
that  censors  are  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  works  of  particulacr 
booksellers.  Thus,  in  a  letter 
dated  Berlin,  August  9,  it  is  said 
^ — *'The  special  censorship  to  be 
exercised  over  the  works  publish- 
ed by  M.  Brockhaus,  of  Leipsic, 
which  may  be  imported  into  Prus- 
sia, is  confided  to  M.  Heydebreck, 
superior  president  of  the  province 
of  Brandenburgh.  From  him,  in 
future,  will  emanate  all  the  ordi. 
nances  for  the  whole  monarchy 
relative  to  M.  Brockhaus's  publi- 
cations. The  censorship  on  M. 
Brockhaus's  books  is  not  confined 
to  political  works,  pamphlets,  and 
periodical  writings,  but  extends  to 
publications  strictly  scientific  and 
literary.  The  special  sub-censors 
are — ^for  theology,  philology,  and 
pedagogy,  M.  Ritschel,  counsel- 
lor of  the  consistory ;  for  medi- 
cine, rural  economy,  and  the  vete* 
rinary  art,  M.  Koenen,  counsellor 
of  the  college  of  medicine ;  for  ju- 
risprudence, M.  Grano,  counsellor 
of  Regency;  for  belles-lettres, 
M.  Langbein ;  for  public  law,  M. 
JoufFroy,  counsellor  of  legation." 

AMERICA. 

Some  inconvenience  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Canada  appears  likely  to 
arise  from  the  too  limited  period  al- 
lowed for  carrying  into  operation 
the  new  timber  act,  particularly  as 
regards  that  portion  ofit  relating  to 
the  transit  of  American  timber 
through  the  province.  Property  in 
timber  to  a  great  value  from  Lake 
Champlain  was  then  in  the  Canada 


market,  contracted  and  paid  for 
on  British  account  last  year,  and 
which  arrived  in  Canada  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  law.  Most 
of  the  surplus  value  of  this  timber 
was  on  account  of  the  merchants 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  other 
places,  and  intended,  in  the  usual 
way,  as  a  remittance  to  pay  their 
Canada  debts.  Little  doubt  was, 
however,  entertained  by  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  Quebec,  that, 
on  a  proper  representation  of  the 
case  being  made  to  the  British 
ministry,  those  goods  would  be  al- 
lowed to  be  taken  to  England  on 
the  same  footing  as  American  pro- 
perty actually  deposited  in  Que- 
bec previous  to  the  25th  of  March 
last.  The  Quebec  Gazette^  in 
commenting  on  the  possible  dis- 
appointment of  this  expectation, 
observes  with  a  freedom  rather 
remarkable  for  a  jpaper  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  it  \f^ould  arise  from 
there  being  '*  no  accredited  agent 
to  parliament  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  country."  A  cen- 
sus of  the  city  of  Montreal  this 
season  fixes  the  number  of  inha. 
bitants  at  30,000. 

KEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

Gazettes  firom  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  have  been  received 
to  the  18lh  of  March.  The  brig 
Hope,  captain  Grimes,  had  re- 
turned from  New  Zealand  to  re- 
cruit his  crew,  having  unfortu- 
nately lost  his  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Claridge,  and  five  of  hiis  men, 
in  an  attempt  to  land  through  the 
surf  in  Ossen  Bay.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  with  135,  and  the  Dicfc 
with  140  male  convicts,  had  ar- 
rived. Only  one  man  died  on  the 
passage. 

Effectual  progress  at  Sydney  in 

the  civilization  of  the  natives.  Two 

couple 
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coiiple  of  them  were  married  at  Pa- 
ramatta on  the  i  5th  of  March,  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Hill^  secretary  to 
the  native  institution.  They  were 
settled  on  farms  prepared  for  them, 
'where huts  were  to  be  erected,  and 
farming  stock,  with  requisite  uten- 
sils, was  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment. Both  colonies,  Sydney  and 
Hobart's  Town,  appear  to  be 
advancing  in  prosperity.  A  stage 
coach  has  been  established  be- 
tween Sydney  and  Paramatta,  the 
first  known  m  the  colony,  which 
made  its  first  journey  on  the  8th 
of  March  and  performed  it  in  three 
hours.  Nearly  100  carts  are 
counted  at  the  close  of  the  mar- 
ket-day at  Sydney,  returning  into 
the  interior. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Events  of  a  serious  character 
have  taken  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
since  the  kings  departure.  It 
appears  that  the  forms  of  the 
Portuguese  constitutions,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  known  at  that 
date  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  cortes,  have,  without  waiting, 
as  originally  intended,  for  their 
cooipletioD,  been  forced  by  the 
soldiery  on  the  regent^s  accep- 
tance. They,  at  the  same  time, 
demanded  other  changes  in  the 
form  of  government  established 
by  the  king.  Though  immediate 
compliance  was  accorded  by  the 
prince,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  without  consider- 
able repugnance  on  his  part. 
The  official  documents  published 
on  the  occasion,  consist  of— 1st. 
A  decree  establishing  a  Junta 
of  nine  deputies  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  cortes  at  Lisbon,  but  to 
have  control  over  the  regent's  mi- 
nisters. 2nd. — A  list  of  the  minis- 
ters,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
couat  do8  Arcos  is  excluded,  Don 


Pedro  Alvares  Diniz  being  ap- 
pointed prime  ntiuister  in  his. 
room.  3d. — An  authorized  list 
of  the  junta,  subjoined  to  another 
royal  decree.  A  private  letter 
throws  a  disagreeable  colouring 
over  the  mode  in  which  this  poli- 
tical change  was  accomplished, 
and  gives  a  picture  by  no  means 
favourable  of  the  class  of  persons 
by  whom  it  was  enforced.  Count 
dos  ArcoS  returns  to  Europe,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  Rio  Janeiro^ 
remained  undisturbed  at  the  date* 
(9th  of  June)  when  theletters  were 
written. 

SEPTEMBER. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

1 . — A  little  before  eight  o'clock, 
as  a  poor  man,  assistant  to  a  laun- 
dress at  Islington,  was  delivering 
a  basket  of  linen  from  a  little  cart, 
which  was  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
pose close  to  the  curb-stone,  at 
Messrs.  Howes  and  Hart's,  in 
Fleet-street,  he  observed  a  coal- 
waggon  approaching  in  his  rear, 
which,  from  its  closeness  also  to 
the  curb,  he  saw  inevitably  would 
run  against  him,  unless  the  carman 
paid  proper  attention,  for  which 
purpose  he  called  to  him  to  hold 
his  horses  off.  At  this  moment  a 
mail-coach  passed  at  a  gentle  pace 
outside  of  the  waggpn,  when  the 
carman  should  have  stopped  his 
horses;  but  neglecting  this,  the 
waggon  caught  hold  of  the  poor 
man*s  cart,  which  threw  the  horse 
round  on  the  pavement,  and  at 
length  lifted  him  and  the  shafts 
into  the  air,  pitching  the  poor  fel- 
low backwards  under  the  fore  and 
hind  wheels  of  the  waggon,  which, 
by  this  time,  was  stopped.  At 
this  critical  moment,  when  the  car- 
man should  have  been  at  his 
horses'  heads  to  prevent  further 
mischief^ 
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mischief,  he  abandoned  them, 
when  they  again  went  on,  and  the 
poor  fellow  was  seen  half  in  his 
own  cart  and  half  in  the  road, 
struggling  with  the  wheel,  which, 
at  length,  passed  over  his  chest. 
He  was  taken  up  and  carried  to 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  it 
was  discovered  his  collar  bone  was 
broken  in  two  places  and  cracked 
across  in  a  third ;  and  he  now  lies 
in  a  hopeless  state,  having  a 
wife  and  two  children  to  deplore 
this  sad  event.  No  blame  what- 
ever is  attributable  either  to  the 
mail  or  any  thing  else,  but  solely 
to  the  scandalous  neglect  of  the 
carman  of  the  coal-waggon. 

3. — A  number  of  people  were 
assembled  at  an  auction  in  an  up- 
per room  of  a  house  at  Launces- 
ton,  and  being  busily  engaged 
either  in  examining  the  articles  of- 
fered for  sale,  or  in  attending  to  the 
eloquent  effusions  of  the  auc- 
tioneer, they  were  wholly  inatten- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  floor,  which, 
being  unequal  to  the  weight  upon 
it,  suddenly  gave  way  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  and  precipitated 
the  whole  assemblage  to  the  floor 
beneath.  The  consternation  and 
outcry  may  be  easily  imagined: 
happily,  however,  no  very  serious 
injury  was  sustained.  The  com- 
pany chiefly  consisted  of  femalea, 
several  of  whom  received  contu- 
sions, and  some  have  been  since 
confined  to  their  rooms  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fright  they  sustained. 
The  auctioneer,  a  grave  personage, 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  spec- 
tacles. 

4.  —  About  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Captain  Gardiner, 
smack  owner,  of  Harwich,  with  a 
party  of  friends,  set  sail  in  a  boat 
to  drink  tea  on  board  his  vessel, 
lying  at  anchpr  in  the  harbour. 


When  about  a  quarter  of  a  sule 
from  the  shore  one  of  the  women's 
bonnets  was  blown  off,  and  in  gib- 
bing  the  boat,  in  order  to  get  it, 
(the  wind  blowing  fresh,  and  the 
main-sheet  fast  on  the  contrary 
side,)  the  boat  upset,  by  which 
dreadful  accident,  the  wife  of  CapC 
Gardiner,   his  daughter,   an  ap- 

Srentice,  aged  17,  and  Mrs. 
filesy  (who  had  a  child  in  her 
arms,  about  two  years  old),  were 
unfortunately  drowned.  The  cap- 
tain, his  son,  a  youth  of  seven,  and 
an  apprentice,  together  with  ano- 
ther person,  and  Mrs.  Miles's 
child,  were  preserved  from  a  wa- 
tery grave  by  boats  from  the  shore, 
which  went  in  every  direction  to 
render  assistance.  This  shocking 
event  was  witnessed  by  a  number 
of  persons  on  the  beach,  who  bad 
seen  the  party  embark.  The  bo- 
dies only  of  Mrs.  Gardiner  and 
Mrs.  Miles  have  been  picked  up. 
Mr.  W.  Troke,  who  resided 
at  Dudmore  farm,  in  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  Hants,  rode,  on 
Tuesday  last,  to  an  oat  field,  in 
his  occupation,  which  a  labourer, 
named  Anthony  Harris,  had  been 
mowing.  On  entering  the  field, 
he  remonstrated  with  Harris,  who 
was  taking  his  breakfast,  for  not 
having  done  so  much  work  as  be 
expected.  An  altercation  ensued, 
and  Harris  threatened,  if  his  mas- 
ter did  not  go  away  he  would  cut 
him  down.  This  threat  he  almost 
immediately  carried  into  execution, 
by  grasping  the  scythe  with  which 
he  had  been  mowing,  and  aiming 
a  blow,  which  Mr.  T.  parried  with 
a  stick.  This  he  repeated  by 
another,  which  took  a  transverse 
direction,  severed  the  windpipe, 
and  cut  through  the  collar-bone, 
inflicting  a  dreadfiil  wound,  seven 
inches  in  length.  The  unfortunate 
victim 
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victim  died  almost  instantly,  and 
the  murderer  was  apprehended  on 
the  spot  by  a  shepherd,  who  was 
apprized  of  the  circumstance  by 
a  little  boy,  son  of  the  deceased, 
who  was  present  when  the  fatal 
blow  was  given.  An  inquest  was 
held  by  Mr.  Bladwin,  and  a 
verdict  of  wilfiil  murder  returned 
against  Harris,  who  is  committed 
to  the  county  gaol,  on  the  coroner's 
warrant,  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
next  March  assizes. 

Royal  Christening. — [From  the 
Traveiier.^—The  public  will  be  a 
little  surprised  and  amused  at 
the  following  relation,  which  we 
have  from  a  correspondent,  of  the 
baptism  of  a  full-grown  princess, 
which  took  place  at  Islington 
church  a  few  days  ago.  About 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of 
Thursday  last,  the  carriage,  ap- 
parently of  a  person  of  rank,  was 
observed  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  curate,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards driven  to  the  gate  of  the 
church-yard.  The  curiosity  of 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  was 
much  excited  on  seeing  a  port- 
ly, well-dressed  dame,  apparently 
about  fifty,  handed  from  the  coach 
by  a  dashing  young  fellow  of 
not  more  than  half  her  age,  on 
whom  it  was  concluded  she  was 
now  about  to  bestow  her  fair  hand 
at  the  altar.  The  parson,  the 
lady,  and  her  friena,  were  for 
some  time  in  the  church,  the  party 
not  having  thought  it  necessary 
'  even  to  send  for  the  parish  clerk 
to  record  the  proceeding.  The 
curiosity  excitea  by  this  myste- 
rious proceeding  remained  ungra- 
tified  till  the  secret  became  known 
to  those  whose  prying  inquisitive- 
ness  led  them,  the  day  after,  to 
peep  into  the  parish  register, 
where  the  matter  stands  clearly 
developed  in  the  following  terms: 


««  1821,  Sept.  6.— Baptized 
Olive,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Henry,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
Olive  his  first  wife;  bom  1772.*^ 
7. — About  eight  o'clock,  as  a 
stage  wagg'on  belonging  to  Widow 
Welch  and  Sons,  was  entering 
Newcastle  irom  the  north,  the 
waggon,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  run  amain  down  the  bank  at 
the  head  of  Framwellgate,  was 
overturned  at  the  top  of  that 
street.  Some  women  hearing  the 
noise,  ran  out  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  when  they  found  the  wag- 
gon lying  on  its  side  upon  the 
pavement.  They  called  for  the 
driver,  but  received  no  answer; 
the  night  was  dark,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  him,  when, 
shocking  to  relate,  he  was  found 
quite  dead  about  seventy  yards 
from  the  spot,  the  waggon  having 
criished  him  against  &e  wall  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  name 
of  the  unfortunate  man  was  Robert 
Wales,  he  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  of  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter, a  native  of  Leeds,  and  has 
left  a  widow  and  three  children. 
A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on 
Saturday.  —  Verdict,  accidental 
death.  On  Sunday  the  body  was 
interred  in  St.  Margaret's  church 
yard,  attended  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people. 

9. — Dreadful  Fire  in  Grace^ 
church' Street,  About  two  o'clock  a 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  back 
part  of  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Southall  and  Fossick,  umbrella 
manufacturers,  whose  house  is  si- 
tuate at  the  front  of  White  Hart- 
coutt,  Gracechurch-strcet.  Before 
any  fire-engine  arrived,  the  flames 
had  communicated  to  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Ryan,  cheesemonger;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  first  engine 
belonging  to  the  London  insur- 
ance, the  fire  'made  i^  appear- 
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ance  at  the  front  of  both  houses. 
The  fire  had  advanced  too  far  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Fos&ick  to  at- 
tempt to  rescue  any  considerable 
part  of  the  property ;  but  the  fire- 
men  having,  with  diffici\\ty ^used 
Mr.  Ryan,  they  proceeded  with 
the  greatest  vigour  and  alacrity  to 
remove  as  much  as  they  could 
of  his  'stock.  The  fire  engines 
began  to  come  in  rapidly,  and 
there  being  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  they  began  immediately  to 
play  upon  the  premises ;  but  as  the 
flames  spread  chiefly  at  the  back 
part  of  them  they  had  a  great  dif- 
ficulty in  operating  from  Uie  court. 
The  firemen  in  the  front  of  the 
buildings  had  succeeded  in  re- 
moving a  considerable  portion  of 
the  stock  of  Mr.  Ryan,  the  cheese- 
monger, when  those  inside  the 
premises  were  called  ofi*,  as  it  was 
considered  they  could  no  longer 
exert  themselves  with  safety.  Two, 
however,  remained  within  longer 
than  the  rest,  and  the  house  had 
been  on  fire  about  half  an  hour, 
when,  dreadful  to  relate,  it  fell 
in  with  a  most  horrid  crash.  One 
of  the  adventurous  firemen  was  at 
the  time  in  the  house,  and  must, 
wiUiout  doubt,  have  been  crushed 
to  pieces  in  a  moment.  The 
other,  who  remained  behind,  just 
got  out  of  the  building;  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ruins 
fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  removed 
in  so  mutilated  a  state  that  we 
are  informed  he  died  shortly  after. 
The  body  of  the  other  unfortunate 
man  remained  buried  under  a  pile 
of  ruins,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  soon  extricated,  as  the  spot  was 
overhung  by  a  frightful  stack  of 
chimnies,  which  were  momentarily 
expected  to  fall.  During  the  oc- 
currence of  these  melancholy  cir- 
CMmstances  in  front,  the  fire  spread 
with  a  degree  of  fury  that  defied 


the  united  energy  of  the  firemen* 

The  extensive  premises  of  Messrs. 
Low  and  Pewtress,  stationers, 
were  on  fire,  and  their  entire  stock 
in  a  blaze.  The  quakers'  meeting- 
house took  fire,  and  was  in  ruins 
in  a  few  minutes;  and  in  it,,  we 
are  informed,  were  consumed  an 
extensive  library  and  other  pro- 
perty of  importance  to  a  numerous 
class  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
besides  much  property  belonging 
to  the  person  who  has  the  care  of 
the  establishment.  From  the  re- 
sistless progress  of  the  flames  the 
banking-houses  of  Messrs.Spooner 
and  Attwood,  and  of  Messrs.  Mas- 
terman  and  Co.,  were  in  great 
danger,  and,  indeed,  at  one  time 
their  destruction  appeared  inevi- 
table. The  firemen,  however,  per- 
formed wonders.  The  house  of 
Messrs,  Masterman  and  Co.  was 
three  times  on  fire,  but  was  each 
time  subdued  by  astonishing  ex- 
ertion. On  the  fate  of  the  house 
of  Messrs.  Masterman  and  Co.,  it 
was  considered  depended  that  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  adjoining  are  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Allen,  the  cbymist,  which 
are  filled  widi  combustibles. 

From  this  connexion  the  event 
of  the  exertions  to  save  the  house 
of  fl^lessrs.  Masterman  and  Co,  was 
watched  with  intense  anxiety  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous 
houses,  who  were  preparing  their 
goods  for  removal.  »  The  firemen, 
by  directing  a  constant  stream  of 
water  upon  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Spooner  and  Co.,  succeeded  in 
preserving  it  from  material  ii^ury* 
At  about  four  o'clock  the  houses, 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  being 
in  flames,  fell  in  successively,  when 
the  firemen  were  enabled  to  direct 
their  efforts  for  the  preservation  of 
the  surrounding  property  with  suc- 
cess, andafter  that  lime  the  flames 
^         made 
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made  no  fiurther  progress.  The 
house  of  Mr.  Ryan,  the  cheese- 
monger, in  the  ruins  of  which 
the  unfortunate  firemen  perished, 
was  very  old  and  dilapidated, 
which  accounts  for  its  having 
fallen  in  in  so  short  a  time,  al- 
though but  partially  consumed. 
It  cannot  at  present  be  ascertained 
where  or  in  what  manner  the  fire 
originated ;  but  it  is  considered  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  back 
premises  of  Messrs.  Fossick,  the 
umbrella  manufacturers.  The  pro- 
perty destroyed  was  but  partially 
msured;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  house  of  Mr.  Ryan  was 
Dot  insured  at  all.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  thieves,  who  gene- 
rally assemble  en  masse  on  such 
occasions,  were  upon  the  alert; 
but  the  city  police  were  especially 
prompt,  and  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  remove  as  many  of  the 
thieves  as  they  could  lay  hold 
of  to  places  of  security.  Many, 
however,  had  begun  the  work 
of  plunder,  and  divided  upon 
the  spot,  the  cheeses  which  were 
saved  from  the  fire  ;  bat  the  pro- 
perty was  taken  from  them  by  the 
officers  who  guarded  the  avenues ; 
and  we  have  not  heard  that  any 
considerable  property  was  stolen 
from  those  inhabitants  -who  were 
employed  in  removing  their  pro- 
perty to  places  of  safety,  nor  that 
any  other  lives  were  lost  than 
those  of  the  two  unfortunate  men 
we  have  mentioned,  and  who,  we 
understand,  did  belong  to  the 
London  Assurance  company. 

Same  day. — An  acciaent  which 
liad  like  to  have'  been  attended 
with  the  loss  of  several  lives  oc- 
curred on  the  river  off  Woolwich. 
Mr.  Lenton,  a  respectable  trades- 
man at  Poplar,  left  home  that 
morning  with  a  party  of  pleasure, 
coBsisUng  of  his  wife  and   two 


children,  and  three  or  four  friends, 
all  in  a  sailing  boat,  which,  while 
steering  along  with  a  fresh  gale, 
happening  to  come  suddenly  in 
contact  with  a  ship's  hawser,  was 
upset,  and  the  whole  of  the  party 
washed  overboard.  The  surround- 
ing watermen  were  soon  alarmed 
by  their  piercing  shrieks,  and  in- 
stantly bent  their  oars  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  soon  rescued  them 
from  a  watery  grave,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  the  children,  a 
fine  girl  aged  eleven,  who  having 
got  among  the  shipping,  sunk  to 
rise  no  more.  The  poor  little 
sufferer  was  picked  up  next  day 
floating  on  the  water  off  Black- 
wall  stairs,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Globe  tavern,  where  an  inquest 
was  taken  yesterday  on  the  body, 
before  Mr.  Unwin,  the  coroner, 
and  a  verdict  of  **  accidental 
death"  recorded  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury. 

Same  day. — Between  eleven 
and  ^  twelve  o'clock  an  alarm* 
ing  fire  broke  out  in  the  se* 
cond  .floor  of  a  house  in  the 
Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  opposite 
the  Back-stairs,  which  speedily 
communicated  to  the  other  floors, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
tenement  was  in  a  blaze.  On  the 
first  alarm  the  engines  from  the 
different  insurance  companies  re- 
paired to  the  spot,  and  a  strong 
body  of  the  police;  but,  all  their 
efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  devouring  element  were  una* 
vailing.  The  whole  tenement  ift 
one  mass  of  ruins,  and  havine 
been  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
poor  families,  they  have  nearly 
lost  the  whole  of  their  furniture: 
What  adds  greatly  to  the  cala- 
mity is  the  loss  of  lives  on  the 
occasion.  The  fire  breaking  out 
when  the  people  were  in  dieir 
beds^  it  had  attained  so  great  a 
f^^     height 
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height  before  even  those  in  the 
upper  stories  could  be  apprized 
of  it,  that  one  family  in  the  fourth 
floor  were  cut  off  from  all  retreat. 
In  this  sad  alternative,  with  the 
flames  rapidly  increasing  around 
them,  they  adopted  the  resolution 
of  leaping  into  the  street;  and 
the  mother,  evidently  in  a  fit  of 
phrenzy,  dropped  one  child,  which 
mlling  on  the  pavement,  was  so 
dreadfully  bruised,  that  it  died 
while  carrying  to  the  infirmary; 
unconscious  of  its  fate,  she  her- 
self leaped  from  the  window,  and 
was  also  so  much  bruised,  that 
she  died  in  the  infirmary  early 
this  morning.  A  boy  about  ten 
.  years  of  age,  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  one  of  the  upper 
stories,  fell  and  was  killed ;  and 
a  child  was  taken  out  dead  from  a 
house,  where  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  suffocated.  A  man 
was  also  seriously  but  not  danger- 
ously hurt.  We  have  heard  the 
melancholy  occurrence  attributed 
to  some  persons  who  were  cele- 
bratmg  a  christening,  one  of 
whom,  in  the  most  improper 
manner,  threw  a  glass  of  spirits 
in  the  fire,  which  set  the  room  in 
a  blaze,  and  communicated  to 
the  rest  of  the  house. 

11. — On  Friday  night,  an  in- 
fant,  the  child  of  Mr.  Richards, 
master  of  the  diocesan  school  in 
this  city,  met  a  premature  death 
under  the  followingcircumstances : 
Mrs.  Richards,  having  occasion 
to  go  from  home  for  a  short  time 
during  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, left  the  servant  girl  in  charge 
of  the  infant,  which,  becoming 
very  cross  and  uneasy,  the  girl 
took  from  the  cupboard  what  she 
supposed  to  be  a  cordial  occa- 
sionally given  to  the  child,  and 
administered  a  small  portion  of 


it.  The  infant  presently  became 
more  violently  affected ;  in  which 
state  the  mother  found  it  on  her 
return  home;  and  on  inquiry 
whether  the  young  woman  had 
given  any  thing  to  it,  she  told  her 
she  had,  showing  her  the  bottle 
from  whence  it  had  been  taken. 
The  afflicted  mother  immediately 
discovered  that  the  supposed 
cordial  was  a  poisonous  mixture, 
termed  Jacob's  water^  and  in  a 
state  of  distraction,  cried  out, 
"You  have  poisoned  my  child** 
Medical  assistance  was  imme- 
diately had  recourse  to,  but  in 
vain ;  the  infant  continued  to  la- 
bour under  excruciating  agony; 
convulsions  ensued,  and  about 
midnight  its  short  earthly  career 
was  terminated.  The  young  fe- 
male who  had  been  the  unhappy 
but  ignorant  cause  of  the  calamity, 
on  being  told  that  the  mixture 
was  poisonous,  said  she  had 
taken  some  herself;  to  her  also 
medical  applications  were  ad- 
ministered, which  we  are  happy 
to  say  proved  more  salutary  and 
effectual  than  to  the  more  feeble 
and  tender  victim  of  her  indiscre* 
tion.  We  sincerely  trust  the  above 
occurrence  will  operate  as  a  cau- 
tion to  parents  not  to  sufier  dele- 
terious substances  to  remain  within 
reach  of  their  servants  or  children. 
— Chester  CouratU, 

13. — Seldom  has  a  more  dis- 
tressing circumstance  occurred 
than  the  following,  by  which  an 
affectionate  and  widowed  mother 
is  deprived  of  her  only  child,  and 
plunged  into  a  state  of  grief  which 
may  perhaps  be  conceived,  but 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
describe.  About  three  o'clock, 
a  little  boy  at  Whaddon,  near 
this  city,  observing  a  horse  strug- 
gling on  his  back  in  a  ditch  on 
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the  road  side,  immediately  ran 
home,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
to  call  his  father.  On  the  latter 
reaching  the  place,  he  found  the 
animal  standing  quietly  in  a  brook 
near  the  spot.  The  man,  con- 
jecturing that  an  accident  must 
have  happened,  searched  around, 
and  soon  discovered  in  the  ditch, 
quite  dead,  and  completely  im- 
mersed in  the  mud  and  water,  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  rider, 
Wilhara  King,  esq.  son  of  the 
late  counsellor  King,  of  this  city. 
This  much  lamented  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  had  been  out  for  a  ride ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  his  horse 
which  was  very  spirited,  had 
reared  up,  and  fallen  backwards 
upon  him  in  the  ditch,  in  which 
situation  the  struggles  of  the 
animal  to  extricate  himself  only 
precipitated  the  melancholy  fate 
of  his  rider,  who  must  have  been 
instantly  suffocated  by  the  mud 
and  water  which  covered  him.  It 
appeared  that  the  horse  had,  by 
great  exertions,  contrived  to  move 
upon  his  back  and  sides,  as  much 
as  fifteen  yards  from  the  spot, 
before  he  was  enabled  to  recover 
his  legs.  An  inquest  was  held 
on  the  body  on  Friday,  when  a 
verdict  of  "accidental  death"  was 
returned.  Mr.  King  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Queen's-coUege,  Oxford;  and 
his  shining  abilities  promised  fair  to 
render  him  an  ornament  tothat  so- 
ciety which  is  now  destinedto  de- 
plore his  loss.  -  GloccHer  JoumaL 
At  Flintshire  assizes,  on  Friday, 
se'nnight,  (Uth,)  T.  Dutton,  of 
Worthenbury,  w^s  indicted  for 
the  wilful  murder  of  Susannah 
Jenkins,  of  that  place.  The  chief 
witness  was  Mary  Shone,  who 
stated  that  she  went  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased  on  the  18th  of 


August  last;  that  the  prisoner 
and  the  deceased  were  quarrel- 
ling, because  some  fowls  that  be* 
longed  to  the  prisoner  trespassed 
upon  the  deceased's  garden ;  that 
the  deceased  and  the  prisoner 
lived  under  the  same  roof,  but  in 
separate  houses ;  that  she  heard 
the  prisoner  saying  to  the  de- 
ceased, "  Unless  she  would  hold 
her  noise,  he  would  kill  her  and 
her  husband  too ;"  that  they  con- 
tinued to  quarrel  after  these  ex- 
pressions were  made  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  deceased  went 
out  to  drive  the  prisoner's  fowls 
from  her  garden;  about  two 'mi- 
nutes after  she  saw  the  prisoner 
standing  by  the  garden  wicket, 
with  a  large  stick  as  thick  as  her 
wrist  in  his  hand ;  the  deceased 
was  then  throwing  clods  of  earth 
into  the  garden  to  drive  away  the 
fowls;  she  saw  the  prisoner  going 
through  the  wicket  into  the  field, 
and  striking  the  deceased  several 
times  about  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders with  the  stick,  until  Edward 
Bate  hallooed  to  him  to  desist : 
she  saw  the  deceased  bleeding 
from  the  head.  Mr.  Saladine 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  surgeons,  from 
Malpas,  stated  that  they  thought 
the  deceased  laboured  under  a 
concussion  of  the  brain.  The  pri- 
soner declined  to  call  any  witnes- 
ses, nor  did  he  offer  any  thing  in 
his  defence.  The  chief  justice  sum- 
med up  the  evidence  to  the  jury, 
and  they  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  On  Monday  this  unfor- 
tunate man  was  executed:  he 
addressed  the  spectators  (suppo- 
sed to  be  about  10,000)  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "  Young  people, 
all  tdse  warning  by  me;  it  was 
passion  that  brought  me  here." 

14. — lAbel  upon  her  late  Ma- 

jesty, — Rex  v.  Blacow,  Clerk.— 

^       Such 
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Such  was  the  curiosity  excited  on 
this  occasion,  that  previously  to 
the  opening  of  the  public  doors, 
every  part  of  the  court,  with  any 
accommodation  for  sitting,  was 
already  occupied.  The  rev.  de- 
fendant was  among  the  first  who 
took  his  seat  immediately  below 
the  crier,  and  directly  opposite 
to  the  jury.  When  the  doors 
were  opened  the  rush  was  tre* 
mendous,  and  in  an  instant  every 
'  inch  of  standing  room  in  the 
court  (the  most  spacious  in  the 
kingdom)  was  occupied.  At  nine 
o'clock  Mr.  justice  Holroyd  took 
his  seat,  and  the  jury  was  sworn. 
'  Mr.  Tindall  stated  the  plead- 
ings. It  was  an  indictment 
against  the  rev.  Richard  Blacow, 
for  a  scandalous  and  malicious 
libel  against  the  late  queen.  The 
first  count  charged,  that  he  had 
composed  and  preached  the  words 
charged  as  libellous ;  the  seoond 
count  charged,  that  he  had  com* 
posed  and  published  the  words 
m  a  pamphlet,  entitled  the  sub- 
stance of  a  discourse,  &c.  The 
defendant  pleaded  not  guilty, 
upon  which  issue  was  joined. 

Mr.  Brougham. — May  it  please 
your  lordship,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to 
lay  before  you  the  particulars  of 
this  case,  and  it  is  yours  to  try  it ; 
and  my  part  shall  be  performed 
in  af  very  short  time  indeed,  for  I 
have  little,  if  any  thing  more  to 
do,  than  merely  to  read. 

Mr.  Brougham  here  read  the 
alleged  libel.  Comparing  the 
English  radicals  to  the  French 
jacobins,  who  worshipped  the 
'^-goddess  of  reason" — a  common 
prostitute  (as  the  learned  counsel 
stated) — this  '^  goddess  of  reason 
was,**  says  the  rev.  defendant,  "  a 
most  respectable  and  decent  sort 


of  being  compared  with  that 
which  the  radicals  have  set  up  as 
the  idol  of  their  worship.  They 
have  elevated  the  goddess  of  .lust 
on  the  pedestal  of  shame,  an 
object  of  all  others  the  most  con- 
genial to  their  taste,  the  most  de- 
serving of  their  homage,  the  most 
worthy  of  their  adoration.  After 
exhibiting  her  claims  to  their  fo- 
vour  in  two  distant  quarters  of 
the  globe,  after  compassing  6«a 
and  land  with  her  guilty  paramour 
to  gratify  to  the  full  her  impure 
desires,  and  even  polluting  the 
holy  sepulchre  itself  with  her 
presence,  to  which  she  was  car- 
ried in  mock  mi^esty  astride  upon 
an  ass,  she  returned  to  this  hal- 
lowed soil  so  hardened  in  sin,  bo 
bronzed  with  infamy,  so  callous  to 
every  feeling  of  decency  or  shame, 
as  to  go  on  Sunday  last,  clothed 
in  the  mantle  of  adultery,  to 
kneel  down  at  the  altar  of  that 
God  who  is  *  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity,'  when  she 
ought  rather  to  have  stood  bare- 
foot in  the  aisle,  covered  with 
a  sheet  as  white  as  *  unsulli- 
ed snow,'  doing  penance  for  her 
sins.  Till  this  had  been  done,  I 
would  never  have  defiled  mj 
hands  by  placing  the  sacred  sym- 
bols in  hers :  and  this  she  would 
have  been  compelled  to  do,  in 
those  good  old  days  when  church 
discipline  was  in  its  pristine  vi- 
gour and  activity." 

Gentlemen,  die  author  of  this 
libel  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
The  libel  is  a  sermon ; — ^the  act^of 
publication  was  preaching; — the 
place  was  his  church; — the  day 
was  the  sabbath; — the  audience 
was  his  congregation.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  treat  lightly  that 
office  of  which  he  wears  the  oat* 
ward  vestments,  and  which  he  by 
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his  conduct  profanes.  A  pious, 
humble,  inoffensive,  charitable 
minist^'of  the  gospel  of  peace  is 
daly  entitled  to  the  tribute  of 
affection  and  respect  which  is 
ever  cheerfully  bestowed.  But  I 
know  no  title  to  our  affection  or 
Teneration  which  is  possessed  by ' 
a  meddling,  intriguing,  turbulent 
priest,  even  when  he  chooses  to 
separate  his  sacred. office  from 
his  profane  acts;  but  far  less 
when  he  mixes  up  both  together — 
when  he  refrains  not  from  enter- 
ing the  sanctuary  with  calumny — 
when  he  not  only  invades  the 
sacred  circle  of  domestic  life  with 
the  torch  of  slander,  bat  enters 
the  hallowed  threshold  of  the 
temple,  and  casts  it  flaming  on 
the  altar — when  he  makes  the 
worship  of  God  the  means  of  in- 
juring his  neighbour,  and  polluting 
tJtia  flock  committed  to  his  care. 
Of  the  defendant's  motives  I  say 
nothing.  I  care  not  what  they 
were;  for  innocent  they  could 
not  be.  Of  the  illustrious  and 
unfortunate  individual  who  was 
the  object  of  this  attack,  I  forbear 
to  speak.  The  grave  has  closed 
over  her  unrelenting  persecutions. 
The  evil  passions  which  beset 
her  steps  m  life  have  not  ceased 
to  pursue  her  memory,  and  with  a 
resentment  more  implacable  than 
death.  But  it  is  yours  to  vindi- 
cate the-  insulted  laws  of  your 
country.  If  your  verdict  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  defendant, 
if  he  still  go  on  unrepenting  and 
unabashed,  it  will  at  least  deter 
others  from  violating  the  decency 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Johnson  proved  that 
he  printed  the  sermon  for  the 
defendant,  who  corrected  the 
proofs. 

Tho.  Coglan  was  present  and 


heard  the  sermon  — took  note» 
of  the  passage  read — has  since 
read  the  printed  sermon,  and 
found  a  great  portion  of  it  agree 
word  for  word. — Here  they  were 
compared. 

Mr.  James  Bumiell  also  beard 
the  sermon,  and  has  since  vead 
it.  Understood  the  words  in  the 
indictment  to  apply  to  the  queen; 
could  apply  them  to  no  other 
woman. 

Mr.  Millar  purchased  the  prin- 
ted sermon  at  the  shop  of  Evans 
and  Co. 

By  desire  of  defendant,  the 
whole  sermon  was  read  by  Mr. 
Cross,  with  the  notes,  which  took 
about  an  hour,  we  subjoin  one. of 
the  notes,  taken  from  a  news- 
paper. 

(Note  '*  Moek-Majesty  astride  upon  an 

ass.") 
'*  Enter  Jerusalem  on  an  ass, 

Then  on  the  stage  act  Coltunhine  j 
Attend  with  Bergami  at  ma^. 

Then  to  St.  Paul's— Oh!  Carolina!!!" 

Mr.  Blacow  then  read  his  de« 
fence,  which  took  two  hours  and 
a  half.  It  was  very  miscellaneous, 
and  with  a  view  to  his  defence, 
attacked  Mr.  Brougham  for  put- 
ting up  for  Liverpool;  for  de- 
fending the  queen,  &c.  He 
(defendant)  took  up  his  pen  to 
defend  his  king  and  country. 
"  Every  man  who  had  a  spark 
of  loyadty,  a  grain  of  religion,  a 
particle  of  affection  for  his  eoun- 
try,  was  bound  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  desolating  storm. 
He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  bring  all  the  energies  of 
the  pulpit  to  bear  upon  it.  Party 
politics  were  far  beneath  their 
notice,  but  there  were  christian 
politics  which  had  a  strict  claim 
on  their  attention.  (Here  the 
defendant  quoted  the  seyeral  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  that  are  usually 
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Implied  to  politics.)  With  all  the 
systems  of  dutenters  disloyalty 
and  disaffection  were  interwoven; 
and  if  they  were  not  checked^  they 
would  soon  revive  an  Oliverian 
dynasty.  Having  made  these 
remarks,  he  would  go  on  next  to 
show  that  the  symptoms  which 
had  preceded  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  begun  to  appear  in  this 
country  when  he  preached  his 
sermon.  "  When' bad  men  con- 
spire, good  men  must  combine.** 
In  their  ranks  he  took  his  stand 
against  the  raging  waves,  and  the 
blood  hounds,  and  10,000  other 
figurative  horrors.  It  was  a  cool 
and  detiberate  act  he  did.  He 
had  yet  to  learn  the  head  and 
front  of  his  offending." 

Defendant  was  frequently  in. 
terrupted  by  the  learned  judge, 
who  stated,  that  his  mode  of  de- 
fence was  irregular,  irrelevant^ 
and  libellous. 

Mr.  Blacow,  however,  went  on 
abusing  the  queen — Mr.  Brougham 
—Mr.  Denman's  *«  filthy  Greek" 
—  "  The  Times"— Mr.  Creevey— 
and  the  radicals — ^The  Common 
Council  of  London  —  aldermen 
Wood  and  Waithman,  and  the 
Whigs-T-and  lastly,  "  that  old 
crazy-headed  goaty  lord  Erskine** 
—He  eulogized  the  king,  the 
ministers,  the  Bridge-street  As- 
sociation, and  the  Courier;  and 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  re- 
proofs of  Mr.  justice  Holroyd — 
solemnly  twore  before  God,  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  charge,  and 
"  if  racks,  tortures;  even  the  gib- 
bet were  his  reward,  he  would  not 
abate  one  word  of  what  he  had 
said." 

Mr.  justice  Holroyd^  in  the  most 
guarded  and  temperate  language, 
gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  a 
fibel.      The  epithets  were  most 


abusive  and  derogatory.  Could 
he  be  ignorant  that  he  was  tra- 
ducing and  vilifying  the  queen? 
By  a  particular  statute  they  were 
to  judge  whether  the  defetidant 
was  guilty.  As  a  clergyman  of 
the. church  of  England,  holding 
himself  out  as  very  loyal,  and 
very  desirous  of  the  preservation 
of  the  state,  he  gave  his  opbion 
on  the  queen's  guilt,  left  not  the 
people  to  their  own  reflections, 
and  thus  he  disturbed  the  peace. 
But  it  was  for  them  to  judge 
whether  it  was  a  libel  or  not. 
They  were  to  lay  out  of  their 
minds  all  other  considerations, 
and  even^  their  own  opinion,  re- 
specting the  question  of  the 
queens  guilt  or  innocence.  Tlie 
only  question  was,  whether  the 
sermon  tended  to  degrade  the 
queen,  and  was  published  with 
intent  to  vilify  her,  and  to  break 
the  peace.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
a  libel. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  found  a  verdict  of 
Guilty. 

15. — Between  the  hours  of  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
an  armed  mounted  party  of  White 
boys,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty,  attacked  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Blakeney  Kittson,  of  Kerry, 
in  Ireland,  chief  constable  for  the 
barony  of  Irraghtycmmor  (who 
has  long  been  an  object  of  their 
vengeance,  in  consequence  of  his 
continued  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions, in  causing  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  number  of  their  asso- 
ciates), demanded  his  arms,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  threat,  if  he 
did  not  comply,  to  bum  his  house 
and  family.  His  reply  to  their 
demand  was  a  shot;  having  taken 
deliberate  aim  from  a  window, 
with  afowling- piece  heavily  loaded, 
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at  three  of  the  men  who  were  in 
close  conference  within  about 
fifteen  yards  of  the  window,  when 
he  perceived  one  of  them  fall. 
The  party  then  retreated,  after 
firing  several  shots  into  the  house. 
Mi.  Kittson  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  as  they  crossed  his  windows. 
In  about  ten  minutes  they  re- 
turned again,  and  put  their  Uireat 
in  execution,  by  setting  fire  to 
the  habitation,  which,  being 
thatched,  was  immediately  in  a 
blaze,  and  burned  most  rapidly* 
Mr.  Kittson  and  his  family,  con* 
sisting  of  his  wife,  six  children, 
and  two  maid  servants,  continued 
in  the  house,  but  at  length  were 
forced  from  it  by  the  alarming 
progress  of  the  &re,  when  he 
pushed  out  in  his  shirt  amongst 
the  tesailants,  who  were  still  firing 
shots  at  the  doors  and  windows. 
Being  armed  with  a  gun  and  a 
case  of  pistols,  the  party  retreated 
from  him  to  the  rear  of  the  house, 
and  Mr.  Kittson  having  pursued 
in  that  direction,  fired  upon  them, 
when  the  whole  party  fled;  he, 
however,  continued  the  pursuit  a 
long  distance,  when  he  perceived 
them  taking  off  one  dead  body, 
leaving  a  horse  behind  covered 
with  blood. 

21.  — Holywell,  near  Chester, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  were  vi. 
sited  with  one  of  the  heaviest  falls 
of  rain  ever  remembered,  accom* 
panied  with  tremendous  thunder 
and  lightning.  About  one  o'clock, 
the  villagers  in  the  lowlands  be- 
came greatly  alarmed  by  the  tor- 
rents which  descended  in  all 
directions  from  the  mountains, 
and  with  such  extreme  rapidity 
that  it  became  very  difficult  for 
them  to  escape  the  danger  of 
being  drownea.  Several  houses 
were  nearly  demolished  by  the 
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violence  of  the  storm.  The  eot- 
ton-works  in  Holywell  sustained 
much  damage  frx>m  the  over- 
whelming torrent  forcing  its  way 
through  the  lower  stories  with 
such  rapid  progress,  that  the  lives 
of  the  people  employed  in  the 
works  were  greatly  endangered,  • 
the  lower  rooms  becoming  lite- 
rally filled  in  a  few  seconds. 
Greenfield  appeared  most  a^fril, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  cry- 
ing in  all  directions  for  help,  and 
flying  for  security  to  the  sides  of 
the  hills.  The  copper-works 
were  also  speedily  fiUea  with  the 
flood,  which  created  no  inconsi- 
derable degree  of  alarm.  On  the 
waters  reaching  the  heated  steam 
furnaces,  the  latter  burst,  with  an 
explosion  resembling  a .  heavy 
clap  of  thunder ;  some  part  of  the 
works,  in  consequence  took, fire; 
and  it  was  not  without  difiBculty 
extinguished.  Coals,  and  lead, 
and  copper  ore,  were  washed  in 
considerable  quantities  from  the 
different  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. On  Saturday  mommg, 
the  marsh  (below  Holywell)  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  desolation,  in 
which  were  discoverable  the 
wrecks  of  valuable  property  which 
had  been  swept  away  by  tUe  im«<'- 
petuous  deluge.  Coal,  copper, 
and  lead  ore,  cotton  in  packs, 
broken  machinery,  dead  cattle, 
household  furniture,  stacks  of  hay, 
sheaves  of  com,  and,  in  fact,  all 
kinds  of  materials  which  lay  in 
the  progress  of  the  waters,  were 
forced  before  the  storm.  It  is 
said  that  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  cotton  and  copper  works  is 
estimated  at  several  thousand 
pounds ;  and  it  is  likewise  re- 
ported that  three  persons  fell 
victims  to  the  ravagbg  deluge^ 
— ^A  great  reduction  is  about  to^ 
(K)  r-,     ta^ce 
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tnke  place  almost  immediately 
in  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
of  England.  The  number  of 
desks  to  be  discharged  is  stated 
at  125,  of  which  fort^  are  from 
the  hall  side  or  casber  s  office^ 
and  the  remainder  from  the  va- 
rious accountant'*ofiBces  for  the 
different  classifications  of  stocks 
with  the  one  and  twQ  pound  bank- 
note office.  In  the  latter,  which 
employed  between  200  and  300 
clerks,  the  return  to  payments  in 
specie  must  have  led  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  very  material  re- 
duction; but  the  number  dis- 
charged under  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  only  twenty-four. 
It  was  not  at  all  known  till 
within  a  very  few  days,  that 
the  change  was  contemplated  by 
the  governor^  of  the  bank,  and 
the  measure,  therefore,  beii^  one 
that  involves  the  welfare  or  sub- 
sistence of  so  many  families,  ap- 
pears a  little  abrupt.  But  in  the 
mode  of  canying  it  into  effect, 
the  bank  have  acted  witib  a  de- 
gree of  liberality  which  merits 
praise.  All  the  clerks  now  dis- 
n^issed  will  receive  an  annuity 
for  life,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  pay  and  length  of  ser- 
vice, a  selection  being  made,  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  concern 
rendered  it  prudent  to  do  so, 
from  those  wpo  are  the  soonest 
likely  from  long  services  to  claim 
the  right  of  superannuation.  But 
every  clerk  discharged,  will  be 
allowed  the  option,  if  he  prefers 
it,  of  receiving  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  his 
amiuity.  Thus  to  those  who 
are  still  youi^  and  have  a 
talent  for  business,  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded,  by  a 
supply  of  capital,  of  engaging  in 
trade,  and  of  working  out  their 


own  independence.  The  number 
of  clerks  employed  at  the  bank 
is  above  1000;  the  number 
discharged  therefore,  is  about 
one-eighth  part  of  the  whole.  By 
this  measure  a  saving  will  aocnie 
to  the  bank,  when  the  respective 
annuities  fall  in,  of  about  20,0001. 
per  annum.  We  understand  tha.t 
the  cause  assigned  by  th^  direc- 
tors for  thijs  step,  in  the  notice 
to  those  clerks  whose  services  are 
to  cease,  is  a  general  falling  off 
in  the  business  of  the  establiab- 
ment 

— A  well  of  extraordinary  depdi 
is  now  being  sunk  at  his  majesty*a 
cottage  in  Windsor  green  park. 
During  the  progress  of  the  work, 
many  curious  minerals  have  been 
discovered ;  and  at  the  depth  iji 
360  feet,  several  fossil  remains, 
qimong  whieh  is  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  ai;  oyster-shelly  have 
been  dug  out.  At  this  immense 
distance  below  the  surface  a  very 
large  tooth  has  also  been  found, 
which  is  in  beautiful  preservation* 
It  is  of  double  fangs,  which  are 
at  present  about  two  inches  long, 
but  have  been  evidently  broken 
off.  The  face  of  the  tooth,  which 
is  of  the  sort  denominated  a  grind- 
er, is  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
long  by  one  inch  wide.  It  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  bears  a 
fine  polish.  At  ithe  same  depth 
was  found  a  horny  substance, 
something  like  the  beak  of  a  small 
bird. 

— ^The  inhabitants  of  Bristol 
have  lately  been  amused  with  the 
exhibition  and  sale  in  their  streets 
of  a  vast  collection  of  snail-shells, 
which  are  reported  to  have  fidlen, 
or  at  least  made  their  sadden  ap- 
pearance in  a  field  belonging  to  a 
farmer  at  Tockington.  An  ob- 
server of  nature,  (says  the  editor 
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of  a  Bfistel  paper,)  has  obligingly 
directed  our  attention  to  the  na- 
tural history  of  this' snail  in  Mon- 
iagM€*s  Testacea  Britannica,  Its 
oame  is  Felix  Virgata;  or,  Zoned 
Snail  SheU.  ''It  may  be  consi- 
dered," he  says, ''  as  a  local  spe- 
cies; but  is  found  in  prodigious 
Bbundance  in  some  sandy  or  bar- 
ren stony  situations,  most  plenti- 
fully near  the  coast,  especially 
about  Whitsand-bay,  Cornwall, 
and  in  the  south  of  Devonshire, 
where  it  is  believed  they  contri- 
bute not  a  little  to  fatten  the 
sheep,  the  ground  bein^  covered 
with  them."  This  snail  occurs 
also  abundantly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  and  the  county 
of  Somerset. 

— ^At  the  Lincoln  assizes  an  in- 
dictment was  preferred  against 
Wm.  WHUams^  for  a  riot  at  Stam- 
ford on  the  1 1th  of  November  last 
(on  the  occasion  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,) 
and  breaking  the  windows  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Den- 
man  made  a  powerful  address  to 
the  jury,  and  insisted  that  there 
was  no  riot  The  judge,  in  sum- 
ming up,  said,  that  no  man  could 
jipon  his  oath  say  it  was  not  a 
riot;  after  which,  the  jury  with- 
drewy  and  were  absent  about  two 
hours,  when  the  foreman  came 
into  court,  and  said  he  was 
desired  to  ask  whether,  if  eleven 
were  agreed  in  the  verdict,  and 
only  one  held  out,  those  eleven 
might  be  discharged  ?  The  judge 
said  it  was  im'^ossible.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  hours  the  inde- 
pendent and  inflexible  juryman 
came  into  court,  and  said  that  the 
other  eleven  had  agreed  to  find 
the  defendant  guilty,  but  he  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  bis  conscience 
to  say  that  Williams  had  riotously 


demolished  Mr,  Hunt's  windows; 
the   jury,    therefwe,    wished  to 
know  whether  his  lordship  would 
withdraw  him,  and  appoint  ano- 
ther in  his  place.    The  judge  said 
he  could  ^ot.    The  business  of  the 
court  ended  at  five  o'clock.    At 
half-past  eight,    when  the   jury 
sworn' on  this  indictment  had  been 
for  ten  hours  locked  up,  and  the 
conscientious  gentleman  declared 
that  he  would  sooner  eat  the  mor- 
tar of  the  ceiling  than  give  in,  the 
eleven    others,    rather    than    be 
carted  on  the  circuit  to  Notting- 
ham (as  the  law  requires .  in  case 
the  twelve  cannot  agree  to  return 
a  verdict,)  resigned  their  judg^ 
ment,  and  gave  in  at  the  judge's 
lodgings  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
—A  few  days  since,  as  a  young 
gentleman  of  this  neighbourhood 
was  fishing  with  a  diag  net,  as- 
sisted only  by  two  keepers,  they 
caught,  at  one  draught,  167  brace 
of  tench,   the  smallest  of  which 
weighed  above  half  a  pound. — 
Hertford  paper. 

— Lately,  a  young  shark,  about 
six  feet  in  length,  was  taken  in 
Plymouth  Sound;  not,  however, 
without  cdnsiderable  difficulty: 
upwards  of  twenty  hooks  were 
carried  away  before  it  could  be 
secured,  and  at  last  it  was  killed 
by  a  severe  ^beating  on  the  head, 
after  being  brought  to  the  surface 
of  the   water. 

— During  the  last  races  of  Letter- 
kenny,  a  dreadful  accident  took 
place.  One  of  the  horses  boiled 
from  the  course,  and  struck  down 
two  men  in  the  crowd ;  in  passing 
over  them,  he  set  his  forefeet  ex- 
actly on  the  windpipe  of  one  man, 
who  expired  instantly;  his  hind 
feet  struck  the  breast  of  another 
man  so  violently,  that  the  ribs 
were  separated  all  along  on  one 
(K  3)       r-       side 
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side  from  the  spine.    It  is  thought 
he  cannot  survive. 

FRAHCE. 

A  ludicrous,  though  a  painful 
scene,  took  place  a  little  time  ago 
at  the  Jardin  d$s  Plantes.  A 
gymnetus  electncus,  or  electric  eel, 
'  had  arrived,  alive  and  in  good 
health ,  from  Surinam.  The  savans 
and  naturalists  were  all  in  motion, 
and  hastened  to  the  garden  of 
plants  to  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  touch  with  their  own  hands, 
this  living  electrical  machine. 
The  greater  number  were  satisfied 
with  a  single  touch  and  consre- 
quent  shock ;  but  one  unfortunate 
doctor,  either  urged  by  a  greater 
zeal  for  science,  or  governed  by  a 
more  insatiable  curiosity,  resolved 
to  try  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
animal's  powers,  and  seized  it 
with  both  his  hands ;  but  he  had 
quickly  reason  to  repent  his  teme- 
rity, for  he  immediately  felt  a  ra- 
pidly repeated  series  of  the  most 
violent  and  successively  increas'mg 
shocks,  which  forced  him  to  caper 
about  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  to  utter  the  most 
piercing  screams  from  the  i^ony 
that  he  felt.  He  then  fell  into 
convulsions,  in  consequence  of 
which  his  muscles  became  so  con- 
tracted, or  from  some  strange 
property  in  the  fish,  that  it  be- 
came impossible  to  detach  the 
animal  from  his  grasp.  In  this 
situation  he  remained  a  consider- 
able time,  and  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  expired  under  the 
agony  of  his  sensations,  if  some 
one  of  the  persons  present  had 
qot  suggested  the  plunging  of  his 
hands  in  water,  when  the  eel  im- 
mediately dropped  off.  He  (the 
doctor)  has  been  ever  since  most 
dangerously  ilL 

The   sexton  of  the  church,  of 


St.  Eustace  at  Paris,  amazed  t# 
find  frequently  a  particular  lamp 
extinct  early,  and  yet  the  oil  con* 
snmed  only,  sat  op  several  nights 
to  perceive  the  cause.  At  length 
he  discovered  that  a  spider  of 
surprising  size  came  down  the 
cord  to  drink  the  oil.  A  still 
more  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  same  kind  occurred  during 
the  year  1751,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Milan.  A  vast  spider  was  ob- 
served there,  which  fed  on  the 
oil  of  the  lamps.  M.  Morland, 
of  the  .Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
described  this  spider,  and  fur- 
nished a  drawing  of  it.  It  weighed 
four  pounds,  and  was  sent  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  and  is  now  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  sin- 
cere establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tional regime  is  the  existence  of  that 
vast  organization,  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Occult  Oovenunent^ 
which  is  directed  by  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  throne  and  his  parti* 
sans.  (It  is  almost  ridiculous  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  secret 
organization,  after  all  the  proofs  of 
it  which  have  transpired  since  the 
re-establishment  of  the  royal  au- 
thority. There  is  not, a  village, 
there  is  not  a  hamlet  in  France, 
in  which  it  has  not  its  secret 
committee,  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  which  it  forces  the  govern- 
ment in  spite  of  itself  to  choose 
the  agents  of  authority.  All  men 
of  good  sentiments^  by  which  is 
meant  all  who  are  slavish  in  po- 
litics and  bigotted  in  religion,  be- 
long to  this  class.  Many  of  them 
are  sincere,  but  others  are  only 
hypocrites  who  assume  this  mask 
to  gratify  their  ambition  and  cu- 
pidity. The  existence  of  this 
party,  and  the  protection  which  it 
enjoys,  have  often  exposed  to 
■^       suspicion 
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suspicion  the  good  faith  of  the  king. 
Count  d'Artois  has  shown  him- 
self the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
revolution.  He  first  gave  the 
example  of  emigration ;  a  step  to 
which  may  legitimately  be  as- 
cribed the  dangers  to  which  his 
brother  was  exposed,  and  which 
ended  in  a  catastrophe  always  to 
be  deplored.  This  prince,  who 
is  reported  to  have  said  "  Let  us 
content  ourselves  for  the  present, 
I  will  answer  for  the  future," 
would  be  a  just  subject  of  terror 
to  the  friends  of  the  charter,  if  he 
were  much  younger  than  the 
reigning  king,  and  had  thus  a 
greater  chance  of  surviving  him, 
and  reigning  after  him  long  enough 
to  destroy  his  work.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  wonder  that,  residing 
so  long  in  England,  he  should 
have  been  so  little  familiarized  to 
the  spirit  of  a  free  government, 
and  that  the  fate  of  James  II. 
should  never  have  occurred  to  his 
mind. 

1. — A  hoVrible  crime  was  com- 
mitted yesterday  in  the  centre  of 
Paris,  in  the  most  frequented 
quarter  of  the  capital.  About 
half  past  ten,  an  individual,  who 
had  left  a  gambling-house,  entered 
the  shop  of  M.  Moutier,  money- 
changer. Rue  de  la  Feuillade,  in 
which  Madame  Moutier  was  alone. 
He  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
drrw  a  dagger,  and  struck  Ma- 
dame Moutier,  who  fell  bathed  in 
blood.  She  had  strength  enough 
left  to  call  for  help.  A  femide 
servant  entered;  who  was  laid 
low  by  nine  stabs  of  the  dagger. 
The  nephew  of  M.  Moutier,  who 
was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  ran 
down  ;  he  struggled  for  sometime 
with  the  assassin,  and  at  length 
fell  also  stabbed  in  seven  places. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 


whole  transaction  occupied  a  short 
time,  and  that  there  were  few 
persons  in  the  street,  as  it  rained 
m  torrents.  The  cries,  however, 
excited  attention ;  the  assassin 
took  flight,  and  was  secured,  after 
having  stabbed  two  other  persons 
who  attempted  to  stop  him.  He 
was  taken  to  the  guard-house  at 
the  bank,  but  he  scarcely  entered 
before  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket  and  blew  his  brains  out. 
No  paper  was  found  on  him. 
Three  of  the  persons  wounded 
are  in  a  dangerous  condition. 

3. — A  religious  society  has  just 
been  estabUshed  in  Paris,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  government, 
which  is,  according  to  the  penal 
code  of  1810,  necessary  for  every 
society  of  more  than  twenty  per- 
sons, whether  they  assemble  for 
discussing  political,  literary,  re- 
ligious, or  any  other  subjects. 
The  establishment  alluded  to 
has  assumed  the  name  of  the 
'*  Soci^te  de  la  Morale  CkretienneJ' 
The  society  is  declared  to  be  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing the  precepts  of  Christianity 
to  the  relations  of  social  life.  A 
prospectus,  containing  the  views 
of  the  founders,  has  been  circu- 
lated, in  which  they  say—"  Per- 
suaded that  the  greater  part  of 
the  evils  under  which  mankind 
suffer,  is  the  deplorable  fruit  cf 
the  illusion  under  which  they  are 
with  regard  to  what  is  necessary 
to  constitute  their  happiness, 
some  friends  of  humanity  consider 
the  present  a  favourable  moment 
for  the  estabUshment  of  a  society, 
which  should  endeavour  to  recall 
men  to  the  only  true  source  of 
h9,ppine^s,'the precepts  of ' christian-' 
ity — precepts  which  are^essentially 
the  same  as  those  which  the 
Creator  has  engraven  in  th^  hearts 
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of  aU  men,  and  whicli  Jesus 
Christ  only  developed  and  ex- 
hibited in  a  more  attractive  and 
luminous  manner,  and  founded  on 
more  powerful  motives,  but  which 
are  unfortunately  less  known,  less 
respected,  and  less  practised  than 
they  ought  to  be." 

The  object  of  the  society  is 
thus  stated  in  the  first  article  of 
their  rules : — "  The  object  of  this 
society  is  to  explain  and  con- 
stantly recall  to  the  minds  of  men 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  in  all 
their  purity;  to  point  out  the 
important  influence  those  precepts 
exercise  on  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind; and  thus  to  endeavour  to 
instil  or  revive  those  sentiments 
of  charity  and  general  benevolence 
which  are  calculated  to  establish 
peace  on  earth.'" 

But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this 
society  b,  that  It  is  established  by 
the  united  efibrts  of  distinguished 
catholics  and  protestants.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  time  that  the 
adherents  of  these  hitherto  hostile 
religions  have  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dtflfusing  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  without  reference  to  the 
success  of  their  respective  systems. 

The  prospectus  is  signed  by 
the  following  names.  The  let- 
ter C  is  placed  after  the  ca- 
tholics, and  P  after  the  protes- 
tants :— The  duke  de  la  Roche- 
foocault  Liancourt,  president,  C; 
baion  Degerando,  C. ;  M.  Dela<- 
croix,  C. ;  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Goep,  P. ; 
count  Laborde,  C. ;  count  de  Las- 
teyrie,  C. ;  Dr.  Spurzheim,  C. ; 
baron  de  Stael  Holstein,  P. ;  M. 
Stapfer,  P. ;  baron  de  Turkheim, 
P.;  M.  J.  G.  Wurtz,  P.;  M. 
Willm,  secretary.  P.;  M.  Coc- 
querel,  assistant  secretary,  P. 
— A  singular  event  has  occurred 


at' St  Claude  (Jura);  an  MiTi- 
dual,  pursued'  by  one  of  the  gei^ 
darmerie,  escaped  his  pursueva, 
smd  took  refuge,  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  at  the  house  of  a  cure, 
some  distance  from  St.  Claade. 
To  account  for  his  appearing  in 
this  plight,  and  making  so  pre- 
cipitate an  entrance,  he  annoiaiced 
himself  as  the  grand  vicar  of  the 
bishop,  who  was  immediately  to 
take  possession  of  the  bishopric 
of  St.  Claude;  and  stated  that 
he  had  been  attacked  by  robbers 
in  an  adjacent  wood,  who  had 
taken  from  him  all  his  property, 
together  with  his  apparel,  and 
that  it  was  a  miracle  he  had  es- 
caped with  life.  Conducted  by 
his  host  to  the  house  of  another 
cure,  he  repeated  the  same  tale ; 
his  new  host  received  him  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  snpfiosed 
rank  in  the  hierarchy,  offering  him 
the  best  apparel,  a  gold  waK^, 
and  twenty-five  louis  (all  the  ve- 
nerable pastor  possessed),  which 
the  pretended  grand  vicar  very 
readily  accepted.  They  then  set 
out  ibr  St.  Claude,  where  having 
learnt  the  residence  of  the  cure, 
they  proceeded  thither;  the  cure 
was  absent,  and  a  messenger  wars 
sent  to  inform  him  that  the  grand 
vicar  vrished  to  see  him :  the  pas- 
tor hastened  home,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  his  age  and  infirmities, 
had  no  sooner  reached  his  house, 
than  he  found  himself  so  muck 
indisposed  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  his  bed.  The  pretended 
grand  vicar  expressed  a  desire  to 
remain  alone  with  him*  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  his  companion  re- 
tired. The  pretended  grand  vicar 
then  produced  a  brace  of  pistols, 
demanded  the  cure's  keys,  and 
having  possessed  himself  of  all  his 
^        valuable 
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▼ahiable  portable  property,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his*  escape. 

9. — ^The  Moniteur  contains  two 
royal  ordinances,  dated  the  4th 
Inst,  nominating  the  archbishops 
of  Rouen  and  Bordeaux  members 
of  the  chamber  of  peers. 

Prince  Demetrius  Comnene, 
who,  according  to  the  Journal  of 
Lyons,  resided  in  Piedmont,  and 
was  tliere  offered  the  crown  of 
the  Greek  empire,  by  a  solemn 
deputation,  died  on  Saturday  in 
Paris,  at  his  residence,  No.  23, 
Rue  Saint  Dominique:  he  was 
a  major  general  and  knight  of  St. 
Louis.  He  has  left  a  brother,  M. 
George  Comnene;  and  a  niece 
Madame  the  duchess  d'Abrantes, 
who  reside  at  Versailles. 

— A  number  of  Cachemire  goats, 
imported  into  France  by  M.  Ter- 
naux,  have  been  settled  at  Perpig- 
nan,  where  having  recovered  their 
health,  they  are  beginning  to  pro- 
pagate. After  yeaning  in  March, 
the  down,  some  rudiments  of 
which  had  appeared  in  April,  be- 
gan to  get  intwined,  and  this  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  approach 
to  maturity.  "  This  I  had  plucked 
up,"  says  MvTessier  (in  his  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences)  "  with  horn  combs, 
and  it  was  ^hus  almost  pure  and 
free  from  clots.''  Each  animal 
furnished  on  an  average  three 
ounces  and  a  half;  some  includ- 
ing a  large  propagation,  by  a  ju- 
dicious crossing  with  such  of  the 
indigenous  race,  as  bear  an  analo- 
gous down. 

— M.  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  the 
well  known  author  of  the  History  . 
of  the  Italian  Republics,  is  enga- 
ged in  a  work  of  the  first  import- 
ance, the  want  of  which  has  been 
long  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged;   a  complete   history  of 


the  French  nation.  The  patience 
and  sagacity  displayed  by  the 
author  in  his  multifarious  re- 
searches, his  perspicuous  style 
and  excellent  arrangement,  and 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  liberty  which 
never  ceases  to  animate  him,  af- 
ford abundant  proof  that,  if  he 
lives  to  complete  his  design,  he 
will  raise  a  literary  monument 
worthy  of  his  own  reputation,  and 
of  the  great  nation  whose  deeds 
he  is  about  to  commemorate. 

—Messrs.  Dufau  and  Guadet, 
of  Paris,  have  recently  published 
a  dictionary  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy, which  is  recommended  in  the 
foreign  journals,  as  containing 
information  unique  in  its  kind. 
Close  to  the  ancient  names  of 
places,  is  the  corresponding  mo- 
dem one.  Annexed  is  a  map  of 
the  world,  as  known  to  the  an- 
cients, by  M.  Bru6,  geographer 
to  his  R.  H.  Monsieur.  Ancient 
geography  is  not  only  an  object 
of  learned  curiosity,  but  is  a 
necessary  compliment  of  history, 
and  should  form  one  essential 
basis  of  education. 

— ^The  count  de  Forbin,  some 
time  ago  undertook  a  journey  in 
Egypt,  with  the  view  of  explo- 
ring the  least  known  parts  of  that 
celebrated  country ;  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Europe  withgut  adding 
a  single  discovery  to  those  made 
by  preceding  travellers.  M.  Cail- 
laud,  of  Nantes,  soon  succeeded 
him,  and  fortunately  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  perseveringly  pur- 
sued a  plan  which  he  had  formed 
with  due  reflection.  His  narra- 
tive will  be  published  immediately, 
and  cannot  fail  to  add  numerous 
and  interesting  materials  to  the 
mass  of  information  which  has 
already  been  collected  by  the 
French  expedition.     The  revisal 
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of  his  notes  has  been  intrusted  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Egyptian 
commission,  who  has  inserted  in 
the  Moniteur  the  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  M.  Caillaud.  Accounts, 
dated  Dongolah,  14th  of  January, 
1 82 1 ,  state,  that  not  far  from  that 
city,  (the  capital  of  Upper  Nubia,) 
at  about  180  leagues  above  the 
town  of  Syene,  there  exists  a 
large  Egyptian  monument,  simi- 
lar to  some  of  those  at  Thebes. 
It  is  upwards  of  300  feet  long, 
and  has  ninety  columns  of  more 
than  thirty  feet  high.  Every 
part  of  this  monument  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  and  bas-reliefs. 
The  spot  on  which  these  beautiful 
ruins  are  situated  is  called  Lelib 
or  Therb6.  Six  other  Egyptian 
.ruins,  less  cousiderable,  were 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
between  the  second  cataract  and 
Dongolah.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, present  Greek  inscriptions, 
or  any  traces  either  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  From  these  dis- 
coveries it  would  appear,  that  the 
Egyptains  raised  monuments  far 
beyond  the  places  marked  out  as 
the  limits  of  these  antiquities. 

SPAIN. 

Societies,  calling  themselves 
patriotic  have  been  established  in 
various  parts  of  Spain,  on  a  plan 
very  similar  to  the  Jacobin  clubs 
of  revolutionary  France.  Their 
object  seems  to  be  to  subject  all 
the  authorities  of  the  stat^  to  the 
influence  of  popular  dictation — to 
place  the  mob  in  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment One  of  the  rules  of 
these  societies  is  that  all  titles  of 
distinction  shall  be  abolished  in 
their  meetings,  and  that  their 
members  shall  address  each  other 
only  by  the  fraternal  compellation  of 
citizen.  Some  of  them  have  proceed- 
ed so  far  as  to  deliberate  whether  it 


would  not  be  desirable  to  send  an 
army  to  revolutionize  France;  and 
whether  it  was  not  their  duty  to 
dismiss  from  Spain  the  amb^ssa- 
sadors  of  all  '^  the  despotic  go- 
vernments of  Europe.'*  The  chief 
of  their  clubs,  which  holds  its 
meetings  at  the  Fontana.d'Oro 
(Golden  Fountain)  in  Madrid,  has 
already  menaced  the  government 
and  demanded  the  dismissal  of 
the  minister  of  war,  on  account  of 
his  royalist  or  ultra-royalist  prin- 
ciples. With  this  his  colleagues 
saw  fit  to  comply:  the  king,  how- 
ever, refused,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
are  said  to  have  tendered ,  their 
resignations,  which  were  refused 
by  his  majesty,  who  declared  his 
warm  displeasure  at  the  proposal, 
and  his  fixed  resolution  not  to  be 
dictated  to  in  matters  strictly  ad- 
ministrative. This  seditious  club 
has  since  ventured  to  denounce 
the  infant  Don  Carlos,  the  king's 
brother,  as  being  at  the  head  of 
an  extensive  conspiracy  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  go- 
vernment. Great  exasperation 
prevails  between  the  opposing  par- 
ties, and  neither  has  the  least 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  scheme  suffi- 
ciently wicked  or  preposterous  to 
deter  some  small  number  of  des- 
perate men,  in  countries  even  the 
most  settled  and  civilized,  from 
engaging  in  it  as  the  accomplices 
of  any  daring  chief.  But  we  are 
strangely  misinformed  if  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Spain  will 
suffer  any  rebellious  plot  to  affect 
the  public  liberty.  The  Spaniards 
may  be  slow  to  act,  but  the  better 
classes  among  them  are  a  prudent, 
reflecting,  and  resolute  people. 
The  constitution  has  relieved 
every  Spanish  subject  from  many 
grinding 
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grinding  imposts,  and  grieyous 
and  degrading  oppressions.  The 
nation,  generally,  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  this.  An  immense 
majority  of  Spaniards  desire  no- 
thing more  than  a  constitution,  of 
ivihich  a  limited  but  irresponsible 
sovereign  shall  be  the  head;  and 
they  are  equally  averse  to  the 
dominion  of  a  single  and  of  a  mul- 
titudinary  despot.  At  this  dis- 
tance it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
-what  practical  difiBculties  the  sue* 
cessive  cabinets  of  Ferdinard  VII. 
have  had  to  contend  with ;  but  on 
the  face  of  things  they  appear  to 
have  been  wanting  in  vigour  and 
activity,  or  that  cFub  of  maniacs 
the  Fontana  D'Oro,  and  its  pro- 
vmcial  imitators,  would  have  been 
long  ago  extinct. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  formation  of  the  new  mi- 
nistry seems  to  be  viewed  with 
satisfaction  at  Lisbon.  The  cor- 
tes  have  discussed  and  nearly  ad- 
justed the  regulation  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  which  consists  of  ten 
articles,  and  discovers  a  spirit, 
suspicious  undoubtedly  of  the 
government,  but  all  things  con- 
sidered, neither  wanton  nor  ex- 
cessive in  its  jealousy.  When 
the  new  systems  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  shall  have  become  by 
age  less  vulnerable  to  faction  and 
to  fraud,  the  people  may. afford 
to  give  up,  without  imprudence, 
some  further  share  of  power  to 
the  king's  ministers. 

By  a  decree  of  the  cortes,  a 
new  national  cockade  has  been 
adopted  for  Portugal.  The  colours 
are  white  and  blue. 

OERMANT. 

The  city  of  Saltzburg,  the  na- 
tive ];^ace  of  Haydn,  has  lately 
paid  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  ashes  of  that  celebrated  com- 


poser. The  mortal  remains  of 
the  author  of  the  "  creation"  had 
reposed  almost  forgotten  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Peter.  The  rector,  Werigaud, 
his  friend,  and  the  composer. 
Hacker,  his  scholar,  opened  a 
subscription  to  raise  him  a  monu- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  August,  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  this  mo- 
nument, which  had  been  placed 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  was 
consecrated  by  a  solemn  requiem, 
the  music  of  which  wa/i  the  last 
unfinished  work  of  the  illustrious 
dead  in  whose  honour  it  was  now 
played.  A  multitude  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens and  friends  attended 
this  ceremony,  which  acquired 
additional  interest  by  the  presence 
of  his  widow. 

PRUSSIA. 

BerUn, — ^The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  (whereof  the  go- 
vernment bonds  denominated 
Staats  Schuldscheine  form  a  part) 
have  just  published  the  yearly 
report,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
with  the  sum  of  1,000,000  dol- 
lars, the  amount  of  which  is  an- 
nually destined  to  diminish  the 
national  debt,  they  have,  during 
the  last  three  years,  purchased 
more  than  5,000,000  of  outstand- 
ing bonds,  which  have  been  can- 
celled. Thus,  in  the  year  1818, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000 
dollars ;  in  1819,  nearly  the  same 
amount;  and  in  1820,  bonds 
amounting  to  2,035,000  dollars 
were  taken  out  of  circulation. 
The  interest  saved  by  bonds  so 
cancelled  is  added  to  the  sinking 
fund  to  assist  further  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  national  debt. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

Attempts  have    been  secretly 

making  by  the  king  of  Swedeji  to 

increase 
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ificrease  his  power  by  circom- 
icribing  or  abolishing  the  consti- 
tation  granted  to  his  Norwegian 
subjects,  respecting  which  many 
curious  particulars  have  trans- 
pired. It  appears  that  previous 
to  the  late  visit  of  the  king  to 
Norway,  the  Swedish  army  and 
marine  at  Stockholm  were  put 
into  a  state  of  equipment  suited 
to  actual  warfare.  The  publicity 
of  this  fact  led  to  the  conjecture 
that  an  armament  was  meant  to 
be  employed  during  the  royal 
visit,  to  hover  on  the  coast  of 
Norway,  to  awe  the  inhabitants 
into  submission  to  any  measures 
that  should  be  dictated  to  them. 
This  state  of  warlike  preparation, 
and  its  imagined  object,  became 
so  generally  the  subject  of  con- 
versation in  Stockholm,  that  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  general 
Suchtelen,  the  Russian  minister, 
who  thought  the  affair  of  sufficient 
importance  to  induce  him  to  write 
to  his  court  for  instructions.  In 
consequence  of  this  proceeding  of 
the  Russian  minister,  and  just 
after  the  departure  of  the  king 
for  Norway,  an  energetic  note 
arrived  from  Petersburgh,  wherein 
the  emperor,  in  his  quality  of 
guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel, 
and  the  institutions  resulting  from 
that  compact,  blamed  the  assem- 
bling of  an  armed  force  near  to 
Christiania,  the  seat  of  the  Nor- 
wegian diet,  which  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  infringement  of  the 
constitution,  and  an  innovation  on 
the  basis  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Norway.  Immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  this  note  at  the 
Swedish  court,  general  Suchtelen 
and  count  Wetterstedt  departed 
in  great  haste  for  Christiania,  and 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  urgent  re- 
dkoustrances  there  made  by  the 


former  to  the  king  were  the  cause 
of  his  giting  a  more  moderate 
form  to  the  propositions  made  by 
him  to  the  diet.  While  this  me- 
diation on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
was  conducting,  an  accident  a* 
wakened  the  attention  of  the  diet 
to  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  vicinity  of  a 
military  force.  A  Swedish  officer, 
who  had  fallen  in  a  duel  with  a 
Norwegian,  the  result  of  a  private 
quarrel,  declared  to  the  latter  in 
an  insulting  tone,  that  the  Swedes 
had  brought  with  them  arguments 
admirably  calculated  to  induce 
submission  in  the  Norwegian 
diet — namely,  cannon-balls,  car- 
touches, and  ample  stores  of  am- 
munition. This  circumstance 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
assembly,  a  spirited  demand  was 
immediately  made  by  them,  that 
all  the  warlike  materials  above 
named  should  be  placed  in  the 
arsenal  of  Aggerhaus,  until  Nor- 
way should  be  entirely  clear  of 
Swedish  troops;  and  this  bold 
request,  the  private  letters  state, 
was  actually  acceded  to.  This 
situation  of  affairs  has  greatly 
increased  the  mutual  animosity 
long  subsisting  between  the  two 
nations.  The  Norwegians  openly 
express  their  indignation  in  all- 
public  places,  and  numerous  quar- 
rels are  the  result. 

His  majesty  has  sanctioned  the 
resolution  of  the  diet  relative  to 
the  suppression  of  the  nobility  of 
Norway,  after  the  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  diet  of  the  principle, 
that  every  individual  who  can 
prove  that  the  suppression  will 
injure  him  is  entitled  to  demand 
a  competent  recompense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance,  which 
is  published  in  conformity  with 
this  resolution,  all  hereditary 
nobility 
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nobiKty  ib  Norway  wil  cease  with 
the  dealh  of  the  persons  who  now 
enjoy  ity  and  their  existing  chiri- 
cben ;  but  conformably  to  the 
proposal  of  the  kmg,  a  new  no- 
bility will  he  creatdf,  which  will 
be  transmissible  to  the  eldest  sons 
only  of  the  ennobled.  This  propo- 
sition will  be  discussed  in  1 824. 

ASIA. 

A  more  correct  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  annexed  letters, 
than  from  any  account  yet  pub- 
lished, of  the  decree  in  which  the 
British  force  suffered  in  the  late 
expedition  against  the  Arab  tribe 
of  Beni  Boo  Ali : — 

Camp  near  Zoa,  coast  cf  Arabia, 
Feb.  23.  1821. 

«' We  arrived  here  on  the  29th 
ult  and  hare  been  delayed  ever 
shice,  in  consequence  of  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  carriage.  However, 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat  (who  is 
now  here)  has  supplied  us  with 
1000  camels,  and  we  move  to- 
morrow morning.  Our  force  con- 
sists of  the  65th  regiment,  Bom- 
bay European  regiment,  1st  bat- 
talion 2d  regiment,  Ist  battalion 
7th  regiment,  flank  battalion ;  one 
troop  of  horse  artillery,  50  foot 
artillery,  and  one  company  of 
pioneers.  Beni  Boo  Ali  is  about 
fifty  miles  in  the  interior.  On 
thfe  10th  inst  about  midnight, 
from  400  to  500  of  these  Beni 
Boo  All  fellows  came  suddenly  <m 
the  picket  on  the  left  of  the  line 
(where  the  European  regiment, 
and  1st  battalion  2d  regiment, 
were,)  cut  it  up,  and  entered  the 
lines  sword  in  hand;  killed  1 
offieer,  captain  Parr ;  9  Europeans, 
and  d'Sepoys;  wounded  3  officers, 
colonel  Cox,  lieutenants  Burnett 
and  Watkins;  20  Europeans,  a!nd 
7  Sepoys.  We  were  pitched  in  a 
straggling   manner,    and   could 


have  no  idea  of  these  fellows 
coming  so  far  to  pay  us  a  visH, 
consequently  were  not  prepared, 
or  much  on  the  alert.  The  pickets 
itere  not  even  loaded.  The  con- 
fusion, as  you  may  well  imagine, 
was  dreadful.  The  Arabs  were. 
in  the  lines  before  the  least  alarm 
was  given.  They  cut  down  the 
tents,  and  speared  and  hacked  at 
the  men,  while  so  situated,  ht  a  , 
horrid  maonet.  The  officers 
were  wounded  between  their  own 
lines  and  the  men's.  On  reti- 
ring, the  Arabs  left  behind  them 
12  killed  and  25  wounded. 
Since  this,  we  have  been  very 
much  on  the  alert.  These  Arabs  are 
»  fine,  brave  race  of  men,  and  par- 
ticularly dexterous  with  the  sword. 
The  way  our  people  are  cut  and 
mangled  is  astonishing.  Some 
have  their  heads  split  down  to 
the  neck  and  shoulder.  They 
use  straight  double-edged  swords 
as  sharp  as  razors.  The  effect  of 
such  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
muscular  Arab  is,  1  can  assure 
you,  sweieping." 

Bombay  i  April  10. 
*^  My  last  to  you  was  dated  Zoa, 
the  day  previous  to  our  march. 
We  reacned  Ben  Boo  Hassan, 
about  four  miles  from  Beni  Boo 
Ali,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and 
moved  on  against  the  latter  place 
on  the  2d,  having  our  heavy  guns* 
and  camp  eqtnpage  under  a  strong 
guard.  In  moving  round  the 
place  we  were  fired  upon,  which 
occasioned  us  a  few  casualties. 
Whilst  the  general  was  recon- 
noila^ing,  a  body  of  Arabs  were 
observed  to  leave  the  fort;  on' 
which  the  line  made  a  movement 
to  the  left,  and  our  brigade  (65th 
regiment  ahd  1st  battalion  7  th  regi* 
ment  Bombay  native  infantry)  ad- 
vancedonawood,  where  theenemy 
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had  taken  post,  and  when  within 
about  200  yards  of  it,  they  sallied 
out,  sword  in  hand,  passed  along 
our  line  under  a  heavy  fire,  num- 
bers of  them  falling,  and  attacked 
the  7th  regiment  in  flank,  and 
got  into  their  rear,  where  we  had 
pretty  tough  work  of  it  while  it 
lasted,  which  was  not  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  the  7th  regi- 
ment losing  3  officers,  and  150 
men  killed  and  wounded;  the 
65th  regiment  3  officers  and  40 
men;  the  two  regiments  united 
mustered  in  the  field  710  fire- 
locks, the  attacking  party  of  Arabs 
about  960.  Afler  this  bru«h,  we 
moved  on  towards  the  fort,  which, 
after  a  little  shelling  and  batter- 
ing, surrendered  unconditionally. 
Five  hundred  of  these  fellows  were 
killed  and  about  300  wounded. 

We  buried  the  remains  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  fell  in  captain 
Thompson's  unfortunate  affair. 
,  It  was  a  horrid  sight ;  they  had 
all  been  left  to  bleach  and  dry  in 
the  sun,  and  had  been  dreadfully 
hacked.  From  all  I  can  learn, 
these  poor  fellows  fought  and  fell 
nobly.  This  Beni  Boo  Ali  busi- 
ness has  cost  us,  at  first  and  last, 
8  officers  killed,  8  wounded,  up- 
wards of  450  men  killed,  and 
about  250  wounded.  I  ought  not 
to  forget  to  tell  you,  that  we  blew 
up  the  place,  and  destroyed  every 
house  and  shelter  near  it 

I  must  here  observe  that  I  never 
saw  nor  can  imagine  any  thing 
more  determined  and  resolute 
than  the  attack  of  these  Waha- 
bees.  No  men  could  have  dis- 
played more  bravery  when  wor- 
sted. Some  of  them  absolutely 
sold  their  lives.  They  were  armed 
merely  with  swords  and  light 
spears :  many  of  the  swords  were 
re^l  Andrea)  Feraras.;  their  execu- 


tion I  shall  not  readily  forget. 
The  shock  we  received  from  the 
charge  made  us  reel  and  stagger 
again,  mdeed,  fall  back  a  trifle ; 
but  we  soon  recovered  ourselves. 
Our  Sepoys  behaved  nobly,  par- 
ticularly die  Rajapoots,  who  used 
the  bayonet  with  great  effect. 

We  returned  to  Zoa,  on  the 
1 1th  of  March,  embarked  on  the 
17th,  sailed  on  the  18th,  and 
reached  Bombay  on  the  27  th. 
We  brought  with  us  the  two 
chiefs,  and  about  150  prisoners. 
The  old  men  and  wounded  were 
left  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 
We  may  therefore  regard  the  tribe 
of  Beni  Boo  Ali  as  completely 
scattered  and  destroyed.  General 
Smith  goes  round  to  Bengal,  on 
the  staff  of  that  establishment^ 

Accounts  from  Java  by  the 
Dutch  mail  inform  us,  that  a 
dreadful  mortality,  as  well  among 
Europeans  as  natives,  had  been 
caused  at  Batavia  and  Samarang, 
by  the  cholera  morbus^  in  the  course 
of  April  and  May  of  the  present 
year.  On  the  19th  of  May  the 
disorder  had  abated  in  the  capital, 
but  still  continued  to  a£3ict  the 
population  of  the  remoter  places. 
On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  a 
new  expedition  sailed  against 
Palembang,  under  general  de 
Vrok.  There  is  no  statement  of 
the  military  force  to  which  the 
execution  of  this  often-defeated 
object  has  on  the  present  occasion 
been  intrusted;  but  the  shipping 
consists  of  the  Werff  fri|;ate,  some 
colonial  vessels,  and  fifteen  hired 
transports,  two  of  which  had 
already  been  carried  off  by  the 
currents  among  the  Thousand 
Islands,  and  would,  it  was  feared, 
be  lost  The  deposed  sultan  of 
Palembang  accompanies  the  ex- 
peditioni  with  others  of  the 
Palembang 
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Palembang  princes  and  great  men, 
under  a  promise  that,  in  case  of 
the  enterprize  succeeding,  he  shall 
be  placed  on  the  throne.  The 
hazards,  howerer,  attendant  on 
the  conquest  of  that  petty  sove- 
reignty are  not  supposed  to  have 
become  less  formidable  since  the 
last  attack  upon  it,  when  the 
Dutch  were  so  completely  beaten. 
Batavia  JQumals  of  the  28th  of 
April  give  an  account  of  a  terrible 
eiurthquake  which  took  place  on 
the  29th  of  December  last,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Celebes.  It  did 
immense  damage,  especially  at 
Boelsekomba,  where  the  sea  rose 
several  times  to  a  prodigious^ 
height,  and  then  falling  with  in- 
credible rapidity,  alternately  de- 
luged and  left  the  shore,  destroy- 
ing all  the  plantations  from  Bon- 
tain  to  Boelsekomba.  Many  hun- 
dred persons  have  lost  their  lives. 
The  fort  of  Boelsekomba  was 
much  damaged,  that  of  Bontain 
less  so. 

AFRICA. 

Sierra  Leone. — By  letters  from 
Gambia,  of  date  the  25th  ultimo, 
we  learn  with  much  satisfaction 
that  Omar,  the  prime  minister  of 
the  Trarzhar  Moors,  had  arrived 
at  Bathurst  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  with  the 
merchants  for  the  supply  of  gum- 
arabic  at  Portendic.  He  mani- 
fested the  greatest  anxiety  to 
establish  this  trade  with  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  firmest  basis.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  tons  of  gum  had 
arrived,  and  the  Young  Frederick 
was  taken  up  for  another  trip. 

The  Portuguese  brigantine  Con- 
stante,  taken  in  Old  Calebar  river 
by  the  boats  of  his  majesty's  ships 
Tartar  and  Thistle,  was  lately 
condemned  as  lawful  prize  to  the 
British  and  Portuguese  crowns. 


and  the  slaves  on  board  her,  were 
emancipated. 

In  further  accumulation  of  the 
horrors  incident  to  the  slave  trade, 
we  have  to  take  notice  of  the  fate 
of  the  Spanish  slaving  schooner, 
Carlota,  which  sunk  a  few  days 
since,  off  the  Gallinas,  with  a  full 
compliment  of  slaves  on  board. 
The  Carlota  sailed  from  the  Ha- 
vannah,  and  was  found  at  the 
Gallinas  by  Sir  George  Collier,  in 
his  voyage  down  the  coast.  The 
cargo  of  the  Carlota  was  on  shore,  « 
wid  every  appearance  that  it  was 
in  the  course  of  barter  for  slaves. 
The  commodore  took  her  down 
as  fieir  as  Cape  coast,  and  after 
authenticating  some  papers  to 
show  the  illegality  of  her  voyage, 
allowed  her  to  depart.  She  re- 
turned, it  appears,  to  the  Galli- 
nas, and  there  took  in  250  slaves, 
with  whom  she  sailed  from  the 
coast;  but,  dreadful  to  relate, 
before  she  had  proceeded  far  she  < 
was  taken  unprepared  by  a  tor- 
nado, overset  and  sunk,  and  all 
on  board  perished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  twelve!  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  horrid  event  has 
been  brought  to  the  colony  by 
three  Spanish  sailors  belonging 
to  the  vessel,  who  arrived  a  few 
days  since  in  a  very  small  boat, 
.in  a  wretchedly  exhausted  con- 
dition. They  were  immediately 
placed  in  the  military  hospital, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  great- 
est attention  and  kindest  treat- 
ment, one  of  them  has  since  died: 
the  other  two  continue  still  in  a 
very  weak  state. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th  of  May, 
about  eleven  a.  m.  a  slight  shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  experienced 
throughout  the  peninsula :  it  was 
preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise  in 
the  direction  from  east  to  west. 
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•nd  was  sensibly  felt  at  Regent 
and  Glocester  towns;  at  the  for- 
mer place  the  motion  of  the  earth 
was  80  considerable  as  to  excite 
momentary  giddiness ;  the  doors 
pf  the  parsonage-house  opening 
and  shutting  repeatedly :  whereas, 
in  the  latter  town  it  was  so  slight, 
that  Tery  few  persons  were  at  aU 
aware  of  the  circumstance.  Ad- 
vices from  the  isles  de  Loss  state, 
that  on  the  same  day  a  similar 
shock  was  experienced  at  Craw- 
ford Island.  We  believe  the  above 
Is  the  only  instance  that  has  occur- 
red since  1795,  when  two  smart 
shocks  were  experienced  on  the 
19th  and  21  st  of  June  in  that  year. 

AUERICA. 

By  advices  from  Montreal  of 
the  18th  of  August,  there  had 
been  a  dreadful  fire  at  that  place : 
the  loss  is  estimated  at  25,0001. 
The  following  stores  were  burnt, 
viz :  —  Messrs^  Allison,  Turner, 
and  Co. ;  Messrs.  John  Scott  and 
Co. ;  Messrs.  Slow  and  Spittal ; 
and  Mr.  Pedders :  that  of  Messrs. 
Gerrard  and  Sons  was  in  immi- 
nent danger,  but  was  saved. 

The  Kingston  (upper  Canada) 
Herald  of  the  10  th  of  August  con- 
tains the  names  of  381  persons 
who  have  been  attainted  of  high 
treason  committe<]i  in  upper  Cana- 
da, or  who  have  been  returned  as 
having  absconded  from  the  pro- 
vince duripgf  the  late  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America:  and 
all  those  who  can,  are  requested 
to  give  information  of  any  person 
not  included  in  the  list  liable  to 
be  declared  aliens  by  the  statute 
54th  Geo.  III.  as  having  left  the 
province  during  the  war  without 
license. — New  York  paper. 

The  president  of  the  united 
States  has  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  the  discriminating 


tonnage  duties  on  Norwegian  ships 
and  vessels,  and  on  goods  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  Nor- 
way imported  into  that  country  in 
those  vessels,  are  repealed,  in 
consequence  of  the  rep^,  by  that 
kingdom  of  the  discriminating  du- 
ties on  ships  and  goods  of  the 
united  States. 

The  admission  of  the  state  of 
Missouri  into  the  union,  a  point 
so  long  and  so  warmly  contested 
in  congress,  is  officially  announ- 
ced in  the  American  papers 
just  received.  Before  the  sepa- 
ration of  congress,  an  act  had 
been  passed  for  conferring  that 
privilege  on  Missouri,  condition*^ 
al  to  her  making  a  declaration 
through  her  separate  legislature, 
that  no  part  of  her  constitution 
should  debar  any  citizen  of  the 
other  states  of  the  union  from  the 
privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed 
under  the  constitution  of  the 
united  states.  That  condition 
was  fulfilled  by  a  solemn  public 
act  of  the  assembly  of  Missotiri 
on  the  26th  of  June,  and  on  the 
10th  of  August  the  proclamation 
of  the  president,  announcing  the 
admission,  was  issued. 

Advices  from  St.  Domingo,  le- 
oeived  at  New  York,  state  that  a 
decree  of  the  cortes  had  been 
promulgated  there  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  cultivators  in  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island,  by 
opening  all  the  ports,  and  permit- 
ting the  exportation  of  coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  hides,  duty  free. 
From  the  Winchester  (VirgnM) 
Repvbkcany  Aug.  25. 

A  camp-meeting  was  held  at 
Stephensburg  (Newtown,)  in  this 
country,  from  the  16di  to  the  21st 
inst.  On  the  first  and  second 
days  (Thursday  and  Friday)  peo- 
ple assembled  in  great  numbers. 
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and  on  Saturday  there  were  101 
tenta,  also  130  waggons,  28  ear- 
Ttages  and  gigs,  and  1,635  people 
encamped,  exelasive  of  flankers 
and  coloured  people.  On  Sun- 
day there  were  149  waggons,  and 
53  carris^es  and  gigs,  on  the 
camp-ground»  and  32  retailing 
waggons  near  it,  which  made  the 
number  of  waggons  181.  On  the 
same  day  the  number  of  people 
on  the  camp-ground  was,  from 
^e  best  calculation,  ^,762,  and 
1,200  flankers;  whidi  made  the 
round  number  of  5,962,  white 
people,  and  590coloujed.  On  Mon- 
day 410  persons  receiyed  the  sa- 
crament and  on  Tuesday  48  joined 
the  (society.  The  meeting  broke 
up  on  that  day  at  half  past  eleven 
A  tf.  after  giving  full  satisfaction  to 
^1.  For  so  large  a  one  it  was 
said  to  have  been  well  conducted, 
tod  as  good  behaviour  preserved 
on  the  camp-ground  as  could  pos- 
i^ibly  have  been  expected. 

Noffolk  Beacon,  Aug.  23. 
The  camp  meeting  on  Tangier 
Island, — ^We  learn  from  a  gentle- 
man who  attended  the  camp-meet- 
iug  on  Tangier  Island,  which 
commenced  on  the  16th  instant, 
and  closed  onTuesday;mominglast 
at  eight  o'clock,  that  it  was  [more 
numerously  attended  than  any 
pr^eding  it  at  the  same  place. 
The  number  of  persons  present 
was  estimated  at  between  5,000 
and  6,000 ;  the  number  of  preach- 
ers not  so  many  as  on  former  oc- 
casions ;  but  a  great  number  were 
added  to  the  number  of  real  chris- 
tians. The  decked  vessels  in  the 
harbour  were  judged  to  be  about 
200,  besides  210  open  boats'.  The 
encampment  consisted  of  264 
tents,  occupying  an  area  of  be- 
tween 400  and  500  yards.  The 
utmost  harmony  prevailed,  and 


much  regret  it  appears  was  ex* 
pressed  that  this  season  of  reli- 
gious enjoymentwas  so  shortlived. 

WEST    IKDISS. 

It  is  melancholy  to  read  the 
list  of  depredations  and  cnidties 
which  have  been  recently  com- 
mitted in  the  West  Indies,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Havannah.  The  pirate 
vessels  are  small  and  despicable : 
they  appear  to  be  manned  by  des- 
peradoes of  all  nations,  and  to 
exercise  their  outrages  indiscri- 
minately upon  all.  By  accounts 
from  Barbadoes  to  the  middle  of 
August,  it  appears  that  our  naval 
force  on  that  station  is  diminish- 
ing, as  the  danger  against  which 
it  should  form  a  safeguard  is  in- 
creasing. Admiral  Fahie  has 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  Pyramus 
frigate  of  forty-two  guns,  at  An- 
tigua. The  Salisbury  has  gone 
home,  and  the  Sapphire,  being 
defective,  is  orderea  home.  A 
frigate  and  three  sloops  will  then 
constitute  his  whole  squadron. 
Where  do  the  British  cruisers 
sleep,  that  in  the  Atlantic  as  in 
Archipelago  the  protection  of  the 
merchant  is  thus  neglected  ? 

The  following  is  one  of  the 
several  accounts  of  their  depre- 
dations which  have  recently  been 
published : 

Norfolk,  August  8. 

Captain  Marriner,  of  the  schoo- 
ner Mary,  from  Baracoa  (Cuba), 
states,  that  on  his  outward  bound 
passagCf  he  was  taken  and  de- 
tained two  days  by  commodore 
Dubour  (under  the  assumed  name 
of  John  Porter),  in  the  ship  Victo- 
ria, who  took  such  of  his  provi- 
sions as  he  stood  in  need  of,  for 
which,  however,  he  honourably 
paid  him ;  but  his  crew  plundered 
the  cabin  of  various  small  articled ; 
^        three 
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three  muskets,  two  lanterns,  and 
his  signal  flag.  Captain  Marriner 
also  informs  us,  that  three  days 
previous  to  his  arriyal  at  Baracoa, 
one  of  the  squadron  of  commodore 
Aury  made  her  escape  from  his 
command,  and  the  crew  delivered 
her  up  to  the  governor  of  Cuba. 
She  had  on  board  a  rich  cargo 
of  dry  goods,  valued  at  70,000 
dollars,  which  the  governor  di* 
rected  to  be  sold  and  divided 
among  the  crew  and  those  who 
went  to  assist  in  bringing  her  into 
port,  which  was  effected  the  day 
the  Mary  sailed.  The  quantity 
of  dry  goods  of  all  sorts  which  the 
crew  had  plundered,  independent 
of  those  found  in  the  vessel  when 
delivered  up,  completely  inunda- 
ted the  place ;  even  silk  stockings 
were  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
pair. — Beacon. 

The  new  government  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, it  appears,  is  interfering 
to  check  the  piracies  under  the 
independent  flag,  as  it  i^  -called, 
in  the  adjoining  seas.  A  brig  of 
that  class  called  the  Esperanza, 
of  fonrteen  guns  and  100  men, 

£ut  into  Cape  Haytian,  from  St 
tartholomew's,  on  the  26th  of 
April  last,  with  a  Spanish  ship, 
the  Lady  Artigas,  of  400  tons,  her 
prize.  Both  were  then  seized  by 
order  of  president  Boyer,  and, 
according  to  letters  recently  re- 
ceived, have  since  been  con- 
demned. A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  depre- 
dations alluded  to  are  carried  in 
the  seas  of  the  West  Indies,  is 
communicated  by  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  (the  Ceesar,  Fisher)  at  Li- 
verpool. This  ship  sailed  from 
Jamaica  on  the  18  th  of  July,  and 
was  boarded  on  the  23d  by  the 
Mars,  a  Buenos  Ayrean  armed 
brig,  which  had  been  out  four 


months,  and  during  that  period 
had  made  sixteen  prizes. 

Bermuda. — ^The  accounts  which 
have  lately  been  received  from 
Bermuda  show  pretty  clearly, 
that|a  state  of  things  exists  at  that 
place  very  little  short  of  open 
revolt  against  governor  Lumley. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Norfolk  Herald, 
on  the  authority  of  captain  Ross, 
who  left  Bermuda  on  the  dd  of 
August,  that  mdependently  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  James  Till, 
(formerly  a  merchant  of  Norfolk, 
of  the  firm  of  Till  and  Gosling,) 
and  Mr.  Basham,  a  gentleman  of 
respectability,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  he,  the  governor,  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  of  August,  had 
the  doors  of  the  town-hall  at  St. 
George's  forced  open  by  the  mili- 
tary; and  the  mayor  (Mr.  John 
Till,  brother  of  the  above  named 
James)  taken  forcibly  out,  and 
conducted  to  Hamilton  under  a 
military  escort,  and  then  thrown 
into  pnson-!  The  chaige  prefer- 
red against  the  mayor  by  his 
excellency  was,  the  breaking  of 
the  Jidler^s  violin  (by  order  of  the 
mayor),  in  dispersmg  an  assem- 
blage of  persons  of  colour  at  an 
unseasonable  hour,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George,  which  assembly 
was  notoriously  an  annoyance  to 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  A 
lawyer  of  eminence,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  the  mayor  to  act  at 
the  time  of  dispersing  the  assem- 

ain  a  judicial  capacity,  was  also 
en  by  the  military  at  the  same 
time,  by  order  of  the  governor, 
and  imprisoned  with  the  mayor. 

A  letter  from  St.  John's  Porto 
Rico,  of  the  2d  of  August,  says, 
'^  A  dangerous  plot  was  disco- 
vered on  the  24th  ult.,  the  day 
previous  to  its  intended  execution, 
amongst  the  slaves  in  this  quarter 
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of  the  island.  Their  plans  were 
laid  with  much  cunning  and  the 
most  profound  secrecy,  and  every 
preparation  un  their  power  made 
for  an  extensive  insurrection  on 
the  night  of  the  25th.  The  con- 
spiracy, as  far  as  it  is  yet  disco*- 
vered,  extends  through  several  of 
the  most  considerable  districts, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  much  more 
general.  Many  of  the  chiefs  are 
already  taken,  and  their  trial  and 
execution  will  be  very  summary. 
From  the  measures  taken  by  the 
governor,  who  is  a  vigilant  and 
excellent  officer,  to  detect  the  re- 
maining ringleaders,  and  secure 
the  general  tranquillity,  nothing 
further  is  to  be  apprehended. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Pemam- 
buco,  dated  24th  July,  1821:— 
"  We  have  been  thrown  into  consi- 
derable alarm  here  by  a  very  daring 
attack  upon  the  life  of  the  governor, 
Don  Luis  de  Rego  Baretto :  this 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st,  while  his  Excellency,  ac- 
companied by  his  secretary  and 
Mr.  L,  G.  Ferreira,  was  survey- 
ing the  town,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  that  a  slight  alarm  which 
had  been  excited  by  an  accidental 
fire  the  preceding  evening  had 
subsided.  Every  thing  appeared 
perfectly  settled,  and  his  Excel- 
lency having  dismissed  his  horses, 
was  returning  home  on  foot,  when, 
as  he  was  crossing  the  Boa  Vista- 
bridge,  a  blunderbuss  was  fired  at 
him  by  a  villain  who  was  so  close 
to  the  party  that  the  wadding  of 
the  piece  was  lodged  in  Mr.  Fer- 
reira's  arm.  His  Excellency  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  the  back  obliquely, 
so  that,  meeting  with  some  resist- 
ance, it  passed  out,  making  a  pas- 
sage of  about  nine  inches,  nearly 
in  the  form  of  an  elbow;  he  has 
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eight  other  wounds   from  shot^^ 
but  none  thought  to  be  danger- 
ous.      Mr.   Ferreira  received  a 
ball  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm,  and  some  shot  wounds  in 
the  side ;  but  he  is  also  doing  well* 
His  Excellency  and  his  secretary 
drew  their  swords  and  pursued 
the  villain,  who,  throwing  away 
his  cloak  and  dropping  his  hand- 
kerchief, made  for  the  river,  and 
apparently  escaped;  but  a  body 
has  been  since  found  which,  from 
a  correspondence  in    size,    and 
from  a  pistol  .heavily  loaded  being 
found  in  the  breast  of  the  jacket^ 
it  is  conjectured  may  be  that  of 
the  assassin.    This  body  has  been 
exposed  to  public  view,  with  the 
hope  of  its  being  recognized,  and 
a  large  reward  is  offered  for  any 
discovery.    We  have  some  time 
been  possessed  with  fears  that 
plots  and  machinations   were  in 
agitation  by  those  who  had  been 
sent  to  Bahia  in  1817,  and  re- 
turned since  the  constitution  was 
sworn  to.    We  knew  them  to  be 
in  general  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes, to  whom  any  change  must 
be  for  the  better ;  nrom  these  im- 
pressions the  general  opinion  at 
present  is  that  the  villain  who 
made  this  daring  attack  on  the 
life  of  the  governor,  has  been  only 
the  hired  instrument  of  this  party. 
Some  letters  which  have  been  dis- 
covered are  said  to  confirm  and  to 
throw  light  upon  this  conjecture, 
and  a  number  of  persons  (report 
say  eighty)  whom  theaie  circura- 
staDces  render  suspected,  have 
been  taken  up,  ana  are  now  on 
board  the  Harmonia,  or   in  the. 
forts,  from  whence  they  will  be 
sent  to  Lisbon  for  trial. 

**  These  circumstances  are  too 
striking  not  to  occasion  some 
agitatioup  yet  we  do  not  entertain 
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any  seriouc  apprehension  for  the 
general  safety,  we  are  confident 
in  the  strength  and  good  dispo- 
sition of  the  large  body  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  nor  could  any  thing 
be  more  prompt  and  cordial  than 
the  exertion  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  militia,  to  preserve  order  and 
(juiet  alarm,  both  on  the  21st  and 
now." 

OCTOBER. 

'  GREAT  BRITAIK. 

3. — Mr.  John  Wood,  butter- 
dealer  of  Leeds,  and  Catherine 
Walmsley,  his  niece,  a  young 
woman  of  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  were  killed  by  the  over- 
turning of  a  cart  in  which  they 
were  returning  from  Knaresbo- 
rough  market.  Early  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  they  left  Leeds, 
and  after  transacting  their  busi- 
ness at  Knaresborough,  quitted 
that  place  in  the  evening.  About 
ten  d'clock  at  night  they  were 
seen  at  Harewood,  and  two  hours 
afterwards  a  waggoner,  who  was 
.  travelling  from  thence  to  Leeds, 
observed  a  cart  overturned  on  the 
road,  near  Alwoodley-gates.  His 
irst  impression  was,  that  the 
driver  of  the  cart  had  gone  to 
obtain  assistance,  but  hearing 
nothing  of  him,  be  became  alarm< 
ed,  and  called  at  a  house  on  the 
road  to  beg  that  they  would  ac- 
company him  to  the  place  where 
he  had  seen  the  cart.  With  this 
request  they  readily  complied, 
and  on  removing  the  packages, 
they  beheld  with  horror  Wood 
and  his  niece  lying  stretched  upon 
the  road,  and  both  of  them  quite 
dead !  It  was  the  idling  of  this 
unfortunate  man  to  give  way  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  he  was 
doubtless  the  victim  of  his  own 
intemperance.    Four  years  ago. 


a  oart  which  he  was  driving  oa 
the  same  road  was  overturned^ 
and  a  young  woman,  who  h$A 
then  the  misfortune  to  be  in  hit 
service,  was  thrown  out  and  kil- 
led upon  the  spot.  This  fatal 
catastrophe  had  made  him  ner- 
vous, but  not  temperate;  and  it 
was  to  allay  his  fears,  rather  than 
to  assist  him  in  his  business,  thai 
his  niece  accompanied  him  on 
his  last  fatal  journey. 

5. — An  awful  occurrence  took 

Slace  in  Worcester  cathedral^ 
uring  one  of  the  performanea^ 
of  the  music  meetings  held  in 
that  city.  At  the  time  Mr« 
Vaughan  was  singing  <<  gentUi 
airs,"*  accompanied  on  the  violo»« 
cello  by  Mr.  lindley,  Mr.  John 
Griffiths,  one  of  the  vocal  per- 
formers, fell  back  in  his  seat  in 
an  apoplectic  fit.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Lindley  s  cadence,  he 
was  carried  out,  and  several  me*- 
dical  gentlemen  who  formed  part 
of  the  congregation  hastened  to 
attend  him:  they* proceeded  to 
bleed  him,  and  he  was  conveyed 
to  his  residence,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  a  senseless  state  till 
Saturday  afternoon  between  four 
and  five  o'clock,  when  he  expired. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Worcester  choir  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  He  possessed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  bass  voices  ever 
heard,  and  some  years  since  was 
engaged  as  the  principal  base 
singer  at  the  Covent-garden  otBr 
torios.  He  was  engaged  at  the 
great  commemoration  of  Handel 
in  Westminster-abbey. 

Same  day — About  ten  o'clock, 
in  the  evening,  as  two  young  ra^i 
were  walking  down  the  east  pier 
at  Ramsgate,  they  observed  a 
bundle  wrapped  up  lying  behind 
one  of  the  etone  posts ;  &ey  took 

it 
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it  up  and  iinpft<;ked  it,  when  the 
eontents  were  found  to  be  a 
lady's  bonnet,  Bath  cloak,  and  a 
shawl,  and  from  their  not  bemg 
wet  with  the  dew,  they  cOnld  not, 
in  all  probability,  hate  been  there 
long.  The  extraordinary  circum- 
stance was  immediately  made 
known,  but  nothing  transpired 
Bmt  evening:  the  clothes  were 
lOidged  in  the  hands  of  lieutenant 
Woodward,  the  harbonr*ntaster. 
On  the  following  day  public  no- 
tices were  posted,  stating  that  a 
lady  had  left  her  home  that  even- 
ing about  a  quarter  before  ten 
d*clock,  and  had  not  since  been 
heard  of.  The  dress  was  carried 
to  the  lady's  late  residence,  and 
it  being  recognized  by  her  late 
husband,  there  was  but  too  great 
reason  to  fear  the  unfortunate 
lady  had  thrown  herself  into  the 
sea  in  a  state  of  despondency. 
Toa  mtich  credit  cannot  be  given 
to  lieutenant  Woodward  for  his 
tmly  laudable  zeal  and  unremit- 
ting attention  in  sending  the 
boats  and  crews  under  his  com- 
mand to  search  for  the  body,  but 
their  attempts  were  fruitless,  and 
nothing  was  ascertained  respect- 
ing it  till  about  five  o'clock  yester- 
day afternoon  (Monday,  8th  inst.) 
when  the  body  of  the  above  lady 
was  washed  ashore  on  the  bathing 
sands ;  and  the  intelligence  being 
oommunicated  to  the  proper  quar- 
tir,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
gentleman  had  left  Ramsgate-  on 
the  same  morning  in  search  of 
her. 

Same  day— About  sixty  boats 
employed  in  the  herring  fishery 
were  yesterday  evening,  by  the 
suddenness  of  a  gale,  obliged  to 
relinquish  their  nets  in  the  hopes 
of  gaining  the  shore'  in  safety, 
but  unfortunately  more  than  forty 


were  driven  among  the  rocks.  The 
cries  of  the  drowning,  thirty-five 
in  number,  most  of  whom  have 
left  large  families,  produced  an 
effect  too  heart-rending  to  be 
adequately  expressed.  The  dis- 
tress occasioned  to  the  families  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers,  who  looked 
forward  to  the  fishery  for  their 
entire  support,  but  now,  alas! 
bereft  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
is  most  affecting. 

8. — -A  heart-rending  accident 
happened  at  Leith.  Two  carts, 
belonging  to  Mr. Campbell,  brewer, 
in  Edinburgh,  were  sent  down 
loaded  to  Leith,  and  a  porter, 
stationed  at  the  head  of  the 
Canongate,  named  James  Lamb, 
was  engaged  to  assist  the  dray- 
man. When  passing  along  the 
shore,  near  the  new  draw-bridge. 
Lamb  perceived  a  child  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  rode  over  by 
the  hindmost  cart,  and  instantly 
sprung  forward  to  save  it,  in 
doing  which  the  shaft  of  the  cart 
struck  him  ;  he  was  thrown  down, 
and  the  wheel  ^  passed  right  over 
his  breast.  It  was  at  the  time 
loaded  with  three  hogsheads  of 
porter,  weighing  nearly  half  a 
ton.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
immediately  conveyed  to  an  ad- 
joining house,  where  he  breathed 
his  last  in  about  ten  minutes. 
The  only  words  he  uttered  were, 
"  In  saving  the  life  of  a  child  I 
have  lost  my  own."  On  the  body 
being  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
previous  to  conveying  it  into  the 
dwelling  of  his  family,  a  person 
went  in  to  prepare  his  wife  for 
the  distressing  intelligence;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  intimated  that  a 
misfortune  had  befallen  her  hus- 
band, than  the  unhappy  woman 
ruslitng  out,  met  those  who  were 
employed  in  carrying  his  remains. 
L2,  The 
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The  shock  which  her  feelings  sus- 
tained it  is  impossible  to  describe; 
she  sunk  down  in  a  swoon,  and  it 
was  long  ere  she  could  be  recalled 
to  life,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  full  extent  of  her  misfortune. 
— Glasgow  Herald, 

9, — ^It  is  lamentable  to  observe 
the  alarming  increase  of  crime 
among  the  juvenile  branches  of 
society,  evinced  in  the  tumber 
of  grown  lads  that  are  brought 
up  almost  daily  at  the  different 
police-offices,  charged  with  various 
offences.  No  less  than  6ve  pri- 
soners of  this  description  under- 
went an  examination  at  the  justice 
room,  Guildhall,  before  the  sit- 
ting magistrate,  Mr.  alderman 
Cox. 

The  first,  a  lad  about  sixteen, 
named  Creorge  Green,  was  charged 
by  his  master,  James  Brampton, 
a  dealer  in  coals,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Golden-lane,  in  whose 
employ  he  had  been  not  quite  a 
fortnight,  with  receiving  money 
from  several  of  his  customers,  and 
converting  it  to  his  own  use. 
Brampton's  customers  who  had 
heretofore  always  paid  ready 
money,  seemed  on  a  sudden  as  if 
to  have  agreed  together  to  take 
credit;  for,  whetli^r  it  was  a 
bushel  or  a  sack  of  coals  he  was 
sent  out  with,  the  prisoner  always 
returned  with  some  excuse  or 
other  why  they  were  not  paid 
for,  and  oi\  subsequent  inquiry 
his  master  learnt  that  the  lad  had 
received  the  money,  as  usual  in 
that  business,  from  the  majority 
of  the  customers.  In  this  way  he 
had  received  upwards  of  S5s,  in 
one  week,  which  his  master  had 
discovered,  and  he  expected  to 
find  other  sums  in  a  similar.situa- 
tiou.  Two  small  sums  so  re- 
ceived by  the  prisoner,  and  not 


accounted  Cor  to  his  master,  were 
given  evidence  of;  and  the  prir 
soner,  who  had  nothing  to  urge 
in  his  excuse,  was  committed  to 
take  his  trial  for  the  offence. 

James  Smith,  a  lad  about  a 
year  older  than  the  last  prisoner, 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for 
picking  a  gentleman*s  pocket  on 
Fish-street-hill,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  being  taken  in  the  act  of 
making  his  escape,  and  the  stolen 
handkerchief  found  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

John  Davis  and  Charles  Hide- 
son,  the  former  fifteen,  and  the 
latter  eighteen  years  of  age,  had 
very  humanely  been  permitted  by 
the  waggoner  to  get  into  the  South- 
ampton waggon  to  give  them  a  lift 
on  their  road  to  London,  and  in 
return  for  his  kindness  had  con- 
trived to  cut  open  a  portmanteau, 
and  pack  up  a  part  of  its  contents 
into  a  bundle;  but  the  robbery 
was  fortunately  discovered  by  a 
fellow-passenger  in  the  waggon, 
before  an  opportunity  offer^  for 
them  to  make  their  escape  with 
the  property.  The  owner  of  the 
portmanteau  not  being  in  attend- 
ance, the  prisoners,  who  had  con- 
fessed the  fact,  were  remanded 
for  a  further  hearing. 

The  case  that  excited  the  great- 
est in^rest  was  that  of  Benjamin 
Butler,  an  apprentice,  who  was 
brought  up  by  his  master,  Mr. 
Light,  a  wholesale  hardwareman, 
No.  71,  Fleet-market,  with  the 
view  of  getting  his  indentures  dis- 
charged, under  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes  20  Geo.  II.  cap.  19. 
and  32d  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  for  re- 
gulating parish  apprentices.  His 
master  did  not  actually  charge 
him  with  theft,  because,  as  he  said, 
he  could  not  bring  proof  of  the 
,fact,  although  he  considered  that 
numerous 
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namerooB  articles  that  were  mts- 
atng  could  not  have  been  taken 
away  without  his  knowledge  and 
connivance ;  but  his  genersd  con- 
duct and  b^ariour,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Light,  exhibited  a  most 
eztraofdinary  instance  of  incor- 
rigible obstinacy  and  perverse* 
nese  of  disposition.  The  lad»  who 
is  now  eighteen,  and  has  been 
with  Mr.  Light  four  years,  was 
left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
and  brought  up  by  a  poor  coufSe, 
bis  foster^  parents,  residing  at 
Bromley,  in  Kent,  who  described 
him  as  of  a  most  wretched  tem- 
per, even  from  a  child.  The  school- 
master where  he  received  the 
little  education  he  had,  stated  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Light,  that  he  had 
scarcely  ever  witnessed  a  child 
of  so  exceedingly  bad  a  disposi- 
tion, and  that  he  occasioned  him 
amre  trouble  and  uneasiness  than 
all  his  scholars  put  together.  Mr. 
Batt,  the  parish  clerk  of  St  Mary 
Woolchurch,  by  which  parish  the 
lad  had  been  apprenticed,  bore 
testimony  to  his  extraordinary 
perversity.  Mr,  Light  said  he 
had  used  every  possible  endeavour 
to  correct  the  obstinacy  of  the 
boy*s  temper,  and  the  habitual 
surliness  of  his  manner,  but  with- 
out the  slightest  effect.  He  had 
paarted  with  two  or  three  female 
servants  through  the  violence  of 
his  conduct,  each  declaring  it  was 
impossible  to  live  in  the  house 
with  him.  Neither  kindness  nor 
threats  are  .of  any  avail  with  him ; 
he  will  do  as  he  likes,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Indeed 
he  allows,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, that  he  thinks  the  very  devil 
is  in  him.  He  knows  his  busi- 
ness very  well,  and  is  jiow  of  an 
age  to  be  exceedingly  useful  to 
htf  master.    But  Mr.  Lig^t  stated 


that  no  consideration  could  in- 
duce him  to  take  him  again  into 
his  house,  and  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  thought  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  family  in  dan- 
ger, from  the  violence  of  the  lad's 
disposition.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
boy's  disposition  was  apparent  in 
his  countenance,  which  exhibited 
no  trait  of  feeling  or  kindness; 
his  very  voice  when  he  spoke  was 
a  sort  of  harsh  surly  roar,  and  the 
few  tears  that  he  shed  on  finding 
that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  un- 
controlled ^ere  evidently  those  of 
anger  rather  than  sorrow. 

Mr.  alderman  Birch,  who  had 
attended  on  this  very  case,  the 
presence  of  two  magistrates  being 
required,  thought  it  would  be 
rather  too  precipitate  to  discharge 
the  indentures,  as  there  appeared 
no  prospect  for  the  lad,  without 
friends  and  with  such  a  diaracter, 
to  procure  another  employment, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
first  trying  the  effect  of  severity 
upon  him,  in  which  opinion  Mr. 
alderman  Cox  coincided,  and  as 
an  experiment  the  boy  was  com- 
mitted to  the  house  oi  correction^ 
to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  one 
month. 

IC— A  little  boy,  about  three 
years  of  age,  the  second  son  of 
Mr.  Walker,  who  occupies  the 
windmills  in  the  parish  of  St* 
Mary  Stoke,  Ipswich,  having  got 
into  the  mill-yard  unperceived  by 
his  parents,  unfortunately  went 
within  the  range  of  the  mill, 
which  was  at  work,  and  received 
so  dreadful  a  blow  upon  the  head 
from  one  of  the  sails,  that  he  sur* 
vived  the  accident  only  an  hour. 
His  agonized  fiather  was  a  spec- 
tator of  the  heart-rending  scene, 
but  was  not  near  enough  to  stop 
his  approach  to.the  mill. 

Tlymouth 
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Plymouth,  Oct.  11.— We  have 
to  record  the  funeral  of  an  old 
lady  in  this  neig^hbourhood,  who 
was  attended  to  her  last  home  by 
a  progeny  not  oflen  equalled  :— 
On  Wednesday,  October  3d,  was 
buried  at  Egg  Buckland,  in  this 
county,  Mrs.  Ann  Stuttaford,  the 
relict  of  Mr.  Stuttaford,  of  that 
parish,  aged  eighty-eight.  Her 
funeral  was  attended  by  eighty- 
two  of  her  kindred:  the  ^corpse 
was  borne  to  the  grave  by  eight 
of  her  grand-sons,  one  from  each 
line,  supported  by  eight  grand* 
daughters,  one  from  each  line ; 
ihe  corpse  was  preceded  by  eight 
grand-daughters,  the  two  first 
carrying  in*  their  arms  two  great- 
grand-children.  Two  twin  daugh- 
ters of  the  deceased  followed  the 
corpse,  as  chief  mourners;  then 
came  the  daughters  of  the  de- 
ceased, with  their  husbands,  lead- 
ing three  great-grand-children, 
followed  by  the  sons  with  their 
wives,  and  the  rest  followed  ac- 
cording to  the  relationship  they 
held  with  the  deceased.  The 
grand-daughters  intend  erecting 
a  monument  to  her  memory. — 
Patriot. 

A  melancholy  accident  hap- 
pened at  Denby-gi'an?ye,  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  the  12th  instant. 
Timothy  Cudworth,  cow-leech,  a 
man  much  respected  in  the  line 
of  his  profession,  went,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  farmer,  or  any  of 
his  farming  servants,  into  a  pad- 
dock at  Denby-grange,  to  look  at 
a  favourite  bull:  the  animal  had, 
before  that  period,  shown  symp- 
toms of  dislike  to  the  unfortunate 
man,  whom  he  then  attacked  with 
the  greatest  fury;  the  walls  of 
the  paddock  being  seven  feet 
high,  the  poor  fellow  failed  in  his 
endeavour  to  make  his  escape  by 


means  of  the  wall,  and  feH, 
he  was  so  shockingly  tossed  and 
gored  as  to  occasion  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  bull  was  shot  on 
Friday,  and  was  sold  by  Mr.  Joha 
Ness,  at  the  Ka/s  Arms  inn,  on 
Saturday,  at  nine  o'clock,  by  th« 
pound,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
widow,  who  is  now  left  destitute 
of  support,  with  six  helpless  chiK 
dren. — York  Chronicle. 

13.— As  the  workmeti  were  re* 
moving  the  old  materials  of  some 
houses  at  the  corner  of  Little 
Rider-street,  St.  James's-street, 
about  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
yesterday  morning,  threte  of  dM 
houses  fell  in,  and  buried  in  the 
ruins  eighteen  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  taking  them  down; 
Immediate  assistance  was  pro* 
cured,  and  every  exertion  made 
to  extricate  the  unfortunate  sii^ 
ferers.  Seven  men  and  a  boy  w«re 
dug  out  and  conveyed  to  St. 
George's  Hospital :  two  of  them, 
we  regret  to  state,  were  to  all  ap* 
pearance  dead ;  the  rest  had  mif* 
fered  very  much.  It  appears  the 
workmen  had  incautiously  pulled 
away  the  interior  of  the  houses 
without  taking  due  precaution  for 
the  support  of  the  walls  and  the 
chimnies.  Sir  Thomas  Farquhar 
sent  to  the  officer  on  duty  at  8t^ 
James'sj  requesting  the  assistance 
of  a  file  of  men,  and  captain  Tal* 
hot,  of  the  Coldstreams,  with  the 
greatest  promptitude,  despatched 
them  to  keep  off  the  crowd  who 
were  pressing  upon  the  workmen, 
and  prevented  them  proceeding 
with  their  humane  but  perilous 
task.  The  houses  at  the  comer 
are  in  an  equally  dangerous  state. 
The  premises  were  formerly  the 
White  Hart  ptiblic  house>  behind 
which  there  is  now  a  httgt 
mansion 
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mftDBion  iHiSdii^  for  sir  ThomM 
Farquhar. 

Last  week,  some  convicts  dig- 
ging in  Sheerness  Dock-yard,  dis- 
covered something  of  a  strange 
tppearance  about  the  depth  of 
twenty  feet,  and  on  carefully 
clearing  away  around  it,  found  it 
to  be  the  body  of  a  man,  lying  on 
Us  back,  with  his  ciothes  on; 
when  touched  with  a  spade  it  fell 
to  dust;  threepence  farthing  were 
found  close  by  it  of  the  coin  of 
George  II.  which  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen  from  one  of  his  pockets. 
That  part  of  the  yard  where  the 
man  was  found  has,  within  a  few 
years,  been  raised  several  feet, 
which  of  course  considerably  re- 
duces the  depth  from  the  original 
surface,  and  as  much  of  the  yard 
is  made-ground  where  there  were 
formerly  moats  and  ditches,  it  is 
probable  that  he  may  have  fal- 
kn  into  a  moat  and  have  been 
drowned. 

15.-— About  eleven  o'clock  at 
nig^t,  while  a  hackney-coachman 
was  asleep  on  his  box,  in  Hoi- 
bom,  waiting  for  a  fare,  some 
rogues  took  the  horses  from  the 
carriage  and  escaped  with  them, 
leaving  poor  Jarvis  snoring  with 
the  whip  in  his  hand.  On  the 
poor  fellow  being  awoke,  his 
surprise  and  consternation  may 
easily  be  conceived.  On  Friday 
morning  the  animals  were  found 
stripped  of  their  harness  in  a  field 
near  West-square,  Lambeth. 

16.— A  case  of  suicide,  com- 
mitted under  very  singular  cir- 
cumstances, occurred  at  Glasgow. 
An  elderly  man,  whose  name  we 
forbear  mentioning,  who  had  oc- 
cupied a  respectable  situation  in 
Kirkintilloch  for  nearly  forty  years, 
left  his  home  that  morning,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  nei^bour^came 


into  the  city.  On  the  way  the 
unhappy  man  informed  his  com- 
rade that  he  designed  commit- 
ting self-murder,  for  which  pur- 
pose he .  had  provided  himself 
with  a  pistol.  The  cause  he  as- 
signed for  meditating  this  act  we 
have  not  heard  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  justify  our  stating  it. 
His  companion,  instead  of  being 
alarmed,  or  of  dissuading  him 
from  his  purpose,  coolly  remarked 
that  what  ''  he  meant  to  do  he 
must  do  quietly  ir  and  in  further- 
ance of  tliis^humane  advice,  when 
they  arrived  in  town,  he  accom- 
panied his  friend  to  a  public-house 
in  the  Gorbals,  and  after  ordering 
a  bottle  of  ale,  the  fellow  went  out 
to  the  door,  in  order  to  guard  his 
insane  companion  against  inter-* 
ruption,  while  committing  the 
dreadful  act  which  was  to  precipi- 
tate him  in  a  moment  into  the  pre** 
sence  of  his  offended  Maker!  Im^ 
mediately  thereafter  the  report  of  * 
a  pistol  was  heard,  and  the  land- 
lord, hastening  into  the  room, 
found  the  unfortunate  man  ex- 
tended on  the  floor:  his  hand  had 
been  lifted  with  too  steady  an  aim 
to  his  head,  and  he  had  literally 
blown  off  the  upper  part  of  his 
scull.  The  brute,  to  whom  it  may 
be  said  he  owed  his  dismal  end, 
was  taken  into  custody,  carried 
before  the  Fiscal,  and  examined; 
but,  the  law  contemplating  no 
such  case,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
discharged,  and  left  to  the  '*  com- 
punctious visitings''  of  his  own 
conscience,  which,  judging  from 
the  present  obtusity  of  his  facuL 
ties,  are  like  to  be  both  '<  few  and 
far  between."  We  believe  the  un» 
fortunate  suicide  was  a  man  of 
good  education,  and  some  literary 
attainments. 

0« 
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On  Friday  evening  last  (I9th 
inst.)  a  man  was  discovered  hang- 
ing on  a  tree  in  Christ  College 
Pieces,  by  a  female  who  was  pass- 
ing by,  and  on  the  alarm  being 
given,  a  ladder  was  procured,  and 
the  poor  fellow  cut  down,  appa- 
rently lifeless.  Medical  aid,  how- 
ever, being  promptly  resorted  to, 
he  was  somewhat  restored,  and 
conveyed  to  St.  Andrew*s  work- 
house, where  he  now  remains,  with 
strong  hopes  of  his  recovery.  It 
appeared,  that  in  struggling,  he 
had  got  his  arm  over  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  which  probably  saved  his  life. 
He  states  his  name  to  be  W.  Wolf, 
a  native  of  New  York,  in  America, 
about  28  years  of  age,  a  comb- 
maker,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  the  depression  in  trade,  he 
came  to  England;  but  not  being 
able  togelemploy,  and  having  fast- 
ed two  days,  he  offered  to  enlist  into 
the  marines,  but  was  too  short; 
and  having  no  means  of  netting  a 
subsistence,  he  was  induced  to 
attempt  the  dreadful  act  of  sui- 
cide. A  subscription  has  been 
entered  into  for  conveying  him  to 
his  native  coantij.^^Cambridge 
C/ironicle, 

20.-— About  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  the  inmates  of  the  new  bar- 
racks,'in  the  RegentVpark,  were 
thrown  into  the  neatest  confusion 
and  alarm,  in  consequQoce  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  hospital,  which  is 
situated  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building,  falling  down  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash.  The  troop  had 
nearly  retired  to  rest  when  the 
crash  was  heard,  and  the  greatest 
fear  was  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  the  invalids  who  were  in  the 
building,  as  also  for  the  hospital 
corporal  and  his  wife  and  young 
children,  who  occupied  a  room 
near  the  sick  ^ard.    Immediate 


assistance  was  rendered,  and  Ae 
invalids  were  removed  without 
sustaining  any  injury,  and  distri- 
buted in  the  barracks.  The  wife 
and  family  of  the  hospital  eoiporal 
were  in  bed  fast  asleep,  but  luckily 
the  latter  was  ap,  and  heard  a 
cracking  noise  previous  to  the  ac- 
cident, and  he  awoke  his  family, 
and  put  them  out  of  the  window 
in  a  naked  state,  whereby  they  were 
rescued  from  evident  destruction, 
as  the  building  fell  tlie  instant 
tlie  whole  of  its  inmates  left  it. 
The  cause  assigned  for  the  acci- 
dent is,  the  foundation  of  the  hos- 
pital having  been  very  damp,  in 
consequence- of  a  vast  quantity  of 
water  having  run  into  it,  the  work- 
men had  been  employed  in  the 
day  digging  a  drain  to  let  the  wa- 
ter off,  and  it  is  supposed  they  un- 
dermined the  building  too  much. 
The  part  now  standing  has  been 
shored  up  by  supporters,  and 
workmen  are  clearing  away  the 
rubbish, 

23. — About  eight  o'clock,  ano- 
ther of  those  awful  catastrophes 
which,  within  these  few  years,  it 
has  too  often  been  our  melancholy 
duty  to  mention,  occurred  at  Car- 
ville  colliery,  near  Newcastle.  The 
pit  had  been  re-opened  for  work- 
ing about  eight  weeks,  by  the 
owners  of  the  adjoining  colliery  of 
~  Wall's  End.  The  workmen  em. 
ployed  in  it  had  been  selected  as 
the  very  prime,  from  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  works  of  the  owners, 
and  the  ventilation  was  considered 
as  complete  as  that*  of  any  mine 
on  the  river.  We  understand  that 
there  is  a  band  (i.  e.  a  stratum  of 
stone)  in  the  coal,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  candies  in  blast* 
ing  it.  However  that  mav  be,  at 
the  time  above  mentioned,  when 
fifty-five  persona  were  in  the  mine, 
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ma  ezplotioD  of  hydrogen  gm  took 
place,  which  killed  fifty  two  of 
them,  dreadfully  burnt  two  others, 
one  of  whom  is  since  dead,  and 
only  one  miraculously  escaped 
unhurt.  The  explosion  shook  the 
ground  like  an  earthquake,  and 
made  the  furniture  dance  in  the 
flurrounduig  houses.  The  body 
oi  one  boy  was  blown  high  out 
of  the  shall,  and  fell  again  to  the 
bottom.  By  this  lamentable  event 
twenty-six  widows  and  between 
eighty  and  ninety  children,  have 
been  deprived  of  their  support. 
Forty  oi  the  sufferers  were  under 
forty  years  of  age.  It  is  a  most 
remarkable  circumstance  that  one 
of  them  told  his  wife,  before  setting 
out  to  work  on  the  fatal  morning, 
that  he  had  dreamt  the  pit  was 
blown  up,  and  she  affectionately 
entreated  him  not  to  go,  but  he 
said  it  was  but  a  dream,  and 
-waved  her  advice.  The  man 
who  escaped,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  bravely  ventured  down  again 
to  the  mine,  to  assist  in  bringing 
up  his  unfortunate  companions. 
An  inquest  was  on  Wednesday 
held  on  the  bodies,  by  S.  Reed, 
esq.,  and  the  verdict  was,  that 
**  the  sufferers  accidentally  came 
by  their  deaths,  by  an  explosion 
of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  workings 
of  the  colliery."  On  ITinrsday 
afternoon  they  were  decently 
buried  in  Wall's  End  church-yard, 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the 
colliery,  who  presented  each  fa- 
mily with  a  iguinea  for  present  use, 
and  will  afford  them  houses,  fiiel. 
Sec.  as  long  as  they  may  neeA 
them;  but  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  benevolence  of  the  public 
will  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions 
of  a  sicoilar  nature,  step  forward 
to  alleviate,  as  fieur  as  pecuniary 
benevolence   can    alleviate^  the 


anguish  of  this  unhappy  and  long 
train  of  mourners. 

A  respectable  farmer  named 
Widdicombe,  residing  at  Winslow, 
near  Yealmton,  was  unfortunately 
killed  at  Ivy-bridge,  by  being 
thrown  from  his  horse,  a  few  days 
ago,  at  the  moment  the  Regulator 
coach  was  passing,  by  which  ac- 
cident his  head  was  so  crushed  by 
one  of  the  wheels,  as  to  cause  his 
death. 

The  following  is  a  printed  card, 
which  is  framed  and  glazed,  and 
preserved  in  the  bar  of  the  Black 
Swan  inn  at  York :  it  will  show 
the  great  improvement  which  has 
been  made  m  travelling  in  this 
country.  The  light  coaches  now 
travel  between  London  and  York 
in  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
hours :— "  York  four  days^  stage- 
coach, begins  on  Friday,  the  1 8th 
of  April,  1703.  All  that  are  desi- 
rous to  pass  from  London  to  York, 
or  from  York  to  London,  or  any 
other  place  on  that  road,  let  them 
repair  to  tbe  Black  Swan  in  Hol- 
boume,  in  London,  and  to  the 
Black  Swan  in  Coney-street,  in 
York,  at  both  which  places  they 
may  be  received  in  a  stage  coach 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  which  performs  the  whole 
jovmey  in  four  days  (if  God  per- 
mit.)" 

There  is  at  present  at  a  place 
called  Caw,  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry, a  sycamore  tree,  which 
contains  a  well  of  excellent  fresh 
spring  water.  At  the  height  of 
five  feet  the  trunk  is  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter;  at  seven  feet 
it  seems  to  have  separated  into 
two  branches  of  equal  thickness, 
one  of  which  has  shot  up  to  a  very 
considerable  height,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet  perhaps;  from 
that  part  of  the  trunk  from  which 
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a  correspoading  branch  is  sup- 
posed once  to  have  grown,  if  sues 
B  sbream  of  eicellent  water,  per- 
fectly cooi  and  clear,  which  never 
fails,  even  in  the  hottest  weather 
or  longest,  drought:  the  tree 
fleema  perfectly  healthy,  and  in 
luxuriant  leaf.— JmA  paper. 

In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Hoare, 
wller,  at  Great  Missenden,  there 
is  now  a  damson  tree  in  full  bloom, 
a  circumstance  of  rare  occur- 
X^nce. 

There  is  now  standing  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  Mrs.  Dennett, 
High-str6et,PQrtsmouth,a  Burman 
tree,  which  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
being  the  second  time  this  season. 

A  fellow'  was  lately  charged  at 
the  Police-office,  Edinburgh,  with 
various  acts  of  swindling.  The 
success  of  his  schemes  was  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  ingenuity 
47ith  which  they  were  planned. 
After  duping  a  carter's  wife  of  J  5s., 
and  robbing  a  house  at  Coster- 
phine  of  a  gold  watch  and  other 
articles,  he  gained  the  affections 
of  a  young  woman,  a  widow,  who 
kept  a  shop  at  Portobello.  By 
his  persuasion  she  agreed  to  give 
up  her  house,  and  follow  him, 
with  her  daughter,  a  child  about 
five  years  of  age,  to  a  lodging  in 
the  Grass-market,  where  the  ne- 
cessary measures  were  immediate* 
ly  taken  for  the  performance  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  But  the 
affair  must  be  done  genteelly,  and 
it  was  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions to  get  new  garments;  his 
lameness  prevented  him  from  call- 
ing on  friends;  but  he  would 
write  a  note — an  order  to  a  friend 
in  the  Potter-row,  for  a  small  sum 
«-*twenty*five  pounds,  and  his  in- 
tended wife  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  present  it.  She  went, 
but  not  fimauig3uch  a  person  aa 


the  one  ineatioaed,  she  came  back, 
and  found  that  the  bridegroom 
had  decamped,  after  breaking  opea 
a  trunk  and  carrying  away  all 
her  clothes,  with  some  articles  of 
jewellery.  Such  was  the  tale  this 
deluded  female  told,  whose  mo- 
desty and  propriety  of  demeanour 
rendered  her  an  object  of  consi-' 
derable  interest  On  the  fellow 
himself  being  called  in  to  give  in 
account  of  the  property,  nothing 
could  be  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  in  their  behaviour.  The 
full  round  features  of  an  Italian 
were  disfigured  by  dirt,  and  dis- 
torted by  the  leer  of  impudence. 
He  readily  gave  information  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  disposed 
of  the  unfortunate  woman's  pro- 
perty. The  next  amour  in  which 
our  hero  engaged  may  be  consi- 
dered his  chef'd<ewr€^  as  here  ht 
triumphed,  not  only  over  the  can* 
ttousness  of  age,  but  the  shrewd* 
ness  and  tenacity  of  the  Highland 
character.  Having  got  himself 
conveyed,  as  a  man  in  extreme 
bodily  distress,  to  the  house  of  aa 
honest  porter,  in  a  few  minutes  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
there  as  a  family  lodger.  The 
moment  that  he  had  thus  domes^^ 
ticated  himself,  he  despatched  the 
porter  to  Leith,  to  look  after  some 
smuggled  spirits,  which  he  said 
were  deposited  there  on  his  ao-' 
jcouiit;  adding,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  apprehension,  that 
he  had  used  ^e  precaution*  of 
bribing  the  p<^ice-ofiieers,  who 
would  either  walk  off  upon  the 
approach  of  the  porter,  or  wink  at 
him«as  he  passed.  In  the  absence 
of  the  porter  he  proceeded  to  prac- 
tice upon  the  simplicity  of  his  wife, 
an  old  woman  of  at  leaac  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  scarcely  under- 
stood a  woid  of  EogliaL  Ihe 
defender, 
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defender,  aecordin^  to  the  old 
woman's  ftory,  aflter  sounditig  the 
depUi  of  her  affection  for  the  ah. 
sent  Duncan,  expressed  his  won* 
der  how  she  could  think  of  wast- 
ing her  days  in  the  society  of  such 
a  homespun  mortal.  He  next 
touched  upon  the  wildly  circum^ 
stances  of  the  worthy  couple,  and 
drew  from  his  hostess  an  admis* 
sion  that  they  had  a  bank  receipt 
for  30i.  snugly  deposited  in  the 
cupboard.  Haying  by  this  time 
made  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  the  old  woman,  he  easily  per* 
Kuaded  her  to  allow  him  a  sight  of 
the  document,  which,  after  scan* 
ning  over,  he  declared  ^he  right  of 
drawing  the  money  expired  that 
Terr  day,  and  proposed  that,  lame 
as  he  was,  he  would  go  with  her 
to  the  bank  and  uplift  the  money. 
The  old  woman,  in  a  state  of  great 
tf^pidation,  assented.  Away  they 
hobbled  up  the  streets,  and  the  de* 
fender,  by  personating  the  porter> 
Ibund  no  difficulty  in  exchanging 
the  receipt  for  pounds  sterling. 
Strange  and  almost  incredible  as 
k  may  seem,  this  arch  deceiver 
had  so  plied  his  unsuspecting 
dupe  with  fluttery,  that,  before 
they  left  the  bank,  her  affections 
acknowledged  another  master  than 
honest  Duncan.  In  place  of  go- 
ing home,  they  went  to  a  public- 
house,  where  a  plan  of  elopement 
was  finally  agreed  uponl  To  show 
his  gallantry,  he  treated  the  ena- 
moured matron,  out  of  her  own 
money,  with  a  silk  gown,  pur- 
chased from  a  broker,  and  himself 
with  a  resplendent  suit  of  clothes. 
Her  heart  expanded  at  this  gene- 
Msity,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to 
dreams  of  ecstatic  happiness,  free- 
K  indulging  in  the  most  copious 
Ubations.  Her  alarmed,  as- 
tomshedi  and  stunned  husband 


f^nd  her  at  ten,  o'clock  in  the 
evening  dead  drunk!  But  the 
swain  had  made  good  his  own 
elopement,  carrying  with  him  his 
new  apparel  and  the  reversion  of 
the  money.  A  number  of  similar 
charges,  but  of  minor  importance, 
were  brought  against  the  defender, 
which  greatly  increased  the  as- 
tonishment at  the  extensive  havock 
he  had  made  upon  the  hearts  and 
small  properties  of  unfortunate  fe* 
males.  A  precognition  of  alLthe 
circumstances  had  been  conduct- 
ed before  the  sheriff,  preparatory, 
it  is  understood,  to  a  justiciary 
trial. 

The  Earl  Falconberg,  of  Grims«> 
by,  one  of  the  whale-ships  in  the 
late  Greenland  fishery,  tiras  cut 
through  by  the  ice,  under  which 
the  vessel  soon  disappeared,  and 
the  Leviathan,  of  Hull,  was  lite- 
rally penetrated  by  the  ice  on 
each  side,  until  it  cut  through,  and 
carried  away  the  mainmast.  The 
loss  of  the  fine  ship  Dexterity,  of 
Leith,  was  attended  with  aggra* 
vating  circumstances :  for  having 
got  twenty-two  fish,  a  violent  gale 
of  wind  came  on  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  was  absent  in  the 
boats,  and  the  ship  was  driven  on 
a  reef  of  rocks  and  bilged ;  so  that 
on  the  return  of  her  boats  and 
seamen' with  six  fish,  sufficient  to 
fill  the  vessel,  it  was  found  their 
ship  was  lost,  and  with  great  re- 
luctance, but  of  hard  necessity,  it 
was  abandoned.  As  the  whale- 
ship  Achilles  was  taking  Dundee 
harbour,  on  Thursday  forenoon, 
the  11th  instant,  she  was,  by  the. 
carelessness  of  the  pilot,  it  is  said, 
run  against  the  powder  magazine. 
The  eastern  turret  of  the  maga- 
zine was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  shock, 
and  the  bowsprit  of  the  ship  was 
also  broken.  The  Achilles  brought 
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borne  three  boats'  crews^  belong- 
ing to  the  Dexterity,. of  Leith. 

As  the  Hon.  Norman  Hilton 
was  lately  returning  from  his  seat 
in  Devonshire,  the  horse  upon 
which  he  rode  (formerly  a  charger 
belonging  to  an  officer  in  the 
guards)  suddenly  dropped  down 
and  expired.  Mr.  Hilton's  leg 
received  a  severe  contusion ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  pain  which 
he  felt,  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
assistance ;  and  upon  opening  the 
body  of  his  horse  there  was  found 
the  half  of  a  bayonet  in  the  vis- 
cera. The  poor  horse  is  supposed 
to  have  met  with  this  extraordi- 
nary wound  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. 

Some  disturbances  have  lately 
taken  place  in  the  town  of  Doug- 
las and  Peel,  Isle  of  Man.  The 
com  dealers  having  conspired,  and 
put  an  unnecessary  advance  on 
the  price  of  that  indispensable 
article,  the  lower  classestcollected 
and  demolished  the  houses  of 
several  bakers  and  flour-venders. 
A  good  deal  of  property  was  car- 
ried off  by  the  mob,  and  wines 
and  spirits  were  set  flowing  in  the 
streets.  As  there  were  no  mili- 
tary in  the  island,  the  gentlemen 
in  the  different  towns,  being  joined 
by  the  half-pay  officers,  associated 
under  the  command  of  major  Ni- 
choU,  late  of  the  97th  regiment, 
and  having  obtained  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  king's  store, 
they  succeeded  in  restoring  order, 
after  wounding  two  or  three  of 
the  rioters,  and  securing  the  ring- 
leaders. Troops  have  been  or- 
dered from  England;  the  corn 
dealers  have  lowered  their  prices, 
and  the  exportation  of  grain  from 
the  island  is  inhibited  for  three 
months.  On  Friday  se'nnight, 
at  twelve  oclock  at  night,  the 


Manx  cavalry  and  half-pay  sol- 
diers were  stdl  on  duty,  and  all 
was  quiet 

One  or  two  of  the  counties  of 
Ireland  are  in  a  deplorable  state. 
Several  outrages  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Limerick,  and  towards 
the  borders  of  Kerry.  The  plan 
of  aggression  by  the  rioters  seems 
to  have  been  to  make  a  series  of 
attempts  on  the  insulated  country- 
houses  of  gentlemen  and  farmers, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  fire- 
arms in  their  possession,  that,  by 
getting  hold  of  the  arms,  diey 
might  furnish  themselves  with  the 
means  of  fresh  plunder,  and  of 
putting  down  all  resistance  except 
by  a  regular  force.  On  one  oc- 
casion it  appears  that  these  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  composed  of 
two  hostile  bodies,  took  the  field 
in  broad  day,  before  the  gentry 
of  the  district  assembled  at  New- 
castle races,  and  openly  fired  on 
each  other ;  dispersing  onlv  after 
an  attack  made  upon  both  by  a 
detachment  of  dragoons  under 
Colonel  Douglas. 

Ruffians  have  barbarously  mur- 
dered a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Going,  between  two  and  three 
oclock  in  the  day,  as  he  was 
riding  to  dinner.  Mr.  Going  had 
been  chief  of  the  county  police  a 
short  time  before  his  murder,  and 
in  that  capacity  had,  we  presume, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
lawless  wretches  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Other  individuals  have  been 
since  assassinated.  These  dis- 
turbances have  led  to  the  sum- 
moning of  a  privy  council  at  Dub- 
lin, to  deliberate  on  the .  most 
proper  measures  to  be  adopted. 

The  following  is  the  substance 

of  a  report  published  by  the  Royal 

Dublin   Societyi  respecting   the 

Moving 
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Moving  Bog  of  Kilmaleady,  in 
King's  CouDty.  The  bog  of  Kil- 
maleady  contains  about  590  acres: 
in  many  parts  it  is  forty  feet  in 
depth;  and  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  wettest  bog  in  the  county.  It 
is  bounded  on  ali  sides,  except  the 
south,  by  steep  ridges  of  high  land; 
but  the  southern  face  is  open  to  a 
moory  valley,  through  the  centre 
of  which  flows  a  stream,  which 
serves  as  a  discharge  for  the 
waters  from  the  bog  and  surround- 
ing country.  The  bog  of  Kilma- 
kady,  like  all  other  deep  and  wet 
bogs,  is  composed,  for  the  first 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  surface 
downward,  of  a  reddish  brown 
spongy  mass,  formed  of  the  still 
undecomposed  fibres  of  the  bog 
moss  (sphagman  paltutre)  which 
by  capillary  attraction  absorbs 
water  in  great  quantity.  Beneath 
this  fibrous  mass,  the  bog  grfidu- 
ally  becomes  pulpy,  till,  at  length, 
towards  the  bottom,  it  assumes 
the  appearance,  and,  when  ex- 
amined, the  consistence  of  a  black 
mud,  rather  heavier  than  water. 
The  surface  of  the  bog  of  Kilma- 
leady,  was  elevated  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley,  from  which  it  rose  at  a 
steep  angle.  Its  external  face, 
owing  to  the  uncommon  dryness 
of  the  season,  being  much  firmer 
than  usual,  tlie  inhaJi>itantd  of  the 
vicinity  were  enabled  to  sink  their 
turf-holes,  and  cut  turf,  at  a  depth 
of  at  least  ten  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  valley,  and,  in  fact, 
until  they  reached  the  blue  clay 
which  forms  the  substratum  of  the 
bog.  Thus  many  of  the  turf- 
banks  reached  the  unusual  height 
of  thirty  feet  perpendicular;  when 
at  length,  on  the  19th  day  of 
June,  the  lower  pulpy  and  muddy 
part  of  the  bog,  which  possesses 


little  cohesion,  being  unable  to 
resist  the  great  pressure  of  water 
from  behi^,  gave  way,  and  beii^ 
Mice  set  in  motion,  floated  the 
upper  part  of  the  bog,  and  con- 
tinued to  move  with  astonishing 
velocity  along  the  valley  to  the 
southward,  forcing  before  it  not 
only  the  clumps  of  turf  on  the 
edge  of  the  bog,  but  even  patches 
of  the  moory  meadows,  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  the  grassy 
surface  of  which  heaved  and 
turned  over  almost  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  In  a  very  short 
space  of  time  the  whole  valley, 
for  the  breadth  of  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  between  the  bog- 
edge  and  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Lisanisky,  was  covered  with  bog 
to  a  depth  of  firom  eight  to  tea 
feet,  and  appeared  every  where 
Btiidded  with  green  patches  of 
moory  meadow.  Afiber  this  the 
bog  skirted  a  hill,  and  made  its 
way  over  every  impediment,  till  it 
was  skilfully  checked  by  opening 
the  course  of  the  stream  wnere  it 
was  choked  up,  and  thus  lowering 
the  head  of  water  which  floatea 
the  bog. 

FRANCE. 

A  private  letter  firom  Mons,  in' 
the  Journal  de  Paris^  states,  that 
a  man  had  been  committed  to  the 
prison  of  Charleroi,  who  had  had 
the  barbarity  to  keep  one  of  his 
daughters  confined  for  seven 
years  in  a  sort  of  subterranean 
cellar  of  his  habitation,  where  she 
was  allowed  nothing  but  bread 
and  water,  and  was  unable  to 
communicate  with  any  individual ; 
air  was  only  admitted  to  her  dun- 
geon by  an  opening  half  a  foot  in 
width;- the  father  had  confined 
her  in  this  cruel  manner  because 
she  had  been  seduced  by  a 
military 
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Dailitarf  officer.  Theeircunidtances 
that  led  to  a  discovery  of  this 
unhappy  female*8  situation  were, 
timt  one  of  her  sisters,  being  near 
death,  manifested  a  strong  de- 
sire to  see  her,  at  the  same  time 
communicatiRg  confidentially  to 
her  husband  the  dreadful  situa^ 
tion  in  which  she  was  placed. 
The  husband  immediately  en. 
treated  the  father  to  put  ah  end 
to  the  sufferings  of  this  miserable 
daughter  by  releasmg  her,  but 
this  the  cruel  and  unnatural  pa- 
rent peremptorily  refused.  A 
communication  was  in  conse- 
quence made  to  the  authorities, 
who  immediately  restored  the  un- 
fortunate female  to  liberty. 

A  French  paper  mentions  ft 
recent  duel  which  took  place  be- 
tween two  ladies  in  the  forest  of 
Boulogne.  Two  shots  were  ex- 
changed. The  quarrel  termina- 
ted as  usual  at  a  restaurateur's, 
near  the  Porte  MaiHot.  Motives 
of  jealousy  were,  it  is  said,  the 
cause  of  this  hostile  meeting. 

Adroit  Smndling. — A  German 
lately  achieved  a  clever  swindling 
adventure  at  Lyons.  He  went 
to  a  magazine  of  silks,  and  be- 
came a  purchaser  to  the  amount 
of  10,000  francs  (about  4001.), 
for  which  he  tendered  a  bill  of 
exchange  due  in  five  days.  The 
shopkeeper  refused  to  accept  it 
without  previously  authenticating 
the  signature.  He  therefore  ac- 
companied the  purchaser  to  the 
banker,  who  declared  that  the 
bill  was  good,  and  that  he  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  honouring 
it  when  due.  The  shopkeeper, 
in  consequence,  surrendered  his 
silks  and  accepted  the  bill,  or 
rather  a  copy  of  it,  while  the 
adroit  swindler  ran  immediately 
to  the  banker  with  the  true  one, 


and  baring  disdtedted  it,  dis- 
appeared both  with  the  money  toA 
atke  goods. 

18. — Dr.  Dtffour,  att  emioent 
French  physician,  died  suddenly 
at  Pariaf  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  ot 
his  age.  Himself  and  fifty  otker 
physicians  had  assembled  at  a 
dinner  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
St.  Luke,  when,  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  coarse,  he  was  seized 
with  apoplexy,  which,  in  spite  of 
tiie  medical  aid  of  his  breChrea 
promptly  administered,  t^mina- 
ted  his  life  in  five  minutes. 

A  fatal  accident  hitely  occurred 
at  Poictiers.  A  young  man  went 
into  the  garden  of  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  with  his  wife's 
family  to  amuse  himself  with  firing 
at  a  mark.  The  door  of  an  old 
green-house  served  fOr  a  target. 
The  moment  he  discharged  the 
pistol  a  shriek  was  hewi  iron 
within;  he  rushed  forward,  and 
his  wife  fell  into  his  arms,  ezpiriag 
as  she  uttered  these  words,  ^*  Jukt^ 
you  have  killed  me  r 

At  a  late  representation  of  die 
comedy  entitled  La  Jetme  Hoieme^ 
at  the  theatre  of  Bagneres,  M. 
Ruelle,  who  played  the  part  of 
JDurmoniy  was  struck  with  apo- 
plexy at  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  and  expired  m  a  few  mi- 
nutes. 

A  fatal  accident  lately  occomd 
at  Nantes :  —  As  field-marshal 
Rouget  was  proceeding  to  a  re- 
view, his  horse,  it  is  supposed, 
being  stung  by  a  fly,  started  and 
threw  him  on  the  pavement.  His 
ibot  being  caught  in  the  stirrup, 
he  was  dragged  some  distance 
before  it  was  possible  to  stop  the 
animal.  The  general  expired  al* 
most  immediately,  in  consequence 
of  the  fall. 

A  disorder  called  the  musqooeo- 
bitiotts 
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bilious  fever  has  appeared  in  a 
hamlet  called  La  Cour  d^Origny, 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Avallon. 
It  was  first  noticed  between  the 
8tb  and  12th  of  August,  during 
the  great  heats  and  the  harvest 
labours.  It  is  attended  by  a  cu- 
rious circumstance,  as  difiicult  for 
physicians  to  explain  as  many 
other  problems  in  medicine; 
namely,  that  the  malady  has  only 
attacked  one  half  of  the  hamlet, 
which  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  cross,  surrounded  with 
trees.  The  northern  part  is  in- 
fected, while  that  of  the  south  is 
qnite  healthy. 

The  vicinity  and  apparent  in- 
veteracy of  the  contagious  fever 
m  Spain  has  induced  the  French 
government  to  take  the  strictest 
measures  of  precaution  for  the 
safety  of  its  southern  provinces. 
Reinforcements  of  troops  are  sent 
to  the  passes  of  the  P3rren- 
nees,  and  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  inflexible  regulations 
established  by  a  royal  ordinance. 
All  communication  with  Spain  by 
the  eastern  Pyrennees  is  forbid- 
den, except  by  the  road  of  Per- 
fhus.  A  cordon  of  health  is  to 
be  maintained  along  the  whole 
Pyrennean  frontier,  and  during 
ihe  whole  period  of  apprehended 
contagion.  All  animals  and  goods 
supposed  to  be  susceptible  of 
disease  are  placed  under  the 
most  peremptory  and  vigilant 
superintendence.  Men,  women, 
and  children  attempting  to  enter 
France  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
prohibition,  or  in  breach  of  any  of 
the  prescribed  rules,  are  to  be  in- 
discriminately repelled  by  the 
soldiers ;  while  the  penalty  for  a 
successful  violation  of  the  cordon 
is  that  of  death  itself. 


s^Aivr. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  pre- 
sent melancholy  details  of  a  pes- 
tilential fever  which  has  made 
great  ravages  in  Catalonia,  par- 
ticularly in  its  capital,  Barcelona, 
and  has  extended  to  Arragon  and 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  A 
strong  military  force  has  beefi 
drawn  around  the  infected  dis- 
tricts, and  communication  as  far 
as  possible  intercepted  with  the 
neighbouring  provinces. 

On  the  28th.  the  extraordinary 
cortes  met,  and  have  had  work 
enough  brought  before  them  by 
the  king,  in  his  speech  at  their 
opening ;  such  as  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  constitutional  system; 
the  division  of  the  territory,  and 
the  best  means  of  arranging,  ac- 
cording to  it,  the  political  goverrt- 
ment,  the  cortes,  the  military  or- 
dinances, the  naval  force,  and 
the  militia;  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  tranquillity,, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Americans :  the  examination  i^nd 
reform  of  the  duties  of  customs 
of  the  currency,  and  of  the  chari- 
table institutions. 

The  first  sittings  of  the  cortes 
have  been  chiefiy  devoted  to  the 
division  of  the  Spanish  home  ter- 
ritory, which  stood  in  great  need 
of  it,  its  provinces  being  of  very 
disproportionate  *  extent  Th& 
new  provinces  are  to  be  named 
after  the  principal  town  in  the 
district. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spanish  monarchy  in  Europe  has 
been  composed,  or  rather  com- 
pounded, of  a  number  of  provin- 
ces united  at  different  and  distant 
periods,  each  preserving  a  large 
share  of  its  original  peculiarities, 
as  to  custom,  privilege,  and  inter-, 
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nal  jurisdiction,  it  is  clear  that  the 
independence  thus  asserted  by 
each  petty  knot  of  magistrates, 
and  more  especially  when  com- 
bined with  a  spirit  of  jealous  into- 
lerance towards  their  neighbours, 
must  have  thrown  embarrassments 
of  the  most  perplexing  nature 
across  the  oath  of  Spanish  refor- 
mation ana  prosperity.  Not  a 
week  passed  during  the  war  against 
Buonaparte  in  which  the  clashing 
of  contiguous  authorities  with 
each  other,  and  sometimes  with 
the  power  which  ought  to  have 
been  supreme,  was  not  productive 
of  the  most  serious  mischief.  The 
same  species  of  evil  has  gone  on 
since  the  restoration  of  the  cortes, 
more  silently,  though  not  less 
vigorously;  creating  a  check  to 
the  action  of  the  state  itself,  in  the 
administration  of  the  constitu- 
tional law,  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  general  tranquillity. 

A  Spanish  journal  contains  the 
following  detail: — The  Spanish 
monarchy  is  composed  of  Spain 
and  her  colonies.  The  kingdom 
of  Spain  contains  10,372,000  in- 
habitants, spread  over  a  surface 
of  24,661  square  leagues.  The 
colonies  on  a  surface  of  669,094 
sauare  leagues,  reckon  17,700,080 
innabitants,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

square  leagues,  inhabitants 
New  Spain • .  1 18,477  7,550,000 
Guatimala-  •  43,089  1 ,200,000 
Cuba&Floridal  15,039  592,000 
PuertoRico& 

St.  Domingo,  2,805  493,000 
NewGranada,  80,433  1,600,000 
Caraccas-...  64,561       900,000 

Peru, 60,172    1,500,000 

Chili, 92,000       900,000 

LaPlata,.-  144,955  1,100,000 
ThePhilippinesl  3,888  1,740,000 
The  Mariannes  1,425        80,000 


The  revenues  of  Spain  in  1817 
amounted  to  620,000,000  of  reals 
(or  about  6,000,0001.)  Its  mili- 
tary force  in  1806  amounted  to 
262,000,  of  which  110,000  were 
for  the  colonies.  Its  navy  was 
composed  of  283  vessels,  of  which 
forty-three  were  ships  of  the  line. 

The  sales  of  property  in  1,092 
monasteries  and  other  suppressed 
establishments  in  Spain,  produced 
1,365,0001.  sterling— about  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  the  estimates. 
This  sum  goes  to  the  extinction 
of  the  national  debt. 

HOLI/AND. 

On  the  \5thy  his  majesty  opened 
the  sessions  of  the  staces  general 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  save 
a  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  kingdom. 
His  majesty  states  that  he  conti- 
nues to  receive  the  most  unequi- 
vocal testimonies  of  friendship 
from  other  powers ;  and  that  not- 
withstanding the  events  in  the  Le- 
vant, there  are  still  well-founded 
hopes  that  peace  will  be  maintain- 
ed. The  feais  of  an  unfortunate 
harvest  are  vanished.  Commerce 
and  navigation  have  not  been 
neglected ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  they  will  become  more 
animated.  The  manufactures 
have  not  prospered  as  might  have 
been  wished,  but  some  of  the  most 
important  have  considerably  im- 
proved of  late,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  complain  of  want  of 
work.  His  majesty  speaks  with 
satisfaction  of  the  difiusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people,  and 
of  the  improvement  also  of  the 
(ine  arts. 

The  internal  administration  of 
the  kingdom  is  improving;  the 
communications  are  facilitated  by 
new  roads ;  important  works  have 
been  executed  to  prevent  the  in- 
undations 
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undatioiis  of  the  Rhiiie,  and  others 
are  in  contemplation ;  a  great  re- 
form is  intended  in  the  prisons ; 
the  state  of  the  finances  is  promis- 
ing»  and  the  new  projects  of  laws 
on  that  subject  are  nearly  ready. 

ITALY. 

A  Roman  newspaper  states » 
that  the  sculptor  Canova  is  super- 
intending the  l)|aildmg  of  a  beau- 
tiful church  at  his  own  expense, 
in  honour  of  the  holy  trinity,  at 
his  native  place,  Passagno.  It  is 
said  that  it  will  in  form  resemble 
the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  and  be 
ornamented  with  a  portico  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Athens.  The  interior  will  be  de- 
corated with  sacred  sculptures  by 
this  artist,  and  with  a  picture  of 
his  own  composition.  Canova 
has  lived  for  many  years  at  Rome, 
imposing  on  himself  the  most  se- 
vere privations;  and  he  intends 
now  to  dedicate  the  fruit  of  the 
labours  of  his  whole  life  to  this 
object. 

SWEDEN. 

The  king  of  Sweden  by  an  order 
of  the  day,  darted  Stockholm, 
Oct.  1,  has  appointed  the  crown 
prince y  grand  master  of  the  ord^ 
nance  of  the  artillery. 

In  their  sitting  of  the  ISth  of 
August  last,  the  Norwegian  diet, 
with  only  four  dissentient  votes, 
authorised  the  king  to  •  open  a 
loan  for  the  kingdom  of  Norway 
to  the  amount  of  200,000  Norwe- 
gian specie  dollars. 

Count  Rosen,  the  governor  of 
the  province  of  Gottenburgh,  has 
addressed  a  representation  to  the 
government  of  Sweden,  respecting 
Uie  greatly  depressed  state  of  the 
commerce  of  the  city  of  Gotten- 
burgh. He  attributes  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  there,  and  recom- 
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mends  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  for  the  loan  of  money  to 
merchants  on  proper  security. 

"  A  letter  from  Finland  says— 
On  the  12th  of  August,  a  dread- 
ful fire  broke  out  at  Frederick- 
sham,  which  in  the  space  of  six 
hours  reduced  nearly  the  whole 
town  to  ashes.  Two  churches, 
110  houses,  the  town-house,  and 
several  public  buildings,  were 
destroyed.  Only  ten  houses  were* 
saved.  The  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants have  saved  nothing  but 
their  lives  from  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

"  In  the  month  of  August 
nearly  400,000  ship  pounds  of 
bar,  and  other  iron,  were  exported 
from  Stockholm,  and  1,300  ship 
pounds  of  copper/' 

AMERICA.    . 

Accounts  from  Norfolk  in  Vir« 
gtnia,  mention  a  dreadful  storm 
which  occurred  on  September  3d. 
and  which  surpassed  in  violence 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before 
witnessed.  Other  furious  storms 
have  occurred  in  different  places. 

The  damage  done  by  the  hur- 
ricane in  Norfolk,  referring  to  the 
city  only,  amounts  to  200,000 
dollars.  Much  more  fatalcon- 
sequences  were,  however,  ex- 
pected in  the  interior,  and  among 
others  the  destruction  of  the 
standing  crops  of  Indian  com  was 
deemed  inevitable.  Similar  ef- 
fects were  apprehended  all  along 
the  coast  from  Norfolk  to  New 
York,  within  which  space  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  was  princi- 
pally felt.  At3o&ton  it  appears 
that  no  injury  was  done. 

Henry  Jansen,  Esq.,  a  delegate 
to  the  convention,  irom  the  county 
of  Ulster,  when  apparently  in  per- 
fect health,  fell  dovm  in, the  ca- 
pitol,  at  Albany,  (New  York),  and 
(M)  instantly 
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instiuitly  exfttr^d*  He  had  the 
moment  befco'e  parchoted  a  ticket 
for  admissioD  to  Peale's  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Court  of  Death, 
now  exhibiting  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber, and  while  he  was  crossing  the 
threshold^  of  the  door  leading  to 
the  picture,  he  was  instantly 
snmtnoned  from  the  representation 
tb  the  awful  reality  1 

The  city  of  Mexico  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  transaction  similar  to 
that  which  took  place  at  Lima  in 
January  last,  when  the  viceroy 
Pezuela,  was  deposed  from  his 
high  office.  Apodaca  conde  del 
Veaadito,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
has  l6ng  been  considered,  by  the 
Spanish  government^  unfit  for  a 
trust  of  such  importance,  at  a 
period  when  the  utmost  firmness 
and  wisdom  were  requisite  to 
preserve  that  valuable  colony  to 
Spain;  and  O'Donoju,  the  suc" 
cessor  they  had  appointed,  had, 
by  the  last  accounts,  passed  Ra-^ 
vannah  in  his  way  to  Mexito. 
But  Apodaca,  in  the  mean  time, 
beeame  still  more  uapopular  with- 
thost3  under,  his  command  than 
with  those  to  whose  control  he 
Was  subjected;  and  the  olBcers  of 
his  own  sffmy  at  length  deteimined 
en  becoming  the  instnimeiit  of 
his  deposition.  A  meeting  of  the 
firincipal  officem  was  held,  and 
after  a  very  short  dei^eration,  an 
kitinmtion  was  conveyed  to  the 
viceroy,  that  he  could  uo  longer 
he  permitted  to  hold  the  reins  of 
poirer.  They  also  nsmied  as  his 
suooBBBor  the  camp  marshal,  Don 
FTttDctsco  Novella,  an  officer  of 
highly  popular  manners,  and  he» 
loved  by  the  army,  attached  to 
&e  caase  of  Spain,  and  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  adherence  of 
Mexico  to  that  country,  l^is 
Md  flUeasure  waa  plaaaed  witl^ 


so  mnoE  prudence,  that  Aipodaea 
had  no  resources  left  to  countei^ 
work  it,  and  saw  that  resistance 
was  vain.  He,  therefore,  on  the 
5th  of  July  resigned  his  office, 
stipulating  only  for  a  passport  for 
Spain,  with  attentions  suitable  to 
the  high  rank  he  had  held. 

VEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

From  the  Sydney  Gq^^ettt  of  Jan.  6. 
An  inteiesting  scene  was  wit* 
nessed  at  the  church  of  St.  Phi- 
lip^s,  Sydney,  on  Monday  last,  it 
being  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  &undatioti  of  the  male  Orphan 
School,  where  a  sennon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  ThomaA 
ReddalK  After  the  sermon  thi^ 
children  were  examined  by  tho 
rev.  preacher,  suitably  to  theif 
respective  ages  and  studies,  ac« 
cording  to  the  national  system  of 
education,  very  much  to  the  satis* 
^cion  of  his  excellency  the  p** 
troft,  and  the  members  of  tlio 
committee ;  and  all  present  were 
surprised  to  see  the  specimens  of 
shoes  and  clothing  made  by  the 
dhildren:  when  his  exceUency 
distributed  six  silver  medals^  in« 
scribed  <<  The  best  reader  ;*'  <'  The 
best  writer ;''  ''  The  best  arithme- 
tician;"  '<  General  good  conduct; 
and  gardening;''  **  The  best  tai- 
lor ;'*  and  ''The  best  shoemaker ^T 
as  ako  a  number  of  books  on 
Prions  subjects  to  other  deserv- 
ing boys :  after  which  they  were 
regaled  whh  an  old  English  din- 
ner  of  roast  b^ef  and  plum  pud* 
Amg.  When  it  is  remembered 
^at  the  national  system  was  prac- 
tically unknown  in  the  colony 
until  the  arrival  of  die  Rev. 
Thomas  Reddall,  who  is  charged 
widi  a  particular  oommisston  Ibr 
its  introduction,  the  proficiency 
displayed  by  these  native-bons 
youths,  bam  so  short  a  course  of 
instruction. 
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iiu(tnietic»ii«  stieittlafes  a  pleasing 
hope  of  the  heneftts  to  be  leaped 
by  the  coining  generation,  when 
(be  advantages  of  the  system  are 
extended  to  all  the  public  schools, 
whereby  the  natural  talent  of 
every  little  cdonist  may  be  fully 
developed;  that  as  vice  and  ig- 
norance have  been  the  danger 
of  the  past,  so  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge (with  virtue)  may  be  the 
stability  of  the  future. 

WEST    INDIES. 

The  most  melancholy  accounts 
have  been  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica  of  the 
deplorable  effects  of  the  long  con- 
timied  dry  weather.  The  crops 
of  yams,  expected  about  this 
season,  will  be  almost  entirely 
lost,  as  well  as  every  other  kind 
of  provisions,  and  it  is  feared  that 
many  proprietors  will  soon  be 
called  upon  to  purchase  provision 
for  their  negroes.  Many  cattle 
have  perished  from  the  vjrant  of 
water  and  food,  and  the  next  crop 
of  sugar  will  be  lost  throughout 
severed  districts,  the  canes  being 
irrecoverably  withered. 

With  such  a  miserable  prospect, 
the  reduetion  of  the  poll-tax  last 
}^ar,  in  consequence  of  the  loan 
of  80,0001,  may  be  considered  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance,  and 
other  and  larger  loans  must  be 
iftdispensably  resorted  to,  to  de- 
fray the  public  contingencies,  un« 
lesi  some  immediate  steps  are 
taken  by  government  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  ruined  sugar  planters, 
whose  produce,  at  the  present 
prices  and  duties,  even  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  do  not 
i^ord  a  sufficient  profit  to  defray 
the  aecessary  contingencies  of 
tbeir  estates. 

Haj/ti  gradually  assumes  a  sta- 
tion wUek  eatilles  it  to  the  netSce 


of  civilized  comihnnities.  Thq 
United  States,  who  have  their  eyes 
about  them,  begin  to  talk  about 
the  importance  of  establishing 
settled  relations  with  the  repub- 
lic of  the  blacks  and  mulattoes. 
To  the  philanthropist,  however,  the 
progressive  advances  in  cultiva- 
tion  of  intellect,  in  virtue,  and  in 
happiness,  of  this  once  hbpeless 
people,  present  grounds  of  satis- 
faction  more  pure  and  generous 
than  those  which  are  contemplaf- 
ted  by  the  "  southern  planter,  or 
by  the  busy  ''  mercantile  specula- 
tor." The  reduction  of  that  por- 
tion of  that  island,  with  all  its 
inhabitants,  under  the  dominion 
of  Boyer,  which  lately  languished 
under  the  tyranny  of  Christophe, 
justifies  the  expectation,  that  in 
the  room  of  blind  ignorance  and 
turbulent  ferocity,  we  shall,  ere 
long  behold  it  the  seat  of  sober 
government  and  christian  mo- 
rality. A  system  of  public  in- 
struction has  been  instituted  and 
encouraged  by  Boyer,  and  the  do- 
cuments which  illustrate  the 
origin  and  infant  progress  of  the 
establishment  for  that  great  na- 
tional object  at  Cape  Hayticn  will 
inspire  an  interest  in  every  well- 
disposed  bosom.  A  chamber  of 
commerce  is  also  on  the  point  of 
being  organized  at  the  Cape, 
which  wiU  sensibly  contribute  to 
foster  and  improve  the  intercourse 
between  Hayti  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  itself  a  grand  source  of 
civilization. 

NOVEMBER. 

OBEAT  BRITAIN. 

2. — An  inquest  was  held  before 
Mr.  Shelton,  the  coroner  for  the 
Qtty  of  London,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  New-street-hill,  Shoe- 
lane,  on  the  body  of  an  eldedy 
M  2  gentleman 
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gentleman  of  the  name  of  Battle, 
vho  met  with  his  death  in  the 
following  manner : — From  the  wit- 
nesses examined  before  the  coro- 
ner and  the  jury,  it  appeared  that 
Wednesday  last  was  his  birth- 
day :  that  he  had  freely  indulged 
in  drinking  that  day,  and  that 
he  did  not  return  home  to  his 
lodgings  until  early  on  Thursday 
morning.  On  the  people  of  the 
house  coming  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Battle  was  found  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  atair-case 
quite  dead,  and  there  appeared 
a  wound  or  contusion  on  the  side 
of  his  head,  which,  from  circum- 
stances, it  is  supposed  he  received 
by  falling  backwards  down  stairs. 
Mr.  Wray,  a  respectable  surgeon 
in  the  neighbourhood,  examined 
the  body,  and  expressed  his  opi- 
nion that  the  wound  was  not  of 
60  severe  a  nature  as  to  be  fatal, 
but  that  he  believed  that  death 
was  occasioned  by  apoplexy, 
through  excessive  drinking.  The 
coroner  and  jury  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  returned  a  verdict 
accordingly. 

3.  —  Between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  as  Edward  Buckham,  a 
young  man  who  assisted  his  father 
and  mother  in  the  management  of 
a  small  farm  near  Ponteland,  was 
driving  a  cart  laden  with  manure 
on  the  road  near  Bullock-steads, 
there  being  three  empty  carts  re- 
turning from  Newcastle  market 
behind  him,  the  driver  of  the  last^ 
William  Brown,  a  farmer's  son, 
when  about  200  yards  from  the 
dung  cart,  set  off  at  a  gallop, 
passed  the  other  two  carts,  which 
eontiniied  their  usual  pace,  and 
having  only  reins  to  the  shaft- 
horse,  drove  his  cart  directly  upon 
Cor  Buckham,  who  had  retreated 
bind  his  own  vehicle  for  safety; 


the  shaft  of  Brown's  cart  was  in'* 
stantly  forced  through  hia  body, 
clothes  and  all,  and  the  end  was 
broken  off  shorty  protruding  both 
ways!  Of  course  the  sufferer 
died  instantly.  The  author  of  thia 
catastrophe  drove  on  at  a  trot, 
but  was  called  back  by  the  spec** 
tators,  when  he  evinced  his  regreL 
On  Monday  an  inqnest  was  held 
on  the  body  by  S.  Reed,  esq.  and 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  Brown,  and 
he  was  committed  by  the  coroner 
to  Morpeth  gaol,  to  take  his  trial 
at  the  next  assizes. — Berwick  Ad- 
vertiser. , 

— A  very  melancholy  and  heart- 
rending accident  occurred  in  the 
lime-kiln,  near  the  Ovens,  a  few 
miles  from  Cork.  While  the  per- 
sons employed  about  the  kiln, 
which  is  built  in  the  quarry,  were 
endeavouring  to  rekindle  it  below, 
for  which  purpose  a  quantity  of 
sul{^ur,  with  other  combustible 
matter,  is  used ;  two  fine  boys, 
one  the  son  of  Mr<  Magnier,  the 
owner,  the  other  the  son  of  a  poor 
woman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  he  employed  as  a  servant, 
were  induced  by  curiosity  to  look 
down  from  the  top,  which  is  on  a 
level  with  the  aqjoining  ground. 
Scarcely  had  they  done  so,  when 
overcome  by  the  suffocating  va- 
pour which  had  begun  to  ascend, 
both  at  the  same  moment  fell  m ! 
A  man  at  a  short  distance,  who 
observed  the  appalling  clreum- 
stance,  immediately  gave  notice 
of  what  had  happened;  instant 
efforts  were  used  to  rescue  them 
from  their  horrible  fate,  but  be- 
fore the  bodies  could  be  got  at, 
about  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed, 
and  when  taken  out  both  were 
quite  dead. 

4.— During  the  performance  of 
service. 
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4Mmcey  at  the  purish  charch  of 
Alderton  in  Suffolk,  as  the  minis- 
ter was  addressing  a  namerous 
congregation  from  the  pulpit,  a 
proportion  of  the  old  steeple, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  in 
a  very  ruinous  condition,  fell  down 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  Hap- 
pily the  wind  was  in  such  a  direc- 
tion, that  no  part  of  it  fell  on 
the  church ;  otherwise  the  effects 
would  have  been  appalling  and 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The 
scene,  however,  which  ensued, 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  The  shrieks  of  the 
females,  the  tumultuous  rush  of 
the  whole  congregation  to  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  the  terror 
and  alarm  depicted  on  every  coun- 
tenance, ana  the  roar  of  the  tem- 
^  pest  from  without,  produced  an 
unpression  on  the  minds  of  all 
present,  which  will  probably  never 
be  erased.  No  actual  ii^ury  was 
sustained  by  atiy  one. 
'  Monday,  according  to  custom 
OB  the  5th  of  November,  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  Raine,  formerly  a 
brewer  in  Wapping,  six  maidens 
educated  in  his  hospital  in  Faw. 
den.fields,  Wapping,  met  at  the 
treasurer's  house,  to  draw  lots, 
under  the  will  of  the  founder,  for 
^,  prize  of  1001.  as  a.  marriage 
portion.  The  husband  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  must,  by  the 
rules,  be  a  mechanic  belonging  to 
the  parishes  of  St.  John,  Wap- 
ping, St.  George's  in  the  east,  or 
St.  Paul's,  Shadwell:  he  must 
not  be  a  sailor,  soldier,  or  water- 
man; and  he  must  have  testi- 
monials of  a  good  character.  The 
young  woman  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  have 
lived  three  years  in  one  place  as 
a  hired  servant,  with  strict  pro- 
priety. 


6. — A  frightftil  accident  hap- 
pened in  the  menagerie  exhibiting 
at  the  bottom  of  Leith-walk.  A 
working  man,  with  a  child  in  his 
arms,  was  among  other  spectators 
admiring  a  fine  zebra,  whose  cage 
is  next  to  that  of  one  of  the  lions. 
The  latter  animal,  with  one  of  his 
paws,  made  a  snatch  at  the  child, 
and  pulling  it  out  of  its  father's 
arms,  got  its  head  within  the  bars 
of  his  cage.  The  poor  man,  on 
perceiving  the  danger  of  his  in- 
fant, fainted  away.  Some  of  the 
bystanders  instantlv  attacked  the 
ferocious  brute  with  sticks,  and 
succeeded  in  rescuing  its  intended 
victim,  but  not  before  the  poor 
child  was  dreadfqlly  lacerated 
about  the  head  and  face.  Some 
nights  previous,  a  lady,  incau- 
tiously standing  too  close  to  the 
same  animal's  cage,  had  a  shawl 
torn  from  her  shoulders ;  but  for- 
tunately sustained  no  personal 
injury. 

9  and  10. — The  neighbourhood 
of  Myfod,  Montgomeryshire,  was 
visited  by  an  inundation  .more 
sudden  than  has  been  remembered 
during  twenty-five  years.  From 
Penylion  to  Myfod  the  water  rose 
to  the  height  of  nearly  four  feet ; 
and  at  the  latter  place  the  houses 
were  inundated  two  feet  deep. 
A  fanner,  named  Griffith  Evans, 
formerly  of  Peniarth,  left  Llan- 
fyllin  on  horseback,  on  Friday 
evening,  and  was  found  drowned 
in  the  flood,  a  short  distance 
from  that  place.  The  rapid  rise 
pf  the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury  was 
extraordinary.  On  the  coast  of 
Wales,  many  accidents  at  sea  oc- 
curred during  a  dreadful  gale  of 
wind  from  the  north-west.  Se- 
veral fishing-boats  on  the  Carnar- 
vonshire coast  were  lost.  Three 
fishing-boats  were  upset  near 
^*enmaen 
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Penmaea  Mawr,  mib.  1kv4  meh  in 
each,  who  were  all  drowned.  In 
One  of  the  late  gales,  a  herring- 
boat  belongiDg  to  New-quay,  Car- 
diganshire, was  lost,  and  the 
master,  John  Evans,  his  two  sons, 
and  three  other  petsons,  unhap- 
pily perished. 

IL-^A  fatal  accident  occarred 
at  Halifax,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
'  cautious  handling   of  fire-arms* 
Two  persons,  who  were  on  the 
most  friendly  terms,  after  they 
had  been  walking  together,  called 
at  a  neighbour's  house  in  Parkin* 
ion-lane,  when  one  of  them  took 
tip  a  gun,  which  he  proceeded  to 
examine^  The  gun,  which  proved 
to  be  loaded,  went  off,  and  its 
contents  lodged  in  the  breast  and 
face  of  the  other  person,  who  in« 
stantly  fell  down   and   expired. 
The  author  of  thiji  dreadful  acci* 
dent  was  so  much  affected  at  the 
ihocking  spectacle,  that  he  ran 
out  of  the  house  in  a  fit  of  dis* 
traction,  and  precipitated  himself 
into  a  well  which  was  digging  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  so 
terribly  bruised  that  his  Uie  was 
for  some  time  despaired  of.    The 
deceased,  whose  name  is  Bank* 
proft«  has  lefl  a  widow  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  pregnancy^  and 
four  children,  to  deplore  his  un- 
limeiy  death, 

15. — About  a  quarter  before 
twelve  o'clock,  a  melancholy  acci* 
dent  occurred  in  St.  Paul-s  cathe« 
dral.  One  of  the  labourers, 
named  CuUey,  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Crake,  in  moving  a  board ^ 
missed  his  step,  and  unfortunately 
fell  from  the  scaflold  to  the  floor, 
a  distance  of  sixty  feet,  and  wa# 
killed  on  the  spot. 

While  some  workmen  were  ex* 
•^avating  the  floor  of  a  shop  in 
^  Overgate,  Dundee,  they  fMmd 


a  munber  of  orowns^  half-prawna^ 
and  shillings,  of  the  leigns  .tf 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  the 
first  The  most  of  them  are  ooni> 
siderably  corroded;  but  upett 
some  the  face  of  Eliaabeth  ia 
plain ;  and  on  others  James  and 
his  unfortunate  successor  are  re- 
|Nresented  upon  horseback,  wear- 
ing the  diadem,  and  with  a  dram 
falchion  in  their  hands.  The  mp- 
pressions  are  well  struok,  bnt  tht 
edges  are  extremely  rugged*  As 
the  bouse  in  which  Siey  wear* 
found  is  of  no  antiquity,  U  is  sup^ 
posed  some  cautious  citioen  maj 
nave  deposited  them  underground* 
to  save  them  from  the  grasp  of 
Cromwell^s  $auU«. 

16, — Windsor  and  the  tieiglH 
bourhood  was  visited  with  one  of 
the  heaviest  storing  of  rain  ever 
remembered  by  the  oldest  mhabi** 
tant.  The  watery  torreala  ik^ 
scended  with  scarcely  any  abater 
ment  from  nine  till  eleven  o'clock- 
All  the  low  grounds  a[te  imui- 
dated.  The  land  flood  from  Am 
Forest  came  so  lapidly  into  ihe 
Sheet-street-road  and  the  adjoiar 
ing  meadows,  that  horses  and 
other  animals  were  with  difficulty 
saved :  any  sheep  that  may  have 
been  out  must  have  been  washed 
away.  The  storm  extended  manf 
miles  round  the  neighbourhood* 

i7-^A  dreadful  accident  hap* 
pened  in  Peterborough.  Ajs  qx 
was  irritated  in  passing  thiougih 
the  town)  and  ran  into  some  fieidf 
where  two  persons  happened  to 
be  engaged  in  cutting  hay ;  one 
of  them,  Anthony  Ashley  Uolme<^ 
lyho  had  been  for  forty-six  years 
a  faithful  labourer  in  the  nuracrj 
of  Mr.  Flutter,  of  Peterborough^ 
had  just  alighted  from  the  stacl^ 
and 'Was  a^irancing  towards  the 
animal^  when  it  furiously  aBtaikB4 

hin^ 
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him,  tfni  ene  id  to  )iiinif>eD6- 
tvfktkg  iMultr  Uft  ohin,  piitoei 
^ifee  through  the  unfortunajte 
mas's  head,  ani  pcotnided  at  ftbe 
6kulL  In  this  .flitnation,  poor 
Holmes  was  aacmd  twelve  yards 
Oft  the  head  of  the  fnrioas  beast, 
and  wfti  thea  shaken  off.  It  is 
remaikaUe  that,  though 'sofataUly 
sPOHoded,  he  lived  fat  sevein 
liouia,  And  in  sach  perlhct  posaes^ 
skm  vof  his  ssMes  as  to  he  Me  to 
mftke  his  taiU,  and  give  o4her  di^ 
reetkniB  nespeeting  his  fiunihr. 
An  inqteat  waa  held  ornhk  badj 
on  Monday*  before  John  -Gafeea, 
pmL  coivmer'fer  the  cit^of  Po- 
tertMncMigh,  and  m  verdict  ot  nadf 
dental  death  >retumed.  The  os 
was  afterwards  shot,  bat  ask  did 
not  appear  thai  k  liad  eidiikiled 
Ittj  pomoas  syvsptoms  of  wildr 
ness,  the  jury  foand  a  deadaad  of 
50m  only* 

€Ummdy  Nm>.  21.— Wie  can 
aeareely  Teoollect  an  incident  of 
inch  Mrribie  atrocity  sinoe  1km 
b«ming  of  ^aiUabo^e,  in  the 
last  Irah.nebellion,  as  that  which 
ooonrred  on  Monday  night,  at  or 
near  ^'Ae  sevien  neres,'*  a  farm 
ao  called,  between  Tiiomybridge 
and  Cloneen,  at  the  ^ot  of  Slie- 
venaman^  in  this  eoanty.  The 
place  was  the  residence  of  a  better 
kind  of  iarmer  joaoied  Shea,  who 
hud  reeeotly  out  ont  some  under- 
tenants, at  will,  as  they«ne  called, 
who  held  without  lease,  by  civil 
bill  process,  and  had  possessed 
himaetf  of  their  lands.  For  this, 
he  was  served  with  a  notice,  that, 
wnless  he  restored  the  old  occu- 
panta«  he  tthouid  suffer  Ibif-  it; 
and  being  determined  to  preserve 
his  property,  and  to  resist  the 
aittack  with  which  he  was  ipe-^ 
nnced,  he  provided  himself  with 
fee«arm8|  in  su^ient  number  for 


«Mbd  defenoe,  and  ^  into  tiia 
nonse  !two  or  three  neighbouni  of 
CBsolnte  jdiamoter  Ibr  his  help. 
These  pieouutions,  it  seems,  were 
fidnllv  rendovd  useleas ;  for  at  a 
4ate  hour  on  Monday  night,  he 
and  his  nufneroas  leunily,  consist- 
sng  in  ail  of  about  eighteen,  men, 
women,  and  children,  found  the 
liwethaf^iouae  An  Hames  around 
them*  Shea,  the  owner,  appears 
•to  iiave  been  the  first  to  buiat  out 
on  his  assailants,  bat  was  instantly 
nfaet  and  thrown  haok^into  the 
4anes ;  another  making  a  similar 
attempt  shared  the  same  fote;  and 
before  the  murderers  departed, 
every  soul  was  burned  to  dealfti>! 
This  IB  the  pith  and  morrow,  so 
lar  as  we  can  learn  it  from  an 
eye-witikess  of  the  rains,  who  haa 
taken  out  Mr.  ^obison,  the  co- 
roner, to  hold  an  inquest  on  the 
liodies.  The  conflagration,  which 
oontinaed  until  a  late  hour  yester- 
liay  morning,  was  seen  in  various 
directions,  at  a  long  distances 
nndone  gentlenan,  asking  a  coun- 
tryman iHMm  -he  met  on  the  road 
two  'or  three  wiles  from  the  place, 
what  could  oocasion  suoh  it  fire^ 
was  answered  ^ith  peifeot  ^mg 
Jraid,  **  Nothing,  I  auppose,  but 
satisfaction  they  are  takings  for 
the  poor  people  that  were  turned 
ont  of  their  houses  toother  dtqr.' 
Wo  acknowledge^  without  shame, 
that  in  the  moment  of  this  diaho^ 
lied  excess  of  savage  ferocity 
being  reported  to  us,  we  do  not 
see  what  help  language  can  af- 
ford, not  to  aggravate,  but  to 
paint  the  horror  of  such  a  san^ 
gninary  glut  upon  a  nnnd)er  so 
large,  and  of  whom  so  many,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  these  savages,  must 
have  been  entirely  ^ee  of  any 
possible  participation  in  Shea's 
assertion  of  his  property— five  ^r 
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jK'x  are  represented  to  us  as  chil- 
dren of  the  tenderest  years !  three, 
or,  as  some  say,  four,  were  friends 
joining  him  for  his  protection- 
all  the  rest  were  servants — and 
all— 'all  mingled  in  one  indiscri- 
minate slaughter,  of  the  most 
hellish  character,  because  the 
owner  of  the  land  thought  him- 
self entitled  to  use  the  property 
that  he  paid  for,  and  refused  sub- 
mission to  the  legislation  of  mid- 
sight  assassins. 

23. — ^The  following  account  of 
a  providential  escape  from  drown- 
ing of  one  of  the  Deal  boatmen, 
who  was  on  board  a  vessel  wreck- 
ed upon  the  Godwin  Sand,  de- 
f»eryes  to  be  recorded.  It  appears 
that  after  the  two  men  from  the 
Peal  boat  had  got  on  board  the 
.brig  from  their  own  boat,  which 
remained  in  attendance  upon  the 
vessel,  every  exertion  and  effort 
were  used  for  the  preservation  of 
the  ship  and  cargo.  One  of  these 
|}rave  boatmen  was  unhappily  lost 
.with  the  ship's  crew:  the  other 
boatman,  named  William  Dawes, 
pow  miraculously  restored  to  his 
wife  and  family,  gives  the  follow- 
ing  account : — About  four  o'clock, 
y.  M,  on  Friday,  the  vessel  be- 
came a  complete  wreck  upon  the 
sand.  She  remained  upon  the 
sand  until  three  o'clock  the  en- 
suing morning,  during  which  time 
the  whole -of  the  ship's  crew  and 
the  other  Deal  man,  were  either 
washed  overboard  or  perished 
upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 
After  three,  the  vessel  parted,  and 
this  poor  fellow,  securing  himself 
upon  a  part  of  the  wreck,  was 
thus  floauDg  in  the  ocean  until 
Sunday,  when  he  was  picked  up 
by  a  vessel  at  sea,  about  ninei 
leagues  from  the  north  sand-head. 
He  VQA  most  humanely  treated  b^ 


the  master  bt  the  Teasel,    and 

landed  on  Tuesday  at  New  Rom- 
ney.  This  intrepid  and  peculiarly 
hardy  boatman  is  now  safe  at 
home  at  Deal,  with  his  family. 

26. — In  consequence  of  the 
high  flood,  seven  men,  in  the  ens- 
ploy  of  Mr.  Finch,  at  the  mustard- 
mill,  at  Staines,  got  into  a  boat 
to  go  to  their  respective  homes  to 
dinner.  Unfortunately,  one  of 
the  seven  was  a  new-comer  to  the 
mill,  and  had  that  morning  been 
paying  his  footing,  or  treating  his 
new  acquaintances  with  beer, 
which  rendered  them  more  wanton 
than  prudent;  for  though  the  part 
they  had  occasion  to  go  over  was 
not  more  than  leg-deep,  they,  by 
some  playfulness,  got  into  the 
mill-stream,  where  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  upset  the  boat,  and 
precipitated  the  seven  men  into  a 
depth  of  ten  feet,  by  which  accw 
dent  four  were  drowned^  The 
other  three  would  have  inevitably 
perished,  but  for  the  intrepidity 
of  a  man  who  witnessed  the  ca- 
tastrophe. This  person,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  sailor,  evinced 
the  true  spirit  of  a  British  tar  on 
this  unhappy,  occasion:  having  a 
rope  fastened  round  the  middle, 
he  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  whence  he  brought  up,  onc^ 
after  the  other,  three  out  of  the 
seven  men,  who  are  by  hhn, 
under  divine  providence,  restored 
to  their  families  and  fpiends.  The 
scene  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
npon  the  accident  beih^  known, 
ivas  truly  heart-rending.  The 
families  of  the  unfortunate  men 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and.  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  iHie 
of  one  of  them  could.be  prevented 
throwing  herself  into  the  water, 
to  share  the  fate  of  her  husband. 
The  names  of  those  lo^  >aere— < 
T^F^ner, 
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T.  F^enner,  W.  Warder,  R.  Childs, 
and  W.  Black.  A  subscription 
was  set  on  foot  to  reward  the 
person  that  rescued  the  survivors 
from  a  watery  grave. 

Liverpool^  Saturday^  Dec.  1. — 
^•Yesterday,  the30thof  November, 
was  remarkably  fine  from  early  in 
the  morning  till  towards  four  in 
the  afternoon,  when  a  cold  and 
sharp  wind  from  the  west  began 
to  blow  fresh,  and  continued  to 
increase  in  violence  till  towards 
midnight  it  became  a  perfect  hur- 
xicane;  the  sea  (or  river)  ran 
mountains  high ;  the  ships  in  the 
Mersey  were  drifted  from  their 
anchors ;  the  passage  boats  across 
the  river  dared  not  face  the  gale  ; 
several  flats,  laden  and  unladen, 
were  dashed  to  pieces ;  the  beau- 
tiful steam-vessel  Ivanhoe,  Dublin 
packet,  lying  up  in  the  Queen's 
basin,  was  driven  with  such  vio- 
lence against  the  pier,  that  she  is 
now  a  complete  wreck :  close  to 
her  a  sloop,  totally*  broken  to 
atoms ;  between  twenty  and  thirty 
flats  sunk  and  damaged  in  various 
parts;  a  fine  American  packet 
(the  Albion)  ashore,  and  likely  to 
go  to  pieces  before  she  can  be  got 
off  next  spring  tides ;  the  Amity, 
American  outward-bound  ship 
likewise  stranded,  with  damage, 
and  must  be  unloaded  ;  a  great 
number  of  boats  sunk  and  broken 
to  pieces ;  a  Yorkshire  vessel,  in 
which,  the  wife  and  family  of  the 
captain  were,  all  perished  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  pier !  During 
the  storm,  a  windmill,  situate  near 
the  signal-house,  on  the  Cheshire 
side,  which  could  not  be  stopped 
by  any  effort  of  the  miller,  took 
fire,  and  was  burned  down.  Many 
new  buildings,  nearly  finished,  are 
(eyelled  with  the  ground  :  scarce 
^  roof  in  the  town  has  escaped 


damage,  and  the  falling  slates, 
tiles,  and  bricks,  during  the  tem- 
pest, rendered  the  streets  dan- 
gerous for  passengers  all  the 
night. 

"A  melancholy  circumstance  at- 
tended the  fatal  storm  to  a  most 
respectable  family  in  this  town :— * 
Mr.  Barton,  a  considerable  brewer, 
and  a  highly  esteemed  inhabitant, 
residing  in  Scotland-road,  retired 
to  rest  with  his  wife  and  infant  at 
the  usual  hour ;  and,  dreadfril  to 
relate,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  down  a 
large  stack  of  chimneys  belonging 
to  the  premises,  on  to  the  roof, 
exactly  over  the  bed  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barton  and  the  infant 
were  asleep,  and  killed  the  fathier 
and  mother  on  the  spot,  but  the 
child,  that  lay  between  them,  was 
this  morning  found  alive !  Another 
stack  of  chimneys  fell  down  in  a 
house  near  the  park,  and  nearly 
killed  a  child  of  two  years  old,  in 
bed  with  its  mother ;  who,  in  her 
dreadful  alarm,  ran  out  of  the 
house  screaming  for  help,  and  be- 
fore assistance  could  be  procured, 
the  falling  rubbish  had  blocked 
up  the  door-way,  and  the  upper 
panels  were  obliged  to  be  dashed 
out  before  any  person  could  get 
into  the  room  where  the  child  was 
heard  crying  at  intervals,  and 
nearly  three  hours  elapsed  before 
they  could  get  at  the  bed  where 
the  infant  was  still  alive,  but  much 
injured  about  its  head  and  breast. 
The  gale  has  continued  very 
strong  all  day. 

"  An  instance  of  great  courage 
and  perseverance  during  the  storm 
last  night,  was  related  to  me  by  the 
owner  of  the  ship: — A  vessel 
ready  for  sea  was  left  at  anchor  in 
the  river,  in  the  care  of  a  lad  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirteen  years 
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efage;  the  captain  and  crew  were 
on  shore,  and  could  not  have  .gone 
lo  the  ship  had  they  been  ever  so 
well  inclined,  as  no  boat  durst 
venture  from  the  pier,  on  any  ac- 
count. During  the  st^rm,  the 
vessel  broke  an  eight  inch  cable 
short  in  two,  and^  drifted  with  the 
wind ;  the  boy  van  to  the  tiller, 
but  was  knocked  down  by  a  sud- 
den lurch  of  the  ship :  as  soon  as 
be  recovered,  he  ran  again  to  the 
hehoy  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
rope,  fastened  himself  so  as  to  be 
able  to  steer  the  vessel  through  all 
%he  storm  safe  into  the  Queen's 
jBasin,  where  the  owner  f^uod  her 
.  this  morning  very  little  injured/' 

A  few  days  since,  Mr.  HageU, 
t>f  Peter-street,  in  this  dty,  dis- 
covered the  nest  of  a  mouse  on  his 
Ipremises ;  on  making  the  capture, 
ti  was  foaad  that  it  was  composed 
partly  of  paper ;  further  investiga- 
lion  discovered  that  the  tiny  ma- 
rauders had  at  some  period  stolen 
a  bank-note,  which  they  had  re- 
duced to  small  shreds.  After  a 
careful  collection  of  the  fragments, 
which  amounted,  as  we  learn,  to 
about  forty  pieces,  the  note  was 
sttfBciently  restored  to  prove  its 
identity ;  and  after  being  pasted 
on  paper,  was  presented,  and  pay- 
ment actually  obtained  for  it  at 
the  bank. —  Canterbury  paper, 

A  oonntryman  and  his  wife,  near 
Perth,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
dipping  the  eggs  intended  for 
market  in  a  solution  of  vitriol,  to 
whiten  them,  and  give  them  a 
fresh  appearance,  had  a  dispute 
a  few  days  since,  when  the  hus- 
bandatterapted  to  throw  the  bottle 
of  vitriol  at  his  wife.  She  inter- 
cepted it  with  her  hands,  by  which 
the  bottle  was  broken,  and  the 
contents  thrown  back  in  the  face 
of  tte.. husband,  who  has  been 


blind  ever  since,  and  will  aev^, 
in  all  probability,  tecover  the  iiae 
of  his  eyea. 

Some  time  since,  a  ivery  oorfNi- 
lent  person,  professing  to  be  a 
4odtor,  and  s^>parentiy  a  respect- 
able man,  came  to  Loughborough, 
for  the  purpose  of  practisiBg  as  a 
f^ycktan,  and  being  tmqnestioti- 
ably  a  professional  man,  foand  bo 
^difficulty  in  formmg  connexiom, 
f)aiitioularly  as  he  had  the  adira»- 
tage  of  an  easy  address  aad  lan^ 
4iar  demeanour.  He  bargained  for 
a  house  late  in  die  occapation  of 
Mr.  Vickers,  surgeon,  for  which 
he  waa  to  give  800L  Sood  after- 
wards some  land  was  advertised 
io  be  sold,  which  he  also  pittw 
chased  aft  2,B001. ,  No  dctposit 
was  insisted  upon  for  tilk%t  of  the 
purchases,  as  lie  staied  l^thb 
cash  was  ait  Messrs.  Coutts'  bank;, 
4n  London,  and  that  he  could  sol 
receive  it  until  the  end  of  October. 
His  conveyances  were  ppepared, 
and  painters  employed  to  beautify 
the  house.  At  leng^  the  time 
drew  near  to  make  good  the  pur- 
chase, and  consequently  for  Ihe 
completion  of  his  nefarious  de<» 
signs,  which  he  had  bo  diffionhy 
in  accomplishing,  having  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  iahabita«ts. 
He  therefore  proceeded  to  pur* 
chase  from  the  aitvennnilhs, 
drapers,  &c.,  all  descnptions  of 
portable  aif!^es  on  credk,  and 
next  ^^tbctised  a  more  considerable 
fraud  on  a  banker  and  druggist ; 
the  latter  he  induced  to  endorse  a 
bill  at  si^  on  Coirtts's  Itmnk  for 
d601.  on  his  ^senttng  them  wii^ 
his  check  cm  Coott's  bank  §ar 
3,0001.  Having  obtained  both 
these  sums  under  the  preitence  vi£ 
being  anxious  to  get  into  his 
house,  and  afterwards  pretending 
to  be  going  to  Derhy  to  buf 
furniture, 
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^uniture,  be  made  iits  final  exit 
from  1^  ptoce.  He  was  traced  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  embarked  for 
ChreenodL,  and  from  thenoe  to  Bei- 
rut, whea  all  trace  of  him  was 

FRAKCE. 

A  Fretioh  oaper  relates  the  fol- 
louring  anecoote  :-*•'<  A  diligence 
was  on  the  point  of  passing  the 
French  frontiers  to  enter  a  neigh- 
bon^ing  kingdom,  where  several 
Itftieles   of    French    manafactnre 
suro    not    admitted  ; .  a  beautiful 
iemale,  who  was  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, expressed  her  hopes  that 
i^e  should  be  enabled  to  smuggle 
m  fine  lace  veil,  which  was  con- 
cealed very    secretly  about   her 
person.      A  taciturn  gentleman, 
(who  was  one  of  the  passengers, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  a  reverie,  said  nothing,  but  on 
arriving  at  the  Custom-house,  he, 
oa  some  pretext,  alighted.     On 
the  passengers  entering  the  office, 
the  lady  received  a  hint  to  retire 
into  another  room,  and  divest  her- 
self of  the  lace  veil  which  she  had 
•boat  her,  with  which'request  she, 
0f  course,  found  it  necessary  to 
^comply.     On  resuming  their  seats 
in  the  diligence,  the  lady  who  had 
tost  her  veil  broke  out  into  a  tor- 
rent of  invective  against  the  taci- 
turn gentleman,    whom  she  ac- 
icused  of  having  been  the  informer, 
and  the  other  passengers  joined 
her  in  heaping  abuse  upon  him. 
On  their  reaching  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  frontier^  '^  Ma^ 
d^me,*'  said  the  taciturn  gentle- 
man,  who  had  hitherto  said  no- 
thing in  return  for  the  invectives 
poured    so  profusely    upon  him, 
'*  you  are  right,  I  am  the  guilty 
individual,  but  please  to  tell  me 
what  was  the  value  of  the  loss 
irlyich  you  so  much  regiret  V    ''  It 


!wa^  worth  nearly  100  louis,  «Mm- 
ster  that  y6u  are  r  said  iha  Wdj 
in  a  great  passion,  and  sbeddio|^ 
tears.  ^  Weil,  madame,  dry  «p 
your  tears,  and  if  you  will  accept 
one  of  1 ,000  crowns,  I  am  ready 

to  offer  it  to  you  at ,  where 

•we  are  to  alight."  'Ms  it  possi- 
ble !".  "  Do  not  imagine,  however, 
that  my  offer  is  the  effect  of  re- 
morse of  conscience  ;  I  have  in- 
•trodnced,  by  means  nearly  similar 
to  those  you  employed,  contraband 
goods  of  the  same  kind,  of  the 
value  of  nearly  100,000  franos, 
-into  this  country.  My  denuncia- 
tion against  you  turned  aside  ail 
the  suspicions  that  might  have 
been  conceived  against  me,  and 
you  see  that  only  one  of  us  has 
been  caught — thanks  to  the  trifling 
reparation  which  I  owe  you,"  This 
explanation  had  an  immediate 
efiect :  the  taciturn  gentleman  was 
then  pronounced  one  of  tiiie 
honestest  men  in  the  world ;  and 
the  fair  travdler,  quite  delighted, 
cried  out,  in  which  she  was  joined 
by  the  other  passengers,  ''  0«r- 
mant  voleur  /'' 

SPAIN.     » 

The  accounts  respecting  the 
fever  at  Barcelona  show  that  the 
mortality  is  still  great.  It  is  cim- 
ous  to  observe,  that  amidst  th^ 
distress  in  which  this  unfortunate 
city  is  plunged,  the  elections  lor 
the  cortes  were  not  neglected. 
The  electors  assembled  on  tli^ 
5ch  at  the  cordon :  those  who 
were  on  the  outside  coming  to  the 
barrier.  The  result  is.  said  to 
have  been  favourable  to  the 
liberales. 

The  political  state  of  Spain  is 
far  from  favourable.  The  people 
seem  restless  and  discontented, 
and  the  ministry  are  at  once  un- 
popular and  inactive,  it  is  to  be 
lamented^ 
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lamented,  that  where  all  jare 
equally  disposed  to  support  the 
good  cause  of  constitutional  liber- 
tjr  there  should  be  a  want  of  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  best  means 
of  compassing  a  common  end,  and 
Ibac  this  misunderstanding  should 
be  suffered  to  rankle  into  antipa- 
thy, and  sometimes  break  out 
into  open  violence. 

POaTUOAL. 

On  the  8th  of  October  the  pa- 
lace of  the  holy  office  was  opened 
to  the  people.  The  number 
which  crowded  to  see  it  during 
the  four  first  days  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  even  danger- 
ous to  attempt  an  entrance.  The 
edifice  is  extensive,  and  has  the 
form  of  an  oblong  square,  with  a 
garden  in  the  centre.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  and  has  several 
vaulted  galleries,  along  which  are 
situated  a  number  of  dungeons, 
of  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  feet 
square.  Those  on  the  ground 
jBoor  and  in  the  first  story,  having 
no  windows,  are  deprived  both  of 
air  and  light  when  the  door  is 
shut  The  dungeons  of  the  next 
story  have  a  kind  of  breathing 
hold  in  the  form  of  a  chimney, 
through  which  the  sky  may  be 
seen.  These  apartments  were 
allotted  to  prisoners  who,  it  was 
supposed,  might  be  set  at  liberty. 
In  the  vaulted  wall  of  each  dun- 
geon there  is  a  hole  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  commu- 
nicates with  a  secret  corridor  run- 
ning along  by  each  tier  of  dun- 
geons. By  this  means  the  agents 
of  the  Inquisition  could  at  any 
moment  observe  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoners  without  being  seen 
by  them ;  and  when  two  persons 
were  confined  in  the  same  dun- 
geon, could  hear  their  conversa- 
tion. In  these  corridors  were 
seatf  placed,  that  a  spy  could 


observe  what  was  passing  in  tws 
dungeons,  by  merely  turning  his 
eyes  from  right  to  left  in  order  to 
look  into  either  of  the  holes  be« 
tween  which  he  might  be  sta<* 
tioned.  The  spies  wore  list  shoes 
that  they  might  make  no  noise 
in  walking  over  the  vaults  of  the 
dungeons.  A  familiar  of  the  In- 
quisition was  often  shut  up  in  the 
same  dungeon  with  a  prisoner 
from  whom  it  was  wished  to  draw 
confessions  to  be  afterwards  used 
against  him.  Human  skulls  and 
other  bones  have  been  found  im 
several  of  the  dungeons.  On  the 
walls  of  these  frightful  holes  are 
carved  the  names  of  some  of  the 
unfortunate  victims  buried  im 
them,  accompanied  with  lines  or 
notches,  indicating  the  number  of 
days  of  their  captivity.  One, 
name  had  beside  it  the  date  1809 
and  500  lines,  which  marks  a 
confinement  of  more  than  six 
months,  terminated  probably  by 
the  execution  of  the  prisoner. 
The  doors  of  certain  dungeons 
which  had  not  been  used  for  some 
years  still  remained  shut,  .but  the 
people  soon  forced  them  open. 
In  nearly  all  of  them  human  bones 
were  found,  and  among  these 
melancholy  remains  were,  in  one 
dungeon,  fragments  of  the  gar- 
ments of  a  monk  and  his  girdle. 
In  some  of  these  dungeons  the 
chimney-shaped  air-hole  was  wall-* 
ed  up,  which  is  a  certain  sign  of 
the  murder  of  the  prisoner.  In 
such  cases  the  unfortunate  victim 
was  compelled  to  go  into  the  air- 
hole, the  lower  extremity  of  which 
was  immediately  closed  bymsson- 
ry*  Quick  lime  was  afterwards 
thrown  down  on  him,  which  ex- 
tinguished life  and  destroyed  the 
body.  In  several  of  these  dens 
of  misery  mattresses  were  founds 
some  old,  others  almost  new, — 
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ft  circumstance  wbich  proves, 
whateTer  may  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Inquisition  in  these 
latter  times  was  jiomething  more 
than  a  scarecrow.  The  ground 
on  which  this  palace  of  the  Inqui- 
sition stands  was  covered  with 
private  houses  before  1755, 
whence  it  is  plain  that  the  victims 
who  have  suffered  here  must  all 
have  been  sacrificed  within  less 
than  sixty  years.  Besides  the 
dungeons  which  the  people  have 
already  visited,  there  are  subter- 
raneous vaults  which  have  not 
yet  been  opened. 

OI^RMAKT. 

A  letter  by  the  Hamburgh  Mail, 
dated  November  6th,  says — 

The  monument  erected  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  honour  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther was  commemorated  with 
great  solemnity  on  the  3l6t.of 
ctober.  The  day  being  ex- 
tremely fine,  the  concourse  of 
people  was  very  great,  and  Che 
whole  was  conducted  with  a  de- 
gree of  order  and  solemnity  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion,  and  which 
made  profound  impression  on  the 
•pectators.  The  statue  of  the 
great  reformer,  by  M.  Schadow, 
is  a  masterpiece.  Before  the 
ttatue  was  uncovered,  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  hymn  "  Ein  festt 
Berg  ift  vmer  Gott"  was  sung  in 
chorus,  and  had  a  surprisingly 
sublime  effect.  Dr.  Nitsch  then 
delivered  a  suitable  discourse,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  a  signal 
being  given,  the  covering  of  the 
monument  fell,  and  disclosed  this 
noble  work.  Many  of  the  specta- 
tors overpowered  by  their  feel- 
ings, fell  on  their  knees  in  adonu 
tion  of  the  Almighty  who  gave 
us  this  great  man. 

The  preacher  then  put  up  a 
solenui  prayer,  conduaing  with 


the  Lord's  Prayer,  after  which  the 
whole  assembly  sung  the  hymn, 
'<  The  Lord  appeared,  and  re- 
stored to  us  his  work  through  his 
servant." 

In  the  evening  a  bright  fire  was 
kindled  in  iron  baskets  placed 
around  the  monument,  and  was 
kept  up  the  whole  night.  All  the 
houses,  not  excepting  the  smallest 
cottage,  were  illuminated;  the 
Town-house,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Castle,  and  the  barracks,  were 
distinguished  by  suitable  .inscrip- 
tions, and  a  lofty  illumination 
between  the  towers  of  the  town 
announced  the  sense  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Luther's  native 
place  honoured  his  memory.  The 
students  from  Halle,  Berlin,  and 
Leipsic,  conducted  themselves  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner,  and 
went  at  eleven  at  night  to  the 
market-place,  where  they  sung 
several  academic  songs.  The 
memory  of  this  day  will  leave  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Wit- 
tenberg, and  of  all  protestants, 
an  impression  of  respect  and  gra- 
titude to  his  msjesty  the  king  of 
Prussia,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  solemn  commemoration. 

lOITIAN    ISLANDS. 

Despatches  from  Corfu,  com- 
municate some  occurrences,  of  an 
extremely  painful  nature  which 
have  taken  place  at  Zante.  They 
are  described  in  the  subjoined  let- 
ter. The  conduct  of  the  Greeks 
to  the  English  soldiery,  as  there 
described,  is  most  atrocious,  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  precaution  of  sending  a 
stonger  force  might  have  wholly 
prevented  the  catastrophe;  nor 
is  it  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
regard  without  sympathy  and. 
compassion,  the  eagerness  sliown 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  revenged  of 
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a  portion  of  their  cniel  eneiAietf 
who  bad  unexpectedly  fallen  into 
their  power*  As  a  sequ^  to  ftuch 
proceed ingSy  martial  law  is  very 
properly  proclaimed  at  Zante; 
bat  it  will  be  a  deep  stain  on  the 
honour  of  the  country  should  it 
be  administered  on  this  occasion 
with  more  severity  than  is  strictly 


Corfu,0ct.2\. 
"^  On  the  13th  instant,  eighteen 
Idriot  vessels  chased  a  Turkish 
brig  of  war  into  Chert  bay,  near 
Zaote»  and  she  sustained  an  ac- 
tion of  seven  hours  against  the 
whole  of  them ;  but  approaching 
too  near  the  shore,  took  the 
ground »  and  the  governor  of 
Zante,  to  prevent  communication, 
as  a  suspicious  fever  rages  among 
the  Turkish  fleet,  and  ^so  to  ob^ 
serve  strict  neutrality,  sent  down 
a  detachment  of  an  officer  and 
twelve  men,  and  lieutenant  Wright 
of  the  engineers,  to  explain  to  the 
inhabitaaa  the  necessity  of  aeu. 
trality :  they,  however,  assembled 
(about  2,000  of  them)  behind 
stone  walls,  and,  Greek  like,  fired 
immediately  among  our  poor  fel- 
lows, who  were  on  the  beach* 
Wright  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  but  is  now  out  of  dan- 
ger. Several  soldiers  were  wound- 
ed, and  one  killed.  Our  men 
immediately  retreated  to  a  house, 
tvere  they  effectually  defended 
themselves  against  these  treacher- 
ous people;  but  the  dead  body 
of  the  British  soldier  became  the 
object  of  their  maligniiy:  they 
broke  both  his  arms  and  leg»,  and 
stamped  on  his  breast  hone ;  they 
then  ran  his  own  bayonet  oomplete* 
]y  through  his  head,  and  there  left 
him*  In  the  meanttme  some 
T-urkish  ships  appeared  in  sight, 
and  the  Idriot  heroes  ran  away; 


The  Ttfrki  took  oui  the  ciew  o( 
their  brig,  tad  made  off  alsow 
Martial  law  is  declared  at  Z^nte, 
and  vigorous  measures  are  adopir 
ed  to  disarm  the  inhabitants  and 
punish  the  offenders. 

•"  News  arrived  yesterday  from 
Cerigo,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands^ 
that  the  inhabitants  there  had 
murdered  forty-one  Turks ;  these 
people  had  been  taken  prisoner* 
in  the  Morea,  and  were  proceed- 
ing on  their  parolo.  Touching  at 
Cerigo  for  water,  the  natives  esn 
ticed  then>  ashore,  and  then,  shot 
them  one  by  one,,  and  tying  the 
children  to  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  parents,  threw  them  idto 
the  sea  before  the  British  could 
get  down  to  prevent  it." 

ikSilA. 

A  letter  from  Bala  via  of  the 
22nd  of  July  says-— "The  diolera 
mocbus  is  making  dreadful  rava^- 
ges  here,  not  less  than  200  dying 
every  day.  It  is  more  fatal  to 
the  natives  than  to  the  Europeant^ 
and  resists  all  medical  applicar 
tioos.  The  only  reaiedy  re9orted 
to  is  brandy  a^d  laiidanvoi. 
What  is  very  remarkable,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  has  been 
to  tlie  eastward  against  the  raon^ 
Stoon,  and  it  has  been  much  worse 
eastward^  than  here." 

The  statements  in  the  foUewing 
letter  show  a  surprising  increase  • 
in  the  trade  of  the  Idand  of  Java. 
"  Eatavim,  Sunt  10. 

"  The  co&e  crop  has  been  vea* 
usually  abundant,  and  will  exeeed 
that  of  last  year  by  at  least 
4,000,0001b.  The  increase  of 
cultivation  bf  individuals  lavery 
great,  and  il  it  be  cantinued  at 
the  same  .rate  for  four  years,  dbs 
exportation  of  the  island  of  Java^ 
will  exceed  50,OOQ^OOGlh. 

"Europeans  hire  Und  of  tib*^ 
native 
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gromen  at  a  verj  Idw  rate,  aad 
their  subjects  cnltifate  it  for  no 
other  pay  than  a  proportion  of 
the  rice  produced  on  it. 

"  The  ooffee  trees  bear  in  four 
years  after  planting,  and  yield  on 
an  average  1-j.Ib.  each. 

**  Co&e,  cultivated  on  fresh 
land  and  by  snch  labour,  could 
be  afforded  at  six  Spanish  dollars 
the  pecul,  of  1331b.  or  at  less 
than  2Jd.  sterling  per  English 
poundl" 

AMERICA. 

The  following  took  place  on 
board  the  Brilliant: — On  her 
passage  from  Fortune  island  to 
this  port,  on  the  19th  August,  a 
large  fish  was  seen  alongside  the 
schooner,  supposed  to  be  a  dol- 
phin; one  of  the  crew  felt  anxious 
to  capture  htm,  and  for  the  want 
of  some  other  bait,  drilled  a  hole 
through  a  dollar  and  fastened  it 
to  his  hook,  which  he  threw  over 
the  bow  of  the  schooner ;  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  both 
the  bait  and  the  hook  were  miss* 
ing;  the  second  hook  was  then 
baited  in  the  same  manner,  which 
•bared  the  same  fate.  On  the 
52  J  St  August  the  third  attempt 
was  made  with  the  same  kind  of 
success  :  four  days  after,  it  being 
calm,  and  the  schooner  havmg 
ran  about  300  miles,  a  shark  was 
eanghl;  with  a  bow  line,  which 
contained  two  of  the  hooks  baited 
with  two  of  the  dollars.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  after,  a  dolphin 
was  caught,  which  contained  the 
other  hook  and  a  dollar. — Hamjh- 
Mre  Gazettty  America, 

Serious  reverses  have  befallen 
the  royalist  arms  both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Of  tihe  former  it  ap- 
pears that  the  patriots  and  royal- 
ists had  agreed  upon  a  cessation 
cyf  hostilities;  and  that  artic^les  of 


adjustment  had  been  entered  into^ 
by  which  Mexico  is  henceforth  to 
be  an  independent  empire,  under 
a  limited  and  constitutional  mo- 
narch. The  crown  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  head  of  Ferdinand  the 
seventh,  or  one  of  his  heirs  in  due 
order,  provided  they  think  fit  to 
go  and  accept  it:  in  the  mean 
time  a  regency  is  to  be  appointed 
invested  with  the  executive  power, 
the  cortes  holding  the  legisla- 
tion. 

IJma  has  fellen — ^the  eracua* 
tion  of  the  city  by  La  Sema  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  July.  The 
riceroy  was  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  royalist  troops,  con- 
sisting of  about  5,000  men.,  Of 
this  number  2,000  took  the  route 
along  the  coast  to  the  southward, 
under  the  command  of  La  Sema, 
and  the  remaining  3,000  marched 
towards  the  Sierra,  under  the 
command  of  Canterac.  The  so« 
lemn  declaration  of  independence 
by  the  authorities  of  Lima  was 
made  on  the  15th,  and  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  public  tranqaiUity 
had  occurred. 

DECEMBER. 

GREAT  BRITAIir. 

L — Early  this  morning,  New- 
castle and  the  neigbbourhood  were 
visited  by  a  tremendous  gale  from 
the  westward.  A  blast  at  once 
so  powerftil  and  continuing  so 
long  has  not  been  known  here  l»r 
many  years.  Greater  part  of  two 
new  houses  in  New  Bridge-street, 
in  this  town,  was  blown  to  the 
ground  by  it.  A  stack  of  chim- 
nies  fell  on  the  roof  of  a  house  in 
John8on*s-chare,  on  the  New-road, 
and  by  the  force  of  their  fall  re- 
moved a  beftm  from  its  situation, 
which  struck  the  nead  of  a  poor 
woman  named  Brown,  upwards 
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of  eijg;hty  years  of  age,  who  lived 
ia  the  garret,  and  killed  her  in* 
Btantly.  Her  grandson,  a  boy 
about  nine  years  of  age,  who  was 
in  the  same  bed,  escaped  unhurt. 
Such  was  the  force  of  the  gale  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  All  Saints* 
church,  that  small  pebbles  were 
blown  through  some  of  the  panes 
in  the  windows  exactly  as  if  they 
had  been  shot.  In  the  garden  of 
Hugh  Harrison,  esq. on  the  Leazes, 
several  yards  of  the  wall  with 
rails  on  the  top  were  blown  over. 
The  methodist  chapel  at  Kenton, 
whfch  is  now  used  as  a  school, 
had  the  roof  blown  off,  and  two 
of  the  windows  blown  in.  In 
Gateshead,  part  of  the  front  of  a 
house  came  into  the  street  with 
great  violence.  A  stack  of  chim- 
nies  fell,  and  broke  through  the 
roof  of  Mrs.  Ludlow's  house,  in 
the  Back-lane,  and  lodged  in  the 
garret,  which  was  fortunately 
boarded,  or  the  Misses  Ludlow, 
who  slept  in  the  room  beneath, 
must  have  been  killed.  A  window 
in  Mr.  Price's  glass-manufactory, 
fronting  the  river,  was  blown  in, 
and  forced  to  the  end  of  the 
apartment.  Between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  John 
Dobson,  servant  to  Mr.  Archibald 
Freeman,  of  the  Windmili.hills, 
fell  from  the  mill  wand,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  on  a  granary  two  stories 
high,  and  from  thence  to  the 
ground.  He  was  taken  up  ap- 
parently dead,  but  medical  aid 
being  immediately  procured,  there 
are  great  hopes  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  By  the  fury  of  the  wind, 
many  mills  in  the  neighbourhood 
broke  away  from  their  brakes, 
and  several  wands,  saris,  &c.  have 
been  destroyed,  or  more  or  less 
damaged.  The  top  and  two  of 
the  wands   of  Bolton-mill  were 


blown  off.     A  new  mill  at  North- 
allerton was  blown  down. 

The  same  day,  a  most  awful 
and  melancholy  occurrence  took 
place  at  Newton-house,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Darlington,  near 
Bedale.  Between  three  and  four 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  the  family 
were  alaSrmed  and  called  from 
their  beds,  by  a  most  dreadful, 
crash.  On  flying  to  the  spot,  it 
was  found  that  the  wind  had  blown 
down  a  stack  of  chimnies,  which 
had  fallen  on  the  roof  of  the  room 
wherein  Miss  Russell,  the  niece  of 
the  countess  of  Darlington,  slept. 
The  roof  and  ceiling  having  been 
thus  driven  down  into  the  room, 
choked  the  whole  up,  so  that  the 
door  could  not  be  opened ;  and  no 
entrance  was  obtained  until  the 
panels  were  broken  away,  when 
Miss  Russell  was  found  covered 
with  the  materials  of  the  roof  and 
ceiling;  and  on  removing  them 
she  was  brought  out  in  a  lifeless 
state.  Hopes  of  resuscitation- 
were  for  some  time  entertained, 
every  means  instantly  resorted  to, 
and  skilful  medical  aid  procured 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time; 
but,  lamentable  to  relate,  all 
proved  fruitless,  although  every 
hope  was  not  abandoned  until 
near  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  It 
was  most  wonderful  that  no  mark 
or  blow  appeared  upon  th^  face 
or  person,  but  the  features  and 
countenance  were  most  placid  and 
serene,  as  if  she  had  passed  from 
sleep  to  death.  Thus  departed 
from  this  uncertain  and  proba- 
tionary state,  this  amiable  and 
interesting  young  lady,  blessed 
with  the  brightest  prospects,  and 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  being  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  age.  To  add 
to  the  mourners  in  this  sad  scene 
of  sorrow,  Newton>house  was  full 
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of  Tisitors  at  the  time,  and  it  may 
be  some  consolation  to  reflect, 
that  no  other  person  sustained 
the  slightest  injury. 

About  six  o'clock  the  same 
morning,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the 
Queen's-head,  at  Brompton,  near 
Rochester,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  the  whole  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.     So  rapid 
was  the  course  of  the  devouring 
element,  that  every  article  of  fur- 
niture, linen,  &c.  was  destroyed, 
and  the  inmates  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives.     Mrs.  Hodgskin 
and  a  female  servant  were  with 
difficulty  taken  out  from  an  upper 
window ;  and  Mr.  Kipping,  broker 
of  Maidstone,  (who  was  sleeping 
in    the   house,)   made  his    way 
through  the  fire,  by  which  he  was 
severely  scorched   in    the    face, 
hands,   and  other  parts  of  his 
body.    Two  other  lodgers   also 
escaped  with  great  difficulty,  one 
of  them  being  much  burned  in 
attempting  to  save  some  of  his 
clothes,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
imprudently  re-entered  the  house. 
The  women  were  unable  to  save  a 
single  article  of   dress,    except 
their  nightrdothes.    The  adjoin- 
ing house  was  much  injured,  and, 
had  not  the  officers  and  privates 
in  (he  barracks,  toeether  with  tha 
dock-yard  establishment,  exerted 
themsiUves  in  the  most  prompt 
and  laudable  manner,  the  whole 
street  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  destroyed.    The  house 
and  furniture  were  insured ;  and 
aHhongh  no  lives  were  lost  in  the 
house,  the  effects  which  followed 
are  of  a  melancholy  nature.    One 
.woman,  a  near  neighbour,  was 
so  alarmed,  that  she  fell  in  a  fit 
and  shorliy  expired.   A  poor  man 
a]so«  who  resided  near  the  spot, 
nnd  who  had  been  unwell^  was  so 
1821. 


much  agitated  by  fear  that  he  ex-^ 
pired  the  next  day.  An  elderly 
woman,  who  kept  a  small  schuoi, 
and  a  young  woman,  a  cripple, 
both  residing  near,  were  so  dread- 
fully alarmed  by  the  terrific  ap- 
pearance of  the  names,  as  well  as 
from  apprehension  of  not  being 
able  to  make  their  escape,  that 
they  fell  victims  to  their  fears, 
and  expired  the  next  day,  literally 
from  fnght.  Another  woman  also 
no^  lies  in  a  most  dangerous 
state  of  illness  from  the  same 
cause. 

This  morning  Mr.  Joseph  Lane, 
of  Fascombe,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashelworth,  in  this  county,  on  his 
return  home,  turned  his  horse  into 
a  field  in  which  it  had  been  ac- 
customed to  graze.  A  few  days 
before  this,  the  horse  had  been 
shod  all- fours,  but  unluckily  had 
been  pinched  in  the  shoeing  of 
one  foot.  In  the  morning,  Mr. 
Lane  missed  the  horse,  and  caused 
an  active  search  to  be  made  in 
the  vicinity,  when  the  following 
singular  circumstance  transpired : 
The  animal,  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, feeling  lame,  made  his 
way  out  of  the  field  by  unhanging 
the  gate  with  his  mouth,  and  went 
straight  to  the  same  farrier*s  shop, 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  haul 
The  fiurier  had  no  sooner  opened 
his  shed,  than  the  horse,  which 
had  been  evidently  standing  there 
some  time,  advanced  to  the  forge, 
and  held  up  his  ailing  fooL  The 
farrier  instantly  began  to  examine 
the  hoof,  discovered  the  injury, 
took  off  the  shoe,  and  replaced  it 
more  carefully;  on  which  the  horse 
immediately  turned  about,  and 
set  off  at  a  merry  pace  for  his 
well-known  pasture.  Whilst  Mr. 
Lane*s  servants  were  on  the  search, 
they  chanced  to  pass  by  the  foige, 
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and  on  mentioning  their  supposed 
loss,  the  farriei*  replied  "  Oh,  he 
has  been  here  and  shod,  and  gone 
home  again ;"  which  on  their  re- 
turn they  found  to  be  actually 
the  case. — Cheltenham  Chronicle, 

3. — A  melancholy  accident  pc- 
Cttrred  on  the  beach  at  Hastings. 
About  half-past  ei^ht  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  g^Iey  was  per- 
ceived to  be  making  for  the  shore, 
with /thirteen  hands  in  her,  from 
a  cutter  in  the  offing  j  and  as  the 
iutt  leas  very  heavy,  many  per- 
sons were  looking  expecting  from 
the  state  of  the  weather,  some 
xtiischief  would  ensue.  On  her 
tnaking  the  shore,  she  came 
through  some  very  heavy  seas 
safely,  and  had  just  encountered 
one  ^vhen  the  boat  came  broad- 
itide  to;  one  of  the  men  in  her 
firas  seen  to  stand  up,  and  she 
immediately  upset.  The  men  were 
tnost,  if  not  all  of  them,  seen 
iloating  about,  and  every  exer- 
tion was  made,  by  men  sWim- 
Biifig  out  with  ropes  fastened  to 
their  bodies,  in  order  to  bring 
some  of  the  unfortunate  beings 
6n  shore.  Four  were  brought  in 
by  their  exertions,  but  only  three 
survived;  the  other  was  too  far 
exhausted  to  be  recovered :  aine 
Inet  With  a  watei^  grave.  One 
of  them  was  clinging  to  &n  oar 
tot  a  considerable  time  after  the 
6tliers  had  sunk,  and  waved  his 
hand  fot  assistance;  at  last  he 
Was  overwhelmed  m  the  heavy 
surf,  at  a  time  when  a  man  who 
had  sWam  out  Was  within  a  rod  of 
hiih.  Thus  have  nine  persons 
perished  in  sight  of  hundreds  of 
ihei^  fellow-creatures,  who  had 
to  means  of  giviitg  them  atiy  as- 
sistance. 

5. — ^In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  David 
Brook,  a  carpenter,  at  Thorp,  waft 


returning  home  from  Leeds,  on 
the  rail-way  towards  Middletoa, 
having  elevated  his  umbrella  to 
prevent  the  sleet  beating  in  his 
face,  a  number  of  coal-waggons 
drawn  by  the  loco-motive  machine 
came  upon  him  unobserved,  and 
passing  over  his  lower  extremi- 
ties mangled  his  legs  and  thighs 
in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  that  he 
died  in  the  infirmary  in  the  course 
of  the  same  night;  the  deceased 
has  left  a  widow  and  six  children. 
A  still  more  terrible  accident  oc- 
curred at  Lofthouse  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  by  which  four  persons 
lost  their  lives.  It  appears  that 
early  in  the  morning  oi  that  day 
four  persons  were  descending  in 
a  corve  into  a  coal-pit,  when,  the 
rope  giving  way,  they  were  all 
precipitated  to  the  bottom,  and 
two  of  them  killed  on  the  spot  i 
the  two  others,  one  a  boy  about 
sixteen,  and  the  other  twelve 
tears  of  age,  were  removed  to  the 
Leeds  general  infirmatv,  whett 
one  of  them  died  immematety  oa 
his  arrival,  and  the  other  Within 
half^  an  hour  afterwards.  The 
names  of  the  deceased  are^ 
George  Hould,  a  boy  about  six'* 
teen  years  of  age,  and  ■ 

Hould,  his  father ;  a  young  Alan 
Whose  name  we'  have  not  heard ; 
and  Joseph  Farrar,  a  boy  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  same 
day  Thomas  Salt,  foreman  to 
Messrs.  BroWn  and  Go.  ^ear- 
grmders,  at  the  Crown-point,  got 
entangled  in  one  of  the  fly-wheels^ 
and  was  literally  cut  in  two*  The 
deceased  was  a  steady  worthy 
man,  and  had  been  Jn  his  tn&«- 
ter's  employment  upwards  of  six 
years, 

7. — ^Two  cows  and  a  boll,  e«{K 

posed  to  be  the  only  existing  re* 

mains  in  Scodand  of  the  ancient 
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Caledonian  breed,  were  removed 
from  a  field  near  ArdrosBaa,  where 
they  have  been  kept  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  to  Mr.  Corbett's,  of 
Doughall,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles.  Being  in  their  wild 
and  untamed  state,  they  became 
qiiitA  unmanageable  on  the  road. 
The  bull  rushed  at  one  man  on 
horseback,  and  tossed  both  over 
a  hedge,  threw  down  another 
man  and  horse,  and  attacked  se- 
veral horses  and  carts,  and  people 
on  the  road,  in  tlie  most  furious 
manner,  but  luckily  his  want  of 
horns  prevented  him  from  doing 
any  material  injury.  It  was  at 
length  found  necessary  to  fasten 
the  bull  and  one  of  the  cows  on 
separate  carts,  which  was  accom- 
plished with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  in  this  state  they  were 
carried  to  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, where  one  of  the  cows  died 
in  about  an  hour  from  fatigue,  and 
the  bull  was  not  expected  to  sur- 
vive. These  animals  are  of  the 
common  size,  but  of  a  very  hand- 
some make;  they  have  no  horns, 
and  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
the  ear,  which  is  brown,  their 
bodies  are  entirely  white. 

8.— About  ten  at  night,  Tho- 
mas Evans,  blacksmith,  of  Rhyd- 
feudi^id,  in  the  parish  of  Caron, 
Cardiganshire,  was  most  inhu- 
manly murdered.  Three  persons 
have  been  committed  to  Cardigan 
gaol  under  the  coroner's  warrant, 
a  verdict  of  ^'  wilful  murder*'  hav- 
ing been  returned  against  them. 
A  murder  has  not  been  committed 
ia  that  neighbourhood  within  the 
aseraory  of  the  oldest  person; 
and  such  was  the  sensation  felt 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  above 
forty  men  came  voluntarily  on  the 
Sunday  morning  (though  the  Sab- 
bath is  pefhaps  more  religiously 


respected  in  that  vicinity  than  in 
most  places)  before  a  magistrate, 
and  requested  that  they  should 
be  sworn  in  as  special  constables ; 
and  they  searched  that  day  al- 
most all  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  result  was,  that 
the  three  men  were  apprehended 
and  committed. 

12. — About  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  a  most  promising  young 
gentleman,  fifteen  years  old,  and 
highly  accomplished,the  eldest  son 
of  major  Lenon,  who  resides  at 
Grange-cottage,  in  the  Queen's 
county,  within  three  miles  of  Car- 
low,  got  leave  from  his  father  to 
go  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
rabbits.  The  young  gentleman 
wrapt  himself  up  in  a  Portuguese 
doak,  with  the  intention  of  call- 
ing upon  the  son  of  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer,  of  the  name  of  Maher, 
some  years  older  than  himself, 
who  generally  accompanied  him 
on  such  occasions.  In  a  fatal 
moment,  however,  Mr.  Lenon 
conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the 
young  farmer  a  surprise,  and 
concealing  his  face — 'which  he 
did  by  elevating  the  cloak  above 
his  head — on  arriving  at  Maher's 
house  he  assumed  a  feigned  voice, 
and,  leaning  over  a  hatch  door, 
demanded  their  money,  arms,  &c. 
Young  Maher — the  rustic  Mend 
and  companion  of  Mr.  Lenon's 
house  df  recreation<-struck  with 
the  suf^sed  danger  of  the  mo- 
ment, seized  a  blunderbuss  loaded 
with  slugs,  which  lay  by  the  fire- 
side, and,  horrible  to  relate,  fired 
at  the  young  man  in  whose  de- 
fence he  would  have  died  him- 
self. The  nose  and  a  consider* 
aUe  part  of  the  head  were  literally 
blown  away !  Dr.  Read  and  aur- 
geon  Bym  were  immediately  sent  ^ 
for,  but  they  could  only  pat  an 
(N  2)  end 
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end  to  tbe  tortnrtng  anxiety  of  the 
wretched  parents  of  both  the  par- 
ties, by  declaring  that  hope  had 
fled  for  ever !  Mr.  Lenon  died  on 
Thursday.  The  miserable  young 
man  who  committed  the  act  was 
seized  with  a  delirium,  and  has 
gone  off,  no  person  can  tell 
where. 

1 3.— The  inhabitants  of  Kendal 
were  impressed  with  a  general 
gloom, ;  occasioned  by  a  melan- 
choly catatstTK)phe,  which  took 
place  about*eleVen  o'clock  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  which  has 
invdyed  in  the  most  poignant 
sorrow  the  respectable  families 
connected  with  the  parties.  Mr. 
Towers,  a  surgeon  of  that  place, 
most  unexpectedly  discharged  one 
pistol  at  his  wife,  and  immediately 
after  another  at  himself.  Mrs. 
Towers  expired  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes ;  but  the  ball,  taking 
a  slanting  direction  in  his  forehead, 
did  not  produce  the  same  fatal 
efiects  on  himself.  Mrs.  Towers 
had  nearly  completed  the  29th 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  most  ex- 
emplary in  the  discharge  of  every 
moral  and  religious  duty — ^which 
reflection  tnust  impart  the  best 
consolation  to  a  widowed,  and 
now  childless  mother,  when  time 
shsdl  have  mitigated  the  shock 
which  now  bows  her  honoured 
head  to  the  dust.  The  memory 
of  the  deceased  will  be  ever  held 
dear  by  her  friends.  A  coroner's 
inquest  was  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  which  brought  in  a 
ferdict of  Jrt^k/Aftf refer;  and  the 
wretched  culprit  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  county-gaol  at  Appleby,  as 
•oon  as  bis  wound  will  admit. 

15.; — ^A  shocking  accident  hap- 
pened ftt  Seremerston  colliery. 
John  Aitchison,  a  single  man,  ser- 
M»t  te  Mr.  Herriot,  at  Folly  HiUs^ 


Berwickshire,  while  waiting  for  his 
turn,  went  to  warm  himself  at  a 
fire  that  is  usually  kept  burning 
on  the  hill,  and  having  done  so,  he 
then  thought  of  preparing  for  load- 
ing, but  not  recollecting  his  situa* 
tion,  and  a  thick  volume  of  sul- 
phureous smoke  issuing  from  a 
pit  that  lay  in  his  way,  anxious  to 
get  through,  he  quickened  his 
pace,  and,  melancholy  to  relate, 
rushed  into  the  pit's  mouth,  and 
fell  to  the  bottom,  a  depth  of 
forty-five  fathoms.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  death  was 
the  consequence. 

18  &  19.--0f  all  the  dread- 
ful storms  that  we  have  expe- 
rienced during  the  last  two 
months,  that  of  Monday  night  and 
Tuesday  morning,  was  the  most 
terrific  Very  heavy  rain  fell,  and 
at  one  period  the  storm  more  re- 
sembled an  American  tornado  than 
the  heavy  gales  to  which  we  are 
sometimes  subject  in  this  variable 
climate.  Towards  morning,  the 
lightning  was  awfully  grand.  In- 
deed its  vapid  coruscations  were 
more  like  the  vivid  flashes  of  elec« 
trie  dottds  within  the  tropics  than 
any  we  recollect  to  have  observed 
in  a  northern  sky.  From  Thomas- 
town  we  learn,  that  the  thunder 
and  lightning  were  more  frightful 
at  that  town  than  uiy  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and 
all  our  country  friends,  whom  we 
happened  to  meet  on  Tiiesday, 
spoke  of  the  storm  as  terrific  m 
every  direction.  We  fear  that 
great  damage  and  loss  of  lives 
have  been  produced  by  this  hurri* 
cane  both  by  sea  and  land.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  dty,  at 
least  one  melanch<4y  accident  has 
occuned.  The  hoase  of  Thomas 
Delany,  at  Ballynabola,  between 
DunbeU  and  Dunganran,  was 
overthrown 
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tSTorthrowii  by  the  stOTtn,  and  that 
indastrious  man  and  his  daughter 
both  perished  in  the  ruins.  It  was 
generally  reported  that  Delany 
and  his  whole  family  had  been  de- 
stroyed, but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  father  and  daughter 
were  tlie  only  persons  berefl  of 
-life  by  the  afflicting  casualty.  The 
wind  continues  in  the  same  foul 
quarter  in  which  it  has  been  nearly 
stationary  for  two  months,  and 
the  sky  is  still  overcast  and  lower-, 
ing.  All  country  labour  has  been 
suspended  for  some  time,  and  the 
ground  will  not  be  fit  for  wheat- 
sowing  until  it  has  enjoyed  several 
weeks  of  dry  weather.  Many 
fields  of  potatoes  are  still  undug, 
and  we  are  told  the  crop  is  sour- 
ing in*  the  ground,  or  rotting  in 
pits. — Waterford  paper. 

19. — This  n^orning,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  the  follow- 
ing very  melancholy  occurrence 
happened  a  short  distance  from 
London-bridge.  A  large  barge, 
heavily  laden,  which  had  passed 
under  one  of  the  side-arches  of 
the  bridge,  a  current  at  that  time 
running  strongly  down,  when  a 
small  wherry,  in  which  were  two 
men  and  a  boy,  endeavoured  to 
pass ;  unfortunately  the  barge  ran 
down  the  boat,  which,  together 
with  the  unfortunate  individuals 
on  board,  were  out  of  sight  for 
some  minutes,  having  been  driven 
under  som^  large  craft  moored  off 
the  Tower.  The  boat  shortly  after 
appeared,  but,  melancholy  to  re- 
late, every  effort  to  recover  the  un- 
fortunate persons  proved  abortivQ. 
Two  of  the  persons  were  of  the 
names  of  Helliar  and  Euston,  and 
it  is  understood  the  boy  is  one  of 
their  sons.  There  can  be  little 
iloubt  but  the  strength  of  the  cur- 


rent at  this  part  of  the  river  was 
the  occasion  of  the  misfortune.     , 

21. — A  poor  woman,  of  Ide, 
near  Exeter,  was  found  drowned 
in  a  mill-pond,  in  that  village,  into 
which  it  is  supposed  she  was 
blown  by  the  high  wind,  on  passr 
ing  to  her  home^  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

22.— On  Tuesday  afternoon,  six 
persons,  three  young  men  and 
three  females,  respectable  trades- 
men's sons  and  daughters,  hired 
a  skiff  of  a  boat-builder  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  an  airing  on  the 
water :  two  of  the  young  men 
rowed  the  boat  down  to  Millbank, 
and  about  five  o'clock  returned 
toward  Somerset-house  with  the 
ebb  tide,  which  flowed  very  ra- 
pidly. The  young  m^n  found  the 
boat  unmanageable,  and  they  were 
carried  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river  with  great  velocity,  in  a  di- 
rection where  a  number  of  barges 
lay  moored  off.  They,  with  all 
their  exertions  to  alter  the  direc- 
tion of  the  boat,  became  alarmed, 
and  called  with  all  their  might  for 
assistance;  but  before  any  one 
could  arrive,  the  skiff  ran  foul  o 
the  roads,  and  struck  under  the 
heads  of  the  barges,  near  Mr. 
Lett's  timber  yard,  with  mat 
force.  By  the  violence  of  the 
concussion,  two  of  the  party  were 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  the 
other  four  were  in  imminent 
danger.  The  screams  of  the  un- 
fortunate persons  were  heard  by 
the  officers  on  board  the  Thames 
Police  brig,  and  by  the  watermen 
at  Strand-lane  stairs»  George 
Heath,  senior,  a  waterman,  took  a 
boat,  and,  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  Thames  Police  officers,  rowed 
to  the  spot  from  whence  they 
heard  tlie  cries  of  distress.    It  waii 
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wtry  dark,  but  the  sHouts  of  the 
distressed  led  them  to  the  place, 
and  they  saved  four  of  the  party. 
Two  of  them  had  been  carried  by 
the  tide  down  the  river,  and  sunk 
to  rise  no  more.  The  persons 
drowned  are  Mary  Ann  Lacohee, 
aged  18,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  La- 
'  cohee,  a  respectable  grocer,  No. 
134,  Union-street,  Southwark,  and 
Benjamin  Lawson,  a  young  man 
who  paid  his  addresses  to  her. 
On  information  of  t^e  melancholy 
circumstance  being  given  at  the 
house  pf  Mr.  Lacohee,  it  waft 
found  that  he  was  gone  to  Nor- 
wich, and  what  is  most  affecting 
she  was  his  only  child,  and  he 
lost  his  wife  very  recently. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  same 
noming,  a  young  man,  near  Skel- 
morlie-castje,  by  the  help  of  a  spy- 
glass, descried  a  person  seated 
OB  -the  keel  of  a  small  boat,  in 
the  tniddle  of  the  Frith  between 
Bute  and  the  Largs  shore.  No 
Moner  was  the  circumstance 
known,  than  the  people  about  the 
castle  put  off  to  his  deliverance, 
which  they  effected .  On  reaching 
the  land,  it  was  discovered  that 
l^e  boat  was  the  property  of  a 
fisherman  belonging  to  Largs,  and 
that  the  stranger  thus  providen- 
tially rescued  from  a  watery  grave, 
had,  during  the  preceding  night, 
stolen  her  away  from  the  beach, 
together  with  four  oars,  a  sail,  and 
two  empty  casks,  that  had  chanced 
to  be  left  there.  Of  these  the 
boat  only  was  recovered.  The 
fellow,  it  is  said,  belongs  to 
Greenock;  and  $uch  an  ingrate 
was  he,  that  he  made  an  attempt 
to  carry  off  some  decent  apparel 
which  his  hospitable  deliverers 
bad  clad  him  in  while  his  own 
fclotfies  were  drying, 


A  pensioner  residing  in  Aberne- 
thy,  left  the  same  day  his  house 
after  a  domestic  broil,  expressing 
his  firm  determination  to  make 
away  with  himself.  He  proceeded 
straightway  to  the  Tay,  and  un- 
moored a  boat,  which  he  plied  up 
the  river.  A  person,  woo  had 
been  aware  of  his  intention,  un- 
moored a  second  boat  from  Ibe 
same  station,  and  was  joined  im 
the  pursuit  by  another  from  a  res- 
•sel  lying  in  the  river.  On  reach- 
ing the  month  of  the  Earn,  the 
pursued  truned  his  boat  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  river;  but  observing 
the  other  boats  gaining  fast  upon 
him,  he  stood  up,  folded  his  aniiB 
across  his  breast,  plunged  into  die 
water,  and  was  never  seen  more. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  well-dressed 
man  went  into  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  watchmaker,  in  Clayton- 
square,  Liverpo<^,  and  desired 
that  eight  valuable  gold  watches, 
which  he  selected,  might  be  sent 
down  to  him  at  the  Angel  Inn, 
when,  he  said,  he  should  be  pro- 
vided with  money  to  pay  for  them. 
When  the  messenger  with  the 
watches  arrived,  he  was  shown 
into  a  room  where  the  purchaser 
was  seated,  who  took  the  box  into 
his  hand  to  carry  it  to  his  bed- 
room, saying  he  should  bring  the 
money  down  stairs  immediately. 
His  bat,  gloves,  and  a  glass  of 
liquor  were  left  on  the  table  to 
avert  suspicion.  However,  instead 
of  going  up  stairs,  he  contrived  to 
steal  out  of  the  house,  and  has 
never  since  been  heard  of, 

John  Kilburn,  a  person  weH 
known  on  the  turf  as  a  list  seller, 
&c.,  was  at  a  town  in  Bedford- 
shire, and,  according  to  a  turf 
phrase,  <*  quite  broke  down  ;'*  it 
^as   in  harvest  time,  the  weeH 

before 
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before  RiqboioAd  races,  n^ar  wbicb 
place  be  wa3  born,  and  Iq  arrive 
tbere  ixx  time,  be  bitoo  the  follow- 
ing^ expedient : — He  applied  to  a 
blacks0utb  of  bis  acquaintance  to 
stamp  on  -a  padlock  the  words 
*'  Richmond  Gaol,"  wbicb,  witb 
tbe  ehain,  wm  fixed  to  one  of  his 
legs,  and  be  composedly  went  into 
a  com  field  to  sleep.  As  be  e^ 
pected,  he  was  soon  apprehended, 
and  taken  before  a  magUtrate, 
who,  after  some  deliberation,  or* 
dered  two  constables  to  g^uard  bim 
in  a  carriag;e  to  Richmond,  no 
time  being  to  be  lost;  Kilbum 
saying  he  bad  not  been  tried,  and 
hoping  they  would  not  let  bim  lie 
till  another  assize.  The  con* 
stables,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
gaol,  accosted  tbe  keeper  with 
"  Sir,  do  you  know  this  man  ?'* 
**  Yes,  very  well :  it  is  Kilburn ; 
I  bave  known  him  many  years." 
**  We  suppose  that  be  has  broken 
out  of  your  gaol,  as  be  has  a  <:liain 
and  padlock  oa  with  your  .mark.'' 
"  A  prisoner !  I  never  heard  any 
harm  of  him  in  my  life.''  *'  Nor,* 
■ays  JMburn,  ^*  have  these  gen- 
tlemen, Sir.  They  have  been  so 
g)od  as  to  bring  me  out  of  Bed- 
rdshire,  and  I  will  not  give  them 
any  further  trouble.  I  have  got 
the  key  of  the  padlock,  and  Til 
not  trouble  them  to  unlock  it ;  I 
thank  them  for  their  good  usa^e." 
The  distance  he  thus  travelled 
was  about  170  miles. 

There  is  a  copper  coin  in  the 
possession  of  colonel  Ross,  of 
Nigg,  of  a  size  somewhat  less  than 
a  farthing,  which  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  his  old  farm  offices.  On 
one  side  of  it  the  Scotch  thistle  is 


emh  trac^,  but  the  impression 
on  tne  other  'side  seems  difficult 
to  ascertain,  .The  date,  however, 
is  perfectly  distinct,  being  918. 
We  cannot  venture  to  affirm,  that 
this  is  a  Scotch  coin,  the  silver 
penny  of  Alexander  the  second, 
1214,  being  the  oldest  we  have 
any  knowledge  of.  The  coin  in 
Uie  possession  of  colonel  Ross, 
however,  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  anti(|uarv,  as  it  may  strengthen 
the  belief  that  there  are  Scotch 
coins  of  older  date  than  that  last 
mentioned. — Inverness  Courier. 

A  curious  medal  has  lately  been 
offered  in  Inverness,  by  a  poor 
man,  as  a  penny,  the  description 
of  which  mav  entertain  some 
readers.  It  is  abQut  the  size 
and.  thickness  of  a  penny.  On 
Que  side  is  the  pope's  head,  witb 
tbe  triple  crown,  which,  reversed, 
displays  the  head  of  tbe  devil: 
motto,  "  Ecdesia  perversa  tenet 
faciem  Diaboli  ;**  on  the  other  side 
is  a  cardinal's  head,  with  hood 
and  hat :  reversed,  this  gives  the 
head  of  a  fool,  with  cap  and  bells 
—motto,  "  Stulii  aliquando  sa- 
pientes,*^  or  "  Sapientes  stuUi  ali- 
quando," as  the  legend  may  be 
read.*  The  execution  of  the 
piece  upon  which  the  heads  are 
stamped  is  ancient,  and  uneven 
round  the  edges  ;  but 'the  heads 
are  extremely  well  executed,  in 
high  and  well  rounded  relief,  and 
display,  in  the  sour  faces  of  the 
pope  and  cardinal,  and  in  the  folly 
of  the  fool,  much  spirit  of  carica- 
ture. The  piece  is  probably  of 
the  period  of  some  religious  fer- 
ment, such  as  the  reformation,  or 
revolution.     Perhaps  it  is  foreign, 

and 


*  **  Sapiente$  ttuiti  oUquando"  it  the  readkie  vhen  the  cardlnarfl  head  is  on  the  top — 
■'  SimiU  atiqtumdo  tajritntca"  when  tbe  fool's boul  is  uppeimott,  which  Biakes  a  double 
meAuing,  fit  for  both  cases. 
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and  it  is  certainly  uncommon. 
Though  corroded  tmd  worn  a  little, 
it  is  in  good  preservation. — Iwoer* 
ness  Journal, 

A  few  nights  since  a  murder 
was  perpetrated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitechapely  on  the 
person  of  Richard  Neads,  a  la* 
Dourer.  It  appears  that  on  the 
nic^ht  of  the  murder,  the  deceased 
was  with  some  of  his  companions, 
at  the  Green  Man  public-house,  in 
Castle-street,  Whitechapel,  where 
a  man,  named  Mahoney,  with 
whom  the  deceased  had  fought 
a  pitched  battle  about  twelve 
months  ago,  interfered  with  their 
conversation,  and  brought  forward 
this  circumstance,  which  gave  rise 
to  high  words.  Mahoney  coolly 
observed,  ^*  That  he  was  not  done 
with  the  deceased,  and.  it  would 
net  be  long  before  he  would  do  for 
him,"  or  words  to'  that  effect ;  and 
on  Neads  quitting  the  place  with 
his  companions,  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  momiug,  Mahoney,  in  com- 
pany with  another  man  followed 
him  outside  the  door,  and  made 
an  attack  upon  the  deceased  who 
was  knocked  down  by  him  and 
beaten  in  a  dreadful  manner.  On 
the  deceased  getting  up  to  defend 
himself  against  the  attack  of  his 
opponent,  the  latter  seized  a  tre- 
mendous stone,  and,  with  the 
greatest  violence,  gave  the  de- 
ceased a  blow  upon  the  back  of 
the  head,  which  felled  him  to  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  the  blood  issued  in  profusion 
from  his  nose  and  ears.  Assi^ 
ance  was  immediately  rendered  to 
the  unfortunate  man,  who  was 
taken  to  the  London  hospital,  and 
put  to  bed.  A  surgeon  attended 
him^  and  on  examining  his  head, 
a  dreadful  injury  was  found  on  the 
b»ck  part.    Every  atteutioa  w$u 


paid  to  him,  but,  after  lingering  in 
the  greatest  agony  until  Monday, 
he  expired  from  the  effects  of  the 
violence  he  had  received.  He  hat 
left  a  wife  and  two  children  to 
deplore  his  loss.  Mahoney  was 
taken  into  custody. 

The  following  melancholy  event 
took  place  a  few  days  ago  in  thit 
neighbourhood.  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Hunt  recently  went  to  re* 
side  in  a  new-built  house  at  Rain- 
hill,  and  for  several  nights  his 
three  sons,  who  slept  in  an  upper 
room,  in  which  there  was  a  fire- 
place but  no  grate,  had  a  &re 
kindled  in  it :  on  Sunday,  the  9th 
instant,  they  did  not  come  down 
to  breakfast  at  the  usual  hour,  but 
as  they  had  no  business  to  do 
on  that  morning,  it  excited  no  sur- 
prise. In  a  short  time,  however, 
Mrs.  Hunt  went  to  th^ir  bedroom, 
and,  dreadful  to  relate,  had  the 
heart-rending  affliction  of  behold- 
ing them  all  lifeless !  Their  deaths 
had  been  produced  by  suffocation. 
It  appeared  that  the  door  of  the 
room,  which  had  been  formerly 
left  open,  was  on  this  night  dosed, 
and  the  humidity  of  the  room,  it 
is  supposed,  prevented  the  smoke 
from  ascending  by  the  chimney. 
From  the  posture  in  which  the 
bodies  were  found,  only  one  of 
them  appears  to  have  been  awoke 
to  their  terrible  situation,  and  he, 
so  overpowered  from  the  effects 
of  the  effluvia,  that  his  head  was 
only  partly  raised.  They  were  of 
the  respective  ages  of  14,  19,  and 
24.  They  were  interred  at  Farn- 
worth  church,  and  their  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  most  nu- 
merous concourse  of  spectators 
ever  witnessed  in  that  part  of  the 
country.— Liverpoo/  Advertiser. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer^  a 
lady  of  Liverpool,  intending  tp 
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yiflit  her  friends  in  Manchester, 
sent  a  piece  of  very  valuable  lace 
to  her  dress-maker,  to  be  prepared 
for  her  wear  on  that  occasion. 
The  lace  was*  clear-starched  and 
put  to  bleach  on  a  grass-plat  in 
the  outskirt  of  the  town,  at  the 
badk  of  a  respectable  dwelling- 
house,  well  fenced  with  high  walls; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  only  occupiers  of  the  premises 
were  a  lady  and  her  female  ser- 
▼ant.  The  most  painful  suspi- 
cions were  excited,  and  all  search 
and  inquiry  proved  fruitless.  The 
lady  made  her  visit  to  Manchester 
without  the  ornamental  appen- 
diige,  and  the  other  parties 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  in- 
demnification for  the  loss  on  the 
lady's  return.  It  so  happened, 
some  time  after,  that  the  bed-room 
window  had  become  so  bespat, 
tered,  on  account  of  a  bird's  nest 
over  it,  that  the  lady  engaged  a 
workman  to  remove  it,  when  to 
their  astonishment  as  well  as  joy, 
the  lace,  which  was  of  consider- 
able length,  was,  neatly  rolled 
round  the  inside  of  the  nest,  and 
although  a  little  soiled,  was  not  in 
the  least  injured. 

— ^The  state  of  Ireland  is  gra- 
dually improving,  in  consequence 
of  prompt  measures  adopted  by 
government,  to  suppress  the  disor- 
ders of  the  south.  The  commis- 
sion which  has  been  issued  in 
trying  the  violaters  of  the  public 
peace,  will  probably  complete  the 
restoration  of  order.  A  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland ;  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley  having  been  called  to 
succeed  lord  Talbot  and  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
^qr^tary  Grant, 


FRANCE. 

A  new  administration  has  bee* 
formed,  composed  of  persons  who 
have  ranged  themselves  with  the 
ultra-royalist  party.  The  viscount 
de  Montmorency  is  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs;  M.  de 
Corbiere  minister  of  the  interior ; 
M.  de  Villele  minister  of  finance; 
marshal  Victor  minister  at  war; 
the  marquis  de  Clermont  Tonnerre 
minister  of  the  marine  and  co]o*> 
nies ;  and  M.  de  Peyronnet  keeper 
of  the  seals.  They  have  beguft 
their  career  by  withdrawing  a  pro* 
ject  of  law  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  their  predecessors, .  for 
renewing  the  ceneorship  in  berio* 
dical  publications,  ana  addmg  to 
the  restrictions  on  the  press  ge<- 
nerally. 

SPAIN. 

The  situation  of  Spain  seems  ai 
present  deplorable.  Many  tu» 
mults,  which  perhaps  report  has 
exaggerated,  have  arisen.  In- 
sulting petitions  have  been  pre-* 
sented  to  the  king  from  many  of 
the  provinces ;  and  Cadiz  may  b$ 
considered  in  almost  open  revolts 

The  epidemic  fever  continues 
its  ravages,  though  it  is  some* 
what  abated  in  vehemence.  The 
Spanish  provinces,  on  the  other 
side  the  Atiantic,  seem  to  be  ra» 
pidly  consolidating  their  inde* 
pendence. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  accounts  firom  the  sea- 
coast  give  the  most  afflicting  de* 
tails  of  the  disasters  caused  by 
the  tempest  which  continued  with 
so  much  violence  for  several  days 
on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands. 
Some  vessels  have  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  their  anchors,  cables, 
sails,  and  cargoes;  others  have 
been  greatly  damaged  in  the  hull, 

and 
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and  others  have  totally  perished. 
Among  others,  a  brig  and  a  koff 
loaded  'with  wheat,  have  been 
foundered  off  Wangerog  and  Bork- 
um,  and  only  two  men  of  the 
crew  of  the  last  saved  themseiveg. 
'Another  brig  and  a  koff  perished 
near  Schiermonikoog,  and  a  third 
brig  near  the  island  of  Ameland. 
Seven  or  eight  damaged  vessels 
have  been  driven  on  the  coast  of 
Delfzyl.  A  Russian  ship  of  war 
is  stranded  near  the  Vriesche  Gat ; 
she  has,  however,  been  brought  to 
Zoutkamp,  but  with  the  loss  of  all 
her  masts»  The  Carthagena^  cap- 
taro  G.  Kind,  bound  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Amsterdam,  has  perished 
on  the  Scarhom.  A  bottle  has 
been  found  on  the  sand  near 
Busum,  containrog  a  letter  from 
this  captain,  dated  the  1st  of  De- 
cember^ from  which  it  seems  that 
he  endeavoured  to  save  himself, 
with  his  crew,  in  the  long-boat, 
but  in  vain.  He  writes,  that  dur- 
mg  nine  days  that  tlie  storm  con- 
tinued he  had  been  three  times  on 
the  coast  of  Holland,  without 
being  able  to  obtain  a  coasting 
pilot :  that  at  last,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  after  having  lost  the 
best  part  of  ^  his  sails,  he  arrived 
in  sight  of  Heligoland,  hoping  to 
get  into  the  Elbe  the  nent  day, 
and  to  procure  a  pilot,  but  that 
the  storm  having  driven  him  off 
again  during  the  night  he  gave 
up  himself  and  his  crew  for  lost, 
and  that  in  these  circumstances 
he  wrote  this  letter,  that  tbo«e 
persons  who  were  interested  might 
be  informed  of  his  fate.  Lastly, 
accounts  from  Heligoland  of  the 
%l\}x  of  November,  say,  that  two 
sloops  and  two  other  vessels  had 
succeeded  in. towing  in  a  Uiree- 
masted  vessel  which  was  drifting 


with  the  current,  /md  fell  of  water ; 
it  had  Swedish  colours,  and  was 
laden  with  timber.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Promdcnce^  and  that  the 
crew  escaped  on  board  another 
vessel  near  Zanderland,  where  she 
first  stranded. 

SWITZE&LAKD. 

The  Lamanne  Gazette  of  the 
11th  contains  the  following  ax- 
tide : — 

**  The  government  of  Thurgovia 
has  enacted  a  remarkable  law  on 
the  subject  of  coai^erts.  No  change 
of  religion  can  take  place  without 
the  permission  of  the  goveromciiyU 
Any  ecclesiastic  who  receives  ap 
application  for  that  purpose,  must 
inmrm  the  magistracy  of  the  place 
to  whicK  the  applicant  belongs, 
who  is  then  summoned  before  his 
own  pastor.  If  he  persist,  he 
loses  all  his  rights  in  the  com- 
mune which  he  abandons,  and 
must  acquire  new  privileges  in 
that  of  the  confession  he  chooses 
to  adopt.  Every  conversion  in 
which  these  regulations  are  not 
observed  is  declared  null." 

This  article  may  give  occasion 
to  useful  reflections  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  certain  persons  inter- 
pret, with  regard  to  religions  dif- 
ferent from  their  own,  that  great 
principle  of  toleration  which  they 
loudly  claim  for  themselves.  The 
government  of  Thurgovia  is  a  Pro- 
testant government,  and  it  is  surely 
a  very  singular  circumstance,  that 
an  inhabitant  should  be  obliged  to 
address  a  Protestant  authority, 
which  in  matters  of  faith  acknow- 
ledges no  other  rule  tlian  the  rea« 
son  of  individuals,  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  believe  or  not  to  believe 
this  or  that  dogma.  It  is  also 
very  whimsical,  Uiat  a  conversion, 
that  is  to  say,  a  change  of  opinion, 
should, 
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should,  like  an  act  in  the  exercise 
of  a  civil  right,  be  declared  bull 
for  a  defect  of  form.  This  ap* 
pears  to  us  a  very  pleasant  chap- 
ter to  be  added  to  the  great 
Tolume  of  human  inconsistency. 

AMERICA. 

In  Mexico,  affairs  have  relapsed 
into  their  former  state  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty.  General  O'Do- 
noju,  the  new  viceroy  nominated 
by  the  Cortes,  after  Uie  signature 
of  the  treaty  with  Iturfoide  at  Cor- 
dova, on  the  24th  of  August,  pro^ 
ceeded  with  that  chief  to  Mexico, 
where  he  had  an  ^interview  with 
Marshal  Novella,  the  viceroy 
chosen  by  the  army,  but  was  un- 
able to  obtain  his  sanction  to  the 
treaty,  or  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  rank  conferred  on  him  by 
Spain.  Iturbide  therefore  drew 
his  army  nearer  to  the  capital,  and 
invested  it.  A  battle  was  fought 
on  the  5th  of  September,  in  which 
the  independents  (or,  as  they  have 
latterly  been  designated,  the  im- 
perial army  of  the  three  guaran- 
tees) were  repulsed.  They  sub- 
fequently  sued  for  an  armistice, 
which  was  granted  them  by  No- 
vella. Another  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation followed,  but  the  propo- 
sitions of  Iturbide  appeared  so 
extravagant  to  Novella,  that  he 
rejected  them  all,  and  hostilities 
recommenced  on  the  13th.  Both 
parties  were  concentrating  their 
resources  for  a  general  engage- 
ment, which  was  expected  to  take 
place  the  latter  end  of  September. 

On  the  Spanish  main  the  con- 
test, which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  feebly  maintained  by  the 
royalists,  is  rapidly  drawing  to  its 
close.  '  Cumana  was  taken  by 
general  Bermudez  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  the  garrison,  con- 
fjislii^g  of  J^  100  men,  shipped  off 


for  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  An 
expedition  was  preparing  at  Ca- 
raccas,  in  which  the  English 
troops  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  repubhc  were  to  be 
principally  employed  against  Pa- 
nama, to  which  place  they  were  to 
proceed  by  land,  after  disembark^ 
ing  either  at  Santa  Martha  or  at 
Carthagena.  Morales,  one  of  the 
generals  left  in  command  of  the 
remnant  of  royalist  troops  at 
Puerto  Cabello,  had  arrived  at 
Cura^oa,  with  the  hopeless  design 
of  raising  50^000  dollars  there  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  So 
lively  was  the  interest  felt  at  Cu- 
rafoa  in  behalf  of  the  indepen- 
dents, that  they  determined  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  being  re- 
venged on  Morales,  who  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  fury, 
but  f(Mr  the  active  protecticm  of 
the  government 

The  American  navy  has  struck 
a  decisive  blow  against  the  hordes 
of  pirates  that  infest  the  seas  of 
the  West  Indies.  Off  Cape  An- 
tonio, on  the  16  th  of  October,  a 
small  fleet  of  bucaneers,  consisting 
of  four  schooners  and  one  sloop, 
was  descried  by  the  United  States' 
brig  Enterprize,  in  the  act  of  plun- 
dering a  merchant  vessel,  and  she 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  whole 
of  them.  The  crews  were  sent  to 
Charleston  for  trial.  This  vigour 
if  followed  up,  must  soon  lead  to 
their  annihilation. 

Letters  dated  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, from  Pernambuco,  men- 
tion a  great  change  produced  in 
the  situation  of  affairs  there,  by 
the  arrival  of  orders  from  jLisbon, 
in  pursuance  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Cortes,  -  1.  For  the  recall  of  the 
Governor.  2.  For  the  formation 
of  a  Provisional  Government  by 
the  vot0s  of  the  College  of  Electors 
3.  For 
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d«>  For  licensing  the  militia  fdr 
a  given  period.   4.   For  the  re- 
moval of  the  European  troops  to 
Lisbon.   In  consequence  of  these 
orders,  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Junta  took  place  on 
th6  26tby  when  the   choice^  as 
migh«  have  been   expected,  fell 
principally  upon  the  native  Bra- 
zilians.    The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  members  : — 
Gerevazio  Peres  Ferreira,  presi- 
dent. 
Padre  Lau-entino,  secretary. 
Bento  Jose  da  Costa. 
Felippe  Neri  Ferreira. 
Br.  Padre,  M.  J.  De  Carvalho, 

vicar*  general. 
Antonio  Jose  Victoriano. 
Joaquim  Jose  de  Miranda, 
Senhor  de  Ingenio  de  Santa  Rosa. 
Of  these.  Da  Costa  is  the  only 
European:  the  rest  are  all  said 
to  be  Brazilians  by  birth,  and  con- 
ueci€d  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  insurrection  of  1817.  The 
turn  the  election  had  taken  crea- 
ted so  much  disgust  in  the  Por- 
tuguese, that  nearly  all  the  fami- 
lies of  respectability  were  prepar- 
ing to  quit  Pernambuco^  either 
for  Lisbon  or  for  Bahia.  It  is 
ascribed,  however,  solely  to  the 
dislike  entertained  for  the  men 
newly  raised  to  power,  and  not  to 
any  apprehensions  of  disturbance, 
that  this  step  was  taken.  The 
governor  sailed  on  the  26th  for 
Europe,  in  compliance  with  the 
order  for  hrs  recall ;  and  another 
vessel  also  left  the  port  on  the 
tame  day,  with  eighty  Portuguese 
passengers  on  board,  for  the  same 
destination.  Respecting  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops,  nothing 
had  been  done;  but  it  was 
expected  they  would  be  shipped 
lor  Bahia  as  soon  as  a  body 
of  native  troops  could  be  organi- 


zed for  the  protection  of  the  gc^ 
vemraent.  These  proceedings  of 
the  Portugnese  government,  as  re^ 
gards  Pernambuco,  have  placed 
the  province  in  an  extremely  cri- 
tical state;  since,  by  removing 
all  restraints  on  the  disafiectedy 
who  were  before  numerous,  they 
have  left  it  solely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  hihabi rants,  whether  they 
would  retain  or  shake  off  their 
dependence  with  the  mother 
country. 

NE^    SOUTH   irAL£9. 

Sydney^  June  9tb. 
Just  as  captain  Raine  was  otk 
the  eve  of  leaving  Valparaiso  for 
this  part  of  the  world  once  more, 
he  was  informed  of  a  most  marvel- 
lous affair  relating  to  an  American 
whaler,  that  had  been  attacked 
by  a  whale  at  sea  in  so  violent 
and  dreadful  a  manner  as  to  occa- 
sion the  vessel  to  founder,  and 
mo«t  of  the  crew  eventually  to 
perish  ;  something  of  whose  dis- 
astrous history  we  have  been  fa- 
voured with,  and  shall  present  the 
same  to  our  readers.  Captain 
Raine  received  information  that 
there  were  three  men  on  Duciea 
Island^  who  had  preferred  remain- 
ing there  rather  than  venture 
across  the  ocean  in  a  boat,  to 
which  the  crew  had  been  compel- 
led to  fly  from  the  fthip.  The 
boat,  to  which  these  three  men 
belonged,  had  been  picked  np 
by  an  American  whaler,  about 
sixty  days  after  the  melancholy 
occurrence.  Another  boat,  in 
which  was  the  captain  and  the 
remainder  of  the  crew,  soon  parted 
company,  and  were  also  fallen  in 
with  by  another  whaler  of  Ameri- 
ca, which  vessel  was  the  bearer 
of  the  intelligence  to  Valparaiscr; 
and  the  horrible  account  given  by 
the  two  survivors  in  this  boat  was 
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truly  deplorable  and  shuddering. 
They  had  been  ninety  days  at  sea 
before  they  were  fallen  in  with,  and 
had  experienced  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  human  vicissitudes:  from 
the  extsemity  of  hunger,  they  had 
been  reduced  to  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  killing  and  d^youring  each 
other,  in  order  to  sustain  a 
wretched  life^  that  was  hourly  ex- 
pected to  be  terminated.  Eight 
times  had  lots  been  drawn,  and 
eight  human  beings  had  been  sa- 
crificed, to  afford  sustenance-  to 
those  that  remained ;  and,  on  the 
day  the  ship  encountered  them, 
the  captain  and  the  boy  had  also 
drawn  lots  and  it  had  been  thus  de- 
termined that  the  poor  boy  should 
die.  But,  providentially,  a  ship 
hove  in  sight  and  took  them  in, 
and  they  were  restored  to  exist- 
ence. Doleful  in  the  extreme  as 
it  is  to  hear  such  things,  and  pain- 
ful at  it  is  to  relate  them,  it  is 
nevertheless  asserted  as  a  fact  by 
captain  Raine,  that  the  fingers  and 
other  firagments  of  their  deceas- 
ed companions  were  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  captam  and  the  boy 
when  taken  on  board  the  whaler. 
The  commander  of  the  Surrey  be- 
coming opportunely  acquainted 
with  those  painful  and  distress- 
ing circumstances,  humanely  de- 
termined on  calling  at  Ducte*s 
Island,  and  be  insteumental  in 
restoring  three  unfortunate  fellow- 
creatures  to  society,  and  very  pos- 
sibly rescue  them  from  a  miserable 
endf  particularly  as  this  island 
was  no  great  distance  out  of  his 
tract  from  Valpacaisa  to  Nev 
Holland.  On  Thursday,  the  5th 
of  April,  captain  Raine,  consider- 
ing nimself  within  a  very  short 
Stance  of  Ducie*s  Island,  which 
is  lain  down  in  Norie's  Epitome 
In  be  in  lat*  24  deg.  40  min.  6. 


and  long.  124  deg.  37  min.  W. 
kept  a  good  look-out.  At 
about  two  p.  m.  land  was  per- 
ceived, which  turned  out  to  be 
an  island  in  lat.  24  deg.  26  min« 
As  the  vessel  neared  the  land, 
a  gun  was  discharged,  and  shortly 
after  the  three  poor  men  were 
seen  to  issue  forth  from  the 
woods.  The  boats  were  presently 
lowered,  captain  Raine  taking  one 
hiraselL  On  approaching  the 
shore,  it  was  found  not  only  dan- 
gerous but  utterly  impracticable, 
to  land,  of  which  circumstance 
they  were  informed,  in  weak  and 
tremulous  voices,  by  the  almost 
starved  and  nearly  worn-out  crea- 
tures themselves^  who  comlML 
scarcely  from  the  miserable  plight 
they  were  in,  articulate  a  syllable^ 
One  poor  fellow  summoned  ^p 
courage  to  plunge  into  the  waves, 
and  with  great  difficulty  reached 
the  boat,  he  said  one  of  the  othen 
only  could  swim.  After  warily 
backing  in  the  boat  as  near  tJbie 
rocks  as  possible,  amidst  a  heavy 
surf,  they  succeeded  in  getting  on 
board,  much  bruised  and  lacerated 
by  repeated  falls;  which  object 
was  no  sooner  effected^  than  ^eadk 
devoutly  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  that  benign  Being,  who  had  so 
wonderfully  preserved  them  frofls 
sharing  in  the  destruction  to  whiok 
their  unhappy  shipmates  had  fal- 
len victims.  These  men  are  now 
with  captain  Raine,  and  dedasa 
their  names  to  be  Thomas  Chap- 
pel,  William  Wright,  and  Seth 
Weeks  ;  and  the  following  is  the 
account  they  gave  of  the  distress* 
ing  circumstance,  which  we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  dedarisg  may  be 
nnmbered  with  one  of  those  events 
that  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  man.  They  sailed  from 
Nantncket  in  the  American  ship 
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Essesy  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
ions.  G.  Pollard,  maftter,  on  the 
)9th  of  August,  1819,  ona  whal- 
m%  voyage;  they  arrived  in  the 
South  Seas,  where  they  were 
pretfy  fortunate,  having  succeeded 
in  procuring  750  barrels  of  oil, 
and  were  in  the  latitude  of  47 
deg.  south,  and  long.  118  west, 
when  the  accident  happened, 
which  was  on  the  13th  November, 
1820.  On  that  day  they  were 
among  whales,  and  the  three  boats 
were  lowered  down :  the  mate's ' 
boat  got  stove,  and  had  returned 
to  the  ship  to  be  repaired.  Shortly 
after  a  whale  of  the  largest  class 
stnick  the  ship,  and  knocked 
part  of  the  false  keel  off,  just 
abreast  of  the  mam  channels. 
.The  animal  then  remained  for 
some  time  along-side,  endeavour- 
ing to  clasp  the  ship  with  her  jaws, 
but  could  not  accomplish  it ;  sh^ , 
then  turned,  went  round  the  stem, 
and  came  up  on  the  other  side, 
and  went  away  a  head  about  a 
quarterof  a  mile,  and  then  sudden- 
ly turning,  came  at  the  ship  with 
tremendous  velocity,  head  on. 
The  vessel  was  going  at  the  rate 
ef  five  knots,  but  such  was  the 
force  when  she  struck  the  ship, 
which  was  under  the  cat^head,  that 
the  vessel  had  stem-way,  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  knots ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  sea 
rushed  into  the  cabin  windows, 
every  man  on  deck  was  knocked 
down,  and  worse  than  all,  the  bows 
were  stove  completely  in,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  the  vessel  filled, 
and  went  on  her  beam  ends.    At 


this  unhappy  juncture,' the  captam 
and  second  mate  were,  fast  to  a 
whale  each ;  but  on  beholding  the 
awful  catastrophe  that  had  taken 
place,  immediately  cut  from  tlie 
fish,  and  made  for  the  ship. 
By  cutting  away  the  masts,  the 
vessel  righted;  the  upper  deck  was 
then  scuttled;  and  some  water  and 
bread  were  procured  for  the  two 
boakts,  in  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  remain,  as  all  thoughts 
of  saving  the  ship  were  given  up. 
In  expectation  of  falling,  in  with 
some  vessel,  they  remained  three 
days  by  the  wreck,  making  sails, 
&c.  but  wefe  compelled  at  length 
to  abandon  it,  and  stood  away 
to  the  southward,  in  hopes  of 
getting  the  variable  winds  and 
expetiencing  fine  weather;  bat 
the  wind  being  constantly  from 
the  east  and  east  south  east,  they 
made  much  lee-way,  and  were 
prevented  from  keeping  to  the 
southward;  in  consequence  of 
which,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
they  made  the  island  from  which 
captain  Raine  took  them,  and 
which  was  taken  for  Ddcie's  Is- 
land, at  which  place  the  boau 
remained  one  week;  but  the 
island  affording  hardly  any  nou- 
rishment, in  &u^  exhibiting  no- 
thing but  sterility,  they  resolved 
on  venturing  for  the  coast,  leaving 
behind  them  the  three  men  now 
on  board  the  Surrey,  with  whose 
sufferings,  and  those  of  their 
shipmates,  we  are  by  this  oppor* 
tunity  fiivoured  with  an  account; 
and  certainly  they  are  poignant 
in  the  extreme* 
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The  ieng  anticipated  and  much 
welcomed  visit  of  the  king  to 
Ireland  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
George  the  fourth  is  the  first  Bri- 
tish monarch  who  has  set  foot 
upon  the  island  but  in  arms — the 
iirsty  with  the  exception  of  James 
the  second,  who  did  not  land  to 
make  war  upon  the  Irish  nation, 
and  whose  march  was  not  com- 
memorated by  famine  and  devas- 
tation. This,  we  trust,  will  here- 
after be  fixed  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  one 
of  the  occasions  on  which  the  dis- 
play of  national  attachment  to  a 
monarch  was  no  less  just  than 
generous;  and  that  his  majesty 
will,  at  length,  effect  for  that 
muchM\ijured  people,  all  that  his 
own  heart  impels  him  to  desire 
for  their  benefit. 

On  Tuesday,  the  dlst,  his  ma- 
jesty left  Loudon  for  Portsmouth, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  afternoon 
at  half  past  five  in  his  travelling 
carriage,  accompanied  by  lord 
Grraves,  and  Mr.  Watson,  his  ma- 
jesty's private  secretary,  escorted 
by  a  party  of  the  10th  hussars ; 
every  preparation  had  previously 
been  made  to  receive  his  majesty 
in  this  garrison  with  all  the  parade 
possible;  the  iitreets  were  lined 
with  troops,  and  the  naval  and 
military  officers  in  their  dress 
uniforms,  and  reghnentals,  waited 
his  arrival.  On  his  reaching  the 
outer  hairier,  a  salute  was  fired 
fit>m  the  bastions,  and  lieuteniint- 
(eneral  sir  George  Cooke,  K.C.B. 
attended  by  all  his  staff,  presented 
tha  keys  of  the  garrison,  which 


were  graciously  accepted  and  re- 
turned. His  majesty  rode  slowly 
down  the  streets  to  tlie  water- 
side, through  the  lines  of  soldiers, 
who  presented  arms;  on  his  reach- 
ing the  point  of  embarkation,  he 
alighted,  and  was  received  by 
admiral  sir  J.  Hawkins  Whitshed, 
K.  C.  B.  and  the  captains  of  the 
squadron :  the  honourable  sir  C. 
Paget  handed  his  majesty  into 
the  royal  barge,  and  on  the  stand- 
ard being  hoisted  the  squadron 
fired  a  royal  salute,  as  well  as  the 
platform;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
reached  the  Royal  George  yacht, 
which  had,  for  his  better  conve* 
nience,  been  brought  into  the 
harbour.  On  the  yacht's  hoist- 
ing the  standard,  a  second  salute 
was  fired  by  the  squadron,  and 
the  captains  commanding  ships 
in  the  port  were  severally  pre- 
sented, and  his  majesty  then  re- 
tired to  dress  for  dinner. 

Six  private  yachts  followed 
the  king,  determined  to  aeconn 
pany  his  majesty  to  Dublin^ 
They  were  the  yachts  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Smith,  the  honourable  Mc 
C.  Pelham,  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Maxey,  and  Lord 
Anglesea. 

After  sailmg  round  the  LandV 
end,  tiie  royal  squadron  anchored 
at  Holyhead.  The  first  beaeoa 
was  filed  at  seven  o'clock  on 
Monday  evening,  Aug.  4th,  the 
royal  squadron  being  then  ten 
miles  off.  The  inhabitants  were 
animated  by  the  ^eatest  enthu- 
siasm. At  twelve  o*cloek  the 
royal  yacht  anchored  ta  the 
harbour; 
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harbour;  tidings  were  conveyed 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  through 
the  town ;  at  one,  every  house  in 
the  town  was  lighted  with  candl(^s. 
Until  two  o'clock,  it  wus  under- 
stood that  his  majesty  would  sail 
ieic  Dublin  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
chiefly  grounded  on  the  following 
letter,  in  answer  to  one  from  sir 
J.  Stanley,  the  principal  magis- 
trate : — 

"  His  majesty^s  yacht  Roj/al 
George^  Holyhead-bay,    Aug.  6. 

'•  My  dear  sir, — I  have  com- 
SQunicated  to  the  king  the  senti- 
ments of  loyalty  and  devotion 
which  are  contained  in  your  letter, 
and  in  the  address  which  accom- 
panied it;  and  I  am  commanded 
by  his  majesty  to  signify  to  the 
magistrates,  clergy,  freeholders, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Holyhead 
and  its  neighbourhood,  that  he 
duly  appreciates  the  kind  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  manifest- 
ed towards  him  on  the  present 
occasion ;  and  that  though,  from 
circumstances,  he  is  at  this  mo- 
ment prevented  from  landing, 
that  his  majesty  fully  purposes, 
vpon  his  return  from  Ireland,  to 
pay  a  Visit  to  the  always  loyal  and 
dutiful  island  of  Anglesea. 

*'  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your 
faithful  humble  servant, 
"Charles  Paget/* 

"To  sir  John  Stanley,  bart." 
Bat  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.  the  an- 
nouncement was  made,  that  his 
majesty  would  land;  and  imme- 
diately the  beach  and  all  the 
avenges  leading  to  itwerethroi^ed 
with  spectators. 

At  five  o'clock  his  majesty 
landed  on  the  pier,  amid  a  royal 
•alute  from  two  pieces  of  ord- 
nance planted  before  the  cnstom- 
liouse,  and  the  ships  of  the  squa- 
drpn.  Immediately  upon  his  land- 


ing on  the  pier,  sir  John  Stanley, 
accompanied  by  a  deputation  of 
the  inhabitants,  presented  his  ma- 
jesty an  address  of  congratulation 
on  his  arrival,  to  which  his  ma* 
jesty  answered : — 
'*  That  he  received  with  peculiar 
pleasure  this   affectionate  and 
loyal  address  of  a  principality, 
the  title  of  which  he  had  borne 
during  so  long  a  portion  of  his 
life." 

The  spectators  cheered  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner.  The  carriage  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Anglesea  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  his  majesty  set  off  for 
the  marquis*8  seat,  followed  by 
several  other  carriages,  and  by 
a  procession  of  the  people  at  least 
a  mile  long. 

His  roaiesty  was  detained  by 
adverse  wmds  till  the  12  th.  Oa 
Thursday  evening  the  6th,  the 
king's  messenger  brought  the  in- 
telligence  of  the  queen's  dissolu- 
tion. Every  person  on  board  his 
majesty's  and  the  other  yachts,  as 
well  as  the  ships  of  war,  appeared 
to  feel  it  their  dutyito  recollect 
that  the  queen  of  England  had 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  party 
feeling.  His  majesty  oraered 
mourning,  and  the  usual  marks 
of  respect  with  regard  to  the 
lowering  of  flags,  &c.  were  paid 
by  his  majesty's  yachts,  the  various 
ships  of  war,  and  the  private 
yachts.  When  the  king's  mes- 
senger arrived,  announcing  the 
death  of  the  queen,  he  proceeded 
instantly  to  the  king's  yacht. 
Lord  Londonderry  happened  to  be 
on  the  deck ;  and  when  the  mes- 
senger appeared,  it  was  notified 
to  his  lordship.  He  instantly 
proceeded  towards  the  messen- 
ger, who  handed  to  him  a  red 
morocco  box,  containing  the  des- 
patches 
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patches,  and  at  the  same  time 
said  something  to  him  in  a  whis- 
per. His  lordship  placed  the  hox 
linder  his  arm,  and  hurried  down 
to  the  king,  who  was  sitting  in  his 
cabin. 

On  the  12th  the  king  perceiv- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  adverse 
weather,  that  the  steam-boats 
passed  and  re-passed  from  Dub« 
tin,  determined  to  proceed  in  one 
of  them,  8[nd  thus  arrived  at 
Howth,  in  a  manner  quite  unex- 
pected. The  people  manifested 
every  token  of  respect  and  aflfec- 
tion;  but  no  military  or  police 
were  present,  owin^  to  the  land- 
ing having  occurred  in  a  different 
part  from  that  where,  in  conse* 
quence  of  previous  announcement, 
preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  king^s  reception.  An  oppor- 
tunity, however,  far  more  grateful, 
was  thus  afforded  of  witnessing 
the  loyal  disposition  of  the  people, 
all  classes  of  whom  escorted  the 
carriage  to  the  vice-regal  lodge 
in  the  Phosnix-park ;  where,  on 
his  entrance,  his  majesty  address- 
ed the  multitude  as  follows : — 
**  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  and 

my  good  yeomanry — 
"  I  cannot  express '  to  you  the 
gratification  I  feel  at  the  warm 
and  kind  reception  I  have  met 
with  on  this  day  of  mj  landing 
among  my  Irish  subjects.  I 
am  obliged  to  vou  all.  I  am 
particularly  obliged  by  your 
escorting  me  to  my  very  door. 
I  may  not  be  able  to  express 
my  feelings  as  I  wish.  I  have 
travelled  far— I  have  made  a 
long  sea  voyage; —  besides 
•  which,  particular  circumstan- 
ces have  occurred  known  to 
you  all,— of  which  it  is  better 
at  present  not  to  speak.  Upoa 
diese  subjects  I  leave  it  to 
1821. 


delicate  and  generous  hearts 
to  appreciate  my  feelings.  This 
is  oue  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life.     I  have  long  wished 
to  visit  you  —  my  heart    has 
^  always  been  Irish.     From  the 
day  it  first  beat,  I  have  lt>ved 
Ireland.    This  day  has  shewn- 
me  that  I  am  beloved  by  my 
Irish  subjects.    Rank,  station, 
honours,  are  nothing;   but  to 
feel  that  I  live  in  the  hearts  of 
my  Irish  subjects,  is  to  me  the 
most    exalted    happiness.       I 
must  now  once  more  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,  and  bid  you 
farewell.     Go  and  do  by  me 
as  I  shall  do  by  you — drink  my 
health  in  a  bumper;    I  shall 
drink  all  yours — in  a  bumper 
of  good  Irish  whiskey.'* 
On  the  arrival  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  queen's  death,  the 
following  notices  were  issued  :^- 
"  Phoenix  Park,  Aug.  1821. 
half-past  seven,  a.  m. 
"  My  lord — I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  your  excellency,  that  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  announcing 
the  death    of  her    majesty  the 
queen.     This  event  took  place 
at  Brandenburgh  house,  on  the 
night  of  the  7th,  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  ten  o*clock. 

*<  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  regard,  my  lord,  your  ex- 
cellency's most  obedient  humble 
servant.  Sidmouth. 

**  His  excellency  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, &c.  &c," 

"  Mansion.house,  Dublin, 
August  11,  1821. 
'*  The  proposed  illumination  on 
the  king's  arrival  will  not  take 
place  previous  to  his  majesty's 
public  entry  into  Dublin,  wWcb, 
on  account  of  the  queen's  deaths 
is  necessarily  postponed. 

A.  B.  Kfng,  lord  mayor.** 
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His  maieftiy,  en  account  of  the 
queen's  decease,  remained  in  pri- 
vate at  the  vice-regal  lodge,  until 
the  17th,  when  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Dublin  in  the  midst 
of  a  scene  of  the  greatest  general 
exultation  ever  witnessed  in  that 
country. 

So  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  greatest  bustle  was 
every  where  indicated.  Jhe  shops 
were  shut,  and  before  seven 
o'clock,  some  very  elegant  and 
tasteful  laurel  wreathes,  with 
shamrocks  entwining,  and  sur- 
mounted by  large  ornamental 
crowns,  were  in  many  parts  of  the 
city  drawn  across  the  streets, 
from  one  house  to  the  Opposite. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  gentlemen 
of  the  city  and  county,  met  ac- 
coi^ing  to  their  respective  ap- 
pointments, and  prmcipally  on 
horseback.  As  soon  as  the  eques- 
trians had  taken  up  their  position, 
and  arranged  that  they  should 
foil  in  two  and  two  after  the  royal 
cavalcade,  taking  precedence  of 
all  other  private  persons  on  horse- 
back, the  remaining  inhabitant 
householders  of  the  city  who  were 
on  foot  arranged  themselves  in 
the  same  line.  The  different 
guild*  had  several  tasteful  ban* 
ners,  and  many  of  than  had  bands 
of  music.  Before  ten  o'dock  the 
whole  of  these  parties  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  orderly  man* 
ner;  the  equestrian  groups  ex- 
tended for  nearly  a  mile  at  each 
side  of  the  road  from  the  Park- 
gate,  and  the  pedestrian  parties 
continued  the  lines  almost  to 
Eccles-street,  from  which  the  re- 
maining streets  along  the  whole 
route  to  the  castle  were  lined 
with  single  files  of  the  military 
composing  the  Dublin  garrison. 
The  houses  were  at  this  time,  so 


crowded  in  every  direction,  and 
the  streets  except  the  central 
space  for  the  procession,  so 
thronged,  that  from  the  castle  to 
the  circular  road  there  was  hardly 
a  vacant  spot  to  be  found.  The- 
brilliant  display  of  beauty  in  the 
windows  in  Sackville-street  and 
Cavendish-row,  the  fine  architec- 
tural objects  upon  which  the  eye 
fell  between  the  Rotunda  and 
Carlisle-bridge,  presented  acotep 
ctteil  of  the  most  striking  descrip- 
tion. Mid-day  fast  approached, 
and  the  workmen  were  still  enu 
ployed  on  the  triumphal  arch  at  the 
entrance  to  Sackville-street*  Mr. 
Morrisson,  the  college  architect, 
had  had  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  to  prepare  the 
structure,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  all  the  necessary  prepar 
rations  :  still  the  hurry  and  bustle 
prevented  it  from  being  so  com* 
plete  as  the  designer  intended  it 
should  be«  It  is  due  to  the  artist 
to  state,  that  the  workmen  had 
introduced  orange  paper  flower 
ornaments,  among  other  colours, 
in  the  decorations;  but  on  ob- 
serving the  former,  he  had  them 
immediately  removed,  to  obviate 
the  posslbUity  of  party  feelings 
where  all  parties  sought  unani- 
mity. About  the  time  that  the 
scanolding  was  removed  from  the 
arch,  and  the  place  cleared  from 
its  incumbrances,  the  civic  pro- 
cession made  its  appearance  on 
Carlisle-bridge,  ad  vancing  towards 
the  barrier. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  lord 
mayor,  in  his  state  coach,  drawn 
by  six  beautiful  hordes,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  board  of  alder- 
men, recorder,  sheriffs,  and  com- 
mon council  in  fidl  dress,  and 
robes  of  the  most  magnificent.de- 
scription,  left  the  Mansi(m.hoa8e. . 

in 
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ia  st^t^  to  t$k^  Qp  Iheir  poaUioa 
mthin  the  bamrier  erectea  at  Qa« 
vendish-row.  His  Lordship  suid 
the  coqporation  were  bailed  a»  they 
parsed  by  with  the  most  friendly 
and  cordial  greetings. 

A  little  before  twelve  o'clock 
the  corporation  formed  within  the 
triumphal  arch,  the  gate  of  which 
wa»  closed.  The  lord  mayor, 
who^e  atate  on  this  occasion  ap* 
peared  to  give  gr^at  satisfaction, 
was  ^ccoippaniedbv  the  city  meoi* 
hers,  sir  Robert  Shaw^  bart.  and 
Mr.  Ellis^  one  of  tb^  masters  in 
chancery:  they  8|lig;hted  from 
their  carnages  on  arriving  %t  the 
harrier,  and  formed  at  each  side. 
They  wexe  received  with  three 
cheers.  The  city  marshal  (John 
Stamer,  e^O  advance^  on  horse- 
back from  within  to  the  gate,  (hi 
was  followed  by  the  city  engineer, 
A.  Cofiev,  esq.  The  bands  ^hen 
played  drod  save  the  kipg,  and 
afterwardsj  in  succession  *  several 
Irish  airs,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
peoole*  As  the  clock  struck 
twelve  the  distant  echo  of  a  royal 
salute  aroused  the  attention  of 
th^  i«mnen$e  multitude  assembled 
near  th«  bapriei.  They  knew  it 
to  be  the  signal  of  the  king  s  de- 
parture from  the  vioe-regal  lodge 
in  the  park,  and  the  welcome 
summons  of  the  cannon  was  re- 
echoed by  the  loodest  and  most 
reiterated  shouts  of  the  people, 
and  the  guns  of  the  veas«ls  oi^  the 
river. 

At  teo,  o'clopk,  two  of  the  royal 
carriages  were  despatched  from 
the  lodge  to  the  castle,  and  re- 
turned with  some  members  of  his 
in^e^a  liouseboU.  Shortly  af- 
ter their  return,  a  squadron  of 
the  3rd  dragoons  ^rrired,  and 
formed  in  tha  lawn  in  front  of  the 
locige  >  apd  at  a  fi^vaxter  past  eie- 


vep,  the  conuoender  of  the  forces, 
accompanied  by  the  staJT,  and  sir 
Charles  Qrant,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison,  dressed  in  the  splep- 
did  uniform  of  the  15th  Hussars. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  gene- 
ral and  his  sta£f,  they  were  loudly 
cheered  by  the  pm[>ulace.  The 
procession  enterea  the  park  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  and  proceed- 
ed to  their  stations,  as  before  de- 
scribed, headed  by  a  military  l>and 
on  horseback.  Before  twelve 
o^clock  his  excellency  the  lord 
lieutenant's  state-coach,  which 
closed  the  procession,  reached  the 
gate,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of 
the  19th  Lancera.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  procession  at  the  northern- 
gate,  an  officer  was  despatched  to 
awouace  to  hig  m«^ty  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  then 
completed  for  hia  veception.  A%. 
five  minutes  after  twelve,  the  king 
entered  an  open  carris^,  drawn 
hj  eight  beautiful  horses,  led  by 
his  mi^sty*s  grooms,  and  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  grooms 
and  footmen  in  magnificent  live* 
ries.  His  majesty  was  dressed  in 
a  full  military  uniform,  decorated 
with  the  order  and  riband  of  St. 
Patrick.  He  also  wore  the  star  of 
the  order  of  the  garter.  The 
king  held  in  his  hand  a  cocked 
hat,  surmounted  by  a  rich  plume 
of  white  feathers  faUing  over  the 
leaf;  and  in  the  front  of  his  hat, 
in  the  place  of  the  usual  military 
cockade,  he  wore  a  remarkably 
large  octagon  rosette,  composed 
of  full  grown  shamrocks.  His 
ms^sty  wore  a  mourning  crape 
around  his  left  arm :  he  seemed 
in  ezcdlent  health  and  spirits. 
Shouts  from  the  assembled  multi- 
tude in  the  park  greeted  his  ma- 
jesty upoi^i^^cending  his  barouche, 
and  he  immediately  acknowledged 
(O  9)  them 
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them  by  repeated  iDclina[tion8  of 
his  heady  with  dignified  yet  some- 
what familiar  motion  of  his  hand. 
The  king  was  accompanied  in  his 
carriage  by  the  marquisses  of 
Headfort  and  Winchester. 

As  soon  as  his  majesty  was  seat- 
ed in  his  carriage,  a  rocket  was 
discharged  from  the  ground  ad- 
joining tiie  lodge,  which  signal  was 
repeated  by  an  artilleryman  sta- 
tioned for  the  parpose  at  some 
distance,  and  a  royal  salute 
was  immediately  fired  from  can- 
non placed  adjoining  the  Welling- 
ton Testimonial.  A  great  con- 
course of  persons  were  assembled 
at  the  private  entrance  to  the 
lodge,  a  general  impression  having 
gone  abroad  that  it  was  from 
thence  he  would  take  his  depar- 
ture. At  this  period  so  intense 
was  the  anxiety  amongst  the  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  spectators, 
that  the  most  perfect  silence  pre- 
Tailed.  Not  a  sound  could  be 
heard;  every  individual  seemed 
to  entertain  a  fear  of  distracting 
his  own  attention,  or  that  of  his 
neighbour,  from  the  grand  object 
of  their  expectation,  by  giving  ut- 
terance to  the  softest  whisper. 
His  majesty  reached  the  northern 
gate  at  half-past  twelve,  where  he 


was  received  by  his  excellency  the 
lord  lieutenant;  and  the  proces- 
sion then  moved  along  the  route 
prescribed,  in  the  same  order  in 
which  his  excellency  had  arrrived 
from  the  castle  in  the  momii^^» 
according  to  the  programme  of 
assembling  and  departing  al- 
ready published.  The  procession 
then  moved  forwards  towards  the 
city  by  the  north  circular  road, 
Eccles-streety  Hardwicke  -  place. 
Temple-street,  Gardiner  s-row,  to 
the  bottom  of  Cavendish-row, 
where  the  cit^  bounds  are.  It 
passed  along  m  the  midst  of  the 
most  deafenine  acclamations.  TTie 
king  fipequendy  stood  up  and 
bowed  to  the  crowds  who  pressed 
around  him  with  all  the  apparent 
enthusiasm  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion.- Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield, 
and  several  of  his  majesty's  eque- 
ries,  rode  near  the  royal  carria^, 
and  occasionally  advanced  to  m- 
spect  the  preparations  making  for 
his  majesty's  reception,  and  to 
notify  to  the  proper  authorities 
the  approach  of  the  king.  At 
length  the  head  of  the  procession 
turned  into  Cavendish-row,  about 
half-past  one  o'clock,  and  advanced 
towards  the  barrier  in  the  follow- 
ing extended  order :— 


A  squadron  of  cavalry  with  a  band,  which,  on  approaching  (he  barrier, 

played  "  God  save  the  king^'  and  "  St.  Patrick's  day.** 

The  nobility,  &c.  in  their  carriages,  with  their  servants  in  their 

respective  liveries,  in  the  following  order,  viz: 

Esquires  about  400. 

Crovemors  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  George  Vesey,  esq.  and  Hans 

Hamilton,  esq. 
The  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  V.  Cobb,  esq. 
Chairman  of  Kilmainham. 
The  masters  in  chancery,  William  Henn,  Stewart  King,  and  Thomas 

Ball,  esquires. 

The  King^s  Sergeants  at  Law. 

The  king's  solicitor-general,  W.  Kendal  Burke,  esq. 

The  king's  attorney-general,  right  honourable  WilUam  Saurin. 

Companions  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.— Three  attended. 

--         ^  Knights 
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Knight  Bachelors,  sir  Francis  Hapard,  John  Stevenson,  Henry  Wil« 

kinson,  and  Anthony  Perrier,  knights. 
Knights  commanders  of  the  Bath,  lord  Aylmer  and  sir  Ulysses  Burgh, 
Grand  crosses  of  the  Bath. — ^Only  one.    . 
Baronets — 
Sirs— R.  Borough,  W.  Burdetl,  W.  Young,  J.  Galbraith,  J.  Sftew- 
art,  H.  Lees,  R.  Levinge,  R.  St.  George    R.  Langrishe,  R.  Wolseley, 
M.  Somerville,   R.  Bateson,  £.  Bellew,  C.  Domville,  J.  Ribton,  J« 
Strong,   F.  Flood,   C.  CoQie,  R.  King,  H.  Wilkinson,  J.  Stevenson, 
N.  Coithurst,  H.  Meredith,  W.  Burrowes,   T.  Esmonde,    D.  Hill,  J. 
Doyle,  J.  M.  Doyle,  A.  Perrier,  W. Burgh,  C.Doyle,  H.  D.  Massey, 

P.  Carroll,  W.  Hert,  and  W.  Brabason. 
Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College — ^in  all  about  100 

attended. 

Younger  sons  of  barons. 

Younger  sons  of  viscounts. 

Barons  of  the  exchequer  and  justices  of  both  benches  according  to 

their  seniority — the  juniors  first — ^and  all  habited  in  th^ir  robes. 
Lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  right  honourable  sir  S.  O'Grady. 
Lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  right  honourable    baron 

Norbury. 

Master  of  the  rolls,  right  honourable  sir  W.  M^Mahon. 

Lord  chief  justice  of  the  kings  bench,  right  honourable  W.  Downes. 

The  vice  treasurer,  sir  George  Hill. 

Privy  councillors  not  being  peers — 

Colonel  R.  Ward,  sir  John  Stewart,  bart  W.  C.  Pluqkett,  D.  B* 

Daly,  colonel  Bagwell,  the  knights  of  Kerry,  and  judge  Raddiffe. 

Eldest  sons  of  barons. 

Younger  sons  of  earls. 

Eldest  sons  of  viscounts. 

Secretaries  of  state,  the  right  honourable  C.  Grant,  and  William 

Gregory,  esq. 
Barons — 
Kilmaine,  Cloncurry,  Brandon,   Dunally,  Louth,  Blayney,  Lorton, 
Castlemaine,  Oriel,  Carbery,  Massy,  Waterpark,  Howden,  Mount- 
morris,  Ffrench,  Dufferin,  Hotham,  Clonbrock,  Clanmorris, 
and  Walscourt,  * 

Bishops--* 
Of  Meath,  Kildare,  Kilmore,  Derry,  Down  and  Connor,  Clonfert,  Cork, 
and  Ross  Killala,  Ossory,  Rapho,  Waterford,  Elphin,  Dromore, 
Clogher,  Leighlin,  Killaloe,  Cloyne,  and  Limerick. 
Younger  sons  of  marquisses. 
Eldest  sons  of  earh. 
Viscounts—* 
Gormanstown,  Frankfort,  Hawarden,  Allen,  Ennismore,  Powerscourt, 
Don^raile,  Ardee,  Gory,  Monck,  and  Sidmouth. 
Younger  sons  of  dukes. 
Eldest  sons  of  marquisses. 
Earls-^ 
Famham,  Wicklow,  Longford,  Enniskillen,  Ross,  Uandaff,  Gosford, 
Bective,  Meath^  Donoughmore,  Westmeath,  Mayo,  Belmore,  CNeil, 
Canick  and  Roden.  Eldest 
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Marquisses  Downskire,  TKomond,  Londondetry,  Donegal, 

Conyngham. 

Duke  of  Leiiistery  bearing  the  sKrord  t)f  state  in  die  carriage  of  the 

miastar  of  the  horse. 

Archbishqp  of  Tuam,  the  honourable  William  Le  Poer  Frfench,  D.D.. 

Archbishop  of  Gashel,  the  honourable  Charles  Broderick,  D.  D. 

Archbish(»)  of  Dublin,  lord  Oeorge  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  D.  D, 

Tlie  lord  chancellor,  right  honourable  lord  Msmners. 
Hie  lord  primate,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  honourable  W. 

Scott 

Then  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant's  state  b  carriages  and  on 

horseback,  as  follows  :— 

The  state  trumpeters,  two  and  two. 

The  sergeant  trampeter. 

The  pursuivant  messengers. 

X    Orooms  of  the  chamber. 

Pursuirant,  (/Flaherty,  esq. 

The  lord  lieutenant's  pages. 

Gentlemen  at  large. 

Pursuivant,  P.  J.  Mahony,  esq. 

Gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber. 

Athlooe  pursuivant  of  anns,  Joseph  Rock,  esq. 

Master  of  the  horse,  duke  of  Montrose. 

Sergeants  of  arms  with  their  maces. 

Steward  and  comptroller  of  the  household,  lieutenant  colonel  W.  C. 

Masters,  and  E.  €.  Sheldon,  esq. 
Gentlemen  ushers  and  chamberiain,  sir  C.  Vernon,  and  sir  Stewart 

Bruce. 
Cork  herald,  Dublin  herald, 

T,  M.  Winstanley,  esq.  T.  R.  OTlaheity,  esq- 

Two  aides-de-  The  swofd  of  state  borne  by  Two  aides-de- 

camp. His  grace  iSie  duke  of  Leinster.  camp* 

Qendeman  tnher  His  excellency  Ukter  king  of 

of  the  black  rod,  The  lord  lieutenant,  arms. 

Sir  C.  Vernon,  knt.  Sir  Wm.  Betham. 

Two  aides-de-camp.  Co!,  of  the  battle-axe  guards.  Two  aides-de-camp. 
Colonel  Edward  Hill. 
The  battle-axe  guards. 
The  town  major,  Sirr. 
Squadron  of  cavalry. 

At    ten    minutes    before    two  two    dragoons,     advanced    and 

o'clock   this  splendid   cavalcade  knocked  at  the  gate,  and  being 

reached  the  front  of  the  barrier  in  answered  by  the  city  mawfcal,  he 

Sackville-street.    When  tite  pro-  informed  that  (rffioer  that,  by  com- 

cession  had  arrived  within  twenty  mand  of  his  excellency  the  lord 

paces  of  it,  it  halted,  and  Athlone  lieutenaot  of  Ireland,  he  demanded 

pursuivant  of  arms,  attended  by  entrance  to  the  city  of  Dublin  for 

his 
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lus majesty  kingOeor^  the  fourth. 
The  city  marshal  haying  commu- 
nicated with  the  lord  mayor,  his 
lordship  ordered  Athlone  with  his 
escort  to  be  admitted.  As  soon 
as  his  lordship's  assent  was  an- 
nounced, the  procession,  amidst 
the  loudest  acclamations,  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  martial 
music,  passed  through  the  barrier. 
at  as  quick  a  pace  as  possible. 
At  five  minutes  past  two  o'clock 
the  king's  barouche  advanced 
through  the  gate,  and  drew  up  im- 
mediately within  the  barrier.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the 
immense  reiteration  of  acclama- 
tions which  hailed  the  king  upon 
his  entrance  into  the  city;  they 
were  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
heartfelt  description.  His  ma- 
jesty stood  up  in  the  barouche 
and  bowed  repeatedly  to  the  im- 
mense multitude  around  him; 
thousands  of  voices  by  an  in- 
stantaneous impulse  vociferated 
''  God  save  the  king."  <*  Qod  bless 
your  majesty.*'  The  kine  sur- 
veyed the  assembled  multitude 
with  an  air  of  condescension  and 
affability;  he  bowed  incessantly, 
waved  his  hat  in  his  hand,  looked 
towards  the  windows  and  tops  of 
the  houses,  which  were  filled  by 
elegantly  dressed  females  (prince 
and  princess  Esterhazy  and  the 
marchioness  of  Conyngham  were  in 
one  of  the  near  windows),  and 
smilingly  repeated  his  obeisances 
in  a  familiar  manner.  The  king 
repeatedly  held  up  his  hat,  and 
pointed  with  his  right  hand  to  the 
large  shamrock  which  decorated 
the  front,  and  then  with  his  finger 
touched  his  heart,  as  it  were' to  in- 
dieate  that  the  national  emblem 
had  its  root  in  his  bosom. 

The  recorder  welcomed  his  ma- 
jesty upon  his  entrance  bto  the 


city,  in  a  speech  for  which  we  re- 
gret we  have  not  room. 

During  its  delivery,  his  majesty 
stood  up  uncovered)  and  repeat- 
edly bowed  to  the  corporation. 
When  the  lord  mayor  presented 
his  majesty  with  the  keys  of  the 
city,  upon'a  silver  salver,  the  king 
immediately  replied  to  the  lord 
mayor,  "  Take  back  your  keys, 
my  lord,  they  cannot  be  in  better 
hands.*'  When  the  city  sword 
was  held  up  for  presentation  to 
his  majesty,  the  king  barely  lifted 
it  from  the  lord  mayor,  and  imrne* 
diately  restored  it  again.  When 
the  civic  forms  were  concluded, 
the  corporation  resumed  their 
seats  in  their  carriages.  The  pro- 
cession did  not  move  on,  however, 
through  the  city,  for  upwards  df 
twenty  minutes.  The  king  during 
that  time  was  engaged  in  receiv- 
ing the  congratulations  of  his 
people  within  the  barrier:  they 
pressed  upon  him  on  all  sides, 
and  it  was  in  vain  for  the  cavalry 
to  attempt  to  extricate  the  sove* 
reign's  coach  from  the  encompass- 
ing grasp  of  the  populace.  The 
horses  of  the  dragoons  were  al- 
most unmanageable,  they  were 
kept  by  the  fluctuating  pressure  of 
the  crowd  in  a  state  of  constant 
motion,  just  as  if  swimming ;  the 
barouche  was  at  times  so  shaken, 
that  the  noblemen  who  sat  oppo* 
site  his  majesty  on  three  or  four 
occasions  were  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  supporting  the  arms  of  the 
king  to  enable  his  majesty  to  stand 
in  an  erect  posture.  During  this 
period  the  loudest  reiteration  of 
sentiments  of  affection  issued  from 
the  clamorous  thousands;  the 
king,  who  seemed  much  affected, 
repeatedly  said,  **  I  thank  yon, 
my  friends — God  bless  you  all-— I 
shall  ever  remember  these  proofs 

of 
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of  your,  attachment"  After  the 
pause  we  have  described,  the  pro- 
cession moved  on. 

During  its  progress,  sir  Ben- 
jamin Bloomfield  repeatedly  rode 
up  to  take  the  royal  commands, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
wearing  a  shamrock  in  his  hat  also, 
he  was  the  object  of  much  ap- 
plause, even  where  he  was  not 
known  to  be  his  majesty's  confi- 
deniial  attendant.  Sir  Benjamin 
exultingly  said  to  the  king  in  that 
part  of  the  procession  when  the 
most  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  attachment  were  shown  by  the 
multitude,  ^^  May  it  please  your 
majesty,  have  I  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  countrymen  T — 
"  No,  no,  my  dear  Bloomfield," 
replied  his  majesty,  '^  they  are  a 
fine,  a  noble  people."  Just  as 
the  king  passed  the  Exchange, 
a  living  dove,  whose  wings  wer^ 
fastened  to  a  laurel  wreath  drawn 
across  from  the  Exchange  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  was  let  down 
by  those  who  sustained  the  wreath 
into  the  royd  carriage.  The  king 
took  the  bird  of  peace  between 
his  hands,  and  appeared  highly 
gratified  at  this  singular  mark  of 
respect  and  attention.  At  half 
past  two  o'clock  the  procession 
entered  the  castle  gates,  amid  a 
royal  salute,  having  been  exactly 
two  hours  and  a  half  moving  from 
the  lodge  to  the  castle.  The  civic 
authorities  and  nobility  here  took 
leave  of  his  majesty,  as  he  alighted 
at  the  palace.  The  king  imme- 
diately after  appeared  at  the 
windows  over  the  portico,  between 
the  lord  lieutenant  and  lord  Sid- 
mouth,  and  was  loudly  cheered. 
His  majesty  repeatedly  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bowed 
to  those  who  had  given  him  so 
enthusiastic  a  reception.    He  held 


out  his  hat  from  the  window,  and 
pointed  to  the  shamrock;  the 
sentiment  it  expressed  was  enthu* 
siastically  cheered.  The  king 
bowed  to  those  around  him  re- 
peatedly, and  earnestly  expressed 
the  warm  and  lively  sense  he  en- 
tertained of  the  reception  he  had 
just  experienced  upon  his  entrance 
to,  and  progress  through,  the  Irish 
capital ;  he  repeated  the  same  sa- 
tisfaction to  several  of  the  Irish 
nobility  who  were  introduced  to 
him  while  he  remained  in  the 
castle,  and  more  than  once  hinted 
his  determination  to  gratify  the 
people  often  with  his  presence, 
and  to  impress  upon  their  gentry 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  residing 
more  constantly  amongst  a  race  so 
full  (to  use  the  royal  words)  of 
*'  the  noblest  qualities.^  The 
different  public  bodies  charged 
with  the  presentation  of  addresses 
appointed  for  reception  this  day, 
withdrew  from  the  procession  as 
the  king  alighted,  and  went  up 
afterwaras  on  foot  to  the  castle, 
preceded  by  bands  of  music,  and 
passing  through  a  part  of  the  im- 
mense cavalcade  of  equestrians 
who  closed  th^  royal  procession. 
There  were  upwards  of  ^00  car^ 
riages  in  the  procession,  and  there 
could  not  havebeen  less  than  10,000 
equestrians;  add  to  this  neady 
the  whole  population  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  above  30,000  visitors, 
who  were  attracted  to  the  spot 
from  the  country. 

His  majesty,  before  four  o'clock, 
entered  the  presence  chamber,  and 
the  ceremonial  of  the  lord  liente- 
nant  presenting  to  him  the  sword 
of  state  took  [^ace.  His  noajesty 
afterwards  received,  on  the  throne, 
the  following  address : — 

BT  THE  RECORDER  OF  OUBLXIT. 

f '  May  it  please  your  majesty ; — 

We. 
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"  We,  your  majesty's  ever  faithful 
and  devoted  subjects,  the  lord 
mayor,  sheriffs,  commons,  and 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
impressed  with  sentiments  of 
unbounded  veneration  for  your 
majesty's  sacred  person  and  go- 
vernment, beg  leave  to  embrace 
the  earliest  moment  of  tender- 
ing to  your  majesty  our  dutiful 
and  most  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions on  your  arrival  in  this 
part  of  your  majesty's  domi- 
nions. 

**  That  the  monarch  of  the  greatest 
empire  upon  earth,  under  whose 
paternal  sway  our  rights,  laws, 
and  liberties,  have  been  most 
anxiously  protected  and  secured , 
should,  almost  the  instant  after 
the  crown  had  been  placed  upon 
his  heady  in  performance  of  the 
august  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion, have  ordered  arrange-* 
ments  for  his  most  gracious 
visit  to  Ireland,  must  to  us,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  out 
countrymen,  be  matter  of  just 
exultation  and  pride.  But 
there  is  another  consideration, " 
sire,  which  gives  additional  in- 
terest to  the  present  scene,  and 
cannot  but  contribute  to  render 
~  this  day  for  ever  dear  to  the  re- 
collection of  Irishmen. 

*^  History  informs  us,  that  some 
of  your  royal  predecessors  have 
visited  this  country;  but,  the 
same  authority  obliges  us  to 
add,  under  untoward  circum- 
stances, and  in  periods  of  na- 
tional agitation  and  disunion. 
How  delightfully  contrasted  the 
pccasion  upon  which  your  ma- 
jesty appears  amongst  us !  In 
the  person  of  you,  royal  sire, 
we  behold  the  .first  monarch 
who  has  landed  upon  our  shores, 
to  receive  tb^  enthusiastic  ho- 


mage of  the  entire  island,  and, 
in  the  rapture  of  a  nation's  wel- 
come, to  partake  of  the  happi- 
ness he  communicates. 
'<  You  are  now,  sire,  about  to  enter 
your  ancient  and  loyal  city  of 
Dublin.  The  acclamations  of 
assembled  thousands  accom- 
pany your  majesty's  advance — 
they  are  the  richest  offerings 
which  love  and  gratitude  can 
make,  for  they  are  the  spon- 
taneous bursts  of  the  heart,  an^ 
are  sure  to  be  received  with  a 
corresponding  emotion  by  a  so* 
vereign,  whose  first  ambition 
has  unifbrmly  been  to  retgn 
in  the  affections  of  all  his- 
people." 

The  following  answer  was  re« 
turned  :^- 

**  I  am  highly  gratified  by  this 

testimony  of  your  affectionate 

.    and  zealous  attachment  to  my 

person  and  government 
*^  It  is  with  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion that  I  visit  this  part  of-  my 
dominions.     I  am  justly  sensi- 
ble how  largely  its  inhabitants 
have  contributed  to  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  empire;  and 
the  feelings  which   have  been 
manifested    towards  me   upon^ 
the  present  occasion^  have  made 
a  deep  and  indelible  impression 
upon  my  heart 
<<  The  manner  in  which  you  have 
evinced  these  feelings  demands 
my  wannest  thanks.     Be  as- 
sured  that  my    loyal   city   of 
Dublin  will  ever  stand  high  in 
my  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
that  I  shall   at  all  times  be 
anxious  to  promote,  to  the  ut^ 
most  of  my  power,  its  welfare, 
prosperity,  and  happiness." 
The  king  also  received  an  ad- 
dress from  the  clergy,  presented 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops ; 
^       which 
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wbi(^  his  majesty  thof  gracioiwly 
answered : — 

''  I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks 
for  this  loyal  and  dutiful  skI- 
dres6«  You)r  congratulations 
upon  my  arrival  in  this  part  of 
my  kingdom  afford  me  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction.  I  am 
highly  gratified  by  the  testi- 
mony which  you  now  present 
to  me  of  your  affectionate  and 
faithful  attachment  to  my  person 
and  throne. 
**  You  may  be  assured  of  my  firm 
and  constant  support  of  our 
established  churchy  and  I  rely 
with  confidence  on  your  assi- 
duity and  earnestness  in  the 
discharge  of  the  sacred  duties 
.  of  your  mittistry:  and  upon 
your  zealous  and  unremitting 
endeavours,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  to  promote  and  cherish 
the  benevolenoe  and  charities  of 
our  holy  religion,  amongst  ail 
.  classes  and  descriptions  of  your 

fellow-subjects." 
.  The  king's  answer  to  a  loyal 
^dress  from  the  University  pre- 
sented by  the  provost,  fellows, 
and  scholars  of  IVinity  College, 
ran  thus; — 

'<  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion that  I  receive  such  a  testi- 
mony of  your  feelings  upon  my 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  of 
your  affectionate  and  firm  at- 
tachment to  my  person  and  go- 
veinmeiit. 
V  In  visiting  this  part  of  my  king- 
dom., it  is  my  earnest  wish  to 
manifest  the  high  sense  which  I 
entertain  of  the  value  of  those 
.  excellent  iastitutioiis  and  estab- 
lishm^its  with  which  it  abounds. 
The  University  of  Dublin  bdds 
Among  them  a  most  distin- 
guished ][^ace»  Experience  at*- 
tests  that   widun  yoar  wa{l> 


oultivatM>n     haa    been    gifen- 
to   genias,    useful  knowledge 
has  been  acquired,  and  these 
principles  imcJanted,  from  which 
the  public  has    in   very    au- 
merous  instances  derived  ad* 
vantages    the    most    splendid 
and  important. 
"  It  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  your 
constant  endeavour  to  maintain 
.  and    increase    the    reputation 
which  you  have  so  justiy  ob- 
tained; and,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  belong  to  your 
several  stations,  you  may  be 
assured  of  my  constant  fav<mr 
and  protection.'' 
"  The  illuminations  at'night  were 
on  the  most  splendid  scale:  the 
weather*  which  had  auspiekMisly 
held  up  during  the  royal  proces- 
sion, unfortunately  changed  early 
in  the  evening,  and  the  rain  fell 
almost  without  intermission ;  this 
did  not  prevent  the  illuminations 
firom  being  carried  on  with  exten- 
^ve  arrangements,  nor  the  streets 
firom  being  crowded  with  eom> 
pany. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  ap- 
preciate the  loyalty  of  a  people, 
or  the  attachment  of  a  soveieign, 
by  the  set  forms  of  address  and  con- 
gratulation merely ;  althongh  these 
will  reciprocally  acquire  a  certain 
tone  and  manner  from  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  which 
ceremony  cannot  wholly  coooeal; 
but  our  Judgment  must  be  dietoted 
by  other  and  ioteUigible  manifesta- 
tions. If  ever  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  heart  was  truly  displayed  upon 
any  occasion,  we  believe  it  to  have 
been  evinced  on  this  vety  interost- 
iag  visit  of  his  majeety  te  his 
Irish  subjects;  when  the  former 
wtfd  BO  less  gratified  to  beatow, 
what  the  latter  was  eqaaUjf  de- 
%hted  to  f  eoabre,  the  ndttbitoble 
tokens 
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tdEeB«  of  ardefttfattaahment  The 
cities  and  vills^a  of  Ireland  liad 
in  oUier  daye  been  desolated  by 
the  ouHiarchs  of  England,  schism 
had  been  fostered  by  her  gover- 
ttors,  blood  had  flowed  in  tonrents 
down  her  streets,  citizen  had 
been  armed  against  citizen,  and 
brother  against  brother,  and  sorrow 
and  misery  seemed  to  have  chosen 
the  polluted  soil  as  their  favourite 
abode :  but  within  a  few  years,  a 
better  system  had  been  unfolding 
itself,  and  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing was  beginning  to  prevail. 
Seasible  of  this  incipient  ameliora- 
tiOB,  and  animated  with  new  and 
pleasing  anticipations  of  the  futnre 
from  the  condescending  visit  of 
Iheir  soverdgn,  this  warm  hearted 
•ad  generous  people  burst  the  or- 
dmary  bounds  of  expression,  to 
testily  in  every  mode  of  public 
demonstration  their  almost  bound- 
leisjoy. 

On  the  20t1i,  a  public  levee  was 
held  at  the  castle  of  Dublin. 

Previous  to  tlie  levee,  his  ma- 
jesty held  an  investiture  of  the 
most  illustrious  order  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, which  was  attended  by  his 
grace  the  lord  primate,  and  several 
officers  belonging  to  the  order. 
The  following  noblemen  were  in- 
troducedi  wl^  each  received  the 
hontHtr  of  knighthood,  and  were 
invested  with  the  insignia  of  the 
erder: — lord  Greaves,  as  proxy 
fer  Us  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Comberiand,  who  was  introduced 
between  the  two  senior  knights, 
tiie  m»qnis  of  Coayngham  and 
eari  O'NeiU  The  marquis  of 
Donegal,  his  excellency  earl  Tal- 
bot, the  earls  of  Ormcmde,  Menth, 
Roden,  Courtown,  and  Fingal, 
were  subsequently  mtrodueed  be- 
tween the  two  junior  knights,  sir 
William  Betbam^  ulster  kmf  of 


anna,  betoiog    the   rifoaiid   and 
badge  on  a  blue  velvet  cushion. 

His  majesty  afterwards  held  an 
investiture  of  the  most  honourable 
order  of  the  bath,  when  admiral 
the  honourable  Thomas  Paken- 
ham,  K.  C.  B.  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  was  invested 
with  the  riband  and  badge  of  that 
most  honourable  order:  and  air 
John  Elley,  K.  C.  B.  on  his  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  major-general,  re- 
ceived from  his  mayesty  the  star 
of  that  degree  of  the  most  honour- 
.able  Older.  Sir  William  Betham, 
ulster  king  of  arms,  ofiBciated  for 
sir  G.  Nayler  on  this  occasion. 

The  earis  of  Clanricarde^  Beo- 
tive,  and  Mount-Chatlek,  ai«  to 
have  the' honour  of  officiating  as 
esquires  to  the  sovereign  at  the 
ap^aehing  grand  installatiott. 
His  m^esty,  in  making  this  selec- 
tion of  Irish  noblemen,  has  paid 
another  delicate  compUment  to  the 
nation.  Lords  Ingestrie,  Alex- 
ander, and  Thurles,  are  to  act  as 
pages  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  following  appointments  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  act  as 
esquires  have  been  made  by  die 
newly  created  knights  :-*- 

The  marquis  of  Donmd.-**Lonl 
E.  Chk^ester,  sir  8.  May,  and  T. 
Vemer,  esq. 

Earl  Talbot.^Loid  A.  Hill,  the 
honourable  G,  Anson,  and  the 
honourable  A.  T.  De  Rouse. 

Earl  of  Ormonde. — R.  Rothe, 

H.  Butler,  and  W.  Bayley,  es^. 

^  Earlof  Meatk-^HonouraUe  O. 

Bndgeman,  honourable  W.  Wing- 

field,  and  Charles  Hamilton,  esqrs. 

Earl  of  Roden.— R.  Howrard, 
Frederick  Shaw,  and  W.  Newton^ 
esqm, 

E^  ofCourtowfi.-<-*HoaouraUe 
M.  Stopford,  captain  Phiilimoi«, 
R*  N«,  and  M.  Orogian,  emps. 

Earl 
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Earl  of  Caledon.«»HonouTable 
Alexander,  honourable  H. 


Blaney,  and  Henry  Lindsey,  esqrs. 

Previous  to  the  levee  his  ma- 
jesty sent  for  the  earl  of  Fin^l^ 
(the  premier  catholic  peer  of  Ire- 
land), to  his  closet,  and  informed 
him,  that  as  a  special  mark  of  his 
regard  and  esteem,  he  had  deter, 
mined  to  invest  his  lordship  with 
the  order  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  the 
king  added,  that  h^  had  every 
reason  to  feel  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion at  the  loyalty  and  demeanour 
of  the  roman  caUiolics.  His  own 
sentiments,  his  majesty  added, 
were  always  those  of  confidence  in 
that  great  body  of  his  subjects, 
and  he  had  uniformly  ifelt  that  the 
government  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  good  de- 
meanour as  members  of  the  com^ 
munity.  The  king  further  said, 
that  naving  always  entertained 
those  opinions  of  them,  he  could 
not  refrain  on  the  present  occa- 
sion from  sending  for  lord  Fingal, 
to  express  in  person  to  his  lord- 
ship, the  high  gratification  he  felt 
at  now  finding  all  his  anticipations 
respecting  that  body  fully  realised. 
His  majesty  could  not,  he  said, 
better  express  the  high  sense  he 
entertained  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
catholic  body,  than  by  taking 
this  opportunity  of  declaring  to 
his  lordship  that  their  loyalty  and 
duty  appeared  to  him  to  entitle 
^em  to  his  majesty's  fullest  con- 
fidence. The  earl  of  Fingal  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  the  king 
for  this  most  gracious  communica- 
tion and  mark  of  respect,  and  as- 
sured his  maje^  that  there  was 
no  class  in  the  community  upon 
whose  loyalty  he  could  better  rely 
than  that  of  his  roman  catholic 
subjects. 

Shortly  after  the  noble  earl 


withdrew,  the  elders  of  the  Dis- 
senters and  the  Quakers  were  se- 
verally introduced  to  his  majesty, 
who  gave  them  a  most  gracious 
reception :  the  latter  suffered  their 
hats  to  be  taken  off  before  enter- 
ing the  presence.  The  attendance 
from  the  society  of  friends  con- 
sisted of  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  that  sect ;  their  plain  attire  and 
formal  peculiarity  of  manner  ex- 
cited much  observation  among  the 
brilliant  cortege  of  a  crowded 
court.  The  following  was  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Quakers,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Simon  Bewry, 
an  eminent  merchant  of  this  city, 
attended  by  a  large  body  of. 
friends  :— 

"  To  George  ihe  fourth,  king  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Irdand,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging. 
«'  May  it  please  the  king;— Thy 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
society  of  friends  in  Ireland, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  at 
their  last  yearly  meeting  held 
in  this  city,  anticipating  thy 
vbit  to  this  country,  authorised 
us  to  address  thee  on  their  be- 
half on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. We  should  not  do  jus- 
tice to  our  feelings  did  we  not 
assure  the  king  t£at  our  society 
participates  in  the  general  joy 
caused  by  his  presence.  Al- 
though religiously  restrained 
from  demonstrating  ^those  feel- 
ings by  public  marks  of  rejoic- 
ing, nevertheless  we  respectfully 
OTOr  to  the  king  a  sincere  ana 
cordial  welcome,  and  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  safe  arrival 
upon  our  shores.  We  desire 
that  thy  visit  may  not  only  tend 
to  thy  own  satisfaction  and  the 
joy  of  thy  people^  but  that 
m  event  so  auspicious  mty 
promote 
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•  promote  the  improrement  of  Ire* 
land  and  her  inhabitants,  and 
thus  render  an  important  and 
lasting  advantage  to  the  empire. 
We  wish  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  present  occasion  to  renew 
toe  aeclaration  of  our  love  and 
OUT  allegiance  to  thee  our  king 
wider  thy  illustrious  house* 
We,  as  a  religious  society,  have 
received  many  privileges;  we 
are  therefore  bound,  both  by 
duty  and  by  gratitude,  to  fide- 
lity to  thy  royal  person  and  go- 
vernment. We  are  thankful  to 
the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  uni« 
.  verse,  that  peace  generally  pre- 
vails ;  we  pray  that  this  blessing 
may  continue,  and  spread  wider 
and  wider;  and  we  desire  for 
thee,  O  king,  that  thou  nuiyest 
be  enabled,  under  the  influence 
of  that  grace  which  visits  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  to  rule  in 
righteousness,  and  be  an  instru- 
ment in  the  divine  hand  to  pro- 
mote that  state  wherein  all  na- 
tions may  join  in  the  holy  an- 
them, '^  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
goodwill  to  all  men/' 
To  which  his  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  give  the  follow- 
ing answer ; — 

**^  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  me 
to  receive  your  congratulations 
on  my  arrival  in  this  part  of  my 
kingdom,  and  your  assurances 
of  attachment  to  my  person 
and  government 
^*  The  loyalty  of  your  principles, 
and  your  regular  and  peaceable 
conduct,  entitle  you  to  my  good 
opinion  and  esteem.  You  may 
sely  upon  my  constant  protec- 
tion, and  on  the  continuance  of 
those  privileges  which  you  now 
so  jusdy  possess/ 
Ilea  the  following  romcm  ca- 


thtdic  prelates  were  mtroduced 
into  the  closet  by  the  earl  of  Do- 
nottghmore,  with  their  address  :-*« 
the.  right  reverend  Drs.  Murray, 
Curtis,'  Troy,  Kelly,  Plunkett, 
Archdeacon,  Murphy,  and  Ma- 
go  wran. 

They  were  not  dressed  in  their 
full  canonicals,  as  was  supposed, 
but  wore  small  black  silk  cloaks, 
and  their  gold  chains  and  crosses. 
Dr.  Murray  read  their  address 
which  the  king  received /in  the 
most  gracious  and  condescending 
manner-^they  all  had  the  honour 
of  kissing  his  majesty ^s  hand.  It 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
on  the  back  of  his  majesty's  an- 
swer to  the  address  of  these  pre- 
lates was  endorsed  <<  His  majest/s 
most  gracious  answer  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Roman  CaikoUc 
bishops/*  This  closet  reception, 
and  written  indorsement  upon  an 
official  instrument,  is  deemed  by 
the  catholics  to  be  the  first  public 
recognition  of  their  clergy  **  as 
bishops'^  which  has  yet  occurred 
since  the  enactment  of  the  penal 
restrictions  afiectiog  their  body. 

The  following  is  the  address 
from  the  roknan  catholic  bi- 
shops : — 

**  To  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty:— We,  your  majesty's 
loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  the 
bishops  professing  the  roman 
catholic  religion  in  Ireland, 
presume  to  approach  the  throne 
with  the  offering  of  our  sealous 
devotion  to  your  majesty's  sa- 
cred person  and  illustrious 
house,  and  joyfully  to  hail  your 
majesty's  august  presence  in 
this  part  of  your  United  King- 
dom. 
^^  In  other  times,  with  which  the 
merciful  disposer  of  all  human 
events  has  given  it  to  the 
^       present 
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pretent  gen«t&ti«a  to  be  te» 
qaainted  through  the  page  of 
hifttorj  alone,  our  znonarcba 
have  approached  the  shores  of 
Ireland  in  hostile  arraj,  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  oimquering 
a  litigated  sceptre  by  their  arms. 
For  us  has  oeen  reserved  the 
happier  lot,  of  welcoming  for 
the  first  time  a  sovereign,  who 
comes  to  ids  people  wi^  the 
olive-branch  of  peace  in  hie 
hand,  and  with  healing  on  \aB 
wing,  to  receive  the  willing  and 
imdivided  allegiance  of  every 
individual  within  the  wide  range 
of  his  extended  rule—the  m^ 
mage  of  the  assumed  confideaoe 
and  zealous  attachment  of  aU 
his  subjects  of  every  class  and 
description. 

<«  For  ourselves,  and  for  the  clergy 
of  our  communion,  the  spiritual 
pastors  of  four-fifths  of  the  po- 
pulation of  this  portion  of  your 
majesty's  dominions,  we  nave 
to  aclniowledge  the  weighty 
debt  of  gratitude  by  which  we 
am  bound  to  your  majesty's 
august  house,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
to  the  wise  and  beneficent  pro- 
visions which  distinguished  the 
reign  of  your  royal  father  and 
predecessor,  and  your  majesty's 
own  gracious  condescension, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  privi- 
lege of  administering  the  rites 
of  our  holy  religion  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  that 
WB  have  now  the  high  honour 
of  being  permitted  to  stand  in 
your  majesty*s  presence. 

**  Under  less  'propitious  dream- 
stances,  and  before  the  arms  of 
the  state  had  been  opened  at 
all  to  receive  the  king*s  roman 
catholic  Sttl]jects,  we  never 
HBdled  to  inculcate  upon  all  diese 
of  our  communion  whom  it  was 


our  duty  to  instmet  and  to 
keep  in  the  right  way,  the  duty 
of  respectfiil  dderence  to  those 
who  were  placed  in  authority 
over  them,  and  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the  laad. 
How  many  and  how  in^rtant 
are  the  additional  inducenmots 
which  must  now  stimulate  cnr 
humble  endeavours  in  the  dis- 
diarge  of  the  same  bounden 
duty,  when,  adopted  as  we  are 
by  the  legislation  of  our  eoon- 
try,  we  have  now  the  happi- 
ness, impelled  by  the  nuMt 
sealous  attachment  to  your 
majesty's  royal  peisoii,  earnest, 
ly  to  impress  upon  the  coo- 
sctences  of  the  whole  roman 
qatholic  communitv  of  this  yonr 
miqesty's  realm,  the  holy  eom- 
mandmeat  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, of  renderinguntoCsBsar 
the  things  which  are  Gsesar^s, 
and  unto  Ood  the  things  whidi 
are  God's. 

<^  And  may  He,  the  aU  wise  and 
all  mighty  dispenser  of  every 
good  and  peffect  gift,  and 
through  whom  king's  reign  and 
princes  dectee  justice,  UM  firom 
whom  alone  oomedi  jdl  wisdom 
and  understanding,  preside 
over  your  majesty's  councils, 
and  after  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  conduct  vour  majesty, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  die 
possession  of  that  ciown  of 
glory  which  fadeth  not  away. 

**  All  which  is  humbly  submitted 
to  your  majestv  for  ouzsdves, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  other 
bishops  and  deif^  of  the  xo- 
man  catholic  communion  in 
Ireland,  by  your  mi^ty's  de- 
voted subjeets." 
To  which  his  mi^esty  retwned 

the  following  answer:-^ 

<*I  am  highly  gMrtified  hj  yma 
congratiuations 
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<K»igfaltt1atio8is  on  my  arrival 
in  this  country,  and  by  the  sen-* 
timents  of  cordiid  and  dutiful 
attachmeoi  which  you  hare 
expressed  to  my  person  and 
throlie. 

**  It  was  my  earnest  wish,  in  vi- 
siting this  part  of  my  united 
kingdom,  that  an  equal  degree 
of  satisfactLon  might  be  diffused 
amongst  all  descriptions  of  my 
faithfi^  subjects  in  Ireland. 
That  wish  is  happily  and  fully 
aecoraf^ished ;  and  I  am  per* 
aaaded  that  no  eudeavows 
will  be  wanting  on  your  part 
to  cherish  and  preserve  that 
spirit  of  loyal  uokm  which  now 
pervades  and  animates  the 
whde  commnnityy  and  which 
is  not  less  conducive  to  indt*- 
vidual  and  social  happiness^ 
than  to  the  strength  and  proa* 
perity  of  the  state." 
The  following  was  the  answer 

to  the  address    of   the  presby- 

tmans: — 

*'  The  sentiments  which  you  have 
expressed  on  my  arrival  in  this 
part  of  my  dominions,  are  high- 
ly gratifying  to  me»  and  are 
entitled  to  my  warmest  tiianks. 

^^  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
your  faithful  and  firm  attacii- 
ment  to  my  person  and  throne ; 
and  yon  may  be  assured  of  my 
constant  protection  of  those 
civil  and  religious  liberties 
iriuch  are  the  birthright  of  my 


nmediately  after  the  addresses 
had  been  received^  his  excellency 
the  lord  lieutenant  introduced  the 
officers  of  the  order  of  St  Patrick^ 
and  his  excellency's  household, 
to  his  majesty,  who  had  severally 
the  hondur  of  kissing  hands. 

The  above  weire  tl^  only  cloast 
addneftsea  preseaAed  to.  Us  ma^ 


jesty.  Thoy  occupied  the  king 
until  two  o'clock :  at  that  hour  hie 
miyesty  entered  the  state  rooms, 
which  were  crowded  to  excesa; 
indeed,  the  pressure  was  so 
great  as  to  call  forth  the  follow- 
ing order  the  previous  night  re- 
specting the  drawing-room : — 
'<  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office, 
Monday  evening,  Aug.  20. 

"It  is  reques^d  that  tboae 
gentlemen  who  were  at  his  ma* 
jesty's  levee  to-day,  and  dd  not 
consider  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  present  with  their  fiimilies 
at  the  drawing-room  to-morrow, 
will  abstain  from  attending,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  thq  ex-* 
treme  inconvenience  which  must 
inevitably  take  place  from  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  means  of  recep^ 
tion  and  accommodation.** 

The  following  distinguished 
personages  were  presented  :-«- 

The  primate,  the  archbishops  of 
Dublin  and  Tuam,  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Leinster,  the  lord  mayor, 
.the  lord  chancellor. 

MarquUies — Downshire,  Done- 
gal, Thormond,  Londonden^. 

Earis  —  Howthy  O'Neil,  Bel- 
more,  Fingal,  Westmeath  (with 
the  county  address,)  Wicklow, 
Bective,  Famham,  Carrick,  (with 
the  Kilkenny  address,)  Kingston 
(on  being  created  a  British  peer,) 
Mayo,  Oastkstuart,  Longford, 
Clonmel,  Mount  Cashel,  Oaledon, 
Ormonde,  Clanricarde,  Mount 
Charies,  Enniskiflen,  Llaudaff, 
Glengall,  and  Gosford  (with  the 
Armagh  address.) 

Fwcmin^«— Gormanstown,  Kil- 
morey  (with  the  Newry  address,) 
Hawarden,  Doiieraile,  Northland 
(with  tlie  Dnngannon  address,) 
Kitleine  (with  the  catholic  ad« 
dress,)  Powerscourt,  Frankfort 
De  M<>ntittoreney,  Oxmaiistottn^ 
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Corry,  Cheti^d,  Stopf6rd>  Lis- 
more»  De  Vesci,  Loirton,  Monck^ 
and  Enmsmore  (with  the  county 
Cork  address.) 

Lords— W.  Thynne,  E.  Chi- 
Chester,  C.  S.^ Manners,  Lismore 
(with  the  Fethard  address,)  Forbes 
(with  the  Longford  address.) 

Bar<nu  ^^Cianmorris,  Carbery 
(with  the  address  of.  the  Cork 
institution,)  Massey,  Glerawley, 
Muskerry,  Wailscourt,  Dufierin, 
Brandon,  Kilmaine,  Cloncurry, 
Hotham,  Waterpark,  Castlemaine, 
Ffrench  (with  an  address  from  the 
Roman  catholic  seminary,)  Clon- 
hrook,  Castle-Coote,  Langford, 
Dunally,  Dunwich,  Beresford. 

A  very  considerable  number  of 
,  honourables,  baronets,  and  mili-. 
tary  and  naval  officers  were  also 
presented.  The  foUpwing  pre- 
sented addresses :  — -  Hon.  Mr. 
Knox  presented  an  address  from 
tli^city  of  Armagh;  General  Tay- 
lor, from  the  county  of  Meath ; 
Richard  Westenra,  from  the  coun. 
ty  of  Monaghan ;  Francis  Howard, 
from  the  county  of  Donegal ;  Mr. 
Hare,  from  the  county  of  Cork. 
The  address  of  the  catholic  laity 
of  Ireland  was  presented  by  lords 
Fingal  and  Ffrench,  accompanied 
by  sirs  Thomas  Esmonde,  Ed- 
ward Bellew,  and. John  Burke; 
Messrs.  Daniel  O'Connell,  John 
O'Connell,  and  nearly  100  of  the 
other  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
roman  catholic  body.  They  met 
with  a  most  gracious  reception 
firom  his  majesty,  and  h^d  all  the 
honour  of  kissing  hands. 

The  reception  was  arranged  by 
the  officers  of  the  household  in 
the  most  complete  manner ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of 
access  for  carriages  in  the  throng, 
all  the  presentations  took  place. 
Lord  Greaves  was  the  lord  in  wait- 


ing, and  not,  as  was  sup- 
posed the  marquis  of  Headfort. 
The  latter  was  present  and 
assisted,  but  not  as  lord  in 
waiting. 

At  half-past  four  o*clock  the 
levee  closed,  and  his  majesty  left 
the  Castle  for  the  Park,  escorted 
by  two  troops  of  Lancers.  The 
kmg  was  loudly  cheered  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets:  his 
majesty  returned  these  marks  of 
public  respect  in  the  most  con* 
descending  and  affable  manner. 
The  drawing-room  at  night  was 
attended  with  greater  state 
and  splendor  than  ever  before 
marked  any  such  ceremony  in  that 
country.  All  the  puUic  institu- 
tions soon  began  to  prepare  for  a 
royal  visit 

On  the  21st  his  majesty  held  a 
drawing-room,  and  on  the  22d  he 
attended  the  theatre. 

On  the  23d  and  24th  he  visited 
the  public  institutions  of  Dublin. 

On  the  23rd,  the  lord  mayor 
gave  his  grand  dinner  to  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  new  circular  room 
erected  adjoinbg  the  Mansion- 
hbuse.  This  room  is  upwards  of 
100  feet  in  diameter;  it  is  al- 
together constructed  of  timber, 
the  dome  is  well  ventilated  by 
windows,  and  immediately  under 
the  roof  a  gallery  was  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  ladies.  The 
walls  were  painted  or  stained  in 
imitation  of  pillars  and  pilasters, 
and  the  general  appearance  was 
good,  chough  somewhat  more 
subdivided  into  minute  compart- 
ments than  is  consistent  with 
grandeur  of  effect:  the  building 
was,  however,  well  contrived,  con- 
sidering the  shortness  of  time  em- 
ployed in  its  erection,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  dinner  were  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  most 
complete 
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ebmpkte  in  all  the  essential  de* 
partments  for  the  speedy  transfer 
of  dishes  in  a  season  of  corporate 
festivity.  In  the  music  gallery 
Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Cheese,  Mr. 
Duruset,  and  Mr.  Bedford,  swelled 
the  throng  of  vocal  performers; 
and  there  was  a  suitable  atten- 
dance of  Irish  harperS)  who  in  the 
course  of  the  night  enlivened  the, 
company  with  some  fine  melodies 
upon  the  national  instrument. 

The  stewards  were  well  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  room,  and  every 
man's  place  at  the  feast  was  so 
arranged,  as  to  provide  every  ne- 
cessary facility  desirable  on  such 
an  occasion. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  his 
majesty's  arrival  was  announced 
by  loud  shouts  from  without,  and 
immediate  preparations  were  made 
for  intersecting  the  ornamental 
plateaus  of  the  tables  with  the 
more^substantial  objects  of  dishes 
filled  with  every  delicacy  of  the 
f^ason  in  the  utmost  profusion. 

The  king  was  received  at  the 
Mansion-house  by  the  lord-mayor 
and  corporation  in  full  state.     Up- 
on his  msyesty's  entering  the  oak 
room,  the  recorder  addressed  the 
king  as  follows:-^ 
*^  For  the   distinguished   honour 
your  majesty  has  conferred  on 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  by 
this  gracious  and  condescending 
visit  to  the  Mansion-house,  suf- 
fer us  to  offer  most  respectfully 
to  your  majesty  the  tribute  of 
our  grateful  and  truly  heartfelt 
acknowledgments. 
"To  be  permitted  at  the  present 
auspicious    period    to    receive 
within  these  walls  our  beloved 
sovereign  as  our  guest,  fills  our 
,  bosoms  with  happiness  and  joy. 
This  is  a  topic,  sire,  on  which 
we  would  naturally  be  disposed 
1821. 


to  dwell.  But  at  so  interesting  a 
moment  our  silence  we  are  con- 
vinced, will    best    speak    our 
emotions.   There  are  occasions^ 
your  majesty  knows,  when  the 
heart  is  too  full  for  utterance^ 
and  when  it  seeks  in  vain  for 
language   to  render  justice  to 
the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  its 
feelingSi 
"  Allow  us,  royal  sire,  with  the 
profoundest  veneration  and  hu» 
mility,  to  tender  to  your  majesty 
our  most  affectionate  welcome ; 
anticipating  your  gracious  for* 
giveness  for  whatever  may  un- 
consciously have  been  omitted 
or  mistaken  in  our  anxiety  to 
signalize  this  memorable   day, 
and  resting  assured  that  your 
majesty's  goodness  will  attri- 
bute such  fatalities  (if  unhappily 
they  have  occurred)  to  any  cause 
rather  than  the  want  on  t)ur 
part  of  the  most  dutiful  and 
devoted  attention  to  your  ma- 
jesty's royaiperson  and  dignity." 
His  majesty,  who  was  dressed 
in  a  full  field  marshal's  uniform, 
repeatedly  bowed  to  the  corpora- 
tion during  the  delivery  of  the 
recorder's  address,  and  when  it 
was  finished  declared  his  intention 
of  knighting  the  recorder  and  the 
sheriffs.     His  excellency  the  lord 
lieut.    immediately  tendered  his 
sword  to  his  majesty  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  king  made  a  motion 
indicative  of  his  intention  toperfbrm 
the  ceremony  with  his  own,  the 
hilt  of  which  he  grasped;  but  as  if 
recollecting  himself,  said  to  the  lord 
mayor,  "  my  lord,  pray  give  me 
yours ;  I  shall  use  the  city  sword 
on  this  occasion.*"  The  lord  mayor 
sensible  of  this  compliment,  im- 
mediately attempted  to  draw,  for 
the  use  of  his  majesty,  the  city 
sword  from  its  scabbard,  but  not 
(P)  ^Qomediatelj 
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itnttiedifttely  Buoc««diD^  fMa  the 
traf  ht  of  the  weapon,  the  kine 
teid,  *«  ril  do  it,  my  lord  mayor,* 
attdhift  majeflty  immediately,  with 
tfHe  ttweep  of  his  army  laid  bare 
die  Aword,  and  perfoftned  the  ce- 
lemotty  of  knighthood  upon  the 
ftentlemen  we  have  named.  The 
king  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
dining-room,  and  took  his  seat 
«pon  aft  elegantly  embroidered 
-ehair  placed  under  a  throne  at 
the  bead  of  a  horse^shoe  table. 
If  is  majesty  bowed  to  the  com- 
pany, and  to  the  elegant  circle  of 
■ftishionable  ladies  who  graced  ^he 
gallerf,  before  the  samptaous  din- 
ner was  uncovered. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  lord  pri- 
Iftiate,  and  his  majesty  then  comle- 
BCettdingly  helped  the  difstinguisb- 
ed  personages  around  him  to  the 
inviting  ingredients  of  the  feast. 

At  the  king's  ts^e  sat,  on  his 
in«^esty*«  right  hand  the  lord 
mayor,  the  Iwd  primate,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Dublin  and  Tuam,  the 
^dke  of  Leinster,  the  marquhises  of 
Donegal  and  Headfoit,  lords  Std- 
mouth,  Maryborough,  and  Emihi- 
killen;  the  chief  justices  of  the 
king's  bench  and  common  pleas, 
tmd  the  chief  baron  of  exchequer. 
On  the  king's  left  sat  his  excellen- 
cy the  lord  lieutenant,  prince  Paul 
Esteihazy,  baron  Fagel,  the  lord 
chancenor,  the  marquisses  of 
Londondeny  and  Conyngham, 
lord  Oriel,  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  admiral  Rowley,  the  mar- 
quis of  Winchester,  and  the  duke 
.  of  Montrose.  They  sat  m  the 
order  we  have  enumerated  them. 

At  the  other  tables  sat  the 
marquisses  of  Graham,  Thomond, 
Waterford,  and  Sligo;  the  lord 
lieutenanfa  brothers,  the  earis  of 
Ormonde,  Clanricarde,  West- 
meath,    Donovghmorei    Meadi| 


Kingnton,  Caritek,  Arran,  Howth^ 
Mountcadhel,  Longford,  Portarw 
lington,  Famham,  and  Mayo;  the 
two  princes  Esterhasy,  Metter- 
nich,  and  Floret;  earls  of  Cloot- 
inel,  Claie,  Belmbre,  LJandafiT, 
O'Neil,  Limerick,  Caledon,  Glen- 
gal,  Errol,  Bective,  and  Powera^ 
court;  lords  Carleton,  Montmor- 
ency, Gort,  Oxmantown,  Stopford, 
Doneraile,  Gafragh,  Clonbrock, 
Valletort,  Fffench  and  several 
other  peers ;  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  bishops  and  judges,  the 
principal  law  officers  of  the  crown; 
the  mayors  of  Cork  and  Derry, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  staff  of 
the  garrison ;  the  officers  On  duty 
at  the  Mansion-house,  and  about 
350  of  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
country,  exclusive  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  who  appeared 
Hi  their  civic  gowns. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  the 
company  sat  down  to  a  sunaptuovn 
dinner,  which  consisted  of  all  tiie 
delicacies  of  the  season,  ierved 
up  in  great  abundance.  As  soon 
as  the  cloth  was  removed, 

The  lord  mayor  rose  «nd  ptt>* 
posed  the  health  of  his  majesty, 
who  had  that  day  honoured  the 
corporation  with  his  presence. 
This  health  was  drank  amid  loud 
acclamations,  which  were  pro- 
tracted for  several  minutes.  The 
king  repeatedly  bowed  to  all 
around  him  during  these  demon- 
strations of  joy,  and  the  band 
struck  up  the  national  anthem  of 
«  God  save  the  king." 

A  variety-  of  toasts  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  but  cluefty  com- 
plimentary to  distinguished  in- 
dividuals were  drank,  tmd  the 
hilarity  of  the  festive  board  was 
kept  up  until  an  early  hour  m  the 
morning  with  a  supply  of  all  the 
exhiliurating.  materials  which  the 
^  ^orperatioa 
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terpoi^tioo  botpitality  so  abun* 
dantly  farnished.  An  alderman 
succeeded  the  lord  mayor,  and  the 
company  subdivided  into  jolly 
groups ;  individual  prejudices  be- 
came thus  excited,  and  some  silly 
fellow,  alike  regardless  of  the 
compact  entered  into  by  his  civic 
master  to  abandon  the  miserable 
and  disgusting  practice  of  pro- 
longing disunion  by  pronouncing 
toasts  only  calculated  to  provoke 
party  feeling,  took  advantage  of 
the  retirement  of  the  good  com* 
pany  among  whom  he  had  spent 
the  evening,  and  let  fly  <<  the  glo- 
rious and  immortal  memory.'* — 
A  gentleman  present  got  up  on 
the  tableland  remonstrated  against 
this  indecency.  The  latter  was, 
however,  ejected;  and  it  is  no 
good  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
Who  remained,  some  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  of  course  parties  to  t  the  com- 
pact for  an  abandonment  of  pitiful 
factious  toasts,  that  they  suffered 
the  real  rioter  who  cast  the  apple 
of  discord  into  the  assembly,  to 
keep  his  place.  The  hour  was 
late,  the  champagne  had  poured 
freely,  and  perhaps  we  ought  not 
to  criticise  too  closely  the  conduct 
of  some  persons  present :  it  was, 
however,  very  exceptionable,  at 
the  close  of  a  meeting  so  re- 
markable ibr  its  peace  and  con- 
cord, and  the  splendour  and  hos« 
pitality  oif  the  occasion. 

The  lord  mayor  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  note  from  sir  Benjamin 
Bloomfield  from  the  Phoenix-park, 
congratulating  hi»  lordship  in  the 
warmest  terms  upon  the  distin- 
guished manner  in  which  he  had 
entertained  the  king  on  the  pre*" 
vious  evening,  and  stating  that 
^*  his  majesty   was  never  before 


treated  so  splendidly  in  the  British 
dominions.**  Sir  Benjamin  added, 
that  *'  the  king  was  pleased,  gra- 
tified, and  delighted**  at  the  re- 
ception he  met  with. 

The  programme  of  the  installap- 
tion  of  the  knights  of  St  Patrick 
shews  that  there  is  no  difference 
of  any  moment  between  it  and  the 
order  of  the  procession  in  1819, 
when  the  last  ceremony  of  instal- 
lation took  place. 

On  the  25th  his  majesty  visited 
the  royal  Dublin  society-house^ 
where  a  splendid  fl^te  champetre 
was  given,  of  which  yre  have  the 
following  account :— * 

**  Preparations  on  the  most  splen- 
did and  extensive  scale  were  made 
by  the  society  to  receive  our  most 
gracious  sovereign  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  to  this  establish- 
ment  yesterday. 

The  lawn  facing  Merrion-square 
was  adorned  by  a  noble  marquee 
for  the  reception  of  the  royal 
guest ;  it  was  fitted  up  with  great 
taste,  and  was  admirably  con- 
trived, at  once  to  exclude  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  the  sun,  and  ad* 
mit  the  requisite  circulation  of 
air.  Within  the  tent  was  a  table 
nobly  decorated  under  a  scarlet 
canopy,  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  king  and  his  suite;  on  the 
right  hand  and  left,  two  very 
beautiful  devices,  one  representing 
the  temple  of  peace,  the  other  the 
temple  of  fame,  surmounted  with 
G^  R.  IV.  and  the  British  arms^ 
&c.  There  were  about  fifty  tents 
placed  in  a  semicircular  form,  and 
in  double  rovfi,  around;  they 
were  suficiently  open  to  render 
them  delightful  retreats;  at  the 
extremity  of  each  nmge  waa 
placed  an  appropriate  standard. 

Three  harpers   robed   in    the 
(P  2)    .  antique 
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antique  garb  of  aiinstrels,  were 
stationed  close  to  the  sovereign's 
tent;  and  a  little  to  the  leu  a 
platform^  fifty-six  feet  by  twen- 
ty-two, was  erected  for  dancers ; 
this  stage  was  adorned  with  a 
deep  border  of  laurel. 

At  half-part  twelve,  joyous  ac- 
clamations from  without  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  our  re- 
vered sovereign,  who  was  received 
with  military  honours  on  his  en- 
trance into  the  court-yard ;  the 
members  of  the  royal  society,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  150,  form- 
ing a  line  on  his  majesty's  right, 
all  conspicuously  decorated  with 
the  insignia  of  "  Welcome  :**  and 
on  the  steps  of  the  grand  entrance, 
the  king  was  received  by  his  ex- 
cellency the  lord  lieutenant  and 
suite,  sir  Matthew  Tiemey,  and 
a  number  of  distinguished  person- 
ages, and  by  a  select  committee 
of  the  society,  in  full  court  dres- 
ses, who  were  deputed  to  usher 
his  majesty  into  the  vice-presi- 
dent's and  secretaries*  building, 
*tent,  &c. 

Nearest  the  royal  carriage,  as 
his  majesty  descended  from  it, 
were  lord  Oriel,  lord  Meath,  lord 
Frankfort,  sir  R.  Shaw,  John 
Leslie  Foster,  esq.  Edward  Tier- 
ney,  esq.  the  right  honourable  G. 
Knox,  Mr.  sergeant  Joy,  A.  C. 
Macartney,  esq.  and  Mr.  Boyd. 

On  the  steps,  and  in  the  hall, 
were  the  earl  of  Donoughmore, 
lord  Kilmaine,  the  hon.  and  rev. 
John  Pomeroy,  sir  George  Shee, 
bart.  sir  William  Stanmer,  bart. 
H.  D.  Grady,  C.  S.  HawOiome, 
John  Pume,  N.  P.  Leader,  and 
A.  C.  Macartney,  esqrs.  colonel 
Hardy,  R.  B.  Bryan,  W.  D,  La 
Touche,  J.  Smith,  and  Walter 
Glascock,  esqrs.  major  Sirr,  &c. 


The  royal  standard  was  raised  in 
the  lawn,  and  the  band  of  the 
43d,  stationed  in  the  court,  played 
"God  save  the  king,"  which 
was  enthusiastically  cheered  firom 
within  and  without.  His  majesty 
ascended  the  steps,  attended  by 
the  duke  of  Montrose,  the  mar- 
quis Graham,  sir  B.  Bloomfield, 
and  other  members  of  the  royal 
household. 

The  king  inspected  with  great 
attention  the  various  apartments 
of  the  noble  building,  the  beauti- 
ful library,  the  elegant  model 
room,  and  museum.  His  majesty 
was  particularly  struck  with  the 
admirable  arrangements  visihle 
throughout,  and  condescended  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the 
Esquimaux  hut,  and  all  its  ap- 
propriate materiel.  After  expres- 
sing  his  admiration  of  all  he  saw, 
and  having  put  several  questions 
to  the  committee  in  a  most  gra« 
cious  and  familiar  manner,  ths 
replies  to  which,  as  they  pointed 
out  the  growing  advantages  to 
Ireland,  which  resulted  from  the 
labours  of  the  society,  peculiarly 
excited  his  majesty's  approha- 
tion,  the  king  descended  to  the 
lawn,  where  a  scene  of  match 
less  splendour  awaited  his  ap- 
proach. 

On  the  28th  a  grand  installa- 
tion of  the  ^knights  of  St.  Patrick 
took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  the 
tutelary  saint  with  all  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  which  belong  to 
such  an  occasion.  The  pro- 
gramme, as  already  stated,  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  in 
1819 ;  the  procession  was  on  the 
former  occasion  a  pedestrian  one 
to  the  cathedral,  and  therefore 
well  calculated  to  gratify  public 
curiosity.     Yesterday  the  knights 
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^ve&t  in  their  carriages ;  the  day 
was  uncommonly  wet,  the  rain 
poured  incessantly,  and  the  n^hole 
effect  of  such  a  procession  was 
lost  upon  the  crowds  without, 
who  endured  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  shower,  to  catch  a  passing 
glimpse  at  the  cavalcade.  Bal- 
conies were  erected  on  the  line  of 
the  procession,  but  the  state  of 
the  weather  prevented  them  from 
being  generally  filled  by  that  de- 
scription of  company  which  would 
have  graced  such  a  spectacle. 
The  papers  of  this  morning  are 
filled  with  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  all  its  heraldic  ac- 
companiments, and  to  them  I 
must  refer  you  for  these  official 
particulars^  The  fact  is,  that 
notwithstanding  the  civility  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  manage, 
ment  of  these  ceremonials,  the 
obstructions  are  so  great  which 
are  cast  in  the  way  of  those  who 
attend  to  describe  public  occur- 
rences from  their  owq  actual  ob- 
servation, by  those  who  are  de- 
puted to  facilitate  them,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  speak  of  de- 
tails with  the  precision  which  a 
better  and  a  wiser  system  of  ma- 
nagement, like  that  pursued,  in 
England,  would  necessarily  en- 
sure. Whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  grandeur  of  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral  —  **  whylome 
when  Ireland  flourished  in  fame," 
it  has  at  present  few  remains  of 
architectural  magnificence.  The 
stone  roof  has  been  taken  down, 
and  timber  rafters  are  substituted 
^-the  walls  and  pillars  were  newly 
whitewashed,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience  of  those 
who  had  to  pass  along  the  nar- 
row avenues  which  connect  the 
upper  passages  called  '*  the  friar's 
walls.*  The  floor  of  the  nave  was 


covered  with  blue  cloth — on  the 
choir  the  same  floor- covering  was 
laid;  the  archbishop's  throne  and 
stall  of  varnished  oak,  were  hung 
with  scarlet  drapery,  fringed  with 
gold,  and  a  rich  carpeting  laid 
upon  the  steps;  elevated  seats 
were  enclosed  along  the  nave^ 
which  were  filled  by  persons  of 
every  class  in  society,  and  the 
choir  wa$  crowded  with  person, 
ages  of  rank  and  distinction, 
n^any  of  them  in  full  court  dresses. 
A  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock 
the  king  arrived  at  the  great 
entrance,  wherie  he  was  received 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  with 
the  minor  canons  and  wholc/choir. 
The  heralds  were  also  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  drums  and  trumpets 
soqnded  a  rgyal  salute.  The  coup 
d^adl  along  the  nave  was  at  this  . 
mon^ent  extremely  beautiful  and 
picturesque;  in  the  front  were 
the  several  ecclesiastical  bodies 
in  the  plain  sacerdotal  habits  of 
their  respective  orders ;  then  some 
of  the  heralds,  whose  gorgeous 
uniforms  burst  upon  the  eye  with 
that  overpowering  confusion  of 
colours  that  revolve  in  a  kaleido- 
scope; after  them  came  the 
esquires,  with  the  elegant  dnd 
tasteful  dress  of  light  blue  silk 
and  white  satin  doublet,  which 
looked  so  simple  and  attractive 
upon  the  privy  councillors  at  the 
coronation ;  they  bore  the  richly 
plumed  helmets  of  their  knights, 
together  with  their  swords  and 
banners.  After  them  came  the 
knights — first  the  newly  created 
knights  for  installation,  and  then 
those  who  had  already  passed 
through  that  ceremony:  these 
were  followed  by  his  majesty, 
whose  dress  of  light  blue  and 
white  satin  was  extremely  beau- 
tiful. The  king  wore  a  hat 
surmounted 
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surmounted  by  a  white  plume, 
shaped  exactly  like  that  he  wore 
at  the  coronation ;  his  long  blue 
satin  train  supported  so  as  to  give 
an  appearance  of  breadth  and 
richness.  This  procession  had  a 
splendid  and  imposing  appearance 
as  it  passed  up  the  nave  and  into 
the  choir.  The  king  took  his  seat 
upon  the  archbishop's  throne,  and 
the  ceremony  of  the  installation 
then  commenced,  and  was  con* 
ducted  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  accounts  published  in  the  pa- 
pers of  this  morning.  The  dis- 
play of  rank  and  beauty  in  the 
choir  presented  a  rich  contrast  to 
the  gloomy  appearance  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  still  more  unin* 
viting  aspect  of  the  crowds  who 
lingered  around  the  cathedral — 

<<  Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  sciene  of  figures  bright. 
As  vheA  tht  setting  smn  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  sommer  even. 
And  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights,  and  fiiiry  dames." 

The  splendid  pageant  lasted 
upwards  of  two  hours,  and  when 
the  whole  was  over,  his  majesty 
returned  to  the  castle,  where  in 
the  evening,  a  splendid  dinner 
was  given  to  the  knights  of  St, 
Patrick." 

On  the  29th  the  university  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  his 
majesty,  at  a  grainl  dinner  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  in  the  exa- 
mination hall.  A  covered  way 
had  been  thrown  up  for  the  royal 
convenience,  and  the  king  alight- 
ed at  the  library  just  before  six 
o'clock.  His  majesty  was  received 
by  the  provost  and  fellows,  ia 
their  dress  gowns.  The  king  was 
then  ushered  into  the  examination 
hall,  where  the  tables  were  laid 
for  dinner.  The  hall  is  a  spacious 
JoftY  room,  tastefully  decorated 
with  wreaths  of  flowers ;  the  walls 


were  in  parts  hung  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  the  floor  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth.    A  superb  plateau 
decorated  the  royal  table,   and 
the   sideboai^ds  blazed  with  the 
brilliant  reflection  from  a  profu* 
sion  of  gorgeous  plate,  arranged 
upon  them  in  the  most  splendid 
manner.    The  organ  gallery  was 
filled  by  ladies  of  the  first  rank 
and  fiaishion,  whose  elegant  dresses 
and    high-crested    plumes     pre- 
sented a  magnificent  covp  d^tsU 
at  the  extremity  of  the  hall.     A 
sumptuous  dinner  was  served  up, 
and  the  king,  after  bowing  to  the 
company,   took  his  teat  in  the 
castle  state  chair,  (which  has  been 
carried  about  to  these  entertain* 
ments  for  his  majesty^s  use.)    Oq 
his  majesty's  right  sat  the  proTOst, 
the  lord  primate,  the  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench,  the  marquis 
of  Headfort,  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Toam.    On 
his  left  were  the  lord  Keqtenant, 
the    archbishop  of   Dnblin,   the 
duke  of  Montrose,  lord  Sidmouth, 
and  the  lord  mayor.    The  fellows 
who  acted  as  stewards  were  Drs* 
Greaves,  Elrington,  Macdoanell, 
and  Singer.    The  usual  college 
grace  was  said  by  Dr.  Loyd.    As 
his  majesty  entered,  the  choir,  in 
full  chorus,  sane  the  following 
anthem,   which,  if  it  be  a  sped* 
men  of  the  poetic  talent  of  the 
university,  must  place  its  preten- 
sions  to  poetical  genius  upon  % 
slender  foundation  indeed: — 

**  Welcome,  welcome,  might  j  Idng ! 
Joj  to  Erin's  isle  yon  bring, 
Pnnce,  with  thee  the  oUfs  eoafii, 
•Neath  whose  shade  fair  science  hjoons ! 
Erin,  in  her  classic  bower. 
Wreaths  for  Uiee  her  emerald  flower— 
For  thee,  whom  gentle  feaoe  attends. 
Ten  tiM>usaQd  welcomes  Erin  sends." 

Whether  it  was  the  poetry  or  the 
fine  music  of  Handel  to  which 
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'Aetie  words  «*evf  adapted,  which 
waa  applauded,  we  know  ih>I  ;  but 
the  chorqt  waa  concluded  amid 
loud  applause. 

As  800Q  as  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved,  aod  J^on  iwkia,  domnty 
sang,  the  provQst  proposed  *^  the 
health  of  his  majesty,'*  which  was 
received  with  reiterated  applause. 
The  next  toast  eommanded  was 
**  the  health  of  the  lord  lieiiten«> 
ant,"  and  the  third  ^*-  the  povoit 
fellows,  aud  prosperity  to  the 
university  of  Dublin/'  The  pro. 
Tost  then  gave  in  succesaioii,  by 
4H)iiimand  of  the  king,  *'  the 
healths  of  the  duke  of  York  and 
the  army,'*  **  the  dukeof  Claieuoe 
and  the  navy,"  "  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  chancellor  of  the 
university,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family."  The  lord  lieuten- 
ant then  rose  and  aaidy  that  he 
bad  it  iQ  command  from  the 
king  to  propose^  ^*  Prosperity  to 
Ireland."  This  toast  was  received 
with  the  loudest  applause.  At 
ten  minutes  past  nine  o'clock,  his 
majesty  withdrew,  after  graciously 
taking  leave  of  the  company*  The 
provost,  on  his  return  from  at* 
tending  his  majesty  to  his  car- 
riage, by  desire  of  the  company, 
took  the  chair  Xthe  king's  state 
chair  having  been  previously  re* 
moved,)  and  the  following  toasts 
were  then  drank  :^-"  the  auspici- 
ous 27th  day  of  August,  which, 
like  the  12th,  17th,  and  23rd,  will 
be  memorable  for  Ireland ;" — "the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  bar;''r— 
"  lord  O'Neil  and  the  trade  of 
Ireland"—*'  the  member  for  the 
University" — "the  lord  mayor  of 
Dublin."  His  lordship  gave^  in 
return,  ^*  the  lord  primate  and  the 
church  of  Ireland."— "The  mem- 
bers for  the  city,  of  Dublin"  con- 
cluded the  toasts ;  |ind  when  the 


clock  bell  struck  ten  the  hall  waa 
cleared*  it  being  contrary  to  tha 
statute^  to  have  lights  after  tbat; 
hour.  About  150  persons  s^ 
down  to  dinner.  The  invitations 
(except  for  his  majesty's  suite) 
were  only  extended  to  such  peers, 
and  others,  who  had  been  educa^ 
ted  at  the  university.  The  com* 
paay  was  therefore  select,  and 
the  attendance  for  from  being 
crowded. 

Sep.  1. — His  majesty  having 
declared  his  determination,  "  wet 
or  dry,"  to  attend  the  races  at 
the  Curragh  yesterday,  the  prepsr 
rations  for  the  king's  receptiout 
wd  the  definitive  arrangements  of 
the  course,  were  carried  on  upon 
a  scale  suitable  to  the  interest  of, 
the  occasion.  Additional  stakes 
were  laid  down  to  enclose  the 
race-grounds  in  front  of  the  standi 
house,  and  a  very  large  silk  stsgid-^ 
ard  was  planted  on  the  roof,  de« 
oorated  with  .the  royal  arms, 
among  which  the  Irish  harp  a|H 
peared  with  peculiar  prominence. 
The  furniture  for  the  kiqg's  apart- 
ment at  the  extremity  of  the 
stand-house  was  elegant  and 
costly,  and  refreshments  of  the 
rarest  kind  were  abundantly  pro- 
vided in  adjoining  apartmenta. 
The  weather,  however,  paid  no 
respect  to  persons;  the  rain, 
which  had  poured  incassantly  since 
the  Sunday,  fell  in  torrents 
throughout  the  whole  of  thepreced* 
ing  morning,  and  the  fine  prospect 
which  the  locality  of  the  Curragh 
affords  was  on  all  sides  dimmed 
by  an  impenetrable  haziness. 
This  state  of  weather,  which  ut- 
terly ruined  the  ground  for  a  race, 
did  not  prevent  multitudes  frofi^ 
assembling  on  the  spot  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning. 

The  staod-bouse  was  tilled  by 
persons 
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persons  of  the  first  rank  and  res- 
pectability; the  terms  of  admis- 
sion made  that  place  select,  foir  a 
new  subscriber  of  fifty  guineas 
was,  we  understood,  only  entitled 
to  five  tickets.  All  the  advan*. 
tages  of  elegance  or  uniformity  of 
dress  in  so  prominent  a  situation 
were  banished  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
wrapped  up  in  any  manner, 
thronged  the  principle  apartment 
of  the  stand-house  (except  the 
king's)  and  balcony.  The  ground, 
which  is  chiefly  a  level  plain  of 
great  extent,  was  so  deep  from 
wetness,  as  to  be  almost  impass- 
able ;  and  the  idea  of  sport  from 
the  races  was,  under  suoh  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  early 
relinquished,  it  being  pretty  clear 
that  the  horse  bearing  the  strong- 
est, not  the  fleetest  character 
must  be  the  winner.  At  a  quar- 
ter before  twelve  o'clock  the 
sounding  of  trumpets  and  bustle 
among  the  military  stationed  on 
the  ground,  notified  the  near  ap- 
proach of  his  majesty :  in  the  dis- 
tance a  plain  travelling  carriage 
and  four  was  seen  advancing  with 
great  rapidity,  attended  by  some 
lancers,  but  chiefly  by  a  con- 
course of  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
who  se^ed  put  to  their  quickest 
speed  to  keep  up  with  the -caval- 
cade. The  king,  who  was  in  the 
carriage,  had  left  the  Phoenix-park 
at  twenty  minutes  before  nine 
o'clock,  where  he  was  joined  by 
col.  Talbot,  the  Messrs.  Grattans, 
Mr.  0*Connell,  and  a  number  of 
gentlemen  with  banners  and  me- 
dals, who  escorted  his  majesty  on 
the  part  of  the  county,  to  Cel- 
bridge,  where  they  were  relieved 
by  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  the 
Kildare  gentlemen,  who  then  con-: 
fiucted  the  king  to  the  Curragh. 


His  majesty  repeatedly  expressed 
his  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for 
their  attention  under  all  the  dis- 
couraging circumstances  of  the 
weather,  and  expressed  concern 
for  their  exposure  to  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  morning. 

Tlie  weather  at  length  becoming 
somewhat  more  favourable,  the 
races  commenced ;  but  the  state 
of  the  ground  entirely  spoiled  the 
cruel  sport. ,  His  majesty  with-* 
drew  at  half-past  two,  attended 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  on 
horseback. 

After  a  visit  to  the  seats  of  one 
or  two  of  the  nobility  in  the  vici. 
nity  of  Dublin,  his  majesty  em- 
barked on  the  3rd,  at  Dunleary, 
for  England.  The  road  leading  to 
Dunleary  was  crowded  from  au 
early  hour,  by  an  immense  num- 
ber of  persons,  male  and  female, 
all  eagerly  anxious  to  get  a  last 
look  at  their  king  before  he  finally 
quitted  the  Irish  shore.  The  day 
was  uninterruptedly  fine. 

By  ten  o'clock  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  a  jaunting  car  or 
vehicle  of  any  description  could 
be  procured,  and  the  drivers  of 
the  few  that  were  to  be  met  with 
returning  to  town,  raised  the  prices 
of  their  fare  as  the  day  advanced. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  king's- 
road,  at  the  outer  pier  of  Dunlea* 
ry  harbour,  an  elegant  paviliop 
had  been  erected.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  five  pillars,  each  encir- 
cled with  evergreens.  Foldings 
of  crimson  drapery  ran  round  the 
top,  and  at  each  corner  a  small 
pillar  was  raised,  from  which  four 
white  flags  floated  gaily  in  the 
wind ;  one  exhibited  the  shamrock 
in  its  proper  colour,  another  the 
rose,  the  third  the  thistle,  and  the 
fourth  the  three  emblems  united^ 
A  pole  was  also  raised  for  one  side 
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of  the  royal  marquee,  from  which 
the  flag  was  to  be  hoisted  on  his 
majesty's  entrance.  The  pavilion 
was  surmounted  by  the  British 
crown,  richly  gilt.  The  floor  was 
boarded ;  over  it  was  spread  some 
blue  cloth,  and  over  that  a  rich 
and  beautiful  carpet ;  the  descent 
from  the  pavilion  to  the  water*s 
edge  was  also  covered  with  car- 
peting to  match ;  and  a  large 
platform  of  wood,  covered  with 
scarlet  cloth,  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pavilion,  to  facili- 
tate the  ascent  to  it,  and  on  which 
his  majesty  was  to  step  on  his 
alighting  from  his  carriage.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  pier  the  royal 
flag  was  hoisted.  The  deputa- 
tion from  the  gentlemen  of' the 
country  were  ranged  on  the  south 
side  of  the  pavilion,  dressed  in 
their  visitation  costume,  with  pink 
silk  scarfs,  and  wands,  bearing 
favours  of  pink  ribband,  'or  pink 
banners,  with  appropriate  mottos 
or  devices.  The  gentlemen  form- 
ing the  deputation  from  the  city 
were  ranged  on  the  west  side, 
dressed  also  in  appropriate  cos- 
tume, and  wearing  sky-blue  silk 
scarfs,  and  wands,  &c.  His 
majesty  did  not  leave  the  park  so 
early  as  was  expected.  It  was 
Apt  until  one  o'clock  that  he  set 
forward  on  his  tour  into  the 
country  of  Wicklow,  intending  to 
stop  at  the  seat  of  lord  Powers- 
court. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  seven 
o'clock  a  courier,  announced  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  the  approach 
of  his  majesty;  in  a  few  minutes 
an  ofHcer  of  the  lancers  was  seen 
coming  at  full  speed;  he  had 
scarce  arrived  at  the  tent  when  a 
number  of  gentlemen  rode  in  at 
full  gallop,  with  their  hats  off,  and 
prying — '*  the  king,  the  king."    ^ 


troop  of  lancers  preceded  his 
majesty's  carriage,  which  was 
surrounded  by  the  officers  of  bis 
staff;  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were 
seen  waving  in  every  direction, 
and  the  shouts  that  reverberated 
along  the  hills  were  almost  enough 
to  "  shake  earth  to  its  centre.* 
His  majesty,  on  alighting,  waA  re*' 
ceived  by  his  excellency  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  lord  mayor,  and 
the  distinguished  and  noblecharac- 
ters  who  had  assembled  at  the 
royal  tent.  When  his  majesty 
entered  the  tent,  the  royal  flag 
was  immediately  hoisted  over  it ; 
and  this  being  a  signal  to  the 
sloops  of  war,  who  were  to  con- 
voy his  majesty  at  the  king's  arrival 
at  the  pier,  a  royal  salute  wm 
fired  from  the  vessels,  which  was 
answered  by  the  ovierpowering 
and  deafening  shouts  of  myriads 
of  spectators,  who  thronged  the 
hills  around  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

The  following  address  was  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  by  the  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin,  at  the  moment, 
of  his  embarkation — 
"To    his    majesty    George    the 
fourth,  king  of  the  United  King« 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

"  Most  gracious  sovereign, 
"  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  assembled  on  an  oc- 
casion, with  one  exception,  the 
most  interesting  which  has  ever 
occurred  to  the  Irish  people, 
beg  leave  to  approach  your  ma- 
jesty with  feelings  of  respect, 
gratitude,  and  love,  to  which 
no  language  can  do  justice — 
feelings  arising  from  a  con- 
sciousness, that  your  majesty's 
paternal  solicitude  to  promote 
and  cherish  the  spirit  of  chris- 
tian charity  amongst  all  classes 
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•f  your  majesty's  Irish  subjects, 
bas  ID  a  few  short  weeks  ac- 
complished more  for  their  weL 
iare  and  happness  than  had 
been  effected  in  the  six  preced- 
ing centuries. 

^^Your  majesty  came  amongst  us; 
at  your  approach  discord  ceased, 
and  every  prejudice  fled.  Your 
majesty  has  banished  every  bad 
passion,  and  united  six  millions 
•  of  a  grateful  people  in  a  bond 
of  brotherly  love  to  one  another, 
and  of  affectionate  attachment 
to  your  majesty^s  person  and 
throne. 

*^  We  know  and  feel  that  we  have 
iaithfully  described  the  happy 
effects  produced  by  your  majes- 
ty's presence  and  kindness 
amongst  your  Irish  subjeots; 
and  we  confidently  predict  that 
tiie  rictory  which  your  majesty 
haa  tb«s  obtained  over  the  dis^^ 
sentions  and  prejudices  of  ages, 
will  be  deemed  the  most  impor* 
tant  ever  achieved  by  any  Bri- 
tish king,  and  will  contribute 
more  materially  than  any  event 
ID  the  British  annals,  to  the 
strength  of  the  emfMre,  and  the 
prosperity  of  all  your  majesty's 
subjects. 

^  Confident  that  such  will  be  the 
fruits  of  yowr  majesty's  labours, 
for  the  welfare  of  our  country, 
we  have  determined  to  erect  an 
appropriate  structure  to  express 
these  our  feelings,  and  to  con- 
vey to  posterity  a  just  impres- 
sion of  the  glorious  and  blood- 
less victory  obtained  by  your 
majesty  over  every  bad  passion 
— a  victory  much  more  de- 
serving of  Uie  laurel  crown  now 
most  respectfully  presented  to 
your  majesty  (and  intended, 
with  all  hurfiiHty,  to  be  re- 
placed by  onex>f  emeralds,)  than 


any  one  of  those  blood-sftained* 
triumphs  which  have  heretofcure 
been  honoured  with  the  wreatli 
of  the  conqueror. 
*^  Fully  impressed  with  the  groat  • 
and  lasting  benefits  conferred 
upon  us  by  your  majesty's  gra-» 
cious  visit,  we  cannot  witness 
your  majesty's  departure  from 
amongst  us  without  feelings  of 
the    deepest    regret — feeUngs 
which  could  not  admit  of  cod* 
solation,    were  it  not  for  tko 
hope  fondly  entertained,  that 
your  majesty  will  confer  a  like 
honour  on  your  affectionate  and 
grateful   people  of  Ireland  aa 
frequently  as  shal)  be  consis- 
tent with   the  necessity  for  the 
royal  presence  in  other  parts  ot 
your  majesty's  empire." 
Mr.  O'Conneil,  aocompanied  by  a 
deputation  of  ten  other  gentlemen^ 
presented  a  laurel  crown  to  his 
majesty.    The  learned  gentleman, 
on  his  knee,  presented  the  crown 
to  his  majesty.    His  name    was> 
announced  by  lord  Sidmouth.  Tho 
sovereign  was  pleased  to  notice 
him  in  the  most  marked  and  con-r 
descending  manner.     He  shook 
his  hand,  and  accepted  the  ap-i 
propriate  tribute  with  dignity  and 
affection. 

Before    descending    the    slip 

which  led  to  the  side  of  the  ves-t 

sel,   the    king    addressed    those 

around   him,    with    considerable 

emotion  in  these  words  :  — 

"My  friends!  when 4  arrived  in 

this  beautiful  country,  my  heart 

overflowed  with  joy — it  is  now 

depressed  with  sincere  sorrow  j 

I  never  felt  sensations  of  more 

delight  than   since  I   came  to 

Ireland. — I   cannot  expect    to 

to  meet  any  superior,  nor  many 

equal  till  I  have  the  happiness 

to  see  you  again.     Whenever 
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AH  opportunity  offers,  wherein 

I  can  serve  Ireland,  I  shall  seize 

on  it  vith  eagerness.     I   am 

a  man  of  few  words. — Short 

adieus  are  best,    (jod  bless  you 

all  my  friends,God  bless  you  alL" 

Lord  Sidmouth  also  addressed 

the  following   letter  to  the  lord 

lieutenant  on  tlie  occasion  of  his 

majesty's  departure  :— 

Dublin  Castle,  Sept.  3,  1821. 
My  lord;— The    time    of    the 
king's  departure  from  Ireland  be* 
ing  arrived,  I    am    commanded 
by  his  majesty  to  express  his  en* 
tire  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  persons  acting  in  civil 
and  military   situations,    in  the 
city  of  Dublin  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, have  performed  their  several 
duties,  durmg  the  period  of  his 
majesty's  residence  in  this  part  of 
the    kmgdom.     His   majesty    is 
pleased  to  consider  that  to  your 
excellency  his   acknowledgments 
are  particularly  due ;   he  is  con- 
scious how  much  be  owes  to  your 
excellency's    attentions   and   ar- 
rangements;    and    his    majesty 
gladly  avails  himself  of  this  occa- 
sion of  declaring  the  high  sense 
which  he  entertains  of  the  ability, 
temper,  and  firmness,  with  which 
your  excellency  has  uniformly  ad- 
ministered the  great  trust  which 
he  has  placed  in  your  hands.     I 
am  further  commanded  to  state, 
that  the  testimonies  of  dutiful  and 
affectionate  attachment  which  his 
majesty    has  received   from    all 
classes   and  descriptions   of   his 
Irish   subjects,    have    made    the 
deepest  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  that  he  looks  forward  to  the 
period  when  he  shall  revisit  them 
with  the  strongest  feelings  of  sa- 
tisfaction.     Hi^     majesty  trusts 
that  in  the  mean  time,  not  only 


the  spirit  of  loyal  union,  whicH 
now  so  generally  exists,  will  re- 
main unabated  and  unimpaired, 
but  that  every  cause  of  irritaiioa 
will  be  avoided  and  discounte- 
nanced, mutual  forbearance  and 
g^od  will  observed  and  encoi^a* 
raged,  and  security  be  thus  af- 
forded for  the  continuance  of  that 
concord  amongst  themselves^ 
which  is  not  less  essential  to  his 
majesty's  happiness  than  to  thei^ 
own,  and  which  it  has  been  the 
chief  object  of  his  majesty,  during 
his  residence  in  this  country,  to 
cherish  and  promote.  His  ma- 
jesty well  knows  the  generosity 
and  warmth  of  heart  which  dis« 
tinguish  the  character  of  his  faiths 
ful  people  in  Ireland;  and  he 
leaves  them  with  a  heart  full  of 
affection  towards  them,  and  with 
the  confident  and  gratifying  per-^ 
suasion  that  this  parting  admonU 
tion  and  injunction  of  their  sove* 
reign  will  not  be  given  in  vain.-^ 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  truth  and  regard,  my  loi^, 
your  excellency's  most  obedient^ 
and  faithful  servant, 

SlDMOUTii. 

'f  His  excellency  the 

lord  lieutenant." 

The  royal  squadron  set  sail  from 
Dunleary  harbour  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  5th,  and  proceeded 
within  the  banks  to  near  X^lck- 
low,  when  the  wind  came  directly 
round,  and  headed  them,  so  that 
they  could  not  possibly  get  through 
the  Swash-«»this  is  the  name  of 
the  deep  water  between  the  Kish 
bank  and  Arjilow  bank,  and  is  so 
narrow,  that,  to  guide  mariners,  • 
there  are  two  light-houses  built 
on  Wicklow  Head,  which  must  be 
both  brought  in  a  line  to  the  eye  of 
the  helmsman,  in  order  to  give  a 
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right  direction  to  the  vessel,  lest 
she  might  touch  on  either  of  the 
banks.  The  squadron,  therefore, 
was  obliged  to  put  about,  and  at 
five  p.  m.  on  Wednesday  came  to 
its  old  moorings  in  Dunleary  har- 
bour,  after  having  been  at  sea 
seven  hours. 

A  great  portion  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Dublin  was  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  entire  of 
Thursday,  at  the  New  Pier,  and 
the  number  of  boats  freighted  with 
beauty  and  fashion  gave  an  in* 
terest  and  animation  to  a  scene, 
which,  with  one  exception,  (the 
bay  of  Naples)  is  not  to  be 
equalled  in  Europe.  His  majesty 
remained  on  deck  for  the  most 
part  of  the  day,  and,  as  on 
xuesday,  amused  himself  with 
some  success,  by  fishing.  His 
majesty  sat  fbr  a  considerable 
time  on  a  sofa  on  deck,  that  he 
night  eratify  the  numerous  parties 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
crowded  in  boats  about  the  yacht, 
by  showing  himself.  The  day  was 
uncommonly  fine,  and  the  view  of 
the  Wicklow  and  Dublin  moun- 
tains ^  including  Kilciney  hill  and 
obehsk,  was  grand,  as  seen  from 
the  bay. 

When  his  majesty's  squadron 
lay  at  anchor,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, at  King's-town  harbour,  a 
beautiful  rainbow,  of  the  most 
vivid  colours,  appeared  elevated 
above  the  horizon,  its  arch  encir- 
cling the  royal  squadron.  A  poor 
woman  who  sat  on  the  rocks,  and 
who  had  been  anxiously  looking 
at  the  ships,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  that  "  harbinger  of  bright 
days,"  exclaimed,  "  Well^  there's 
the  first  Irish  rainbow  he  ever 
saw.'' 

On  Friday  the  seventh,  about 


half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afiter^ 
noon,  a  movement  was  observed 
in  the  royal  squadron,  at  King^s^ 
town  pier,  (Dunleary),  when  the 
flotilla  stood  out  to  sea,  and  passed 
the  promontory  of  Bray  in  a  short 
time,  under  a  smart  breeze.  His 
majesty  remained  on  deck,  and 
with  his  usual  condescension 
bowed  most  gracefully,  took  off 
his  travelling  bonnet,  and  saluted 
in  a  particularly  affectionate  man-> 
ner,  all  the  spectators  who  were 
assembled  on  the  waiU  and  in  the 
numerous  boats  with  which  the 
harbour  was  crowded,  to  witness 
t\ie  termination  of  the  most  en* 
dearing  visit  in  the  annals  of  mo-* 
dern  Ireland.  •  The  scene  was 
highly  affecting  and  interesting. 
It  was  like  the  parting  of  a  kind 
father  from  his  children.  The 
guns  at  the  battery  fired  a  royal 
salute.  During  the  entire  of  the 
day,  the  pier  was  the  resort  of  a 
number  of  persons,  including  many 
from  the  city,  all  anxiously  lookr 
ing  towards  the  royal  squadron, 
until  the  gathering  shades  of  the 
evening  hid  them  from  their  view. 
As  the  evening  advanced,  the  royal 
squadron  appeared  to  be  making 
their  way  in  fine  style,  right  in  the 
direction  of  Holyhead ;  and  at 
that  twilight  hour,  whilst  they 
were  yet  discernible  to  the  ad- 
miring and  anxious  spectators, 
"  distinct  but  distant ;"  the  effect 
produced  by  their  "  gallant  bear- 
ing" was  fine  beyond  description. 
The  royal  squadron  had  reached 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  land's- 
end,  when,  from  the  boisterous 
state  of  the  weather,  it  wasobliured 
to  put  about,  and  return  to  Miiford 
Haven,  where  it  arrived  four  p.  m. 
on  Wednesday,  the  14th.  A| 
fiye  next  morning  his  majesty 
landed. 
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landed,  amidst  the  cheers  of  thou-  quently,  and  looked  remarkably 

Bands  of  spectators.     A  band  of  well.    Three  carriages  were  landed 

music  was  in  attendance,  which  from  the  fleet,  one  of  which  was 

played  several  national  airs,  and  his  majesty's  private  one,  and  in 

nis  majesty  appeared  to  receive  a   short  time  his  majesty  drove 

the  marked  attention  which  was  off,  with  his  attendants,  for  Lon- 

paid    to  his   royal  person,   with  don. 
jnuch  gratitude.    He  bowed  fire- 


THE 
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HIS  majesty,  having  determined 
upon  visiting  iiis  German  domi- 
nions, the  Gazette  of  the  18  th 
of  September  announced  his  in- 
tentioii,  and  the  provision  made 
for  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  during  his  absence,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

*^  At  the  court  at  Carlton- 
house,  the  17th  of  September, 
1821 ;  present,  the  king*s  most 
excellent  majesty  in  council. 

His  majesty  in  council  this  day 
declaring  his  intention  of  going  out 
of  the  kingdom  for  a  short  time, 
was  pleased  to  nominate  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  be  lords  justices 
for  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment during  his  majesty's  ab- 
sence : — 

His  royal  highness  Frederick 
duke  of  York. 

Charles  lord  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

John  earl  of  Eldon,  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

^    Dudley  earl  of  Harrowby,  lord 
president. 

John  earl  of  Westmorland,  lord 
privy  seal. 

James  duke  of  Montrose,  mas- 
ter of  the  horse. 

Arthur  duke  of  Wellington, 
master.general  of  the  ordnance. 

Charles  Ingoldsby  marquis  of 
Winchester,  groom  of  the  stole. 

George  James  marquis  Choi* 
mondeley,  lord  Stewart  of  his  ma- 
jesty's household. 


Robert  marquis  of  London- 
derry, one  of  his  majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state. 

Henry  earl  Bathurst,  another 
of  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  state. 

Charles  Chetwynd  Talbot  earl 
Talbot,  lieutenant-general  and  ge- 
neral-governor of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland. 

Robert  Banks  earl  of  Liverpool, 
first  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 

Robert  viscount  Melville,  first 
commissioner  of  the  admiralty. 

Henry  viscount  Sid  mouth,  ano^ 
ther  of  his  majesty's  principal  se- 
cretaries of  state. 

William  lord  Maryborough,- 
master  of  the  mint. 

The  right  honourable  Nicholas 
Vansittart,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

The  right  honourable  Charles 
Bathurst,  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster;  and 

The  right  honourable  Frederick 
John  Robinson,  treasurer  of  the 
navy.*' 

On  the  24th  of  September  the 
king  left  Carlton-house  for  Rams- 
gate,  escorted  by  lancers.  The 
weather  during  the  forenoon  being 
remarkably  fine,  several  thousand 
persons  of  all  descriptions,  among 
whom  were  numbers  of  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
some  in  barouches  and  gigs,  and 
others  on  foot,  proceeded  from 
Woolwich^  Blackheath,  Eltham, 

and 
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tiid  placM  adjacent,  and  placed 
themselves  on  different  parts  of 
the  road.  The  high  hedge  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road  was 
covered  with  spectators ;  and  se- 
veral carriages,  filled  with  com- 
pany, were  placed  on  the  common 
on  ^he  other  side.  The  soldiers 
continued  under  arms  until  about 
a  quarter  before  two  o'clock,  when 
ktk  orderly  dragoon  came  galloping 
along  the  road,  with  information 
that  the  Jcing  was  approaching; 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  his 
majesty  came  up  in  hift  travelling 
cairiage,  attended  by  an  escort  of 
dragoons.  In  the  mean  time  a 
royal  salute  was  fired  from  the 
lluns  in  the  Artillery-ground,  the 
f)fficers  took  their  proper  stations 
in  the  line,  the  soldiers  presented 
%Tms,  the  bands  strack  up  the  na- 
tional anthem  of  "  God  save  the 
iting,^  and  the  colours  were  lower- 
^  as  his  majesty -passed.  At  the 
'tame  time  all  the  spectators  testi- 
tted  their  loyalty,  the  gentlemen 
%y  taking  on  their  hats,  and  the 
ladies  by  waving  their  handker- 
"Chiefs.  His  majesty  seemed 
iiigMy  gratified  by  this  mark  of 
Ye»peetful  attention :  he  frequently 
took  off  the  travelling  cap  which 
^e  wore,  and  bowed  roost  graci- 
^nsly  from  his  carriage-window  to 
the  assembled  multitude.  The 
troops  and  the  spectators  re- 
mained in  the  places  which  they 
occupied  until  the  ro^al  carriage 
Was  out  of  sight,  by  passing  to  the 
tp6^er  side  of  the  hill ;  the  troops 
Were  then  marched  to  their  respec- 
trre  quarters,  and  the  different 
gfonpsof  company  retired  to  their 
bomes. 

His  majesty  changed  horses  at 
Dartford,  where  the  16th  dragoons 
attended.  He  was  met  on  the 
-road  by  the  West  Kent  militia^  as 


well  as  by  sevend  gentlemen  im 
horseback,  and  parties  in  car*- 
riages ;  and  the  56th,  tlie  sappers 
and  miners,  a^d  the  royal  marines, 
were  in  the  city,  attended  by  theif 
bands,  and  formed  a  guard  «C 
honour. 

The  preparations  made  at  Caa«- 
terbury  to  give  effect  to  the  recep- 
tion of  his  majesty,  on  his  en^- 
trance,  were  very  extensive.  By 
twelve  o'clock,  the  doorways  and 
Windows  of  almost  every  house  in 
the  long  main  street,  were  nearly 
literally  covered  with  fresh  and 
large  oak  boughs.  The  street 
was  covered  with  new  gravdL 
There  were  several  colours  sus- 
pended from  different  windows,  as 
Well  as  various  banners,  and  cm 
some  of  the  latter  were  sundry  in* 
scripdons;  and,  by  the  sane 
hour,  the  East  Kent  yeomanry 
(another  division  of  the  corps), 
under  the  command  of  sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU,  baronet,  M.  P.,  were 
in  attendance,  fully  equipped* 
They  soon  afterwards  proceeded 
along  the  road,  to  take  up  their 
stations,  and  thence  marched  to 
meet  his  majesty  on  his  approach. 
They  were  accompanied  by  various 
private  gentlemen  on  horseback. 

The  crowds  assembled,  of  ladies 
as  v^ll  as  gentlemen,  to  meet  his 
majesty,  were  immense.  The  cor- 
poration were  in  attendance  soon 
after  noon,  but  it  was  intimated  to 
them  that  time  Would  prevent  his 
maiesty  from  receiving  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  the  dutiful  ad- 
dresses of  his  loyal  subjects* 

Extensive  preparations  also  were 
made  at  Ramsgate  for  the  king's 
reception. 

The  principal  streets  were  cover- 
ed with  fine  gravel,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  and  gardens  were 
stripped  of  their  shrubs  and  fiowers 

to 
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to  form  festoons,  arches,  and  other 
decorations,  the  foliage  of  which, 
paving  with  the  wind,  had  a  beau- 
tiful effect.  The  influx  of  the 
people  into  the  town  was  prodi- 
gious, the  roads  leading  to  it  being 
covered  with  pedestrians,  and  car. 
riages  of  every  description,  not 
only  from  Margate,  Broadstairs, 
and  other  parts  of  the  adjacent 
'  coast,  but  from  the  distant  points 
of  the  interior  of  the  county. 

The  embarkation  of  his  majesty 
took  place  on  the  25th,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  must  prove  to 
him  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
the  people  of  that  place  and  its 
neighbourhood.  His  majesty  left 
the  residence  of  sir  William  Curtis 
about  half-past  ten,  in  an  open 
landau,  accompanied  by  lord 
Liverpool,  the  marquis  Conyng- 
ham,  sir  William  Curtis,  &c.  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  pier 
or  (Trinity)  house,  where  the  fol- 
lowing address  was  presented. 
/*  To  the  king's  most  excellent 

majesty. 
"  We,  your  majesty's  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  dlie  inhabitants 
and  visitors  of  the  town  of 
Ramsgate  and  its  vicinity,  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  approach 
your  majesty's  most  sacred 
person,  to  testify  the  unfeigned 
joy  and  happiness  which  we  this 
day  experience,  by  your  ma- 
jesty's having  most  graciously 
condescended  to  honour  us  with 
your  royal  presence. 
<<  That  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
to  your  majesty's  continental 
dominions,  you  may  shortly  re- 
turn to  continue  your  reign  for 
many  many  years,  over  a  loyal 
and  happy  people,  is  our  most 
ardent  wish." 
Of  his  majesty's  answer,  read 


by  himself,  the  following  is  tlitf 
substance : — 

**  I  receive  with  great  satisfaction 
the  loyal  and  dutiful  address  of 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of 
Ramsgate,  as  well  as  the  ge« 
neral  testimony  of  attachment 
and  affection  from  all  classes  of 
my  subjects.     I  am  leaving  my 
dominions   for  a  short  period 
only,  and  thank  you  for  your 
cordial  wishes  for  my  return. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
been  in  this  attractive  place,  and 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  the  last." 
In  a  few  minutes  his  majesty 
proceeded  by  the  boarded  platform 
to  the  barge,  into  which,  as  he  de- 
scended, he  took  off  his  cap,  re- 
peatedly placed,  his  hand  to  hi» 
breast,  and  bowed  with  the  most 
condescending  familiarity  to  the 
assembled  thousands   who  lined 
the  pier.     In  the  same  manner  he 
continued  bowing  until   he   had 
nearly  reached  the  Royal  George^ 
which  he  ascended  at  precisely 
eleven  o'clock.      A  royal  salute 
was   immediately  fired  from  the 
pier,  and  the  sloops  of  war  which 
were  to   accompany  his  ms^esty 
observed  the  same  respectful  cere- 
mony.   At  a  quarter  after  eleven 
o'clock,  the  royal  yacht  was  under 
way,  and  not  veering,  was  gene- 
rally understood  to  proceed  for 
Calais.     Before  one  o'clock,  the 
whole  of  the  royal  squadron  was 
almost  out  of  sight,  and  as  the 
wind  was  in  the  most  favourable 
point  for  the  French  coast,  it  was 
calculated  to  reach  Calais  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  William   Curtis, 
proceeded  to  Calais  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  with  the  baggage  of 
his   majesty,    and   also  for  the 
purpose 
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l^tuffioM  of  regulating  the  mode  of 
travelling  most  conformable  to  the 
h>yal  wishes. 

His  majesty  disembarked  safely 
lit  Oalais,  at  half-past  four  o  clock, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the 
honours  which  the  French  autho- 
rities had  it  in  their  power  to  de- 
monstrate. There  not  being  suf- 
ficient water  in  the  harbour  to 
permit  the  entrance  of  large  ves- 
sels, his  majesty  went  on  shore  in 
one  of  the  pilot-boats,  attended 
by  different  personages  of  his  suite. 
On  his  landing  he  saluted  the 
multitude  of  persons,  French  and 
English,  assembled  to  witness  his 
krrivah  with  that  peculiar  grace 
and  stability  for  which  he  is  justly 
proverbial,  and  which  were  never 
displayed  to  greater  advantage 
than  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
After  walking  some  distance  on 
the  pier,  he  ascended  his  carriage, 
which  had  been  some  timef  in  wait- 
ing for  him,  and  proceeded  at  a 
very  slow  pace  (by  his  own  ex- 
press orders)  to  Dessein's  hotel. 
The  streets  in  the  course  of  his 
progress  had  been  .previously 
covered  with  fine  sand,  and  the 
ivhole  way  was  lined  with  the  mi- 
litary, (the  find  regiment),  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  French  service, 
commanded  by  the  duke  de  Ceres, 
which  of  course  presented  arms, 
and  showed  his  majesty  every 
inark  of  respect.  The  king  ap- 
peared delighted  with  his  recep- 
tion ;  and  the  number  of  liis  sub- 
^'ects  who  greeted  him  in  a  foreign 
and  with  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  loyalty,  could  not  fail  to 
heighten  the  pleasure  which  he 
seemed  to  experience.  In  the 
evenings  at  eight  o'clock^  his  ma- 
jesty entered  the  theatre^  and 
short  as  was  the  notice,  much 
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praise  is  due  to  the  mabager  for 
the  arrangements  he  had  made. 

His  majesty  sat  in  the  centre^ 
in  front  of  the  box.  Go  his  left 
was  the  French  general  the  mar- 
quis de  Jumillac,  in  fall  costume ; 
and  on  his  rights  the  venerable 
duke  de  Chartre.  On  the  king's 
entrance  the  whole  house  rose  si- 
multaneously, and  the  orchestra 
struck  up  our  national  anthem, 
''  God  save  the  king,"  which  was 
admirably  performed,  and  the 
words  sung  enthusiastically  by  the 
whole  audience,  both  French  and 
English.  Shouts  of  applause  fol* 
lowed,  and  a  universal  encore  rang 
through  the  house.  His  majesty^ 
however,  who  was  evidently  most 
sensibly  affected  by  the  feelings 
evinced  towards  him  in  a  foreign 
land,  mentioned  that  he  wished  to 
decline  its  repetition.  The  audi-" 
ence  understood  him,  and  after 
another  hearty  congratulation,  they 
took  their  seats,  and  the  perform-^ 
ance  proceeded.  Gn  retiring,  his 
majesty  gracefully  saluted  the  au-^ 
dience,  and  lefl  the  houte  univer* 
sally  applauded. 

The  next  morning  he  set  out 
for  Lisle,  and  from  thence  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  arrived  on  the 
27th. 

At  CapeU  department  Du  Nord^ 
his  majesty,  on  his  road  to  Brus* 
sels,  was  received'  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished manner  by  the  French 
military  and  civil  authorities. 
There  was  a  general  expression 
of  respect  from  the  English,  of 
**  God  bless  your  majesty !  May 
your  majesty  enjoy  a  long  and 
happy  reign.  To  which  the  king 
replied,  by  thanks  most  fecdingly 
uttered,  and  reoeated  d>ei3ance8. 
His  majesty  looked  exteemely 
well,  and  seemed' delighted  and 
(Q)  surprised 
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surprmed  to  receive  wann  and  sin- 
cere coDgratttlationa  in  his  own 
language  where  he  little  expected 
it/  for  there  are  very  few  English 
TesMents  there.  Nine  English 
cheers,  to  which  the  French  added 
«  cordial  chorus,  were  the  final 
salute.  The  mayor  and  all  the 
4Uithorities  Were  present,  and  sa«- 
luted,  and  it  must  not  be  omitted, 
that,  from  amidst  the  French 
clergy,  one  gentleman  stepped 
forwaord,  and,  in  good  English, 
said,  he  was  happy  on  his  native 
soil  to  thank  his  majesty,  which 
he  did  with  sincere  gratitude,  on 
behalf  of  his  brethren  and  himself, 
for  the  aupport  and  protection 
they  had  raeeived  in  England,  and 
he  devottUy  prayed  his  majesty 
might  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  reign. 
TfaA  king  thanked  tilie  gentleman 
iathe  most  cordial  uoanner  finr  his 
good  wishes. 

On  the  28th  he  dined  with  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  at  the 
palace  of  Lacken,  a  short  distance 
fitom  the  ^pttaL  His  mi^esty 
pcooeeded  to  tihe  palace  of  his 
royal  brother,  atteaided  in  the 
same  carriage  by  lord  Clan- 
cavty,  our  aBrimasador  at  the  Bel* 
gian  courts  and  the  marquis  of 
Conyngham.  On  the  29  th  his 
ttuesty  dined  in  hii^  apartments^ 
and  honoured  the  theatre  with 
his  presence  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Bernard^  the  inanagerof  the  opera, 
cnmponed  a  little  «c6aaional  piece, 
emitted  VReurmtse  ArritoeHy  to  ce- 
lebrata  the  visit  of  his  Britannic 
BM)esty  to  the  Brussels  opera  on 
Ike  29th  of  Sepeember.  A  mul- 
titude of  oompiimenta,  more  or 
leas  adroitly  inisodnced,  found, 
an  mig^t  be  expected,  a  place  in 
this  WMtdefMe.  The  B^ffic  jour* 
id(  quotes  the  fi^knring  verses  as 


among  the  most  elegant,  and  beaC 
adapted  to  the  occasion  :-— 

"  Tons  let  ans  par  le  pbunr 
<<IUimU,  Tame  enivree, 
''Nous  boiroDs  au  80u\^nir 
**  De  cette  henreose  journee." 

What  signifies  rhyme  when  the 
sentiment  is  so  a-propos?  But 
the  great  exertion  of  ingenuity 
was  reserved  for  the  pantomime 
which  followed  the  vaudeville. 
Of  it  the  reader  may  judge  by 
one  of  its  pictures  which  the  jour- 
nalist eulogizes  : — "  A  gardener  * 
says  he,  "  arrives  with  a  large 
basket  of  flowers,  which,  at  the 
moment  he  presents  it,  opens,  and 
out  leaps  a  pretty  little  cupid, 
dressed  — ^Guess,  reader,  how !) 
— "  as  an  Euglish  officer ! !  !* 

On  the  30th  he  repaired  to  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  to  attend  a  re- 
view of  troops,  and  to  witness,  in 
company  with  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, a  mimic  representation  of 
the  battle  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Napoleon,  and  restored  the 
Bourbons.  Thence  he  proceeded 
through  Namur,  Liege,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Dusseldorf,  to  Han- 
over, at  which  latter  place  he  ar- 
rived on  Monday,  October  the 
8th.  The  town  was  all  life  and 
splendor;  the  streets  were  illu« 
minated,  the  military  drawn  out 
on  duty,  the  guns  fired,  the  bells 
rung,  and  the  population  flocking' 
from  all  sides  towards  the  barrier 
through  which  his  majesty  en* 
tered :  all  appeared  animated  with 
the  most  loyal  and  affectionate 
enthusiasm.  Notwithstanding  the 
distance  from  Brussels  to  Han- 
over, and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  king  travelled,  his  health  had 
not  in  the  least  suffered  beyond  the 
ordinary  fatigue  consequent  upon 
the  movement  and  confinement  of 
a  carriage ;  and  even  of  this  his 
majesty 
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knHg^diy  bftd  lem  appearance  than 
ttoat  of  tlioae  wl^  eompoaed  his 
auite.  The  receptions,  however, 
Vere  rather  private ;  and  the  ad<- 
dresses  and  formal  congratttlations 
of  the  authorities  ana  other  pub- 
lic bodies  were  postponed  to  the 
fellowing  and  future  days." 

Tbe  following  extract  is  from 
the  Hamoverischt  Naeknchten. 
*'The  most  ardent  expectations 
of  faithful  subjects  are  realized ; 
their  most  ardent  wishes  are  fulfill- 
ed. The  king»  notwithstanding  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  has  dis- 
regarded the  great  distance,  to 
come  to  his  children,  and  since 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  five  o'clock, 
the  Hanoverians  possess  thek  be- 
loved sovereign.  • 

From  an  early  hour  in  the 
tnommg,  thousands  of  persons  in 
carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on 
foot)  hastened  out  to  meet  our 
revered  sovereign,  and  the  road 
was  thronged  for  miles  with  count- 
less multitudes.  A- signal  gun 
fmnounced  to  the  eagerly  expect- 
ing inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
Neighbourhood,  the  approach  cf 
the  monarch:  their  expectations 
Were  farther  heightened,  when  a 
Ifioyal  salute  showed  that  the  mo-* 
ment  was  at  hand;  the  loudest 
acclamations  resounded  as  soon 
as  the  royal  carriage  came  in 
sight.  His  majesty  had  let  down 
the  windows,  and  saluted  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  the  namer- 
ons  and  rejoicing  multitude,  who 
were  particularly  thronged  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace  at  Henren- 
kausen. 

•  His  majesty  was  received  by 
his  royal  brothers,  the  princes  of 
Brunswick,  the  ministers,  the  chief 
officers  of  the  royal  household, 
and  the  ofiicers  of  the  court 
^en  OR  duly.    The  band  of  the 


Yagers  of  the  guard  played  *'  Odd 
save  the  king,"  and  the  ro^ai 
standard  was  hoisted  on  the 
pcdace.  At  the  same  moment^ 
the  court-yard  of  the  palace  was 
filled  by  an  innumerable  assem* 
blage,  who  broke  (mi  into  the 
most  enthusiastic  transports  when 
his  majesty  showed  himself  at  the 
\  window.  His  majesty,  sensible 
of  the  wishes  of  the  expecting 
crowd,  came  into  the  balcony  be* 
tween  his  royal  sisters-in-law,  and 
bowing  repeatedly,  most  gracefully 
saluted  the  delightied  multitude, 
who  kept  up  an  uninterrupted 
hurrah.  His  majesty  had  th^ 
goodness  to  indulge  his  affecti- 
onate people  with  the  sight  of  Him 
for  at  least  ten  minutes:  and, 
after  he  had  repeatedly  acknow* 
ledged  the  loud  testimonies  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Hanoverians,  with-^ 
drew  to  his  apartments. 

As  the  court  yard^stilt  continued 
to  fill  with  new  crowds,  eager  to 
behold  thehr  sovereign,  his  majesty 
had  the  condescension  again  td 
show  himself  twice  in  the  balcony^ 
and  was  agam  saluted  with  the 
most  unequivocal  expressions  of  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  8th  pf  Octo-» 
ber  has  been  a  festival}  it  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  this  capital  theit 
beloved  sovereign  for  the  second 
time. 

On  the  Ml,  his  imperial  high* 
ness  liie  archduke  Ferdinand  was 
presented  to  his  majesty,  and  like* 
wise  prince  Frederick  of  Hesse, 
and  the  prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis. 
The  king  dined  in  private  with  his 
brothers  and  the  above  mentioned 
princes,  and  the  princes  of  Brnns^' 
wick,  who  were  presented  to  hit 
majesty  on  lus  arrival.  At  table, 
prince  George,  son  of  the  duke  dl 
Qumberland,  and  prince  George, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
(Q  2)  ^        wera 
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were  presented  to  the  king  by  their 
parents.  On  the  10th  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  capital  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  their  beloved  so- 
vereign make  his  solemn  entry.     . 

His  majesty  mounted  his  horse 
at  Herrenhauseo,  at  half-past  one 
o'clock.  The  procession  was  ar- 
ranged aa  regulated  in  the  pro- 
gramme previously  published*  and 
proceeded  through  the  avenue  of 
Herrenhausen,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  his  majesty  allowed  the 
city  guard,  on  horseback,  to  es- 
cort him.  In  the  avenue  the  re- 
giments of  cavalry  were  drawn  ap 
on  each  side  all  the  way  to  the 
city.  The  side  avenues  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  who  fol- 
lowed the  procession  with  inces- 
sant acclamations  and  cries  of 
*'  God  save  the  king,"  in  which 
the  troops  joined. 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue^  where 
a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  his 
majesty  was  welcomed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  suburbs^  instate 
dresses,  and  young  ladies,  who 
strewed  flowers  before  him. 

At  the  gate  were  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  the  clergy,  who  com- 
plimented his  majesty.  A.  salute 
of  101  guns  announced  the  en- 
trance of  his  majesty  within  the 
walls  of  his  faithful  German  ca- 
pital .  His  majesty  passed  through 
a  double  file  of  artillery  to  the 
triumphal  lurch,  where  some  youug 
liadies  presented  a  poem,  which 
his  majesty  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. 

•  Accompanied  by. the  ringing  of 
all  the  bells,^  by  the  thunder  of 
the  cannon,  and,  what  was  cer- 
t^nly  the  most  agreeable  to  his 
iniyestyj/the  incessant  rejoicings 
of  the  multitudes  that  thronged 
the  streets,  the  royal  procession 
advanced    very  slowly,   so   that 


everybody  could  see  their  beloved 
monarch,  who,  with  an  afR^bility 
that  excited  feelings  of  gratitudie 
and  delight  in  all,  saluted  on  all 
sides  as  he  rode  along.  After  the 
detachment  of  the  hussars  of  the 
guard  that  opened  the  procession, 
followed  nine  state  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses.  Im- 
mediately before  the  king  rode  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Com* 
berland ;  on  the  kind's  right  hand 
the  duke  of  Cambridge,  and  on  , 
his  left  the  archduke  Ferdinand. 
His  majesty  wore  the  uniform  of 
a  Hanoverian  field  marshal,  with 
the  ibsignia  of  the  order  of  the 
Guelphs.  The  splendid  proces- 
sion, increased  by  a  numeroua 
suite  of  calvary,  passed  betwees 
files  of  the  citizens,  and  then  <^ 
the  military,  through  several 
streets  to  the  palace  of  the. duke 
of  Cambridge,^  where  his  majesty^ 
the. royal  dukes,  and  the  king's 
immediate  attendants,  dismounted 
aud  entered. 

The  procession  and  the  guard 
of  honour,  composed  of  citizens 
on  horseback,  halted  in  the 
streets ;  soon  after,,  the  citizens 
defiled  before  the  palace  ia 
military  array,  when  his  majesty 
appeared  with  the  princes  at  the 
balcony,  and  acknowledged,  by 
repeatedly  bowing,  the  joyful 
huzzas-  of  the  people. 

AboiitfouT  o'clock  the  proces* 
sion  put  itself  into  motion  to  t^^ 
turn  to  Herrenhausen.  His  ma^ 
jesty  rode  in  a  state  carrisgiey 
drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  and 
passing  through  several  streets^ 
left  the  city  by  the  Cleve  g^te  to 
return  to  Herrenhausen.  Another 
salute  of  artillery  announced  his 
majesty's  departure* 

In  the  evening  the  city  wuf^ 
finely  illuminate ;  tsansparencie^ 

an 
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fuid  inscriptions  were  displayed  on 
aU  sides,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  house  unilluminated.  His 
majesty,  with  the  princesses,  and 
fkie  officers  of  his  court,  came  to 
the  city  and  drove  through  the 
streets  to  view  the  illuminations. 
The  duke  of  Cambridge  rode  by 
the  side  of  the  king's  carriage. 
Wherever  his  majesty  passed  he 
was  received  with  transports  by 
the  crowds,  who  continued  to 
throng  the  streets  till  a  late  hour, 
indulging  in  the  happiness  of 
having  their  sovereign  among 
them." 

On  the  ilth  a  drawing-room 
was  held,  which,  from  the  number 
of  presentations  lasted  from  one 
to  four  o'clock,  during  all  whfch 
time  his  majesty  remained  stand- 
ing. 

On  the  13th,  in  the  forenoon, 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  give  a 
private  audience  to  the  general  in 
•chiefs  count  fienningsen,  accom- 
panied by  countess  Benningsen. 
His  majesty  then  gave  a  public 
audience,  sitting  on  the  throne, 
and  surrounded  by  ^e  dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Cambridge,  the 
ministers,  the  chief  officers  of  the 
courts,  &c.  to  the  deputation  from 
the  general  assembly  of  the  states 
of  the  kingdom.  The  hereditary 
land  marshal  was  at  their  head, 
having  on  his  right  hand  the  pre- 
sident of  the  first  chamber,  and 
on  his  left  the  president  of  the 
second  chamber.  His  majesty 
replied  in  the  most  gracious  terms 
to  the  address  spoken  by  the 
president,  count  Merveld.  The 
high  chamberlain  then  presented, 
in  succession,  deputations  from 
numerous  public  bodies  and  cities. 
His  majesty  received  them  stand- 
ing, and  answered  the  addresses 
most  graciously  in  the  German 
language. 


In  ^e  afternoon  his  majesty 
was  most  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  her  royal  highness 
the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Hom« 
bourg,  who  reached  Hanover  some 
days  sooner  than  the  accounts 
fhat  had  beeii  received  gave  reason 
to  expect  In  the  evening  the 
officers  of  all  the  corps  gave  his 
majesty  a  serenade  by  torch-light. 
His  majesty,  attended  by  all  die 
royal  and  noble  personages  now 
with  him,  appeared  at  the  balcony 
of  the  palace  towards  the  garden, 
and  was  welcomed  with  the  loud- 
est  acclamations. 

On  the  13th  the  king  reviewed 
the  troops  assembled  on  a  plain' 
near  Stocken.  His  majesty  ained 
at  a  table  of  forty- six  covers,  at 
which  all  the  royal  princes  and 
princesses  and  the  foreign  prin- 
ces then  there  were  present,  as 
well  as  the  forei^  ministers  to 
this  court,  and  those  who  have 
come  on  special  missions,  his 
majesty*s  niinisters,  and  their 
ladies,  the  marquis  of  London- 
derry, and  several  foreign  generals 
and  admirals. 

On  the  14th  his  majesty  trans- 
acted business  with  count  Mun- 
ster  and  the  marquis  of  London- 
derry. In  the  ensuing  night  his 
majesty  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  the  gout  in  the  knee.  On  the 
15th  he  saw  only  the  royal  prin- 
ces and  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse 
Hombourg. 

The  serenade  by  torch-light 
given  by  the  officers  had  an  un- 
commonly fine  effect.  Above 
1,000  torches  collected,  in  a  small 
compass  in  the  garden  of  Herren- 
hausen,  spread  a  mass  of  light 
which  at  a  great  distance  was 
taken  for  a  large  ball  of  fire. 

At  the    review  on   the   13th, 

fourteen   battalions   of  infantry, 

severa 
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f everal  brigades  of  artillery,  and 
eight  regiments  of  cavalry  were 
collected.  The  king,  at  whose  arri- 
Yal  and  departure  a  royal  salute 
was  fired,  first  rode  along  the 
line:  by  his  side  was  his  royal 
highness  the  govemor-^eral ; 
behind  his  majesty,  the  pnnces  on 
horseback,  and  the  princesses 
and  a  numerous  suite  in  carriages, 
drawn  by  six  and  four  horses. 
Both  the  troops  and  the  numerous 
spectators  (200  carriages  were 
drawn  up  opposite  the  line)  re- 
ceived his  majesty  with  the  most 
entiiusiastic  transports  of  loyalty. 
When  the  king  had  retired  to  the 
centre,the  governor-general  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  corps, 
which  then  marched  in  parade 
before  the  king. 

.  The  attack  of  gout  was  but 
(flight,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
king  recovered. 

The  following  speech  of  the 
hereditary  land^marshal,  count 
Munster;  was  delivered  on  intro- 
ducing the  deputation  of  the  states 
of  the  kingdom  to  his  majesty, 
on  the  14th  of  October: — 

<<Most  august,   most  mighty 
king — mos  t  gpracious  king  and 
sovereign, 
«  Your  majesty  has  granted  to  the 
present  deputation  of  the  ge- 
neral states  of  the  kingdom,  at 
the  head  of  which  are  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  two  chambers, 
the  long-wished>for  happiness 
.  of  expressing  before  your  ma- 
jesty's  throne  the  sentiments  of 
the  most  grateful  respect    of 
the  whole  kingdom. 
<<  What  these  sensations  must  be 
your  majesty  knows  from  your 
own    consciousness,    and    the 
pleasing  recollection  of  all  tl^at 
your  majesty  has  done  for  the 
deliverance  and  happiness   of 


this  country ;  and  M  rem^m* 
brance  of  the  fidelity  of  your 
people,  which  the  hardest  tnab 
were  unable  to  shake.*' 
Hereupon  the  president,  connt 
Von  Meerveldt,  made  the  follow* 
ing  speech  :— 
*^  Most  august  kin^— most  gra« 
cious  prince  and  aoverekn, 
^^The  most  ardent  wishes  of  tlM 
Hanoverians  are  fulfilled.  After 
an  interval  of  above  half  a  can* 
tury,  they  again  behold  theiv 
own  sovereign  m  the  land  of 
his  iathers,  and  joyfully  salmiQ 
him  as  king  on  his  hereditary 
throne.  Only  a  few  years  since, 
fearing  for  our  existence,  nay/ 
even  for  our  name,  we  rise  mo^ 
vigorous  from  ten  years'  op-» 
pression,  united  in  Uie  interior 
by  new  bonds,  and  strengthen-* 
ed  by  an  extension  of  our  fron- 
tiers. 
'<To  your  majesty's  power  and 
firmness  we  are  indebted  for 
our  recovered  liberty,  and  for 
the  blessings  of  a  glorious  peace 
— to  yoiir  justice  and  to  yoor 
elevated  princely  virtues,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  old  con«* 
stitution.    The  benefit  of  a  ge«> 
neral  representative   assembly 
of  the  states,  which  your  ma* 
jesty's  wisdom  was  pleased  to 
add    to    our    ancient   rights, 
gives  them  a  stronger  gnaran-t 
tee  in  the  union  of  all  £e  pro- 
vinces of  this  country  in  one 
kingdom. 
^*  Most  gracious  king  and  sover* 
eign !  May  your  majesty  deign 
graciously  to  accept  the  senti- 
ments of  the  most  profound  ren 
spect  and  the    most  devoted 
attachment,  which  we  lay  at 
the  foot  of  your  throne  in  the 
name  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  states  of  tUs  kingdom. 
f^May 
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*^May  yo^mi^Bty  fihd»  in  the 

imshaktn  attachment  and  fide^ 

hty  which  we  inherited  from 

our  fathers^  and  preserved  in 

the  pressure  of  ttonny  timea, 

.   the  merited  reward  of  all  the 

blesMogs  which  we  owe  to  yonr 

glorious  and  mild  eceptre." 

•  To  which  his  majesty  was  plea^ 

0ed  to  make  the  following  an« 

swer  I — 

**  I  feel  the  greatest  joy  at  finding 
myself  in  the  midst  of  my  faitl^ 
fill  German  subjects,  and  receive 
with  pleasure,  nrom  this  deputa- 
tion of  the  general  states  of  the 
kingdom,  the  assurance  of  their 
respect  and  love  for  my  person 
and  my  royal  house,  of  which  I 
have  already  received  so  many 
affecting  proofs.  In  the  same 
manner  as  my  endeavourahave 
always  been  directed  to  the 
good  of  the  country,  I  also  ex- 
pect with  pleasing  confidence 
from  you  that  your  endeavours 
wiU  continue  (as  to  my  satisfy 
tton  they  have  hitherto  been) 
to  be  directed  to  the  same  ob- 
ject.'' 

The  military  evolutions  execu- 
ted on  the  16th,  were  Ikvoured  by 
the  finest  weather,  and  collected 
an  immense  crowd  of  spectators, 
who  were  enabled  to  fbrm  a  clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  military 
operations  by  the  representation 
of  a  regular  attack  and  defence. 

On  Uxe  17  th  the  cavalry  execu- 
ted various  evolutions.  On  the 
18th  the  anmversary  of  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  was  celebrated  by  a 
grand  parade  of  all  the  troops. 

In  the  evening  there  were  splen- 
did fire^worksin  the  garden  of  Her^ 
renhausen,  where  every  body  had 
free  admittance:  notwithstand- 
ing the  crowd,  not  the  slightest 
accident   or    disord^   (occurred. 


C&rds  .of  adiaission  to  the  inner 
court  were  given  to  above  2,000 
persons. 

Friday  die  19th,  was  appro* 
priated  to  the  xoyid  pastime  of  the 
grand  boar  hunt— As  early  as 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the 
people  in  Hanover  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  every  horse  and  vehicle 
that  could  be  [wocured  ek  any 
price  was  put  in  requisition.  The 
ground  where  the  slaughter  was 
to  take  place  lay  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  English  miles  from 
town,  and  thidier  did  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  repair 
with  impatient  curiosity.  The 
scenery  along  the  way  was  wild 
axid  romantic.  Segregated  hills, 
covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted 
growth,  rose  on  all  sides;  and  at 
length  they  came  to  a  thick  forest^ 
of  vast  extent,  where  poles,  with 
dark  men  flags  affixed  to  them, 
served  as  so  many  guides  through 
a  region  of  mud,  over  which  none  , 
but  Germans  would  have  the  te« 
merity  to  venture  a  carriage.  At 
occasional  intervals  booths  and 
sheds  were  constructed  as  places 
of  entertainment,  and  the  wretch- 
ed cheer  they  supplied  was  ea^rly 
purchased.  After  penetrating 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the 
forest,  they  came  to  a  place  en- 
closed by  canvas  and  net-work, 
within  which  the  stags  and  wild 
boars  had  for  some  time  before 
been  collected.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  enclosure  a  sort  of  pavilion 
was  placed  for  the  accommodation  • 
of  the  king,  had  his  majesty  at* 
tended.  It  was  in  his  absence 
occupied  by  the  royal  sportsmen, 
with  the  duke  of  Cambridge  at 
their  head.  None  were  allowed 
to  use  fire-arms  but  his  royal 
highness,  with  the  archduke  Fer« 
dinand  of  Austria,  and  the  duke 

of 
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of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the.  work  of  de- 
struction commenced,  and  a  herd 
of  boars  came  down  to  the  extre-' 
mitv  of  the  inclosure,  where  the 
sportsmen  stood  ready  to  attack 
them ;  the  peasantry,  at  the  same 
time,  raisings  loud  yells  through 
the  woods,  and  keeping  up  a  kind 
of  wild  concert  with  the  sound  of 
the  bugle,  as  they  dosed  in  upon, 
the  prey.  Thirty*five  victims  fell 
in  the  attack,  literally  butchered. 
The  poor  animals  did  not  attempt 
any  resistance ;  and  it  was  shock? 
ing  to  see  the  torture  in  which 
they  were  kept,  from  their  assail- 
ants not  being  adroit  enough  in 
the  use  of  the  spear  to  put  them 
promptly  out  of  existence.  With 
the  exception  of  lord  ClanwilUam, 
who  acquitted  himself  like  a  true 
sportsman,  there  was  scarcely  an 
individual  that  attacked  the  prey 
in  a  fair  manner.  There  were 
ninety  boars  killed  in  all ;  but 
the  number  of  stags  iuat  fell  was 
not  considerable.  The  day  waa 
very  wet 

His  majesty  learned  with  re- 
gret, that  during  the  hunting 
pacty,  which  was  designed  for 
his  entertainment,  several  per- 
sons were  injured.  His  majesty 
gave  orders  that  a  sum  from  the 
royal  treasury  shall  be  apphed, 
with  becoming  liberality,  for  the 
lecovery  and  indemnification  of 
those  persons. 

On  the  24th  in  the  evening  the 
^citizens  had  the  happiness  of 
being  allowed  to  oiSer  a  serenade 
to  their  king  by  torch-light,  in  the 
garden  of  Herrenhausen.  Many 
hundred  citizens  had  assembled 
for  the  purpose,  and  exactly  at 
ti^t  oVlock  this  procession  set 
out,  preceded  by  four  bands 
ft  music,   and  accompanied  by. 


600  torch-bearers,  andniarcbie4 
through  the  garden  of  Hecren* 
hausen  to  the  palace.  His  ma- 
jesty  the  king,  who,  being  scarcely 
recovered  from  an  indisposition^ 
could  not  remain  in  the  open  air, 
advanced  before  the  numeroiift 
assembly  in  the  apartments  of  the 
palace,  and  when  he  showed  him- 
self at  a  half-opened  window,  waa 
saluted  by  the  citizens,  delighted 
at  sedng  him,  with  the  loudest 
acclamations.  The  music  played 
the  favourite  popular  tune  of 
'^  HeU  wuertne  hmigf  keil  f  (Hail, 
or  health  to  our  king,  hail !)  All 
those  present,  in  the  overflowing 
joy  of  their  hearts,  joined  their 
voices  in  chorus.  His  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Cambridge  came 
himself  out  of  the  palace  among 
the  rejoicing  citizens,  andr  with 
his  usual  affability,  expressed  in 
the  mpst  gracious  terms  the  plea« 
sure  and  satisfaction  of  hit  ma* 
jesty  the  lung.  The  most  enthu- 
siastic acclamations  of  the  trans, 
ported  multitude  continued,  and 
the  popular  air  of  *'  Landestatcr, 
SchvHy  und  Rather f'-^ihe  coun- 
try's father,  protector,  apd  coun- 
sellor)—-was  played  ^d  sung. 
When  it  was  concluded,  his  ma- 
jesty opened  both  the  wings  of 
the  window,  and  bowed  to  the 
citizens,  who^  charmed  at  being 
able  to  enjoy,  without  any  ol^ 
stacle,  the  sight  of  their  sovereign^ 
could  not  contain  their  joy. 

Some  persons,  who  thought 
they  observed  that  the  king  wished 
to  apeak,  commanded  silence,  - 
and,  as  if  by  euchantmeuU  a  tran- 
quillity which  nothing  could  have 
produced  but  the  profoiindest 
veneration  and  the  love  of  the 
people  to  their  sovereign,  imme- 
diateiy  ensued. 

The  king  again  graciously  bo^e^ 
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lo  the  people,  and  spoke  the  fol- 
lowing truly  patemttl  words,  which 
his  noble  heart  inspired : — 
^'  I  am  recovered,  ancl  rejoice  that 
,1  can  be  again  among  my  Ha- 
,  noverians,  from  which  i  have 
been  unhappily  hindered  by  my 
illness.    I  regret  all  the  trouble 
they  have  given  themselves,  and 
.  thank  them  for  it 
^'  I   gratefully   acknowledge  the 
love  and  attachment  of  my  Ha- 
noverians.  I  have  always  been 
a  Hanoverian.    I  will  live  and 
die  a  Hanoverian  !^' 
These  truly  royal  words,  pro- 
nounced with  a  distinct  and  power- 
ful voice,  excited  in  the  hearts  of 
ail,  feelings  which  no  pen  can  de- 
scribe,^ and  which  only  those  who 
were  witnesses  can  conceive.  The 
general  joy  was  redoubled,  and 
the  whole  of  the  procession  re- 
tired, with  hearts^  full  of  the  most 
pleasing  feelings. 

On  die  25th  his  majesty  gave 
private  audience  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  to  numerous  fo- 
reign ministers  and  persons  of 
distinction  presented  by  them. 
Numerous  presentations  were  also 
made  by  tne  high  chamberlain; 
among  these  were  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Hohenlohe  Langenburg, 
three  princes  of  Bentheim,  and 
count  Bentinck  Rhoon.  The  same 
morning  his  majesty  was  waited 
upon  by  his  state  and  cabinet 
ministers,  and  by  the  foreign  mi- 
Bisters  at  the  court. 

His  majesty  set  out  soon  after 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,'  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, from  Herrenhaysen/  having 
jlrst  taken  a  most  affectionate 
leave  of  the  duchess  of  Cumber- 
land, of  the  two  princes,  Oeorge 
pf  Cumberland  and  Cambridge, 
|i)d  the  prince  and  princess  qf 


Solms.  His  majesty  was  attend- 
ed down  the  steps  to  his  carriage 
by  the  ministers,  the  general  ofii*. 
cers,  and  the  whole  household  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself  in 
the  most  gracious  manner,*  and 
gave  the  positive  promise  again 
to  visit  his  German  dominions* 
next  summer*  The  marquis  of 
Conyngham  was  in  his  majesty's 
carriage.  The  most  respectful 
silence  prevailed  among  the  crowd- 
of  spectators  in  the  courUyard  of 
the  palace,  and  the  most  cordial 
wishes  for  his  health  and  happi- 
ness accompanied  their  beloved 
sovereign. 

The  following  are  some  parti- 
culars of  the  latter  days  of  the 
king's  abode : — On  the  25th  his 
majesty  came  to  town,  and  dined 
with  the  duke  of  Cambridge.  A 
countless  multitude  had  assem-* 
bled  before  the  palace  to  see  the 
king.  As  the  guard  endeavoured 
to  keep  off  the  crowd,  his  royal 
highness  gave  permission  for  as 
many  people  as  the  inner  court 
could  contain  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  palace,  that 
every  one  might  see  the  king,  who 
was  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
ground  floor.  Thus  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  in  succession  were 
admitted  through  the  palace. 
After  dinner  his  majesty,  accom- 
panied by  the  Landgravine  of 
Hesse-Hombourg,and  the  duches- 
ses of  Cambridffe  and  Cumber- 
land, went  to  the  theatre,  and 
was  conducted  from  the  palace 
by  the  master  of  the  horse,  the 
chief  marshal,  and  the  high  cham- 
berlain, to  the  royal  box.  On  hit 
majesty's  entrance  all  the  specta- 
tors  rose,  and  two  verses  of  a 
poem,  composed  for  the  occasion 
to  the  popular  tune,  were  sung 
aipidst  tlie  l<)udeat  acclanpitions, 

^        Hi* 
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His  majesty  Tepeatedly  bowed  to 
the  boxes  and  pit,  which  were 
crowded  to  excess. 

After  the  excellent  prologue  was 
^nded,  the  two  last  verses  of  the 
]poem  were  sung,  and  the  opera  of 
Tamred  was  performed.  When 
#ie  piece  was  quite  ended,  his 
mf^ty  retired  from  his  box,  in 
which,  besides  the  three  royal 
princesses,  there  were  the  grand 
dtike  of  Weimar,  the  landgrare  of 
Hesse-Hombourg,  the  two  dukes 
cf  Brunswick,  and  prince  Metter- 
nich.  The  governor-general  had 
with  him  in  his  box  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  other  princes 
here  on  a  visit.  The  certainty 
that  the  king  was  perfectly  re- 
covered, greatly  heightened  the 
j6y  of  this  day. 

^  On  the  27th  his  mt^sty  went 
sgain  to  town^  and  inspected  the 
n^yal  stnd,  and  dined  that  day  in 
private*  On  the  28th  he  gave  an 
audience  to  general  count  Tauen. 
aien,  and  had  the  members  of  the 
public  corporations  of  the  city 
presented  to  him  by  the  high 
chamberlain,  in  the  presence  of 
the  ministers  of  state.  The  mar- 
<{uis  of  Londonderry,  prince  Met- 
temich,  the  count  and  countess  of 
Lieven,  and  the  marquis  of  Conyng- 
bam,  were  invited  to  dine  with  his 
majesty  in  private.  In  the  even- 
ing several  ladies  were  presented, 
and  there  was  a  concert  at  the 


From  the  frontiers  his  majesty 
travelled  under  the  name  of  count 
Luneburg.  At  Rotenkirchen  a 
deputation  of  400  miners  and  in* 
babitants  of  the  Hans,  offered  the 
homage  of  theur  countrymen. 
^  On  the  rooming  of  the  30th,  the 
kifig^s  arrival  at  Gottingen  was 
ttsBOunced  by  a  discharge  of  artilr 
lery.    GottiiigeB  is  celebrated  for 


its  University,  which  was  (bunded 
by  George  the  second.  It  was, 
therefore,  naturally  expected  that 
his  majesty  would  not  pass  through' 
such  a  town  with  the  same  haste 
as  he  would  through  a  place  of 
less  consideration ;  and  the  public 
opinion  was  not  disappointed,  for 
he  was  resolved  to  stay  as  long  as 
the  very  short  time  he  had  jM-e-* 
scribed  for  his  journey  would  ad- 
mit. When  his  majesty *s carriage 
arrived  at  the  principal  gate  of 
tbe  town,  where  a  grand  trium-t 
phal  arch  was  erected,  a  numerous 
train  of  young  females,  dressed  in 
white,  and  each  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  festoon  of  variegated 
flowers,  approached,  with  a  poem 
placed  on  a  scarlet  velvet  cushion, 
and  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
accept  it  in  the  most  condescend- 
ing manner.  The  first  place  to 
which  his  majesty  proceeded  on 
his  entrance,  was  the  riding- 
school,  where  the  students  had 
made  all  the  necessary  arrange* 
ments  for  entertaining  him  with  a 
carousal  in  the  style  of  ancient 
chivalry.  Here  his  majesty  was 
received  by  the  public  authorities ; 
and  the  professor  of  riding  in  the 
University  was  in  waiting,  to  ex- 
hibit before  his  sovereign,  specie 
mens  of  his  art,  from  the  first 
essay  up  to  the  acntiof  proficiency. 
His  peiformance  certaiiily  showed 
that  he  was  without  a  rival  im  hi^ 
profession,  and  his  majesty  was 
not  more  pleased  than  sui^iirised 
at  the  exhibition.  The  students 
were  marshalled  according  to  the 
instructions  contained  in  a  printed 
programm€y  and  they  assembled 
in  numbers,  there  being  present 
not  less  than  fifteen  hundred. 
They  rendezvoused  at  an  early 
hour,  in  an  open  space,  opposite 
to  the  library,  and  i^«^  placed  in 
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•My  by  manbals  chosen  from 
among  their  body,  wearing  black 
coats,  cocked  hats,  and  scarfs  of 
white  silk  tied  round  the  waist. 
They  marched  to  the  riding^school 
in  files  of  four  deep,  and  formed 
an  immense   cavsdcade.      There 
were,  besides,  about  fifty  students 
on  horseback,  who  were  to  serve 
as  a  guard  of  honour  to  his  ma- 
jesty :  these  wore  blue  coats  with 
red  collars,    buff  leather  small 
clothes  .aod    large    boots,     and 
cocked    hats,     with    white  fea^ 
thers.    Each  of  them  carried  a 
^rawn  sword  in  his  hand.    The 
tiding'School  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  square,  and  on  one  side  of 
ii  the  students  ranged  themselves 
along  in  double  rows,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  standing  imme. 
diateiy  opposite  to  them,  while  his 
majesty  was  conducted  to  an  open 
pavilion  that  was  placed  at  the 
upper   end  of    the    room,    and 
hung  with  a  rich  drapery  of  crim* 
son  velvet  aiid  white  satin.    To 
this  there  was  an  ascent  of  seven 
l^teps,  apd  two  young  gentlemen 
of  the  guard  of  honour  stood  on 
the  first  step  in  front  of  his  ma- 
jesty.    In  the  pavilion  with  his 
miyesty  were  the  landgravine  of 
Hesse-Hombourg,  his  illustrious 
lister,  the  dukes  of  Cambridge 
and    Cumberland,     with     their 
idochesses,  several  minor  princes, 
and  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  bis  majesty's  suite,  who  took 
their  station  in  the  rear.    A  Isu'ge 
pa/ty  of  the  students  now  got  on 
horseback,  and  went  through  vari* 
ons  equestrian   exercises,    bran- 
dishing their  lances  with  great 
agility,  while  they  made  a  pro- 
found obeisance  every  time  they 
passed  his  majesty.    Some  Turks, 
in  effigy,  who  stood  as  their  oppo- 
nents, wer^  soon  deprived  ^f  their 


heads.  The  young  caViBtKers  shot 
them  off  with  great  adroitness  as 
they  rode  forward  at  full  gallop^ 
and  displayed  them  alternately  on 
the  points  of  their  lances^  aaid  of 
their  long  swords.  They  then 
rode  a  quadrille,  and  no  French 
dancing  master  of  the  first  cele- 
brity could  have  shown  more  pre- 
cision in  the  different  figures  tnail 
they  evinced.  As  a  conclusion  to 
the  scene,  the  riding  professor 
held  a  spirited  charger  by  two 
long  reins  of  crimson  velvet,  and 
standing  at  some  distance  in  the 
rear,  made  him,  at  the  word  of 
command,  perform  the  difibrent 
paces,  and  exhibit  the  different  a^  . 
titudes  that  come  within  the  whole 
system  of  tuition.  This  latter 
performance  might  be  said  to  bci 
truly  astonishing,  whether  we 
consider  the  abihty  of  the  master^ 
or  the  docility  of  the  animal.  His 
majesty  partook  of  some  refresh- 
ment before  he  re-entered  his  cai^ 
riage,  and  was  presented  with  two 
poems,  one  in  German,  and  the 
other  in  Latin. 

After  leaving  the  riding-school, 
his  majesty  passed  through  the 
principal  streets,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall,  where  the  pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  giv^tf 
lectures.  Here  his  majesty  re-' 
ceived  the  heads  of  the  university 
and  the  civic  authorities.  He  then 
returned  to  his  carriage,  and  left 
the  town  amidst  the  reiterated  ac- 
clamations of  thousands  of  spec^ 
tators.  At  five  o'clock  precisely 
his  msjesty  arrived  at  Mnnden,  a 
town  sitnated  in  a  romantic  vale 
en  the  Hessian  frontier.  This 
waa  the  last  place  of  any  note 
which  his  n^ajesty  had  to  pass  in 
his  hereditary  dominions,  and  it 
yielded  not  in  demonstrations  of 
deyoted  attochment  to  the  most 
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loyal  town  throughout  the  king- 
dom* There  were  several  trium- 
phal arches  constructed  of  fir,  and 
on  the  grand  one  were  inscribed 
the  words  "  Georgia  Quarto,  Pa- 
tri  Patria^  Cives  Mundenses"  His 
majesty  being  to  remain  here  for 
the  nighty  the  inhabitants  illu- 
minated their  houses  in  a  splendid 
style,  and  the  streets  were  inter- 
sected with  parti>-coloured  lan- 
terns, which,  when  lighted  up, 
produced  a  moftt  interesting  effect 
in  association  with  the  picturesque 
scenery  round  the  town. 

His  majest/s  reception  at  Cas- 
sel  was  attended  with  all  the 
splendor  that  military  pomp  could 
lumish.  The  elector  waited  on  the 
steps  of  the  palace  to  receive  his 
august  visitor,  and  it  was  observed 
that  his  majesty  declined  the  offer 
of  bis  arm,  though  he  consented 
to  partake  of  an  elegant  d^tuni 
which,  had  been  prepared  for 
him. 

His  majesty  arrived  at  Coblentai, 
November  2,  at  four  o'clock ;  and 
proceeded  immediately  to  the 
house  of  general  Thielman,  the 
commandant,  where  apartments 
were  provided  for  his  reception. 
On  the  preceding  day  his  majesty, 
when  he  had  got  to  Wetzlar,  in* 
vited  the  general  to  dine  with 
bim ;  and  so  pleased  was  he  with 
bis  conduct,  that  he  presented 
him  with  a  valuable  ring,  and  gave 
him  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
recommendinghimin earnest  terms 
to  the  consideration  of  that  mo- 
narch. However  strong  the  dif- 
ferences are,  which  exist  at  present 
between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Berlin  upon  a  great  political  ques» 
tion,  they  have  not  prevented  his 
Prussian  majesty  from  paying 
every  possible  attention  tapur  so- 
vereign.   He  visited  the  works  of 


Ehrenbreitsteln,  a  fortress  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  wa» 
surprised  at  the  impregns^le  ap' 
penance  they  presented. 

The  king  arrived'  at  Cologne, 
November  die  3rd,  at  three  o^clock 
p.  m.  and  was  received  by  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  at 
the  hotel,  which  had  been  hired 
for  his  accommodation. 

After  passing  through  Brussels, 
Bruges,  Fruges,  and  Dunkirk,  the 
king  embarked  at  Calais  for  £ng« 
land  on  the  7th. 

His  majesty  entered  the  yacht 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  immediately  setting  sail, 
reached  Ramsgate  at  half*past 
nine  the  following  morning;  whence 
he  departed  very  shortly  for  Can* 
terbury,  on  his  route  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  at  five  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  detachment  of  the  royal 
horse  guards,  on  duty  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  were  drawn  out 
dismounted  to  receive  the  king, 
their  trumpeter  sounding  a  sa- 
lute. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  his  majesty's  arrival,  the 
cannon  in  St.  James's  park  dis- 
charged a  double  royal  salute, 
which  attracted  ^reat  numbers  of 
persons  to  enter  the  park  by  all 
the  gates,  running,  expecting  the' 
gratification  of  seeing  the  king,  in 
which,  however,  they  were  disap^ 
pointed. 

A  court  of  aldermen  of  London 
was  held  on  the  13th,  at  Guild- 
hall, to  consider  of  an  address  of 
congratulation  to  his  majesty  on 
his  arrival,  at  which  Uie  lord 
mavor,  thirteen  aldermen,  sheriffs, 
and  city  officers,  were  present, 
when  an  address  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  which  was  afterwards 
presented  on  the  16th.   . 

^  '*Ta 
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**  To  the  king's  most  excellent 

majesty, 
*'  The  humble  and  dutiful  ad- 
dress of  the  court  of  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  London. 
**  Most  gracious  sovereign, 
•*  We    your  .majesty's    dutiful 
and    loyal  subjects,    the   lord 
mayor  and  aldermen    of   the 
city  of  London,  are  anxious,  at 
the  earhest  possible  opportu- 
nity, to  approach  the  throne, 
and  oSer  our  most  sincere  and 

•  cordial  congratulations  on  your 
majesty's  safe  and  happy  arri- 
val in  your  British  dominions. 

"  Desirous  of  evincing  the  deep 
interest  we  take  in  every  cir- 
cumstance which  can  tend  to 
confirm  attachment  to  your 
majesty's  sacred  person,  as  well 
as  veneration  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  your  crown,  we 
can  assure  you,  sire,  that  yield- 

.    ing    to    none  in  willing    and 

•  steady  allegiance  to  our  king, 
and  in  affectionate  devotion  to 

•  your  royal  house,  we  feel,  in 
.  grateful  sympathy  with  every 

honest  heart,  the  fervent  effu- 
ftions  of  loyalty  which  your 
royal  presence  has  excited  in 
every  class  of  your  majesty's 
subjects  during  your  progress. 
**We  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
many  and  great  blessings  which, 
tinder  divine  providence,  are 
secured  to  us  by  your  majesty's 
paternal  care,  and  as  we  could 
not  but  experience  cpnsiderable 
solicitude  for  the  arrival  of  the 
hour  which  would  bring  back 
to  us  our  beloved  sovereign  in 
health  and  safety,  so  we  most 
ardently  join  in  the  general  joy 
at  your  return.  The  shield  of 
jlrovidence  has  been  over  you. 
Long  may  your  majesty  wield 


the  imperial  sceptre  of  these 
realms  under  the  divine  protec- 
tion; long  may  you  preserve 
the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  enjoy  the  conso- 
lation of  ruling  over  a  fi^e, 
loyal,  and  happy  people. 
To  which  the  king  replied  :-*- 
'*  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion that  I  receive  your  congra^ 
tulations  upon  my  safe  return 
to  my  British  dominions. 
*'The  sentimeots  of  loyalty,  of 
affection,  with  which  I  have 
been  greeted  during  my  ab- 
sence from  this  part  of  my 
kingdom,  were  similar  to  your 
own,  and  to  those  which  I  am 
fully  persuaded  are  entertained 
by  all  ranks  and  description* 
of  my  faithful  subjects  through- 
out the  empire. 
"  The  city  of  London  may  confi- 
dently rely  upon  my  constant 
favour  and  protection,  and  I 
humbly  trust  tl^at  a  gracious 
provideni^e  will  assist  and  pros- 
per my  earnest  endeavours  to 
promote  the  true  interests,  and 
happiness  of  my  people.'' 
The  common  council  also  pre- 
sented the  following : — 
'*  To  the  king's  most  excellent 

majesty, 
<<  The  dutiful  and  loyal  addrest 
of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  common  council 
assembled, 
"  Most  gracious  sovereign, 
**  We,  your  majesty  s  most  duti- 
ful and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord 
mayor,    aidermen,    and    com- 
mons of  the  city  of  London,  in 
common    council     assembled, 
approach  the  throne  with   all 
those  sentiments  of  veneration 
and  respect  which  are  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  a  fUthful  and 
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.   free   people  by  the  blessings 

.  which  they  enjoy  under  an  in<>> 
valuable  constitution,  alid  by 
the  paternal  regard  of  a  revered 
and  illustrious  monarch. 

f*We  present  oursefares  before 
your  mf^esty  on  this  occasion 
to  offer  our  sincere  and  hearty 
congratulations  on  your  ma- 
jesty's return  to  youf  native 
country  in  perfect  health  and 
safety ;  and  while  we  felicitate 
your  majesty  em  that  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  affectioa  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  those  parts 
of  your  mtuesty's  dominions 
whidi  you  n8:ve  for  the  first 
time  recently  visited,  we  feel 
confident  that  your  majesty  is 
perfectly  assured  that  the 
eitiaens  of  London,  in  common 
with  the  people  of  Great  Bri'- 
tain»  will  yield  to  none  of  your 
aMJesty's  snbj|ects  in  zeal  for 
your  service^  in  attachment  to 

.  your  sacred  person,  and  in  a 
determination  to  uphoiU   the 

.  honour  and  dignity  of  your 
V   mi^estyV  crown. 

**  That  the  same  gracious  proivi'- 
denoe  which  has  prolectea  your 
majesty  tloooghout  your   ar« 


duous  joumies  may  stiH  pres^e 
you  long  to  reign  in  the  hearts 
of  your  loyal  and  aiFectiotlate 
people,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 
your  m^esty's  faithfin  citizen^ 
of  London/' 
To  which  address  the  king  Iras 

pleased  to  return  the  foUowidg 

answer : — 

**  I  receive  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction this  testimony  of  your 
feelings  upon  my  safe  retura  to 
my  native  country. 

*^  Highly  gratified  as  I  am  by  the 
sentiments  of  loyalty  and  af-* 
fection  which  have  been  mani-* 
fested  in  those  parts  of  my  do- 
minions which  I  have  recently 
visited,  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  same  spirit  animates 
the  citizens  of  London^  and  all 
classes  of  my  fieuthful  people 
throughout  the  British  domi^ 
nions. 

<<  You  maybe  fully  assured  of  my 
determination  to  maintain  in- 
violate all  your  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, and  of  the  ardent 
s<^citude  which  I  shall  evor 
feel  for  your  welfare  and  pros* 
perity." 
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Cbri8TBKing8  and  Burials, /rom  December  12,  1820^ 
to  December  11,  1821:— 


^-^.u^eajKi-S 


'«  a"  I  n^^aA  i  Male«. .  »379  ?  In  all 
^'*"*^^?  Females  9072  J  18451 


Died  ander  2  years  *  •  427B 

Between  2  and    5.«1793 

5  and  10. «  904 

10  and  SO.-  628 


26232 

20aiida0* 
30  and  40. 
40  and  50- 
50  and  60. 


1358 
1817 
1957 

1872 


60  and  70* 
70  and  80. 
80  and  90.  < 
90  and  100. 


1612 

1312 

771 

150 


100'. 0 
101.^ 
102.«f) 
108'.  1 


Decreased  in  the  burials  this  year* 


897 


Rbeumatism 

Rupture  •- 

Scrophula    •  • .  • • .  •  - 

SmaUPox 

Sore  Throat  or  Quinsey 

Spasm •  •  •  • 

Still-born..'*^ 

Stone    •  •  •  • 

Stoppage  in  the  Stomach 

Suadenly ...*.... 

Teething --...,•.. 

Thnish.—  --^ 

Venereal —  ..••-..- 

W^orms  • . .-.  .*•-*  •  •■•  •"•-•  *  •■• 


If 
4 

m$ 
t 

42 

688 

li 

12 

22t 

42S 

78 

S 


Total  of  diseases « 


*  18161 


DISEASES. 

Abscess    *..*•...•..  83 

Apoplexy* •••••  251 

Asthma    ...^ 694 

Cancer * 79 

Childbed 202 

Consumption 3639 

Convulsions 2921 

Cow-pox •  •  • I 

Croup  •• 101 

IMarrboea*'.'..^ 5 

Dropsy     769 

Dropsy  in  the  brain    290 

Dropsy  in  the  chest    75 

Bpilepsy  •• •  2 

Eruptiye  diseases   ..........  17 

£rysipelas,  or  St.  Anthony's 

ire    -. 23 

iPerer    • -•• 1101 

Fever,  (Typhus) .  — •  •  •  •  48 

Fistula 1 

Flux 5 

Oout..*.-....- ...•  24 

Haemorrhage     ...  — 36 

Hoopinfif  Cough •....«•  614 

Hydrophobia  •.^.* 2 

Inflammation 1309 

]  nflammation  of  the  Liver ....  57 

Insanity    —  — 222 

Jaundice  . . .  .^ 100 

Jaw  locked  •  *  •  • 1 

Measles    ^ 547 

Miscarria^ 6 

Mortification 145 

Old  Age  and  Debility    2535 

Palsy  and  Pleurisy 184 

*  There  have  been  Exectited  in  I^ndon  and  the  county  of  Surrey,  34;  of 
which  number  1^  only  have  been  reported  to  be  buried  within  the  BilU  of 
Mortality. 


CASUALTIES. 

Bruised --••^  % 

Burnt  ••••••••••—•'•*•■•  •••••m  3d 

Drowned .^ 68 

£  xcessive  Drinking  • .  * I 

Executed*   .-^^..* 18 

PoundDead    ..-•.. .^ S 

Frightened - •  •  I 

killed  by  Falls  and  several  other 

Accidents*;^ -•.......,  92 

Murdered......   •••  —  .•.•••  ^«  J 

Poisoned • -...^  8 

Scalded    J 

Suffocated    •.^....  < 

Suicides  - 3^ 

Totol  of  Casualties. . .  .290 
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hintHS  in  the  Year  1821. 

January,  At  Berwick-house, 
Cheshire,  lady  F.  Hill,  of  a  son. 

At  Aston-under.line,  the  wife 
of  J.  Mills,  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  all  doing  well. 

The  lady  of  sir  W.  W.  Dixie, 
bart.  at  Normanton-hall,  Leices- 
tershire, of  a  daughter. 

At  Thetford,  near  Deeping,  the 
lady  of  colonel  Denshire,  of  a  son. 

At  Nottingham,  the  lady  of  B. 
Pattison,  esq.  of  a  daughter. 

At  Hadsor-house,  Worcester- 
shire,, Uie  lady  of  the  rev.  H. 
Amphlett^  of  a  daughter. 

At  Dublin,  lady  KiUeen,  of  a 
son. 

Same    plaC6,    the    honourable 
Mrs.  Veriker,  of  a  daughter. 
.    February,     In  America-squafe, 
the  lady  of  W.  Pratt,  jun.  of  a  son. 

At  Cambridge,  the  lady  of  sir 
J.  Mortlock,  of  a  son. 

At  Cury,  Mrs.  Hendy,  of  twins, 
teing  the  third  time  of  her.  having 
twins,  and  being  herself  a  twJfi. 
;  At  Edinburgh,  lady  Pringle,  of 
Stitchell^  of  a  daughter. 
•  Mttrch,  '  The  lady  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  rev.  W.  L.  Adding- 
ton,  second  son  of  lord  Sidmonth, 
of  a  daughter. 

At  Hattpn-house,*  Middlesex, 
Mx9,  Langsiow,  wife  of  captain 
Lang8low,(Bengal  establishment,) 
of  a  daughter,  being  her  fifth 
child.  Her  eldest  was  bom  in 
Africa,  her  second  in  Asia,  and 
her  third  in  North  America. 

April,  The  lady  of  the  honour- 
able and  rev,  H.  C.  Cust,  of  a 
son. 

Mrs.  Jennings,  of  Bottisham- 
hall,  Cambridgeshire,  of.  a  son. 


At  Powis-castle,  Cheshire,  lady 
L.  Clive,  of  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  J.  B.  Swete,  esq.- 
of  Manhead-cottage,  Devon,  of  a 
son. 

At  Greensted-hall,  Esse*,  Mrs. 
Ord,  of  a  son. . 

At  Arch-cliffe,  Dover,  the  lady 
of  Captain  Duncan  Grant,  of  the 
royal  artillery,  of  a  son. 

At  Roe-cHff  Manor,  Leicester* 
shire,  Mr».  Babington,  of  a  son. 

At  Trxover,  Lincolnshire,  Mr*. 
O'Brien,  of  a  son  and  heir.  , 

At  Lydart-hOuse,    Monmouth-^ 

shire,  Mrs.  Oakley,  of  a  daughter. 

At    t'unstall-hall,    Shropshire^ 

the  lady  of  the  rev.  P.  S.  Brough* 

ton,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Kelston-house,  Somerdet^ 
shh-e,  lady  Hawkins,  of  a  son. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Williams,  of 
Westmoreland,  of  a  son. 

In  Dublin,  lady  Coghill  Cogtill, 
of  a  daughter. — Mrs.  Smith,  of  » 
son  and  heir. — At  Farney-castle^ 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  of  a  son. 

At  Lodge-park,countyof  Meathy 
Mrs.  Gibson,  of  a  son. 

May,  In  Gloucestet-pTace,  the 
lady  of  John  Butler^  esq.  of  ft 
daughter* 

The  lady  of  John  Watson,  esq* 
Upper  Bedford-place,  of  a  son. 

At  Hambledon,  Hampshire,  the 
lady  of  Francis  Morgan,  esq.  of  a 
diaiugbter. 

In  Manchester-square^  Ihe 
lady  of  C.  Blackett,  jun.  esq.  of  a 
son. 

At  Maize-haH,  Greenwich,  the  ^ 
lady  of  Henry  Francis,  esq.    of 
a  ^on* 

The  lady  of  C.  J.  Stokes,  esq. 
of  Doughty-street,  of  a  son. 
In  Cumberland-street,  the  lady 

•f 
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of  Charles  Franks,    esq.    of  a 

daughter. 

In  Keppel-street,  Russell- 
square,  the  lady  of  John  Consta- 
ble, esq.  of  a  son. 

June.  At  Rode-hall,  Cheshire, 
Mrs.  Wilbraham,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Walton-house,  Cumberland, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  of  a  son. 

At  Alconbury-house,  Hunting- 
donshire, Mrs.  Newton,  of  a  son. 

At  Normanby.hall,  Lincolnshire, 
lady  Sheffield,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Bradenham-hall,  Norfolk, 
Mrs.  Haggard,  of  a  daughter. 

At  gravel-hill,  Shropshire,  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  St.  John,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Litchfield,  lady  Darwin,  of 
a  son. 

At  Berkswell-hall,  Warwick- 
shire, Mrs.  Wllmot,  of  a  daughter. 

Mrs.  Williams,  of  the  cottage, 
near  Llanfyllin,  Wales,  of  a  son. 

At  Kilgraston,  Scotland  the 
hon.  Mrs.  Grant,  of  a  daughter. 

July,  At  her  house,  in  Spring- 
gardens,  lady  Elizabeth  Smyth, 
of  a  daughter. 

Lady  Fitzherbert,  of  a  daughter. 

At  the  Grove,  Highgate,  the 
lady  of  Quarles  Harris,  jun.  esq. 
of  Crutched-friars,  of  a  son. 

In  Chancery-lane,  the  lady  of 
H.  A. '  Mereweather,  esq.  of  a 
daughter. 

The  lady  of  captain  Blanshard, 
of  the  honouvable  company's  ship, 
the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  of  a 
daughter. 

August.  In  Queeo-Ann-street, 
the  lady  of  John  Callaghan,  esq. 
of  a  son. 

The  lady  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Rus- 
Belli  head  master  of  Charter, 
house-school,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Mitcham-grove,  ue  lady  of 
G.  M.  Hoare,  esq.  of  a  son. 


In  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  the 
lady  of  Thomas  Greene,  esq.  of  a 
daughter. 

At  Kentish-town,  Mrs.  Fry,  of 
Charter-house-square,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Septemhtr.  In  Albemarle-street, 
the  countess  of  Lusi,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Stone-hall,  near  Godstone, 
the  lady  of  William  iGrasott,  esq. 
of  a.  son  and  a  daughter. 

In  Park-street,  the  lady  of  the 
honourable  W.  C.  Cust,  M.  P.  of 
a  son. 

In  Seymour-place,  Park-lane, 
the  lady  of  the  nonourable  £.  O' 
Noel,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

In  Gloucester-place,  the  lady  of 
W.  Thompson,  esq.  M.  P.  of  a 
son. 

October,  At  Hockclifie-lodge, 
Bedfordshire,  Mrs.  Main,  of  a 
son. 

At  Stoke  Vicarage,  Bucks,  Mrs. 
Raymond,  of  a  son. 

At  lliroop-house,  Dorset,  Mrs. 
Porter,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Middleton-hall,.  Essex,  Mrs* 
Gillum,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Stock-lodge,  Mrs.  Eastwood, 
of  a  daughter. 

At  Ridgway  Castle,  Hampshire, 
Mrs.  Ede,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Beakesboume,  Kent,  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Eden,  of  a  son. 

At  Walton-hall,  Mrs.  Hough- 
ton, of  a  son. 

At  Mertoh-hall,  Norfolk,  Mrs. 
Bemey,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Carlton-hall,  Northampton- 
lihire,  Uie  honourable  lady  Palmer, 
of  a  daughter. 

At  Oreenridge,  Northumber- 
land, Mrs.  J.  Semple,  of  a 
daughter,  her  nineteenth  child,  all 
alive;  viz.  nine  sons  and  ten 
daughters. 

(R)  Lady 
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Lady  Mosley,  at  RoUeston, 
Stafibrdshire,  of  a  son. 

In  Scotland—  at  Comely  bank^ 
Mrs.  Laidlow,  of  a  daughter. 

At  the  Manse  of  Boham,  Mrs. 
ForbeSy  of  a  daughter. 
•    AtLongniddy*hou8e,Mr8.Drys- 
dale,  of  a  son. 

At  Bermaduthy-house,  Mrs. 
M'Kenzie,  of  a  son. 

Al  Arden-wood»  Ireland,  Mrs. 
Homan,  of  a  daughter, 
'    November.    At  Oakfield-lodge, 
Berkshire,  Mrs.  Rich,  of  a  son. 

At  Almington-hally  Cheshire, 
Mrs.  Crewe,  of  a  son. 

At  Kenwick-house,  Lincoln- 
shire, Mr.  Attenby,  of  a  son. 

At  Barkby-hall,  Mrs.  Pochin,of 
a  son. 

At  Hobland'hall,  Norfolk,  Mrs. 
Penrice,  of  a  daughter. 

The  honourable  Mrs.  Dnndat, 
at  Harpole,  Northamptonshire,  of 
«  son* 

At  Lichfield,  lady  C.  Seymour, 
of  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  lady 
Beresford,  of  a  son. 

At  Dublin,  the  countess  of 
Longford,  of  a  son. 

December.  At  Shabden,  Surrey, 
the  lady  of  A.  Little,  esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Hackney,  the  lady  of  Henry 
Ashley,  esq.  of  a  son. 

At  Twickenham,  the  lady  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Vialls,  of  a  son. 

At  Hampton  Court,  the  lady  of 
^amesCieimpbell,  esq.of adaugkter. 

In  York-place,  Pdrtman-aquare, 
the  lady  or  Joseph  Hume,  esq. 
M.  P.  of  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES  in  the  year  1821. 
'  January.  At  Bowden,  Cheshire, 
The  rev.  J*  T.  Law,  vicar  of  Bow- 
den, eldest  son  of  the  lord  bishop 


of  Chester,  to  lady  Charlotte  Grey, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  StamfbrtI 
and  Warrington. 

At  Wickworth,  Derbyshire,  Mn 
F.  West,  only  son  of  the  honouiw 
able  Mr.  West,  and  grandson  to 
the  late  earl  Delawar,  to  lady 
Georgiana  Stanhope,  youngest 
daughter  to  the  late,  and  sistdr  to 
the  present  earl  of  Chesterfield. 

At  Honiton,  Devon,  captain 
Thornbrourii,  R.  N.  son  oi  ad- 
miral sir  Edward  Thombrough, 
K.  C.  B.  to  Emily,  second 
daughter  of  Daniel  Garrett,  esq. 
of  Cott-house,  near  Honiton. 

George  Barrett  Lennard,  esq. 
third  son  of  sir  T.  B.  Lennardv 
bart.  of  Bell-house,  Essex,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Edm.  Prideaux,  esq.  of  Hexwor- 
thy,  Cornwall. 

At  Pelbrig,  Norfolk,  the  rev.  C. 
Campbell,  to  the  honourable  B. 
Byng,  daughter  of  the  late  viscount 
Torrington. 

At  Oswestry,  Francis  Aeion, 
esq.  nephew  of  the  late  sir  John 
Acton,  bart.  prime  minister  at 
Naples,  to  Esther,  relict  of  the 
hite  Wm.  Baker,  esq.  jun.,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Fagan, 
esq.  his  Britannic  majesty's  eaa^ 
sul-general  at  Palermo. 

At  Wolverhampton,  the  ho- 
nourable captain  Josceline  Percy^^ 
R.  N.  son  of  the  earl  of  Beverley, 
to  Sophia  Elizabeth,  third  daughter 
of  Moreton  Walhouse,  esq.  of 
Hatherton. 

On  the  5th  of  July  last,  in 
Ceylon,  W*  Granville^  esq.  deputy 
secretary,  to  Frances,  daughter  elf 
the  late  honourable  G.  Tumour, 
of  that  island,  and  niece  of  his 
eminence  the  kite  cardinal  duke 
de  Baussett,  of  Paris,  and  the  earl 
of  Winterton. 

-February. 
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Fehmaty,  At  St  Mary-le-bone 
cburch,  captain  the  honourable  £. 
Cust,  M,  P.  equery  to  his  royal 
highness  Prince  Leopold,  to  Mary 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  the  late  L. 
W.  Boode,  esq. 

At  Mereworthy  the  honourable 
M.  J.  Stapleton,  to  Anne  Byam 
Kerby,  only  child  of  the  late  ho- 
nourable  Thomas  Norbury  Kerby. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square^  W.  F.  L.  Camegte,  esq. 
of  Spynie  and  Boysack,  county  of 
Angers,  to  lady  Jane  Carnegie, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Northesk. 

r  March.  George  William  Buck- 
land,  of  Shaflesbury,  to  Harriot, 
third^  daughter  of  Charles  Lush, 
esq.  of  Charles-square. 

At  Eastnor,  Herefordshire,  W. 
H.  Brydges,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
R.  Brydges,  of  Colwal-house^  to 
Miss  H.  Higgins. 

At  great  Gaddesdon,  the  rev. 
John  Fitz  Moore,  of  Ivinghoe, 
Bucks,  eldest  son  of  R.  Moore, 
esq.  of  Hampton^court  palace,  to 
Mrs.  Halsey,  of  Gaddesdon-park. 
This  gentleman  has  the  royal  per- 
mission to  take  the  name  and  bear 
the  arms  of  Hahey,  so  that  (un- 
like other  marriages)  in  this  case 
Ibe  gentleman  changed  his  name 
instead  of  the  lady. 

April  At  Antony,  Cornwall, 
Frafneis  Granville,  jun.  esq.  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  Francis  Granville, 
of  Catchfrench,  to  Amabel,  sixth 
daughter  of  the  right  honourable 
Reginald  Pole  Carew. 

At  Great  Torrington,  Devon, 
A.'  W.  J.  Deane,  esq.  to  S.  F. 
Deane,  third  daughter  of  L.  Stable, 
esq.  of  Hanover-square,  London, 
having  bfeen  previously  married 
according  to  the  laws  cf  Scot- 
land. 
At  Cheltenham,  sir  H.  Pynn; 


K.  t.  S«  and  C.  B.  td  Miss  C. 
Jackson. 

At  Bolingbroke,  Lincolnshire, 
Mr.  C.  Gascoigne,  to  Miss  Hale, 
llie  bridegroom  was  a  bachelor; 
widower,  and  married  a  second 
time — ^aU  within  nine  months* 

May.  At  Chelsea,  captain 
Henderson  Bain,  R.  N.  to  Sarah, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  rev.  Wm. 
Hag^tt,  chaplain  of  the  royal 
hospital. 

The  rev.  C  E.  Eeene,  rector  of 
Buckland,  Surrey,  second  son  of 
B.  Keene,  esq.  of  Westoe,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, to  Rebecca  Frances, 
second  daughter  of  sir  G.  SchiflT* 
ner,  M.  P.  of  Combe,  Sussex, 
bart. 

Dr.  Warburtdn,  of  Clifford- 
street.  Bond-street,  to  Anne,eldest 
daughter  of  J.  Abernethy,  esq.  of 
Bedford-row. 

June.  At  Carlisle,  the  rev.  R* 
Rice,  to  Miss  M.  Goodenough, 
second  daughter  of  the  prebendary 
of  Carlisle  of  that  name. 

The  rev.  M.  Hare  to  Miss  A.  M* 
Brackenbury,  of  Broomfield-lodge^ 
Essex. 

The  eari  of  Aylesford,  to  lady 
A.  S.  Greville,  sister  to  the  eari 
of  Warwick. 

At  Everingham,  Yorkshire,  (lie 
honourable  Charles  Langsale^  third 
son  of  the  late,  and  brother  of  the 
present  lord  Stourton,  and  grand- 
son of  the  last  lord  Lerngsdale,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Marmaduke  Constoble  Maxwell, 
esq  of  Everingham  park. 

July.  John  Parkmson,  esq.  hit 
majesty's  consul  at  Pemambuco, 
to  Penelope  Page,  of  Ivy-house, 
Richmond. 

At  Paddington,  the  rev.  Dr. 
Goodenough,  head  masterof  West- 
iunstei'  school,  to  MiM  Frances 
Cockerell. 

(R  2)  By 
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By  special  liceMe,  at  Kent 
House,  Knightsbridge,  captain 
Frederic  Fitzciarence,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's 11th  regiment,  to  lady 
Augusta  Boyle,  daughter  of  the 
eari  and  countess  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  C.  Hill,  of  Stanney-hall, 
Cheshire,  to  Miss  Little. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cozens  of  Magdalen 
Laver  Hall,  Essex,  to  Miss  £. 
Richardson. 

J.  S.  Bodenham,  esq.  of  the 
Grove,  near  Presteign,  Gloucester- 
shire, to  Miss  M.  A.  Meredith. 

August,  At  Wakerly  Churchy 
Northamptonshire,  colonel  Reeve, 
to  the  right  honourable  lady  S. 
Sherard, 

Sir  T.  J.  Jones  of  Stanley  Hall, 
Shropshire,  to  Miss  E.  W.  Mac- 
hamara. 

S.  T.  Scrope,  esq.  of  Danby- 
hall,  Yorkshire,  to  Miss  M.Jones. 
.  At  Muff,  county  of  Londonder- 
ry, Ireland,  sir  W.  Williams,  to 
Hiss  Hill. 

•  Maitied  abroad — at  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  S.  Humble,  of  New- 
castle, to  Mary-Ann,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Humble, 
of  Blue-house,  near  Washington. 

September,  Major.gen.  Adams, 
of  Asprington-houSe,  Devon,  to 
Miss  E.  Elford,  of  Bickham. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  hon.  W. 
Coventry,  to  Miss  M.  Laing. 

C.  A.  Prichard,  esq.  of  the 
Craig-house,  to  Miss  A.  D.  Lloyd. 

J.  Wrottesley,  esq.  son  of  sir 
J.  Wrottesley,  of  Wrottesley,  Staf- 
fordshire, to  Miss  S*  Gifford,  of 
Chillington. 

At  Halifax,  F.  Marchant,  esq. 
M.  D.  to  Miss  M.  A.  Wilson. 

October.  At  OkeoVer,  Derby- 
shire, T.  S.  Wright,  esq.  to  Caro- 
line lady  Sitwell. 

Mr.  P.  Brentwall,  of  Shipley 
lodge  to  Miss  Pearson. 


R.  B.  Wrey,  esq;  of  Tavistock^ 
house,  Devonshire^  to  Miss  A« 
James. 

T.  Jarrold,  M.  D-  of  Manches- 
ter, to  Miss  E.  Townsend,  of 
Pontefract 

W.  Gott,  esq.  to  Miss  M.  Ewart^ 
of  Morsley-hall. 

At  St.  Andrew,  Auckland- 
Church,  Northumberland,  John 
Cross,  M.  D.  to  Miss  Cooksen. 

At  Milton,  Yorkshire,  viscount 
Kelburne,  to  Miss  H.  Mackenzie. 

J.  G.  C.  Inckes,  esq.  of  Irely- 
don-hall,  Wales,  to  Miss  M.  Swm« 
fin. 

At  Conway,   sir  D.  Ersktne^ 
bart.  to  Miss  J.  S.  Williams. 
'  At  Inchbravock  Cottage,  Scot* 
land,  lieutenant-colonel  A.  Wat^ 
son,  to  Miss  A.  Scott. 

AtSeton-house,  Dr.  J.  Fletcher^ 
to  Miss  A.  Seton. 

November,  J.  Daintry,  junior; 
esq.  of  Foden  Bank,  near  Mac- 
clesfield, to  Miss  E.  Hext. 

Mr.  R.  Atherton,  Winsford- 
house,  Cheshire,  to  Miss  A.  Dick- 
enson. 

At  Plympton,  St.  Mary  Devon,  G. 
Strode,  esq.  to  Miss  D.  Symms. 

At  Stonehouse,  lieut.  Cooke, 
R.  N.  to  Miss  F.  Strode. 

At  Lancaster,  J.  Connelly  esq^ 
to  Miss  A.  Sherson. 

At  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury^ 
Thomas  Hunt,  esq.  to  Louisa* 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
J.  M.  Lettsom. 

At  Stoke  Dameral,  Devon,  the 
rev.  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M.  of  Hack- 
ney, near  London,  to  Sarah, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  lata 
Moses  Savery,  esq.  of  Bovey 
Tracey,  Devon. 

December.  AtHampstead  Mr. 
G.  Willis,  of  St.  James's-street, 
to  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Charles 
Teny,  esq. 
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'■  At  St,  Oeorge'a,  Bloomsbttry, 
^lev.  T.  Gronow,  of  Court  Her- 
bert,  Olamorganghire,  to  Mary 
Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  J.  M.  Lettsom. 

At  Clapham,  Surrey,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Henby  Acton,  of  Shilling- 
stone,  to  Louisa,  eldest  daughter 
of  £.  Polhill,  es^. 

Sir  W.  Hope,  to  the  countess 
of  Athlone.. 

C.  Fietcher,  esq.  of  Stanton- 
house,  Derbyshire,  to  Miss  Perks. 

Mr.  WithneH,  of  Brislington- 
hall,  to  Miss  Ayre. 

At  Bishopwearmouth,  George 
Isaac  Mowbray,  esq.  of  Yapton- 
house,  Sussex,  to  Miss  Grey, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Grey,  D.  D,  rector  of  Bishop- 
wearmouth, and  prebendary  of 
Durham  and  Salisbury. 

At  Ansley  Church,  Warwick- 
shire, J.  Chetwode,  esq.  to  Miss 
£.  Juliana  Ludford,  of  Ansley- 
Jiail. 

DEATHS  in  the  year  1821. 

January.  The  countess  dow- 
ager of  Lincoln,  sister  to  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  and  mother 
oi  the  late  viscountess  Folkes? 
tone. 

Mr.  Holmes,  the  celebrated 
player  on  the  bassoon,  fell  down 
while  walking  near  his  house  in 
Sloane-street,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired. 

At  Beddington  Park,  Surrey, 
Miss  Vaughan,  of  Clapham. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  100,  at 
Hallgrove,  near  Bagshot,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Birl. 

At  Croydon,  Keene  Zachary 
Stables^  esq.  late  of  the  army  pay 
office. 

At  Hatherleigh,  Devon,  Mrs. 
Joanna  Facey,  aged  100,  She 
fras  50  years  a  widow,  has  left  2 


children,  20  grand-children,  40 
great-grand-children,  and  4  great- 
great-grand-children. 

In  one  of  Dovy's  alms-houses, 
Exeter,  Mary  Heath,  aged  100; 
six  months  after  tjie  death  of  her 
sister,  Elizabeth  Heath,  in  the 
same  house,  aged  103. 

After  thirty-two  hours  of  ex- 
treme suffering,  a  young  man  in 
Ae  service  of  R,  Shenffe^  esq.  of 
Diss,  Norfolk.  His  death  is  be* 
lieved  to  have  arisen  from  assist* 
ing  hi  cleaning  the  wound  of  ^ 
spaniel  which  had  been  bitten  by 
a  terrier; — the  terrier  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  in  the 
preceding  Augyst,  and  died  mad 
a  month  ago.  This  case  shews 
what  care  is  required  by  persons 
who  may  by  an  accident  have 
this  poison  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  person  should 
be  actually  bit  by  a  rabid  animal 
to  receive  the  infection,  nor  that 
there  should  be  any  abrasion  of 
the  skin  of  the  part  upon  which 
matter  ipay  have  been  deposited  ; 
its  simple  application  upon  any 
90und  part  would  seepi  sufficient 
to  produce  the  disease. 

At  Bath,  of  second  attack  of  the 
smallpox^  Samuel  Hillar:  he  had 
been  inoculated  nineteen  years 
before,  and  was  slightly  pitted. 

At  Hastingis,  the  right  honour- 
able Frances  Caimess,  countess 
of  Clermont,  relict  of  W.  Henry, 
the  late  and  last  earl  of  Clermont, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  colonel 
James  Murray,  by  the  dowager 
lady  Blayney. 

At  Hartham-house,  Wilts,  the 
seat  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
right  honourable  Archibald  Col- 
quhoun,  lord  register  of  Scotland, 
and  M.  P.  for  Dumbarton. 

At  Bishop  s-court,  Ireland,  W. 
/-^Ponsonby, 
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JPonBonby^esq.  only  son  of  tke 
late  dUtiaguisned  statesman. 

Kev.  Dr.  Bray,  Roman  catholic 
bishop  of  Cashely  aged  73,  much 
regretted. 

The  rev.  John  Thomas  Jordan, 
B*  D,  rector  of  iiickling,  and  of 
Bircholty  in  Kent,  and  many  years 
senior  tu  or  of  Queen  s  College, 
pan) br  dare. 

•  At  Holy  rood-house,  at  78  years 
of  ag  %  the  right  honourable  lady 
Eir/aoeth  Murray, 

Mr.  Donald  M*Nicol  at  Inver- 
axy,  in  the  prime  of  Ufe.  His  re« 
marks  oa  Dn  Johnson's  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides  are  well  knowh ; 
like  his  fither,  he  was  a  supporter 
^d  a  judge  of  the  GaeUc  lan« 
gua^e. 

.  In  Yorkrstreet,  Portman-square, 
Ucutcnant'general  W.  Popham^  at 
the  advanced  age  of  8L  The 
iaiilitary  career  of  this  excellent 
yian  commenced,  in  the  year  1757, 
as  ensign;  and,  in  1759, retaining 
his  rank  in  the  king's  service,  he 
passed  into  that  of  the  East  India 
Company,  where  he  acquired  the 
highest  panegyric  from  the  most 
eminent  commanders,  as  well  as 
.  governors  of  India,  He  survived 
his  brother,  sir  Home  Popham, 
l»nly  six  months. 

William  Pamdly  esq^  M.  P.  of 
Avondaie,  in  the  county  of  Wick^ 
low.  In  private  society  he  was 
remarked  for  the  amiableness  of 
his  manners  and  Tor  the  suavity 
and  intelligence  of  his  conversa- 
tion, Mr.  Pamell  deservedly 
ranked  hight  in  letters  and  in 
politics,  for  his  general  acquire- 
inents,  but  more  especially  for  his 
writings.  **  The  Causes  of  popu- 
lar Piscontents  in  Ireland,"  and 
|*Tl^e  Apology  for  the  Catholics," 
are  works  which  have  been  greatly 
eiteeme4  by  persons  of  judgment^ 
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ibr  their  elegance  of  style,  the 
statesmanUke  principles  they  «ii» 
force,  and  the  sure  patriotism  of 
the  author.  Had  Mr.  Pamell 
lived,  the  attention  which  he  wa» 
in  the  habit  of  giving  in  parlia- 
ment to  Irish  affairs,  would  have 
been  productive,  ere  long,  of  last* 
ing  benefits  to  his  country.  Time 
oiSy  was  wanting  to  enable  him 
to  give  effect  to  those  plans, 
which  had  been  his  constant 
study  from  his  earliest  years,  for 
relieving  Ireland  from  her  griev- 
ances, and  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  all  classes  of  her 
people  in  wealth,  in  manners,  and 
iQ  morals.  He  was  distinguished 
by  a  manly  independence  of  print 
ciple,  and  an  ardent  seal  for  the 
public  good.  Men  of  all  parties 
in  parUament  must  agree  in  bear^ 
ing  witness  to  the  int^ity  of  his 
conduct,  and  to  the  purity  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  him  ui 
public  life. 

On  the  3d  Mr,  Hamikon  of 
Sundrum,  N.  B.  in  the  82d  year 
of  his  age.  Few  persons  have 
been  more  distinguished  than  Mr, 
Hamilton,  for  the  united  qualities 
of  head  and  heart.  He  had  been 
blessed  with  an  excellent  educa- 
tion ;  and  was  often  accustomed 
to  speak  with  fondness  and  re- 
verence of  the  celebrated  Adam 
Smith,  whose  lectures  and  friend- 
ship he  had  enjoyed.  Several  of 
his  associates  in  youth  became 
afterwards  distinguished  men ; 
and  with  one  of  them,  the  late 
lord  Melville,  in  particular,  he 
was  in  habits  of  confidential  in- 
tercourse and  friendship.  Mr.  Ha- 
milton united  to  excellent  talents, 
and  to  manners  most  refined,  the 
most  quick  and  exquisite  moral 
sensibility.  He  blended  together 
high  spirit  with  courtesy,,  and  with 
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«U  the  kitidest  ebaritiea  of  chut 
mature*  To  his  tenaats  be  was 
uniformly  friendly  and  liberal;  to 
the  poor  his  bounty  approached 
to  prodigality.  It  was  difficult 
lo  say  whether  he  himself^  or  the 
wandering  mendicants^  seemed  to 
rejoice  most  to  meet  each  others 
^nd  superior  in  charity  to  the 
good  pastor  of  Goldsmith,  he  did 
not  even  "chide  their  wander- 
ings/' while  he  "relieyed  their 
pain/  Till  he  bad  reached  his 
80th  year»  Mr.  Hamilton  had  en- 
joyed  good  health,  and  (like  his 
brother>in*law,  the  late  lord  Eg<> 
}inton)  all  the  energy  of  youth. 
His  infirmities  during  the  last 
year  induced  him  to  resign  the 
honourable  situation  of  convener 
of  the  county,  which  he  held  for 
thirty-six  years,  and  to  which  he 
bad  given  great  dignity  by  his 
talents,  munificence,  and  public 
apirit.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Ayr, 
May  15,  1820,  "  to  consider  and 
answer  a  letter  from  him,  resign- 
ing the  situation,"  the  earl  of 
Glasgow  observed,  *^  that  no  man 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  the  excellent 
person  who  had  now  finally  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  public 
service  of  the  county,  but  must 
lieel  deeply  Reeled  on  the  occa- 
aion." 

On  the  7tb,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  which  she  bore  with  great 
.patience,  Mrs,  John  Hunter,  wi- 
dow of  the  celebrated  surgeon,  in 
the  79th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  an  authoress  of  distinguished 
merit.  Her  verses  ?*0n  Novem- 
ber 1784;''  the  beautiful  address 
to  Fancy,  under  the  title  of  *^  La 
Douce  Chim^re,"  with  several  of 
her  miscellaneous  poems,  shew 
.that  she  possessed  the  feeling  and 
imaginatipn  of  genius.    In  appre- 


ciating fa^  Mierits  as  k  lyric  poet, 
says  one  well  able  to  describe  her 
excellencies,  '^  we  ought  to  recol-  ' 
lect  how  few  songs,  before  bet 
time»  were  to  be  found  in  the 
English  lasiguage,  that  were  wor* 
thy  of  being  sung  by  the  culti- 
vated and  refined,  or  were  truly 
ei^pressive  of  the  pathetic  melo- 
dies to  which  they  were  joined. 
The  cruelty  of  Delia,  receiving  a 
rose-bad  or  presenting  a  nosegay 
to  the  fsur  idol,  codiplimentary 
gallantry  or  the  silly  courtship 
of  imaginary  shepherds,  were  the 
ttsuid  subjects  of  our  politer  po- 
pular songs ;  though  a  few  of 
superior  excellence  might  indeed 
be  discovered,  like  rare  jewels, 
dosed  up  in  the  volumes  of  our 
dassical  poets.  Mrs.  Hunter  had 
the  good  taste,  the  good  sense 
and  feeling,  to  strike  into  a  better 
path,  and  to  take  deep  and  tender 
feeling,  as  arising  from  some  im^ 
plied  situation  of  passion  or  dis- 
tress, for  the  subject  of  her  verset^ 
The  superiority  of  this  refinement 
was  immediately  felt;  and  the 
first  of  her  songs  that  were  known 
to  the  public— "The  Son  of  Alk- 
nomook,''  "  Queen  Mary's  La* 
ment,"  &c.  became  exceedingly 
popular.  They  had  also  one  great 
advantage  to  the  singer  and  the 
listener,  that,  as  the  love  of  music 
had  first  induced  the  author  to 
write  in  verse,  no  word  was  ad- 
mitted into  her  measure,  which 
conveyed  any  harshness  to  a 
musical  ear,  or  was  in  the  least 
degree  at  variance  with  the  air. 

This  good  path  she  pursued; 
but  contemporaries  soon  arose, 
whose  lyrical  works  more  than 
shared  with  her  the  public  favour  r 
and  her  volume  of  songs  and 
poems,  published  many  years 
after  they  were  written,*  was  less 
attractive 
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attractive  than  it  would  have  been 
at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  not, 
however,  we  are  confident;  rating 
her  genius  too  high  to  say,  that  at 
this  present  time,  When  the  songs 
of  Burns,  Scott,  Moore,  and 
Byron,  enrich  the  different  collec- 
tions of  our  national  airs,  the 
pathos,  harmony,  and  elegance 
of  many  of  her  compositions  have, 
not  been  surpassed. 

Though  fond  of  reading  and 
music,  and  capable  of  amusing 
herself  in  the  closest  retirement, 
she  had  great  relish  for  society ; 
and  at  one  period  Of  her  life 
mixed  very  often  in  a  circle  of 
agreeable  and  cultivated  friends^ 
who  met  together  regularly,  many 
of  whom  are  well  known  in  the 
literary  world.*  By  those  friends 
she  was  respected  and  admired ; 
and  into  whatever  assembly  she 
entered,  the  delicacy  of  her  face, 
with  the  commanding  grace  of 
her  person,  gave  her  a  peculiar 
air  of  distinction,  and  seldom 
iailed  to  attract  attention.  But 
she  never  ascribed  to  her  own 
merit  the  notice  she  received  in 
society;  feeling  herself  the  wife 
of  a  celebrated  man,  she  was 
fond  of  imputing  the  attention 
she  received,  to  the  influence  of 
his  character ;  doing  injustice  to 
herself,  from  a  generous  pride  df 
owing  every  thing  to  him:  and 
she  never  appeared  so  much  gra- 
tified by  attention  and  kindness, 
as  when  she  supposed  it  was 
shewn  to  her  for  his  sake* 

The  latter  years  of  he**  life  were 
mostly  spent  in  retirement,  though 
no  infirmity  of  age,  a  slight  deaf- 
ness excepted,  prevented  her 
from  enjoying  society.  The  re- 
sources of  her  books  and  her  pen 


never  failed  herr  many  of  h« 
songs,  and  other  poems,  written 
at  an  advanced  age,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  some  of  them  are 
of  a  more  cheerful  character  than 
the  productions  of  her  younger 
days.  She  alsro  wrote  many  let- 
ters to  her  friends ;  and  her  flow 
of  ideas,  and  facility  of  diction, 
made  it  an  amusing  and  pleasant 
occupation. 

She  was  an  affectionate  rela- 
tion ;  and,  where  she  was  attach- 
ed and  had  opportunity,  she 
was  a  warm,  useful,  and  steady 
friend.  To  her  contemporary  wri- 
ters, particularly  the  poets  of  these 
days,  she  was  a  charitable  critio, 
and  a  warm  and  generous  admi- 
rer. The  pleasure  she  received 
fVom  them  was  repaid  with  no 
grudging  or  niggard  thanks.  To 
critical  severity,  as  applying  to  her 
own  works,  she  was  mild,  con- 
siderate and  forgiving." 

On  the  18  th  Mr.  serfeant  Ruth 
nington.  He  was  bom  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1751,  in  Hertford- 
shire. In  1768  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  eminent  sper 
cial  pleader,  who  was  publishing 
a  digest  of  the  laws  of  England  ; 
in  compiling  which  work  he  was 
•of  material  assistance.  In  1774 
i«e  commenced  special  pleader  in 
the  Temple,  and  obtained  many 
pupils,  who  have  since  risen  to 
eminence.  The  sister  of  one  of 
these,  sir  S.  Shepherd,  he  mar- 
ried, and  had  by  her  two  children, 
a  son  and  a  daughter;  the  former 
of  whom  died  iii  1810.  In  1778 
be  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
society  of  the  Middle  Temple; 
and  in  1787  took  the  degree  of 
serjeant-at-laW.  In  politics  he 
was  an  active  whig.     He  advisedf 
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and  ultimately  succeeded  in  the 
action  brought  by  Mr.-  Fox  against 
the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  in 
1784,  the  whole  responsibility  of 
which  rested  upon  him.  Just 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  it 
was  arranged  by  the  then  chancel- 
lor, lord  Erskine,  that  the  serjeant 
should  be  made  a  master  in  chan- 
cery; but,  the  administration  going 
out  soon  after,  nothing  was  done 
for  him. 

In  1782  he  lost  his  first  wife; 
and  in  1783  he  married  Mrs. 
Wetherell,  the  widow  of  C.  We- 
therell,  esq.  of  Jamaica.  In  1813 
he  was  elected  recorder  of  Col- 
chester by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority; but  as  the  mayor  who 
swore  him  into  that  office,  was 
not  mayor  de  jure,  an  information 
in  nature  of  quo  warranto  was 
afterwards  filed  against  the  ser- 
jeant; in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  disclaim  the 
office.  His  residence  was  prin- 
cipally at  Brighton,  where,  since 
1812,  he  took  a  most  active  part 
as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Sussex.  His  firm,  prompt,  and 
impartial  manner  of  administering 
the  duties  of  that  office,  added  to 
his  great  temper,  knowledge,  and 
humanity,  was  certainly  of  the 
highest  benefit  and  importance  to 
that  town.  In  1815,  Mr.  Run- 
oington  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  in  England;  which  he  re- 
signed in  1819. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Runnington  was 
the  editor  of  the  following  works : 
f*  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  History  of 
the  Common  Law,*' Svo.  1779;  a 
new  edition,  with  considerable 
additions,  2  vols.  8vo.  .1794. 
*«  Gilbert's  Law  of  Ejectments," 
Svo.  1781.  '"  Ruff  head's  Statutes 
at  Large,  from  Magna  Charta  to 


the  25th  Geo.  lU.'*  14  vols.  4to, 
1787.  "The  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  the  Legal  Remedy 
by  Ejectment,  and  the  resulting 
Action  for  Mesne  Process,"  8vo. 
1795.     . 

February.  In  George-street, 
Portman-square,  major-general  P. 
Chester,  late  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards. 

James  Topping,  esq.  one  of  hi* 
majesty's  counsel,  a  bencher  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  late  attor- 
ney-general of  the  county  palatine 
of  Durham. 

At  his  •house  in  Brompton* 
grove,  at  an  advanced  age,  sir 
John  Macpherson,  bart.  for  manj 
years  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  in  Bengal,  and  afterwards 
governor-general  of  India. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Dr. 
Arthur  Saunderson,  senior  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physicians. 

At  Exeter,  Mrs.  Skeldon,  aged 
73,  widow  of  the  late  John  Skel- 
don, esq.  professor  of  anatomy. 

At  Newenham«  Gloucester- 
shire, Mr.  $•  Averill,  shoemaker, 
aged  107 ;  he  worked  at  his 
trade  till  wiihin  tliree  years  of 
his  death. 

At  Winchester,  Hampshire, 
lady  Louisa  North,  aged  46. 

In  Lincolnshire,  at  Thomey* 
abbey,  W.  Chittle,  esq.  aged  80.  • 

At  Wells,  Somerset,  Francis 
Drake,  esq.  aged  57,  formerly 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  to  the  court  of  Mu- 
nich, and  subsequently  a  ma- 
gistrate for  the  county  of  Somer- 
set. 

At  New  Fishboume,  Sussex, 
Mr.  Willis  Hardham,  aged  72. 
He  was  grandfather,  uncle,  and 
great  uncle  to  200  persons  now 
living. 
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•  At  Hutton^hall,  Yorkshire,  Mrs. 
Johnttone,  neice  of  Dayid  Hume, 
the  historian  of  Great  Britain. 

At  Edinburgh,  lieutenant-co-r 
lonel  Grants 

At  Dublin,  lady  Harte. 
,  M.  Naldi,  of  the  Italian  Theatre 
Roya),^  having  been  invited  to  dine 
vith  Mr.  Garcia,  at  Paris,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  proceeded  to 
examine  the  accelerated  process 
ef  cooking  by  a  self-acting  boiler. 
By  an  imprudent  and  fatal  inadver- 
tency M.  Naldi,  with  the  tongs, 
•topped  the  valve,  asd  the  com- 
pression  increased  the  heat  to  such 
a  degree  that  an  explosion  ensued ; 
the  lid  of  the  boiler  came  m  con- 
tact with  his  forehead,  completely 
severed  the  skull,  and  stretched 
bim  dead  at  the  feet  of  his 
^ughter. 

Attthouy  Ver  Huelif  late-  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  from  Holland, 
to  the  court  of  Spani. 

On  the  11th,  at  Richmond,  in 
the  90th  year  of  his  age,  Mr, 
Adam  Walker.  He  was  bom  on 
the  banks  of  Windermere,  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland.  His 
father  employed  a  few  hands  in 
the  woollen  manufcusture:  and  hav- 
ing a  large  family,  he  took  his 
son  from  school  before  the  boy 
could  read  a  chapter  in  the  bible. 
.The  mechanical  turn  of  the  youth 
was  not  however  to  be  smothered 
by  hard  labour*  He  copied,  corn- 
mills,  paper-mills,  and  fulling- 
mills,  the  models  of  which  were 
constructed  on  a  brook  near  his 
father*s  dwelling,  to  the  surprise 
of  passengers.  He  also  borrowed 
Ixioks,  and  built  a  house  for  him- 
self in  a  bush  to  read  without  in- 
terruption on  Sundays.  Thus  he 
went  on  with  such  success,  that  a 
person,  who  discovered  his  ex- 


traordinary talents,  oflfered  hiss 
the  ushership  of  Ledsham  schooly 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
Here  he  began  his  career  of  teadi«> 
ing  when  he  was  no  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  fre- 
quently to  study  over  night  what 
he  had  to  impart  to  his  pupils  the 
next  morning.  Afler  contmuing 
three  years  in  that  situation,  he 
was  chosen  writing-master  and 
accomptant  to  the  free-school  at 
Macclesfield,  where  be  resided 
four  years,  and  perfected  himself 
in  mathematics  by  his  own  appli- 
cation. At  this  place  he  embark* 
ed  in  trade,  but  failing  in  his 
business,  he  resolved  to  turn  her* 
mit  in  one  of  the  islands  on  the 
lake  of  Windermere,  from  which 
romantic  scheme  he  was  diverted 
by  the  ridicule  of  bis  friends, 
His  next  enterprize  was  that  of 
lecturing  on  astronomy  at  Man^ 
Chester,  where  he  met  with  a  very 
favourid>le  reception^  which  ena- 
bled  him  to  estabUsh  an  extensive 
seminary.  This  however  he  relin- 
quished for  the  purpose  of  travel* 
ling  as  a  lecturer  in  natural  philo^ 
sophy ;  and  after  passing  through 
most  of  the  great  towns  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  he  visited  Dr. 
Priestley,  by  whose  recommenda- 
tion he  undertook  to  lecture  in 
the  Haymarket  in  1778.  The 
encouragement  which  he  experi- 
enced in  the  metropolis  induced 
him  to  take  a  house  in  George- 
street,  Hanover  square,  where  he 
read  lectures  every  winter  to  nu- 
merous audiences.  He  was  also 
engaged  by  Dr.  Barnard,  provost 
of  Eton  College,  to  lecture  in  that 
.  seminary  :  which  example  was 
followed  by  Westminster,  Win- 
chester, and  other  gt-eat  schools. 
Among  the  variety  of  inventions 
with,  which.  Mr»  Walker  has 
amused 
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various  engines  for  raising  water; 
three  methods  by  which  ships  may 
be  easily  pumped  at  sea;    car- 
nages to  go  by  wind  and  steam; 
the  patent   empyreal   air-stove; 
the  patent  celestina  harpsichord ; 
the  Eidouranion,  or  transparent 
orrery ;  the  rotatory  lights  on  the 
island  of  Scilly ;  a  boat  that  works 
agamst  the  stream ;  another  that 
clears  the  bottom  of  rivers  by  the 
stream  or  tide ;  a  weather  guage 
which,  united  to  a  clock,  shows 
the  quantity  of  rain,  the  direction 
and   strength   of  the  wind,   the 
hcighth  of  the  barometer,  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  air ;  an  easy 
method  of  turning  a  river  into  a  wet 
dock;  a  road  mill;   a  machine 
for    Wdtermg   land;    a  dibbling- 
plough,   &c.    &c.    The    literary 
performances  of  Mr.  Walker  are : 
'.*  Analysis  of  Lectures  on  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,"  8vo. ;   "  Phi- 
losophical Estimate  of  the  Causes, 
Efiects,  and  Cure  of  unwholesome 
Air  in  Cities,"  8vo.;    "On  the 
Causes  and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chim- 
nies/*  8vo. ;  "  Ideas  suggested  in 
an  Excursion  through  Flanders, 
Germany,  Italy  and  France,"  8vo. 
1791 ;  "  Remarks  made  in  a  Tour 
to  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  in   the  Summer  of 
1791,    to    which    is    annexed   a 
Sketch  of  the  Police,  Religion, 
Arts,  and  Agriculture  of  France, 
made  in  an  excursion  to  Paris  in 
nSS,**  8vo- ;    1792 ;    "  A  system 
of  Familiar  Philosophy,  in  Lec- 
tures," 4to.  179d ;  "  A  Treatise 
on  Geography  and  the  Use  of  the 
Globes,"  12mo.    Some  interesting^ 
Memoirs  of  the  family  of  Hogarth 
were  communicated  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ker to  Mr.  Nichols  in  1782.    He 
has  also  inserted  many  pieces  ia. 
pose  and  verse  in  various  ]V|{i|pB>^ 
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zines;  and  some  articles  in  dM 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
Young's  Annals  of  Agricnltaxe. 

At  Rome,  on  the  23id,  Jfn 
John  KeaUf  well  known  for  Us 
poetical   productions.     ''He  left 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  having  exhibited  inariKS  off 
a  consumptive    disorder,    wliidi 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  increaaiiig. 
A  cold,  caught  on  his  joomejr  to 
Italy,  hurried  him  still  faster  lo 
the  tomb ;  and  though  for  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival  there  Jbe 
seemed  to  revive,  it  was  only  to 
confirm  the  fallacy  of  a  hope  too 
often  indulged  in  similar  disov* 
ders ;  for  he  soon  languished  into 
an  untimely  grave.  He  often  talk* 
ed  of  approadiing  death,  with  the 
resignation  of  one  who  contem^ 
plated  its  certainty  without  anxie- 
ty, and  seemed  to  wish  to  **  steal 
from  the  worid''  into  silence  and 
repose.     From  a    contemporary 
writer  we  learn,  that  when  a  friend 
was  sitting  by  his  bed,  and  talk* 
ing  of  an  inscription  to  his  memo- 
ry, be  desired  there  might  be  no 
notice  taken  of  him,  '*  or  if  any/* 
to  be  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  one 
whoie  name  was  tor  it    in  water!" 
The  temperament  and  feeling  of 
the  poet,  which  is  always  *'  much 
nearer  allied  to  melancholy  than 
to  jollity  or  mirth,"  seem  to  have 
been  the  heritage  of  Keats:  the 
deep    SBSceptibility    to   external 
beauty,  the  intense  vividness  of 
mental  impressions,  and  the  rich 
colouring  of  thought,  which  are 
seen    in    genius,    were  all    his. 
Though  young  and  his  taste  lean- 
ing towards  an  extravagance  which 
maturer  years  would   no  doubt 
have  corrected,   his  poetry  dis> 
plays  throughout  those  breathings, 
thoughts  which  so  peculiarly  iden- 
tify the  presence  of  the  poetical 

spirit 
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spirit  He  was  an  original  writer. 
Ids  productions  were  his  own ; 
tknd  no  pen  of  the  present  age  can 
lay  claim  to  the  epithet  of  poetical 
OB  the  ground  of  a  powerful  fancy, 
freshness  of  colouring,  and  force 
of  expression,  if  Keats  be  not  al- 
lowed a  claim  far  from  humble, 
ctk  those  distinguishing  charac* 
teristica  of  the  sons  of  song.  A 
name  richer  in  promise  England 
did  not  possess,  and  a  mind  in- 
aenaibie  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
productions  must  indeed  be  a  mi- 
serable one — the  very  climax  of 
Iteartlessness.  The  subject  of 
Endymion,  his  principal  poem,  is 
perhaps  less  attractive  than  one 
more  natural  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  general  taste :  mythologi- 
cal fictions  do  not  now  interest 
mankind ;  yet  it  does  not'  follow 
that  they  should  not  be  told  in 
strains  of  exquisite  poetry.  His 
other  poems  possess  sufficient 
attraction  to  interest  every  class 
of  readers,  and  they  will  still  be 
read  when  the  sneers  of  ephemeral 
critics  shall  have  long  expired  on 
the  gross  lips  which  impudently 
arrayed  themselven  agams^  ac. 
knowledged  truth,  and  the  whole 
suffrage  of  the  literary  world. 
.The  base  attack  made  with  the 
kope  of  crushing  the  rising  genius 
of  young  Keats,  can  never  be  for-* 
gotten:  it  wa«  made  against  a 
youthful,  friendless,  virtuous,  high- 
ly-gifted character,  by  a  pen, 
equally  reckless  of  veracity  and 
justice,  from  the  mean  motive  of 
a  dislike  to  hit  political  tenets. 
It  appears  that  Keats  had  a  pre- 
sentiment he  should  never  return 
to  England,  and  that  he  communi. 
cated  it  to  more  than  one  person. 
He  is  said  to  have  wished  to  drink 
•'  of  the  warm  South,"  and  **  leave 
the  world  unseen ;"  and  his  wish 


was  accordirigly  fulfilled.  There* 
is  something  very  impressive  about 
the  death  of  genius,  and  particu- 
lariy  of  youtiiful  genius.  Poets, 
perhaps,  have  shared  most  of  this 
feeling  from  mankind;  indeed 
their  labours  which  survive  them- 
selves are  for  ever  creating  it. 
Not  only 

*'  Br  Mtj  hands  their  kaell  is  rang. 
By  forma  unseen  their  dirg«  k  fuog."' 

but  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and* 
the  wise,  are  perpetual  sorrowers 
over  their  obsequies." 

On  the  27th  Mr.  John  Scoif. 
He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  On  leaving 
his  native  city  and  coming  to 
London,  he  obtained  an  appoint* 
ment  in  the  War  Office,  which  he 
soon  afterwards  resigned,  and  en- 
gaged himself  in  literature,  editing 
the  *•  Stamford  News,"'  and  after- 
wards the  "  Champion,'*  a  news- 
paper established  by  himself.  In 
1815  he  published  his  **  Visit  to 
Paris,"  and  soon  afterwards  **Paris 
visited,"  works  which  shew  a 
strong  mind  and  a  vigorous  and 
animated  pen  of  no  common  pow- 
ers. The  first  and  best  of  these 
two  publications,  while  it  was 
justly  subject  to  a  charge  of  pr^ 
judice  respecting  the  people  it 
described,  was  filled  with  clear 
and  forcible  narrative,  lively  di- 
gression, and  it  bore  marks  of 
close  thinking ;  the  whole  so  min- 
gled as  to  afford  interest  to  every 
class  oTreaders.  Mr.  Scott  also 
published  soon  after  the  decease  of 
a  child,  a  poem,  entitled  "The 
House  of  Mourning."  Having  en- 
gaged as  editor  of  the  London 
Magazine,  for  which  office  hi« 
talents  were  peculiarly  adapted, 
he  became  involved  in  a  literary 
warfare  with  a  northern  publication' 
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of  the  same  natare^  and  wrote 
some  articles  which  were  deemed 
personally  offensive  by  a  Mr.  John 
Gibson  Lockhart^  the  reputed 
editor  of  the  rival  work.  Mr. 
Lockhart  demanded  what  is  term* 
ed  satisfaction,  for  the  conceived 
insult,  which  Mr.  Scott  refused, 
unless  Mr.  Lockhart  would  dis-< 
avow  such  a  connexion  with  the 
publication  in  question,  as,  if  it 
existed,  was  sufficient  in  Mr. 
Scott^s  mind  to  justify  the  imputa- 
tions he  had  penned,  he  having 
himself  previously  avowed  the  ar- 
ticles he  had  published  to  be  his 
own.  Mr.  Lockhart  however  re- 
fused to  make  the  disavowal  re- 
quired, and  persisted  in  his  first 
demands.  Mr.  Scott  then  pub- 
lished a  statement  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  one  from  Mr.  Lockhart 
followed,  which  tlie  latter  prefaced 
with  the  disavowal  Mr.  Scott  re- 
quired him  to  make,  and  said  that 
he  had  forwarded  a  similar  state* 
ment  to  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Scott, 
in  a  second  statement,  declared 
that  the  copy  of  Mr.  Lockhart's 
statement  forwarded  to  him,  con- 
tained no  such  prefatory  dis- 
avowal, as  that  which  formed  the 
condition  of  his  meeting  Mr.  Lock- 
hart ;  and  he  then  became  doubly 
vehement  in  his  expressions  of  in- 
dignation at  Mr.  Lockhart*s  du- 
Elicity.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Lock- 
art's  then  put  forth  a  statement 
of  the  affair,  in  which  he  made 
use  of  some  expressions  offensive 
to  Mr.  Scott,  for  which  the  latter 
demanded  an  explanation,  (which 
was  refused,)  not  conceiving  him. 
self  withheld  by  any  consideration 
of  duty  or  honour  from  meeting 
Mr.  Lockhart's  friend,  on  a  matter 
foreign  to  the  original  dispute. 
They  accordingly  met  on  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  of  February, 


at  Chalk  Farm,  and  Mr.  Scott  fell 
mortally  wounded  on  the  second 
fire.  Mr.  Scott  was  between  30 
and  40  years  of  age. 

March.  In  Chapel-street,  Oros- 
venor-place,  io  the  87th  year  t£ 
her  age,  the  right  honoaraUe 
Anne,  relict  of  Walter,  eighth  lord 
Aston,  and  mother  of  the  pi«- 
sent. 

At  Hooley-house,  Surrey,  in  "fte 
83rd  year  of  his  age,  J.  Byroo, 
esq.  late  lieut.-col.  of  the  3rd 
regiment  of  guards. 

In  Parliament-street,  Carolbe, 
the  wife  of  Christ.  Hodgson,  esq. 

Clara  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
of  sir  J.  Blind  Burges,  bart. 

At  the  British  Museum,  aged 
77,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.  Plants, 
esq.  principal  librarian  of  that 
establishment. 

At  Claremont-park,  Esher,  eoL 
the  baron  de  Hardenbrock,  equeiy 
to  his  royal  highness  prince  Leo- 
pold. 

In  Baker-street,  Portmansquare, 
Dona  Maria  Brigida  de  Faria  e 
Lacerda,  wife  of  sir  John  Campbel, 
B.  C.  F.  S.  master-general  in  the 
Portuguese  service. 
.  The  protestant  dissenting  mi- 
nisters having  assembled  at  Dr. 
Williams's  library,  in  Redcross- 
street,  for  considering  the  pro- 
jected bill  on  education,  several 
ministers  expressed  their  senti- 
ments, and  among  them  Dr/Lmd- 
sey.  The  secretary  was  proceed- 
ing to  read  to  the  meeting  a  series 
of  resolutions,  when  the  attention 
of  the  company  was  arrested  by 
an  appearance  of  severe  indispo- 
sition in  Dr.  Lindsey ;  he  fell  in- 
sensible into  the  arms  of  those 
around  him.  Medical  aid  was  in- 
stantly called  in,  but  it  was  too 
late — he  had  expired. 

At  Winchester,  Hampshire,  B. 
Goodlad 
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Goodlad,  etfq.  many  years  a  ma- 
gistrate for  the  county  ;  and  seven 
4mys  afterwards  his  disconsolate 
widow,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Goodlad. 

In  consequence  of  a  fall  down 
stairs^  Mr.  Motes  Langdon,  of 
Upton,  nearWiveiiscombe,Somer^ 
■et,  aged  70/  better  known  by  the 
ippeliation  of  Old  Moses^  from  his 
■iggardly  disposition.  He  hat 
been  frequently  known  to  eat 
crows,  and  magpies  found  dead  in 
fidds  by  bogs.  He  never  kept 
any  servant,  but  gave  an  old 
vcman  from  the  workhouse  her 
victuals  for  dressing  his;  he  was 
iki  the  habit  of  frequenting  Wive- 
liscoa\be,  and  put  up  at  a  small 
Idii^  where  they  usually  dressed 
tripe,  which  he  generally  took  for 
Us  .dimmer,  and  if  any  person  sit- 
ting near  him  left  any  on  their 
piles',  he  always  ate  it  up,  saying, 
U  was  a  pity  to  waste  any  thing. 
When  at  home,  he  wore  the 
coarsest  brin  for  shirts  but  kept 
fine  Holland  ones,  which  he  wore 
vhen  he  took  a  journey;  and  if 
be  slept  out,  he  invariably  took 
te  shirt  off  and  lay  without  one, 
to  prevent  its  being  worn  out. 
Be  died  intestate,  and  his  land- 
ed property,  to  a  considerable 
amount,  falls  to  John  Langdon,  a 
aecond  cousin,  heretofore  a  day 
labourer. 

On  the  4th,  the  infant  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Clarence*  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  Idth,  deeply  and  justly 
lamented  by  his  numerous  rela- 
lifes  and  friends,  John  Hunter , 
enq.  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  in 
the  83rd  year  of  his  age.  He  en- 
tered the  naval  service  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  served 
under  three  successive  soverei^s. 
In  1786  be  was  appointed  captain 
of  his  majesty *9  ship  Sirius^  and 


formed,  iti  coiqim^tion  tirith  tK« 
late  governor  Phillip^  the  first  set'^ 
tlement  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
1794,  whilst  serving  as  a  super- 
numerary captain  in  the  Qv^rit 
Charlotte ^  with  his  friend  and 
patron  the  late  lord  Howe,  he  was 
appointed  govemor-in-chief  ofthat 
colony.  His  mild  conciliatory 
manners  endeared  him  to  all 
classes  of  society  in  his  govern* 
ment^  and  to  his  indefatigable 
exertions  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  the  rising  prosperity 
of  that  settlement.  He  was  a  kind 
and  affectionate  relative,  a  sincere 
and  warm  friend,  a  generous  and 
liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor;  for 
such  was  the  natural  benevolence 
of  his  heart  that  he  never  saw  a 
fellow-creature  in  distress  without 
relieving  him  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  abilities :  in  short,  his  chfL* 
racter  may  be  summed  up  by  re- 
marking, he  was  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  God — an  honest  man. 

On  the  21st,  Michael  Bryan, 
esq.  long  and  intimately  known 
among  men  of  taste.  Very  few, 
if  any,  of  his  contemporaries  ever 
possessed  so  mueh  influence  in  all 
matters  of  refined  connoi8^earship 
as  he  exercised  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  judgment  in  pictures 
was  of  the  first  order ;  his  inibr- 
mation  extensive ;  and  his  enthu' 
siasm  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  works  of  art,  of  boundless  kf" 
vour.  His  opinion  was  conse* 
quently  looked  up  to,  as  decisive 
of  the  merit  or>  demerit  of  paint- 
ings, whether  derived  from  the 
ancient  masters  or  from  the  easels 
of  modern  genius;  and  many 
hundred  thousand  pounds  have 
been  expended  upon  his  dicta  in 
affairs  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Bryan 
allied  himself  to  a  noblo  family, 
by  marrying  a  sister  of  the.  earl  of 
Shrewsbury, 
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Shrewibary;    and    he    mingled 
among  the  best  society   of   the 
times.     He  was  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, in  some  speculations,  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  this,  for  a  period, 
threw  a  cloud  over  his  circum- 
stances,  and  almost  entirely  se- 
vered him  from  those  pursuits  for 
which  be  had  been  so  celebrated. 
Retiring  from  more  active  life,  he 
projected  and  finished  his  <'  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Dictionary 
4>f  Painters  and  Engravers,"  in  two 
volumes^  4to. :   which  was  com- 
menced in  1813,  and  given  to  the 
world    in    1816.    This  work,    a 
great  improvement,  as  well  as  en- 
largement, of  Pilkington's  design, 
is  evidence  of  his  diligence  and 
talents  as  an  author.     Several  of 
the  original  sketches  are  admirably 
written ;   and  the  whole  forms  a 
compendium  and  index  of  arts  and 
artists  unequalled  in  our  language. 
In   private   life,  Mr.  Bryan  was 
highly  esteemed.     His  tempera- 
ment partook  of  the  same  warmth 
and  glow  which  characterized  his 
love  of  the  fine  arts;  and,  if  not 
difficult  to  be  offended,  he  was 
as  readily  reconciled.     As  an  ar- 
dent friend,  a  worthy  man,  and  an 
enlightened  member  of  the  most 
intellectual  cirelee,  few  persons 
ever   filled   a    more   honourable 
place  in  alt  the  relations  of  life. 
Hit  memory  will  be  respected,  as 
his  loss  will  be  mourned,  by  every 
lover  of  the  arts ;  for,  according 
to  his  own  Ciceronian  epigraph — 
Onines  artes  pug  ad  kumanitattm 
fniincni^  kabeni  qvoddmn  commune 
Ttnctt/ttitt,  et  quasi  cognatione  inter 
se  comtinentur.    He  was  64  years 
0fage. 

AprU.  At  his  house  in  Bolton- 
tow,  Tiscount  Chetwynd,  aged 
$4,  derk  of  the  privy  co^Bcil. 


The  dowager  countess  of  Essex, 
at  her  house  in  Curzon-street 

At  his  house  near  the  chapel 
City-road,  aged  73,  the  rev.  J.' 
Benson,  formerly  of  St.. Edmund* 
hall,  Oxford;  and  a  distinguished 
preacher  and  writer  for  more  than 
half  ,a  century,  among  the  Wes- 
leyan  methodists. 

In  Portugal-street,  in  the  87 tk 
year  of  his  age,  W.  Mainwaring, 
esq.  many  years  member  and 
chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

At  an  advanced  age,  at  his 
house,  in  Gloucester-place,  J. 
Yenn,  esq.  F.  A.  S.  nearly  40 
years  treasurer,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  royal  academy,  which  situa- 
tion he  resigned  last  year.  He 
had  been  also  one  of  the  directors 
of  Greenwich  hospital  for  33 
years. 

At  Maidenhead-bridge,  N.  Pea« 
cock,  esq.  the  well-known  marine 
painter,  aged  81. 

At  Combermere-abbey,  Cheshire, 
the  honourable  R.  Cotton,  eldest 
son  of  lord  Combermere. 

At  Portsmouth,  admiral  sir  G. 
Campbell,  G.  C.  B.  commander* 
in-chief  at  that  port;  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  dressmg-room, 
by  his  valet,  who  had  left  him 
only  a  few  minutes  previous.  He 
was  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  pistol 
by  his  side.  This  melancholy 
event  caused  the  deepest  concern, 
sir  George  being  of  the  most  hu- 
mane and  charitable  disposition, 
and  of  exemplary  domestic  ha- 
bits. 

Walter  Woodcock,  esq.  of  Hales 
Owen,  Shropshire,  aged  80,  one 
of  his  majesty's  justices  of  peace 
for  the  county,  and  49  years  a  sur- 
veyor of  taxes  in  the  county  of 
Worcester. 

At 
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At  Weacombe-house.Someraety 
the  rev.  L.  H.  Luxton,  B.  A.  pre- 
bendary of  Wells,  minister  of 
1  aunton  St.  James^  and  of  Ash 
Priors,  and  many  years  an  active 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  So- 
merset. 

At  Dr.  Langworthy*8  asylum, 
Kingsdown  house-box,  Somerset, 
J.  Randall,  aged  104  years,  up- 
wards of  69  of  which  he  had  been 
a  patient  in  that  institution. 

At  Edinburgh,  John  Campbell, 
esq.  receiver-general  of  customs 
for  Scotland. 

At  Galway,  Mrs.  M.  Fahy, 
aged  107  years,  80  of  which  were 
passed  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Browne's  family.  She  had  seen 
six  generations,  and  lived  in  five 
reigns.  Her  health  continued  un- 
impaired for  upwards  of  100  years ; 
she  then  lost  the  use  of  one  side 
by  a  paralytic  affection,  and  was 
confined  to  her  bed. 

On  the  2nd,  at  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
James  Gregory^  professor  of  me- 
dicine in  the  University  of  that 
city,  and  first  physician  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  Scotland.  He  was  inter- 
red on  the  9th  with  great  solem* 
pity  in  the  Canongate  church- 
yard ;  upwards  of  500  persons  of 
distinguished  talent  and  respecta- 
bility joining  in  a  procession  to 
pay  him  the  last  honours  of  mor- 
tality. 

<*  It  is  seldom  our  lot  to  record 
the  death  of  an  individual  so  uni- 
versally esteemed,  or  whose  loss 
will  occasion  so  irreparable  a 
blank,  both  in  the  academical 
celebrity  of  this  city,  and  the  na- 
tional celebrity  of  the  country. 
He  has  long  been  at  the  head  both 
of  the  medical  school  and  the  me- 
dical practice  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
to  his  great  talents  and  distin- 


^ished  character^  much,  not  only 
of  the  eminence  of  the  University, 
but  also  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
city,  is  to  be  ascribed.  For  above 
thirty  years  he  has  annually 
taught  the  medical  students  oif 
the  University  the  most  important 
part  of  their  professional  duties  ; 
and  an  admiration  of  his  abilities 
and  reverence  for  his  character 
have  in  consequence  extended, 
not  only  as  far  as  the  EogUsh 
language  is  spoken,  but  as  far  as 
the  light  of  civilization  has  spread 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  scientific  man  now  in  existence 
whose  name  is  so  universally  re- 
vered, or  whose  instructions  nave 
difiused  over  so  wide  a  sphere  the 
means  of  relieving  human  distress. 
HjB  was  appointed,  in  the  year 
1776,  at  the  early  age  of  23,  to 
the  professorship  of  the  theory  of 
physic,  and  he  continued  to  teach 
this  class  with  great  distinction 
fpr  twelve  years.  As  a  text  book 
for  the  lectures,  he  published,  in 
the  year  1782,  his  Conspechts  Mr* 
dicinte  TheoreticcSy  which  soon  be- 
came a  work  of  standard  reputa- 
tion all  over  Europe,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  scientific  me- 
rits which  it  possessed,  but  the 
singular  felicity  of  classical  lan- 
guage with  which  it  was  written. 
In  the  year  1790  he  was  appoint- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  CuUen,  to  the  chair  of  the 
practice  of  physic,  the  most  im- 
portant medical  professorship  in 
the  University ;  and  for  thirty- two 
years  he  sustained  and  increased 
the  celebrity  which  the  eminence 
of  his  predecessor  had  conferred 
upon  the  office.  During  this  long 
period,  the  fame  which  his  talents 
had  acquired  attracted  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  this 
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eity,  all  of  whom  returned  to  their 
homes  with  feelings  of  reverence 
for  his  character,  more  nearly  re- 
sembling that  which  the  disciples 
of  antiqaity  felt  for  their  instruc- 
tors than  apy  thing  which  is  gene- 
rally experienced  in  the  present  si- 
tuation of  society.  Of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  his  scientific 
merits  were  held  throughout  £u- 
rope,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  was  one  of  tlie  few  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  haye  been  honoured 
with  a  seat  in  the  Institute  of 
France:  a  distinction  which  is 
only  conferred  upon  a  very  small 
and  select  tiumber  of  foreigners. 
As  a  literary  man  he  has  long  en- 
joyed a  very  high  reputation.  His 
acute  and  discriminating  mind 
was  early  devoted  to  the  study  of 
metaphysics ;  and  in  the  Literary 
and  rhdosophical  Essays,  which 
he  published  in  the  year  1792,  is 
to  be  found  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal and  forcible  refutations  of 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  which  has 
ever  appeared.  To  his  reputation 
as  an  accomplished  scholar,  all 
the  well-infcffmed  persons  in  both 
parts  of  the  island  can  bear  testi- 
mony. He  was  one  of  the  few 
men  who  have  rescued  Scotland 
from  the  imputation  of  a  defi- 
-  ciency  in  classical  taste,  which  is 
dirown  upon  it  with  too  much  jus- 
tice by  their  southern  neighbours, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  vigoiir 
of  Scottidi  talent  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  elegance  of  Eng- 
lish accomplishments.— He  was 
one  of  the  last  of  that  illustrious 
body  of  literary  and  scientific  men 
whose  labours  gave  distinction  to 
their  country  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century ;  and  among 
the  names  of  his  mtimate  friends 
Biay  be  ranked  those  of  almost  all 
1821-.    . 


of  his  contemporaries,  who  will  be 
remembered  in  future  ages  as  men 
of  science  and  learning ;  of  CuUen 
and  Black,  of  Reid,  and  Smith, 
and  Stewart ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  say,  that  the  spot  where  his  re- 
mains now  lie  interred,  beside 
those  of  Adam  Smith,  will  long  be 
visited  by  the  admirers  of  Scottish 
genius,  as  fitted  to  awaken  no 
common  recollections. — ^The  bril- 
liancy of  his  wit,  and  the  epigram- 
matic force  of  his  c«nversation, 
will  Ion?  be  remembered  by  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
his  acquaintance ;  while,  amongst 
a  numerous  circle  of  relations  and 
friends,  the  kindness  and  genero- 
sity of  his  character  ha^ve  ren- 
dered his  death  an  irreparable 
loss.  To  the  poorer  classes  his 
professional  advice  was  at  all  times 
gratuitously  open ;  and  such  was 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  con- 
duct, that  his  income  never  was 
nearly  so  great  as  the  celebrity  of 
his  name  might  have  procured. 
He  was  distinguished  through  life 
by  a  nice  and  chivalrous  sense  of 
honour,  which  was  perhaps  to* 
high-toned  for  the  tranquil  exer- 
cise of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged;  and  occasionally  led 
him  into  differences  with  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  which  his 
friends  could  not  but  lament,  even 
while  they  admired  and  venerated 
the  high  notions  of  personal  and 
profession^J  honour  in  which  they 
originated.  His  whole  character, 
indeed,  was  rather  formed  upon 
the  exalted  models  of  ancient 
yirtue  than  accommodated  to  the 
lower  standard  of  mere  profes* 
sional  respectability;  and  we 
know  of  no  one  to  whose  life  and 
conduct  we  can  more  truly  apply 
the  classical  words  which  he  him- 
(S)  self 
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#elf  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  lene 
of  hit  earliest  and  most  valued 
friends-        ■ 

*<  VirprisoB  virtutiSf  per  onmts 
pt/«  graduSp  et  in  omni  vit^  qffkiog 
probatissinuBJ^ 

At  Bath,  Mr.  W.  ilf^/cr,  book- 
seller,  and  joint  proprietor,  and 
editor  of  The  Bath  Herald^  of  which 
be  had  been  the  principal  con« 
ductor  from  its  first  establishment 
in  17d2.  No  person  will  be  more 
deeply  regretted,  or  his  loss  more 
severely  felt  than  that  of  Mr.  Mey- 
ler.  Considerate,  kind,  and  com- 
passionate, he  was  ever  ready  to 
render  his  best  services  to  those 
who  needed  them;  and  most  of 
the  candidates  for  public  fame, 
who  ha(e  from  time  to  time  visited 
Bath,  have  experienced  his  foster- 
ins  protection*  A  residence  for 
bcuf  a  century  in  that  city,  com- 
menced in  the  iniiemcy  of  its  pros- 
perity, procured  him  an  acquaint- 
ance with  most  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  characters  of  his  day ; 
aad  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
and  his  known  goodness  of  heart, 
deservedly  endeared  him  to  all 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  fairly 
fstimating  his  character;  whilst 
the  respect  in  which  he  waii  held, 
obtained  for  him  a  civic  gown 
among  the  body  corporals,  at  a 
time  when  that  body  was  ahnost 
exclusively  composed  of  j^ntle- 
men  of  the  medical  profession. 
Mr,  Meyler*s  pretensions  to  litera- 
ture were  of  no  ordiiisry  claw ; 
and  the  public  have  often  been 
iisvoured  with  the  productions  of 
his  pen  both  in  poetry  and  prose. 
As  a  critic,  his  judgment  was  not 
seldom  referred  to  by  the  lovem 
q(  the  drama;  but  the  kindness 
of  his  heart  frequently  softened 
the  severity  of  criticism  into  ad- 


moaition  and  advice.  As  a  romp 
he  was  upright,  humane,  and  ju«t  5 
as  a  husband  aod  a  father,  he 
possessed  every  conjugal  and  pa* 
ternal  virtue  in  an  eminent  degree; 
and  as  a  citisen  and  subject,  hia 
loyalty  and  his  attachment  to  his 
country  were  deep-rooted  and  un- 
qualified. Mr.  Meyler  for  many 
years  was  a  victim  to  the  gout, 
which,  from  the  severity  of  its  in" 
cessant  attacks,  deprived  his  bed 
of  rest  by  night,  and  his  couch  of 
comfort  by  day,  but  could  nol 
ruffle  the  urbanity  of  his  temper^ 
nor  abridge  the  practical  homanky 
of  his  disposition.  No  one  ae* 
quainted  with  this  most  respeet* 
aUe  individual,  but  must  have  beem 
impressed  with  his  great  urbanity^ 
and  tbe  conviction  that  a  mom 
worthy  man  did  not  live  in  hia 
time.  Generally  speaking  tht^ 
proprietors  of  provincial  papers 
are  the  most  useful  and  intaUigest 
persons  in  their  districts^  and  of 
the  entire  class  Mr.  Meyler  has 
tot  many  years  ranked  as  one  of 
the.inost  able  and  estimable,  Hia 
paper  was  always  distinguished 
for  good  writing  and  good  tasle, 
and  those  quakties  sccommended 
it  to  the  patronffge  of  many  fami* 
lies  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire* 
It  has  also  been  often  distin* 
guiahed  for  priority  of  news»  and 
for  much  information  on  suyecte 
of  temporary  itttefeat  resiutki|; 
from  the  aotive  btelligenoe  of  ita 
conductor. 

On  the  15th,  at  his  bouse  ia 
Bemer's-street,  aged  54,  after  att 
illness  of  several  yeacs*  Mr.  /cnst 
BurtUman.  He  was  compield^ 
educated  in  music:  he  was  soiett* 
tificas  a  singer,  and  learned  in  the 
various  enidition  of  English  and 
Italian  composers,  partinikrly  in 
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the  madrigalists,  and  the  writers 
of  sacred  music.  His  bias  was 
decided  towards  those  compo- 
sitioQSy  which,  even  when  he 
first  came  into  life  had  already 
begun  to  be  considered  as  the 
ancient  music ;  but  all  that  lay  in 
his  own  department^  he  lightened 
of  its  heaviness  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  voice,  and  animated  by  his 
energy  of  manner.  He  carried 
much  dramatic  effect  into  the 
orchestra,  and  he  restored  the 
knowledge  of  PurcelFs  finest  com- 
positions, as  well  as  of  Handel's 
finest  opera  songs.  He  was,  of 
his  own  accord,  and  under  the 
impulse  of  his  own  disposition, 
rapidly  infusing  a  new  pace  into 
bas«  singing,  when  the  means 
were  afforded  him  by  Hayden's 
character  of  Raphael  in  the  Crea- 
tion,— ^by  Calcott's  beautiful  songs 
written  on  purpose  for  him, — ^by 
Pergolesi's  "  O  Lord,  have  mercy 
nponme'' — ^by  Dr.  Crotch's  Pales- 
tine, and  several  other  things 
from  Stevens,  Webbe,  Cakott, 
and  Horsley,— of  durably  impres- 
sing the  stamp  of  elegance  upon 
this  part  of  the  art.  The  freer 
admission  of  ornamental  passa- 
ges, of  a  cast  between  those  em* 
ployed  by  the  bass  and  tenor, 
naturally  followed,  while  the  dis- 
continuance of  heavy  divisions, 
and  the  substitution  of  speaking, 
and  beautiful  melodies,  such  as 
we  find  throughout  the  Creation, 
— ^in  Calcott's  Angel  of  life,  and 
in  Horsley-s  Tempest,  completed 
the  enlargement  of  the  bass  singer 
from  the^  imposinic  constraints  of 
iJie  fo.mer  system.  Nor  has  the 
pure  and  genuine  eloquence  of 
music,  that  just  and  forcible  ex- 
pression which  is  the  result  of  the 
happiest  adaptation  of  sound  to 


sentiment,  been  abandoned  or  lost 
in  the  change.  England  owes  to 
the  present  generation  of  native 
composers,  a  combination  of  gran- 
deur with  grace,  not  to  be  matched, 
we  think,  in  the  works  of  any 
other  race  of  writers  for  basses, 
scarcely  excepting  the  author  of 
the  Creation  himself. 

Mr.  Bartleman  was  a  member 
of  the  chapel  royal,  and  other 
choirs,  a  scientific  and  erudite 
musician,  and,  as  a  bass  singer, 
has  raised  the  art  of  expression 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  of  hia 
predecessors.  He  revived  the 
music  of  Purcell,  and  supported 
the  school  of  Handel,  indeed,  tha 
ancient  schools  generally,  with  a 
degree  of  energv,  purity,  and  ef-» 
feet,  for  which  the  musical  world 
may  now  look  in  vain.  With  this 
imaginative  and  energetic  singer, 
the  traditionary  manner  of  such 
things  as  Purcell's  Let  the  Dreads 
Engines,  tke  Frost  Scene  in  king 
Jrthur,  and  Saul  and  the  Witch  of 
Endor^  wiU,  we  apprehend,  be  en- 
tirely lost.  His  voice  had  power 
and  richness,  yet  these  were  joined 
with  a  lightness  that  is  seldom 
met  with  in  singing.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  En^iishroan  who 
endeavoured  to  relieve  the  me^ 
chanical  effects,  before  his  time 
considered  inalienable,  from  bas- 
ses, and  to  form  this  part  with 
spirit,  fancy,  finish,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  elegance ;  and  he  was 
perhaps  as  successfiil  in  the  ad- 
dition of  these  attributes  to  the 
native  majesty  and  volume  of  tone, 
that  are  the  foundations  of  bass- 
singing  as  any  man  ever  was,  or 
ever  ^  be.  His  style  was  strictly 
English,  both  in  the  formation  of 
his  tone,  and  in  his  elocution, 
which  was  highly  animated,  and 
(S  2)  full 
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full  of  effective  transitions.  The 
test  of  his  peculiar  excellence  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imitating  his  manner ; 
nor,  indeed,  has  he  left  behind 
him  any  successor  sufficiently 
strong  to  buckle  on  his  armour. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Bartleman 
was  refined  and  well  informed, 
lively  in  conversation,  and  enthu- 
siastically fond  of  his  art.  He 
moved  in  a  most  respectable 
sphere  in  society. 

M.   de  Fontanes.    This  distin- 

eii&hed  individual  was  bom  at 
ion  in  1761,  and  died  at  Paris 
on  the  17th.  He  was  of  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  21  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Pope's 
*'  Essay  on  Man,*'  which  he  sub- 
sequently revised  and  corrected. 
He  was  author  of  several  poetical 
works,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution  published 
a  journal  called  The  Moderator. 
After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  a  professor  in  the  central 
schools.  He  joined  La  Harpe  in 
the  jmblication  of  Le  Memorial^ 
which  paper,  with  a  number  of 
others,  was  suppressed  by  the 
National  Convention  in  ^  1797. 
M.  de  Fontanes  then  escaped  to 
England,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  well-known 
ultra  and  author  M.  Ch&teaubn- 
and,  and  they  became  indissoluble 
friends.  Both  returned  to  France 
when  Buonaparte  granted  an  am- 
nesty to  the  emigrants,  and  they 
engaged  with  La  Harpe  and  Bo- 
nald  in  the  Mercure  de  France. 
M.  de  Fontanes  became  a  mem- 
ber and  afterwards  president  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  In  1808  he  was 
named  Grand  Master  of  the  Uni' 
versify 9  and  senator  in  1810.  On 
the  1st  of  April,  IB  14,  he  declared 


for  the  Bourbons,  was'amembef 
of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  charter,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  on  the 
first  establishment  of  that  body. 
His  literary  talents  deservedly 
rendered  him  an  ornament  to  his 
country,  but  his  political  princi- 
ples seem  to  have  been  as  flexible 
as  those  of  the  other  girouettes  of 
the  day. 

At  his  villa,  near  Chelsea,  on 
the  24th,  aged  63,  Alexander 
Stephens^  esq,  well  known  to 
the  literary  circles  of  the  metro- 
polis. Though  he  wrote  for  the 
press  as  much  as  any  man  of  his 
time,  yet  he  had  a  constant  aver- 
sion to  obtrude  his  name  on  the 
world.  It  was  affixed  to  the 
two  quartos  which  recorded  the 
History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French 
Revolution;  but  the^  gross  injus- 
tice with  which  that  elegantly- 
written  and  accurately  correct  work 
was  treated  by  the  Monthly  Re* 
view,  and  some  other  of  the  perio- 
dical critical  works,  determined 
him  for  the  future  to  reserve  his 
name. 

The  pages  of  the  Analytical 
Review  abounded  in  articles 
which  proved  his  learning  and 
ability;  and  the  elaborated  bio* 
graphies  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, the  Reviews  of  French  Litera- 
ture, &c.  attested  his  unremitting 
industry.  He  edited  the  two 
volumes  of  Founders  of  the  French 
Republic,  nine  of  the  eleven  vo- 
lumes of  Public  Characters,  and 
the  Biographical  Indexes  to  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons; 
also  the  Annual  Necrology,  pub* 
lished  in  1799^,  and  latterly  the 
Annual  Obituary,  of  which 
he  had  just  completed  the 
volume  for  1820.'  In  facility 
of  biographical  writmg,  and   in 

extent 
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extent  of  information  on  the  lives 
and  actions  of  the  contemporary 
generation,  he  was  equalled  by  no 
writer  of  his  age.  Ilis  industry 
and  integrity  are  proved  by  nam- 
ing the  various  works  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen,  and  though 
every  variety  of  character  passed 
in  review  before  him,  he  never 
wrote  an  ill-natured  paragraph, 
or  aided  in  propagating  calumny* 
And,  in  like  manner,  while  he  res- 
pected private  feelings,  he  res- 
pected public  principles,  and  never 
wrote  a  line  which  compromised 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  His 
habitual  sense  of  honour,  and  his 
independent  spirit,  never  permit- 
ted him  to  abuse  the  press,  by 
rendering  it  subservient  to  feel- 
ings of  private  resentment,  or  to 
the  corrupt  purposes  of  die  ad- 
ministration for  the  time-being. 
He  thus  always  performed  the 
duties  of  a  good  neighbour  and  a 
good  citizen* 

He  was  a  native  of  Elgin,  and 
was  educated  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen.  He  afterwards  entered 
himself  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  his  first  literary  production 
was  a  Law  Journal.  He  then 
accepted  a  commission  in  the 
army,  and  served  with  a  regiment 
of  foot  in  Jamaica.  Retiring  on 
balf-pay,  he  married  a  most  amia- 
ble branch  of  the  Dryden  family, 
and,  settling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  passed  his  time  be- 
tween his  books  and  much  res- 
pectable society,  for  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified 
by  his  conversational  powers,  his 
stores  of  anecdote,  and  his  urba- 
nity of  manners^ 

His  literary  and  domestic  ba- 
l>its  precluded  him  from  public 
life,  but,  as  a  speaker,  he  often 
distinguished  himself  in  the  local 


concerns  of  his  parish:  on  one 
occasion,  filling  the  chair  of  the 
Middlesex  Grand  Jury,  he  ar- 
raigned the  donduct  of  the  noto- 
rious Aris,  and  exhibited  his  mal- 
practices in  a  petition  to  the  house 
of  commons,  which  led  to  a  royal 
commission,  and  ultimately  to  me 
dismissal  of  the  governor  from  an 
employment  which  had  been 
abused.  His  spirited  conduct 
on  this  occasion  procured  him 
the  plaudits  of  alt  independent 
qien. 

He  sometimes  acted  as  agent 
for  suitors  to  the  house  of  lords, 
and  conducted  with  honour  and 
success  the  claim  to  the  Roxburgh 
peerage,  during  which  he  became 
aoquamted  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  that  hoi^se,  and 
obtained  their  personal  esteem 
and  friendship. 

In  his  circle  he  has  left  a  void, 
which  wilt  not  easily  be  supplied. 
He  was,  in  many  respects, a  noble 
in  nature,  and  was  respected 
wherever  he  was  known. 

On  the  26th,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  a&;e,  the  rev.  WUUam  Neilsott, 
D.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Professor 
of  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, and  head  master  of  the 
classical  school  in  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution.  Dr.  Neil- 
son,  was  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Neilson,  Presbyterian 
minister  at  Redemon,  county  of 
Down,  who  still  survives  to  lament 
the  loss,  of  his  son.  From  early 
years  he  displayed  an  ardent  taste 
for  literanry  knowledge,  especially 
for  the  study  of  langua^s,  of 
which  the  Greek  soon  appeared 
to  be  his  favourite.  At  an  early 
period  of  life  he  finished  his  philo. 
sophical  studies,  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  For  some  years  sub- 
sequent he  assisted  in  conducting 
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lite  father's  aeademy.  In  1797, 
lie  was  ordained  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Dundalk,  where  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  Greek  Ex- 
ercises, Endish  Grammar,  Greek 
Idioms,  ana  Irish  Grammar.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  many  valu- 
able Essays  on  subjects  connected 
*with  languages^  in  various  lite- 
rary Journals.  His  character  in 
literature  stood  so  high,  that  the 
tmiVersity  of  GHlasgow  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity — an  honour  which  was 

aually  unsolicited  and  unezpect- 
.  The  royal  Irish  academy  in* 
Yited  him  to  become  one  of  their 
members.  In  1818  he  was  invi* 
ted  to  become  professor  and  head 
tnaster  in  the  Belfast  Institution 
and  in  the  foil  and  laborious  ex- 
ercise of  his  duties  in  that  literary 
establishment,  he  was  unexpect- 
edly arrested  by  death,  after  a 
residence  of  little  more  than  three 

Jean.  The  literary  iame  of  Dr. 
leilson,  particularly  as  a  linguist, 
was  great,  and  was  even  more 
extended  in  England  and  Scot- 
land than  in  his  own  country.  His 
labours  in  the  composition  of 
excellent  elementary  works,  cal- 
culated in  particular  to  facili- 
tate the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
anguage,  have  been  appreciated 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Not- 
withstanding his  various  avoca- 
tions in  Belfiaist,  he  gave  to  the 
world,  about  a  year  ago,  an  edi- 
tion of  Moore*s  Greek  Grammar, 
with  large  additions  and  improve- 
jnents,  which  has  been  fuready 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  some 
of  the  universites  of  Scotland,  and 
has  been  highly  approved  by  the 
best  judges.  His  speculations  on 
the  more  intricate  and  philosophi- 
cal parts  of  grammar  and  lan- 
guage, were  refined  and  philoso^ 
l^hical.    His  ^eat  smd  unremit- 
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ting  labours  in  the  TnaUtation  cait 
be  folly  estimated  by  those  ukme 
who  were  intimately  acquainted 
witii  him,  or  by  those  who  had 
the  advantage  of  receiving  his  in- 
structions. To  the  Belfast  Institu- 
tion, since  his  removal  to  it,  he 
always  displayed  the  wannest  at- 
tachment, founded  upon  the  ra- 
tional hope,  from  what  it  had  d- 
ready  pemrmed,  of  its  becoming 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  norm 
of  Ireland.  In  the  death  of  Dr. 
Neihon,  the  institution  ind  the 
town  of  Belfast  have  sustained  a 
great  loss.  As  a  christian  clergy- 
man, he  was  distinguished  by 
Sure  and  rational  piety;  and  in 
ischarging  all  the  duties  of  Ids 
religious  office,  he  was  anxious  to 
impress  the  truths  which  he  him- 
self sincerely  felt. 

Mi^.  At  his.  house  m  Para- 
dise-street, Lambeth,  W^  Cragg, 
esq.  under  secretary  to  die  board 
of  agriculture* 

At  her  house  in  Park-street,  in 
her  89th  year,  viscountess  Pery, 
relict  of  viscount  Pery,  and  mo- 
ther of  viscountess  Northland, 
and  the  honourable  Mrs.  Calvert. 

In  the  fleet  prison,  Hannah  Bar- 
ber, aged  85,  who  had  been  con- 
fined thirty-two  years,  for  con- 
tempt of  the  court  of  chanceiy, 
during  which  time  she  had  never 
passed  the  gates. 

Lady  Taylor,  at  Twickenham, 
relict  of  the  late  sir  John  Taylor, 
bart. 

In  Langham-place,  after  a  long 
illness,  Walter  Spencer  Stanhope, 
esq.  of  cannon-hall,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  his  seat  at  Enys,  near  Peuf 
ryn,  Francis  Enys,  esq.  aged  69. 
He  reUred  to  rest  apparently  in 
good  health,  and  was  found  by 
his  servant  dead,  the  next  mom- 
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At  W^sbury-house,  Rmipshirei 
die  dowftger  lady  Gage. 

At  Holkam,  Norfolk,  Mfs. 
Blackwelly  sister  of  the  late  lord 
Sherborne,  and  of  Mrs.  Coke. 

At  Bury,  Suffolk,  Q.  Wettum, 
esq.  one  of  the  survejcnrs  of  the 
^neral  post-office. 

At  Brighton^  sir  C.  Edmon- 
Stone,  M.  P.  for  Stirling^, 

Lady  EL  Townsend,  wife  of 
Gere  Townsend,  esq.  of  Honinj^ 
ton-hall,  Warwickshire. 

John  Hillman,  esq.  of  Leitrim, 
near  Castledawson,  county  of 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  at  the  age 
of  116  years.  He  retained  his 
Yigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life. 
.  On  the  Sndy  in  the  B2nd  year  of 
her  age^  at  Clifton,  died  Hesttr 
Lynch  Ptozzt,  the  once  celebrated 
Mrs.  Thrtdt ;  descended,  both  on 
the  parentd  and  maternal  side, 
from  the  ancient  and  respectable 
funilies  of  the  Cottons  and  Salis- 
bnrys,  in  North  Wales,  but  still 
more  distinguished  as  the  intimate 
firiend  and  associate  of  Dr.  John- 
son, Burke,  sir  J.  Reynolds,  Gar* 
rick,  Goldsmith,  Murphy,  and 
most  of  those  literary  constella- 
tions which  formed  the  Augustan 
galaxy  of  the  last  century.  The 
world  has  long  known  in  what 
estimation  her  society  was  held 
in  that  circle  where  these  illustri- 
ous men,  with  Mrs.  Montague, 
Mrs.  Carter,  Vcsey,  Boscawen, 
and  others,  who  formed  a  coterie 
rarely  surpassed  in  this  or  any 
Mher  country.  The  vivacity  of 
this  lady's  mind  was  a  never-foil- 
ing source  of  pleasure  to  all  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  her 
sooiety,  while  the  brilliancy  of  her 
wit,  tempered  by  invariable  good 
humour  and  general  benevolence, 
delighted  all  who  approached  ber^ 


and  oSbnded  none.  Her  mannen 
were  highly  p<^ished  and  graceful  i 
her  erudition,  the  result  of  a  re- 
gularly classical  education,  mdet 
the  learned  Dr.  Collyer,  was 
much  more  profound  tnan  those 
who  only  convemed  superficially 
with  her,  were  likely  to  discoveri 
for  wisely  considering  the  line 
usually  prescribed  in  such  pursuits 
lo  her  sex,  she  made  no  display 
of  her  scholarship,  yet  was  always 
ready  to  give  her  testimony  when 
properly  oalkd  mti  indeed,  on 
those  occasions,  it  was  impossible 
altogether  to  conceal  the  rich  and 
rare  acquirements,  in  various 
sciences,  which  this  lady  possess* 
ed.  Her  writings  are  many  of 
them  before  the  public;  and  if 
some  incline  to  condemn  a  coUo^ 
quial  style,  in  which,  periiapSy  %h% 
was  too  fond  of  indulging,  all 
must  admire  the  power  of  her 
genius,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
talent,  so  variously  displayed. 
She  was  particularly  happy  in 
jcux  d^espnt — numbers  of  which 
lie  scattered  amongst  her  friends, 
and  will,  we  hope,  be  collected. 
Her  Three  Warnings  have  long 
been  enshrined  and  held  in  uni- 
versal admiration,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  precocity  of  her  talents. 
— On  erave  subjects,  those  who 
knew  her  best  will  say,  she  most 
excelled.  Her  religion  was  pure ; 
free  from  dl  wild  speculative  no- 
tions ;  her  faith  was  built  on  the 
scriptures,  that  rock  of  our  saK 
vation,  the  continual  perusal  of 
which  was  her  delight.  She  knew 
"in  v)hom  she  trusted;"  and  in 
the  fullest  conviction  of  those 
sacred  truths,  she  closed  a  various 
life,  declaring  to  a  friend,  who 
watched  over  her  last  moments, 
that  she  quitted  the  world  in  the 
fear  and  trust  of  God,  the  love  of 
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her  Saviour,  and  in  peace  and 
*  charity  with  her  neighbours  and 
with  all  mankind.  Her  fine  men- 
tal faculties  remained  wholly  un* 
impaired.  Her  memory  was  un- 
commonly retentive  on  aU  subjects, 
and  enriched  by  apt  quotations, 
in  which  she  was  most  happy;  and 
her  letters  and  conversation,  to 
the  last,  had  the  same  racy  spirit 
that  made  her  the  animating 
principle  and  ornament  of  the  dis- 
tinguished society  she  mov^d  in, 
at  the  more  early  period  of  her  life. 
On  Saturday,  the  ^th,  at  St 
Helena,      Napoleok     Buoka- 

PARTE,  EX-EMPEROR  OfFraKCE, 

after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  His 
complaint  was  a  cancer  in  Ihe 
stomach.  The  following  is  the 
official  account  pubUshed  in  the 
London  Gazette. 

s  Colonial  Office,  Dotming-ttreet, 
July  4th,  1821. 
Captain  Crokat,  of  the  20th  regi- 
ment, arrived  this  day  from  St. 
Helena,  with  a  dispatch,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  Bathurst 
by  Lieutenant-general  sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  K.  C.  B.  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  :— 

"St.  Helena,  May  6tii,  1821. 
**  My  lord, — It  falls  to  my  duty 
to  inform  your  lordship,  that  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  expired  at  about 
ten  minutes  before  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  5th  instant, 
after  an  illness  which  had  confined 
him  to  his  apartments  since  the 
17  th  of  March  last.  He  was  at- 
tended during  the  early  part  of 
his  indisposition,  from  the  17th 
to  the  3 1st  of  March,  by  his  own 
medical  assistant,  professor  An* 
tommarchi,  alone.  During  the 
latter  period,  frgm  the  1st  of  April 
to  the  5th  of  May,  he  received  the 
daily  visits  of  Dr.  Amott,  of  his 
piajesty's  20th  regiment,  generally 


in  conjunction  with  professor 
Antommarchi.-*Dr.  Shortt,  physi- 
cian to  the  forces,  and  Dr.  Mit- 
chell, principal  medical  officer  of 
the  royal  navy  on  the  station, 
whose  services,  as  well  of  those 
of  any  other  medical  persons  on 
the  island,  had  beai  offered,  w^e 
called  upon  in  consultation  by 
professor  Antommarchi,  on  tlM 
3rd  of  May;  but  they^had  not 
any  opportunity  afforded  to  them 
of  seemg  t];ie  patient  Dr.  Amott 
was  widi  him  at  the  moment  of 
his  decease,  and  saw  him  expire* 
Captain  Crokat,  orderly  officer  in 
attendance,  and  doctors  Shortt 
and  Mitchell,  saw  the  body  imme* 
diately  afterwards.  Dr.  Amott 
remained  with  the  body  during^ 
the  night. 

'<  Early  this  morning  about  se* 
ven  o'clock,  I  proceeded,  to  the 
apartment  where  the  bodv  lay, 
accompanied  by  rear-admiral  Lam* 
bert,  naval  commander-in-chief  on 
this  station;  the  marquis  de 
Montchenu,  commissioner  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  France, 
charged  with  the  same  duty  aka. 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Austria;  Brigadier- 
geuend  Coffin,  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops;  Thomas  H, 
Brooke,  and  Thomas  Greentree, 
esqrs.  members  in  council  in  the 
government  of  this  island;  and 
captains  Brown,  Hendry,  and 
Marryat,  of  the  royal  navy.  After 
viewing  the  person  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  which  lay  wiUi  the 
face  uncovered,  we  retired.  An 
opportunity  was  afterwards  afibni* 
ed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
persons  who  had  composed  the 
family  of  Napoleoxf  Buonaparte,  to  . 
as  many  officers  as  were  aesirous, 
naval  and  military,  to  the  Ho- 
nourable E^st  India  Company*^ 
officers 
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officers  and  civil  servaDts,  and  to 
various  other  individuals  resident 
kere,  to  enter  the  room  in  which 
the  body  lay,  and  to  view  it. 

'^  At  two  o'clock  this  day  the 
bodv  was  opened,  in  the  presence 
of  the  following  medical  gentle- 
men. Dr.  Sh<»rtt,  M.  D.  Dr.  Mit- 
chell, M.  D.  Dr.  Arnott,  M.  D. 
Dr.  Burton,  M.  D.  of  his  msyesty's 
66th  regiment,  and  Matthew  Liv- 
ingstone, esq.  sui^on  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service.  Pro- 
fessor Antommarchi  assisted  at 
the  dissection.  General  Bertrand 
and  count  Montholon  were  pre- 
sent After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  several  internal  parts  of  the 
body,  the  whole  of  tne  medical 
gentlemen  present  concurred  in  a 
report  on  their  appearance.  This 
report  is  inclosea. — I  shall  cause 
the  body  to  be  interred  with  the 
honours  due  to  a  general  officer 
of  the  highest  rank. 

*'  I  have  entrusted  this  dispatch 
to  captain  Crokat,  of  his  majesty's 
20th  regiment,  who  was  the  or- 
derly officer  in  attendance  upon 
the  person  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He 
embarks  on  board  his  majest/s 
sloop  Heron,  which  rear  admiral 
Lambert  has  detached  from  the 
squadron  under  his  command 
with  the  intelligence. — I  have,  &c, 
&c.  H.  Low£,  Lieut.  Gen.'' 

Lcmgwood,  St.  HelcDft,  May  6tb,  1821- 
Report  of  Appearances  on  DisseC' 

Hon  of  the  body  of  Napoleon  Buo- 

naparte. 

On  a  superficial  view,  the  body 
appeared  very  fat,  which  state  was 
confirmed  by  the  first  incision 
down  its  centre,  where  the  fat 
was  upwards  of  one  inch  and  a 
half  over  the  abdomen.  On  cut- 
ting through  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs,  and  exposing  the  cavity  of 


thediroat,  a  trifling  adhesion  of  the 
left  pleura  was  found  to  the  pleura 
costalis.  About  three  ounces  of 
reddish  fluid  were  contained  in 
the  left  cavity,  and  nearly  eight 
ounces  in  the  right.  The  lungs 
were  quite  sound.  The  pericar- 
dium was  natural,  and  contained 
about  an  >  ounce  of  fluid.  The 
heart  was  of  the  natural  size,  but 
thickly  covered  with  fat.  The 
auricles  and  ventricles  exhibited 
nothing  extraordinary,  except  that 
the  muscular  part^  appeared  ra- 
ther paler  than  natural.  Upon 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  omen- 
tum was  found  remarkably  fat| 
and  on  exposing  the  stomach, 
that  viscus  was  found  the  seal  of 
extensive  disease.  Strong  adhe- 
sions connected  the  whole  superior 
surface,  particularly  about  the 
pyloric  extremity,  to  the  concave 
surface  of  the  leu  lobe  of  the  liver; 
and  on  separating  these,  an  uleer, 
which  penetrated  the  coats  of  the 
stomacn,  was  discovered  one  inch 
from  the  pylorus,  sufficient  to 
allow  the  passage  of  the  little 
finger.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  stomach,  to  nearly  its  whole 
extent,  was  a  mass  of  cancerous 
disease  or  schirrous  portions  ad- 
vancing to  cancer;  this  was  par- 
ticularly noticed  near  the  pylorus. 
The  cardiac  extremity,  for  a  small 
space  neair  the  termination  of  the 
oesophagps,  was  the  only  part  ap- 
pearing in  a  healthy  state.  The 
stomach  was  found  nearly  filled 
with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid, 
resembling  coffee  grounds. 

The  convex  surface  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  adhered  to  the 
diaphra^.  With  the  exception 
of  the  adhesions  occasioned  by  the 
disease  in  the  stoaiach,  no  un- 
healthy appearance  presented .  it? 
self  in  the  liver.    The  remainder 
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the  abdominal  viscera  were  in  a 
healthy  state.  A  slight  peculiarity 
in  the  farmation  of  the  left  kidney 
was  observed.  (Signed) 

T.  Shortt,  M.  D.  and  Prin.  Med, 

Officer. 
A.  Arnott,  M.  D.  Surgeon,  20th 

Regiment. 
C.  MiTCHKLL,  M.  D.  Surgeon, 

H.  M.  S.  Vigo. 
F.  Burton,  M.  D.  Surgeon,  66th 

Regiment. 
M.  Livingstone, Surgeon,  H.  C. 

service. 


Napoleon's  remains  lay  in  stater 
on  the  6th  and  7th,  attired  in  his 
plain  uniform,  with  a  star  on  hi» 
side,  and  Uie  crucifix  on  hi» 
breast,  on  a  small  brass  tent  bed- 
stead, which  he  had  with  him  in 
most  of  his  campaigns.  Under 
him  was  the  cloak,  of  blue  cloth, 
embroidered  with  silver,*  that  hef 
wore  at  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
which  served  after  for  the  pall  at 
his  funeral.  It  took  place  in  the 
foUowmg  order  :-* 


|(apoleon  Bertrand,  son  of  the  marshal.         The  Priests  in  full  robe^* 

Dr.  Arnott,  20th  regiment.  Buonaparte's  physician. 

>         ..  f  THE  BODY.  \    r^       A 

Grenadiers.      {    in  a  car,  drawn  by  four  horses.     I    <5««adieni. 

[24  Grenadiers — 12  on  each  side,  to  canr  the  body  down  a  steep  hill^ 

where  the  car  could,  not  go.] 

Count  Montholon.  Buonaparte's  Horse,  Marshal  Bertrancl 

led   by  two   servants. 

Servants.  Madame  Bertrand  and  daughter,  ServantSp    , 

in  an  open  vehicle. 

Naval  Officers.  Staff  Officers. 

Members  of  Council. 

General  CJoffin.  Marquis  de  Montchenu. 

The  Admiral.  The  Governor. 

Servants.  Lady  Lowe  and  daughter.  Servants* 

in  an  open  vehide. 

Servants.  Dragoons. 

St.  Helena  Volunteers. 

St.  Helena  Regiment. 

St.  Helena  Artillery. 

Sixty-sixth  Regiment. 

Royal  Marmes.. 

Twentieth  Regiment, 

Royal  Artillery. 


He  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin^ 
IB  his  plain  uniform  dress,  star, 
orders,  ^. :  the  leaden  one  was 
enclosed  in  two  formed  of  maho* 
gany ;  the  outer  coffin  had  plain 
top  and  sides,  black  ebony  round 
the  edges,  and  silver  head  screwi 


raised  above  the  lid.  Th«  sword 
and  mantle  he  wore  when  at  the 
battle  of  Marengo  were  displayed 
on  the  coffin* 

Buonaparte    occupied    himself 

often  with  gardening ;  and  voder 

bis   immediate    superiatendaoce 

bowery 
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bowers  and  grottos  were  erected 
in  the  garden  at  Longwood.    Ge- 
neral Bertrand,  Madame  Bertrand, 
with  the  children,  and  doctor  An- 
tpmmarGhi,  assisted  him  on  such 
Occasions.    His  usual  dress  was 
that  of  a  Chinese  gardener — nan- 
kins,   and    a   large    straw  hat. 
Within    the    last  eight    months 
of  his  Kfe  he  could  scarcely  move 
out,  and  was  obliged  either  to 
rest  on  the  sofa,  or  in  his  easy 
chair;  he  suffered  considerably, 
and  was  in  consequence  exceed- 
ingly morose;  he  had  lost  full 
two-thirds  of  his  corpulence.    His 
last  words  were  *•  Tete—Armee/* 
but  without  any  connexion ;.  for 
what  he  uttered  was  in  a  convul- 
sive state,  and  no  other  words 
toxAd  be  distinctly    understood. 
During  his  illness  his  son  Was  the 
principal  topic  of  his  conversation; 
he  never   conversed  on  politics. 
Two  priests  were  sent  to  him  by  his 
mother,,  one  an  old  man  (Buona- 
tita,)  and  the  other  a  young  man. 
The  first  could  not  bear  the  cli- 
mate, and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Europe.    Since    their  arrival 
Inass  was  read  every  day  at  Long- 
wood.       Buonaparte     expressed 
much  disgust  at  the  old  priest's 
smelling  of  tobacco — he  disliked 
smoking  and  smokers.    He  had 
entirely  left  off  taking  snuff.     He 
sent  a  present  to  lady  Holland, 
who  was  never  personally  known 
to  Buonaparte,  but,  since  his  con- 
finement, had  been  unremitting 
in  her  attention  to  him,  by  con- 
stantly providing  him  with  articles 
for  his  table  which  she  thought 
would  be  agreeable  to  him;  sdso 
' ,  by  sending  him  books,  and  con* 
tributing  in.  many  other  ways  to 
his  domestic  comfort.    He  sent 
her  a  Cameo  of  great  value,  as  a 
(pU^n  of  gratitude ;  it  way  on  n 


snuff-box  which  the  pope  present- 
ed to  him. 

Buonaparte,  when  emperor  of 
France,  ordered  letter-boxes  to 
be  fitted  up  in  all  the  churches  of 
Paris,  where  the  virtuous  poor^ 
without  their  delicacy  being 
wounded,  could  as  they  passed, 
deposit  a  note  expressive  of  their 
wants.  These  boxes  were,  only 
opened  by  the  higher  clergy,  who 
were  sworn  to  secresy;  and  the 
wants  of  the  parties  were  thus 
releived  without  any  of  the  humi- 
liating circumstances  of  a  public 
application. 

The  library  of  Napoleon  con- 
sisted of  the  best  classics,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  lady  Hol- 
land and  other  friends,  he  had  a 
fresh  supply  of  what  was  new  and 
interesting  every  three  months, 
sent  to  him  under  lord  Bathurst's 
seal.  Dinner  was  always  served 
on  the  plate  (service  (TargentJ 
with  the  imperial  arms  on  it,  off 
which  he  dined  at  St.  Cloud. 

Dr.  Antommarchi  found  a  pro-> 
per  stone  on  the  island,  with 
which  he  had  prepared  a  plaster* 
and  succeeded  very  well  in  taking 
a  cast  of  his  bust  after  his  death. . 
The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  Buonaparte,  disposing  of  sums 
of  money  which  he  claims  as  his 
property^  to  those  friends  and 
servants  who  had  followed  him  in 
his  exile,  or  whom  he  thought 
faithful  to  him  in  his  different 
changes  of  fortune.  Besides  this 
testament,  the  ex-emperor  left  a 
kind  of  political  will,  which  speaks 
of  higher  things,  and  disposes  of 
larger  sums.  In  it  he  disposes  of 
an  almost  imperial  fortune  of  40 
millions  of  francs  to  public  insti- 
tutions, to  particular  classes,  and 
for  political  purposes.    II  would 
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be  carious  to  learn  how  such  a 
treasure  was  acquired,  and  Buo- 
naparte does  not  conceal  the  fact 
As  emperor,  he  enjoyed  a  civil 
list  of  f>4  millions  a  year ;  and 
out  of  this,  by  living  within  his 
income,  he  saved  10  millions 
every  year  for  the  four  years 
before  his  marriage.  After  his 
return  from  Russia,  or  during  the 
Kussian  expedition,  he  ordered 
all  those  savings  to  be  lent  for  the 
public  service.  This  loan  he  re- 
claims in  his  will. 

Testament  of  Napoleon, 

This  day,  April  14,  1821,  at 
Longwood,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Helena. 

This  is  my  testament,  or.  act  of 
my  last  will : — 

I  leave  to  the  comte  de  Mon- 
tholon  3,000,000  francs,  as  a 
proof  of  my  satisfaction  for  the 
attentions  he  has  paid  to  me  for 
these  six  years,  and  to  indemnify 
bim  for  the  losses  which  my  resi- 
dence in  St.  Helena  has  occa- 
sioned him«  / 

I  leave  to  the  comte  Bertrand 
500,000  francs. 

I  leave  to  Marchand,  my  first 
valet  de  chambre,  400,000  francs ; 
the  services  he  has  performed  for 
me  are  those  of  a  friend.  I  desire 
that  he  may  m^rry  a  widow,  sister, 
or  daughter  of  an  officer  or  sol- 
dier of  my  old  guard;— to  Saint 
Denis,  100,000  francs;— to  No- 
varre,  100,000  francs;— to  Pije- 
ron, 1 00,000  francs ;— to  Archam- 
baud,  50,000  francs ;— to  Cuvier, 
50,000  francs;— to  Chandelle, 
idem. 

To  the  abb^  Visnale,  100,000 
francs.  I  desire  that  he  may 
build  his  house  near  Ponte-Novo 
de  Rossino. 

To  count  Las  Cases,  100,000 
francs. 


To  count  LavaLetUy  100,000 
francs. 

To  the  surgeon-iD-chiefy  Lanrey^ 
100,000  francs.  He  is  the  most 
virtuous  man  I  have  known* 

To  general  Lefevre  Desnouet* 
tes,  100,000  francs. 

To  general  Ikouet,  100,000 
francs. 

To  general  Cambronae^  106,000 
francs. 

To  the  children  of  generalMutoa 
Duvemais,  100,000  francs,  . 

Tq  the  children  pf  the  hnive 
Labedoyere,  100,000  frapca. 

To  the  children  of  general 
Girard,  killed  at  ligny,  100,000 
francs. 

To  the  children  of  general 
Chartrau,  100,000  francs. 

To  the  children  of  the  virtiioiui 
general  Travost,  100,000  francs. 
To  general  Lallemand*  the  elder^ 
100,000  francs. 

To  Costa  Bastilija^  also  100,000 
francs. 

To  general  Clause!,  100,000 
francs. 

To  the  baron  de  Menevalle^ 
100,000  francs. 

To  Arnault,  author  of  Marius, 
100,000  francs. 

To  colonel  Marbot,  *100,0QQ 
francs :  I  request  him  to  continue 
to  write  for  the  defence  and  the 
glory  of  the  French  armies,  and 
to  confound  the  calumniators  and 
the  apostates. 

To  the  barpn  Bignon,  10Q,00Q 
francs :  I  request  him  to  write  the 
history  of  French  diplom^icy  from 
1792  to  1815. 

To  Poggi  de  Talaro,  100,000 
francs. 

To  the  surgeon  Emmery,  100,000 
francs. 

These  sums  shall  be  taken 
from  the  six  millions  which  I  de^ 
posited  on  leaving  Paris  in  181^, 

and 
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«aid  from  the  interest  at  the  rate 
"of  5  per  cent  since  July,  1815; 
the  account  of  which  shall  be  ad- 
justed with  the  bankers  by  the 
oomtes  Montholon,  Bertrani^  and 
Marchaad. 

These  legacies,  in  the  case  of 
death,  shali  be  paid  to  the  widows 
and  children,  and  in  their  default, 
shall^evert  to  the  capital. 

I  institute  the  cotntes  Montho- 
km,  Bertrand,  and  Marchandi  my 
testamentary  executors. 

This  present  testament,  written 
entirely  by    my  own   hand,    is 
signed  and  sealed  with  my  arms. 
Napoleon.  ' 
April,  34, 1821,  Loogwood. 

This  is  my  codicil  to  the  act  of 
jHiy  last  will  :— 

On  the  liquidation  of  my  civil 
list  of  Italy — such  as  money, 
jewels,  plate,  linen,  coffers,  cas- 
xets,  or  which  the  viceroy  is  the 
depositary,  and  which  belong  to 
me — I  dispose  of  2  millions, 
which  I  leave  to  my  most  faith- 
ful servants.  I  hope  that,  with- 
out their  showing  any  cause,  my 
ison  Eugene  Napoleon  will  dis- 
charge them  faithfully.  He  can- 
not forget  the  40  millions  which 
1  have  given  him  in  Italy,  or  by 
the  right  {parage)  of  his  mother^ 
inheritance. 
To  the  comte  Montholon  200,000 
francs,  100,000  of  which  he  will 
pay  into  the  chest,  for  the  same 
use  as  the  above,  to  be  employed 
according  to  my  dispositions  in 
.the  discharge  of  legaci^  of  con- 
science. 

This  codicil  is  written  in  my 
own  hand,  signed  and  sealed  witn 
my  arms*  Napoleok. 

.  April,  24, 1821,  Longwood. 
This  is  also  another  codicil,  or 
act  of  my  last  will : — 
,  The  9,0001.  sterling  which  we 


have  given  to  the  comte  and  the 
comtesse  Montholon,  if  they  have 
been  paid,  are  to  be  deducted  and 
charged  in  account  against  the 
legacies  which  we  have  made  him 
by  our  testament.  If  they  have 
not  been  paid,  our  bills  shall  be 
cancelled^ 

In  consequence  of  the  legacy 
made  by  our  testament  to  the 
comte  Montholon,  the  pension  of 
20,000  francs  granted  to  his  wife 
is  annulled.  Comte  Montholon 
is  directed  to  pay  it  to  her. 

The  administration  of  such  suc- 
cession until  its  entire  liquidation, 
requiring  expenses  in  offices,  for 
journeys,  commission,  consulta- 
tions, pleadings,  we  intend  that 
our  testamentary  executors  shall 
retain  3  per  cent,  on  all  the  le- 
gacies, both  on  the  6,800,000 
franos,  and  on  the  sums  bequeath- 
ed by  the  codicils. 

The  sums  proceeding  from  these 
deductions  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  a  treasurer,  and  ex- 
pended on  the  order  of  our  testa- 
mentary executors.  ^ 

We  appoint  comte  Las  Cases, 
or  in  his  default  his  son,  and  in 
^is  default  general  Drouot,  trea-       \ 
surer. 

This  present  codicil  is  entirely 
written  with  our  own  hand,  and 
sealed  with  our  arms. 

Napoleov. 

ThU  24th  of  April,  1821,  Loaswood. 

This  is  my  codicil  and  act  of 
my  last  will. 

From  the  funds  rcQiitted  in  gold 
to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  my 
very  dear  and  well-beloved  spouse, 
at  Orleans,  in  1814,  there  rem^n 
due  to  me  2  millions,  which  I  dis- 
pose of  by  the  present  codicil,  in 
order  to  recompense  my  most 
faithful  servants,  whom  I  besides 
recommend 
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recommend  to  the  protection  of 
my  dear  Maria  Louisa. 

I  leave  200,000  francs  to  comte 
Montholon,  100,000  francs  of 
which  he  shall  pay  into  the  chest 
of  the  treasurer  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  above,  to  be  employed, 
according  to  my  dispositions,  in 
legacies  of  conscience. 

This  codicil  is  written  with  my 
own  hand,  signed  and  sealed  with 
my  arms.  Napoleon. 

Jifotuievr  Lqfitte^-r^l  remitted 
to  you  in  1815,  at  the  moment  of 
my  departure  from  Paris,  a  sum 
$>f  nearly  6  milhons,  for  which 
you  gave  me  a  double  receipt* 
I  have  cancelled  one  of  these  re- 
ceipts, .and  I  have  charged  comte 
de  Montholon  to  {Nresent  to  you 
the  other  receipt,  in  order  thai 
yon  may  after  my  death  deliver 
|o  him  the  said  sum  with  interest 
mt  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  from  the 
Ist  of  July,  ISli,  deducting  the 
payments  with  which  you  have 
Wen  charged  in  virtue  of  my 
lyrder. 

I  desire  that  the  liquidation  of 
jenr  account  be  settled  by  mutual 
iconsent  between  you,  comte  Mon- 
tholon, comte  Bertrand,  and  the 
tieur  Marchand;  and  that  this 
Uf^iaidation  being  adjusted,  I  give 
50U  by  these  presents  full  and 
absolute  discharge  of  the  sum. 

I  also  remitted  to  you  a  box 
containing  my  medallion.  I  beg 
you  will  deliver  it  to  comte  Mon- 
tholon. 

This  letter  having  no  other  ob- 
ject, I  pray  God,  monsieur  Lafitte, 
that  he  may  have  you  in  his  holy 
and  worthy  keeping. 

Napoleon. 
Jiptuprood,  in  the  island  of  St. 

HWen,  April  25,  1»21. 

This  testament  was  presented 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1821, 


to  the^  prerogative-  court  of  the 
lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
deposited  and  registered,  accord- 
ing to  the  affidavit,  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Fox,  notary  and  attorney 
of  the  court. 

Thus,  as  a  forcible  journalist 
remaiks««»thus  terminated  in  exile 
and  in  prison  the  most  extraordi- 
nary life  yet  known  to  political 
history.  The  vicissitudes  of  such 
a  life,  indeed,  are  the  most  va- 
luable lessons  which  history  can 
furnish.  Comiected  with,  and 
founded  in,  the  principles  of  his 
character,  the  varieties  of  fortune 
which  Buonaparte  experienced 
are  of  a  nature  to  illustrate  the 
most  useful  maxims  of  benevo- 
lence, patriotism,  or  discretion^ 
They  embrace  both  extremes  <X 
the  condition  of  man  in  society^ 
and  therefore  address  themselves 
to  all  ranks  of  human  beings.  But 
Buonaparte  was  our  enemy— our 
defeated  enemy^-and  as  English- 
men we  must  not  tarnish  our 
triumphs  over  the  living  warrior, 
by  unmanly  injustice  towards  the 
dead.  The  community  of  which 
Buonaparte  was  in  his  eariy  days  a 
member,  and  the  military  educa* 
tion  which  he  received,  may,  in- 
dependently of  any  original  bias 
of  character,  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  .the  greatness  to  which 
he  attfluned,  and  of  that  mischi^ 
vous  application  of  unbridled 
power,  through  which  he  fell  very 
nearly  to  the  level  whence  he  first 
had  started.  Nothing  could  be 
more  corrupt  than  the  morals  of 
military  society  among  the  Frencb 
before  the  revolution — nothing 
more  selfish  or  contracted  than 
the  views  (at  all  times)  of  4 
thorough  bred  military  adventu- 
rer. Buonaparte  came  into  active 
life,  with  as  much  (but  we  hav^ 

no 
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VkO  reason  to  think  a  larger  share 
of)  lax  morality  and  pure  selfish* 
ness  as  others  of  his  age  and  call- 
ing. The  public  crisis  into  which 
he  was  thrown,  gave  to  profound 
selfishness  the  form  of  insatiable 
ambition.  With  talents  and  en- 
terprise beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  any  against  which 
he  had  to  contend,  he  overthrew 
whatever  opposed  his  progress. 
Thus,  ambition  in  him  was  more 
conspicuous  than  others,  only  be- 
cause it  was  more  successful.  He 
became  a  sovereign.  How,  then, 
was  this  pupil  of  a  military  school 
prepared  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  sovereignty?  An  officer,  as 
such,  hafl  190  idea  of  divided 
power.  His  patriotism  is  simply 
love  of  his  troops  and  his  profes- 
sion. He  will  obey  commands — 
he  will  issue  them — ^but  in  both 
cases  those  commands  are  abso- 
lute. Talk  to  him  of  delibera- 
tion, of  debate,  of  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, of  speech^  nay  of  opinion, 
his  feeling  is,  diat  the  body  to 
which  any  of  these' privileges  shall 
be  accessible,  must  fall  into  con- 
fusion aind  be  speedily  destroyed. 
"Whatever  pretexts  may  have  been 
resorted  to  by  Buonaparte— what- 
ever jacobin  yells  he  may  have 
joined  in  to  assist  his  own  advance 
towards  power — every  subsequent 
act  of  his  life  assures  us  that  the 
military  prepossessions  in  which 
he  was  educated,  became  those 
by  which  he  was  influenced  as  a 
statesman,  and  we  are  well  per- 
suaded of  his  conviction,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  country, 
above  all  for  France,  to  be  go- 
verned otherwise  than  by  one  sole 
authority— undivided  and  unli- 
mited. It  may,  we  confess,  be 
no  satisfaction  to  the  French,  nor 
any  great  consolation  tp  the  rest 


of  Europe,  to  know  through  what 
means  it  was,  or  by  what  vicious 
training,  that  Buonaparte  was 
fitted,  nay,  predestined  almost^ 
to  be  a  scourge  and  destroyer  of 
the  rights  of  nations,  instead  oC 
employing  a  power  irresistible, 
and  which  in  such  a  cause  none 
would  have  felt  disposed  to  resist^ 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge* 
peace,  and  liberty,  throughout  the 
world.  In  hintmg  at  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  fact,  however, 
we  are  bound  by  regard  for 
truth;  our  business  Is  not  to 
apologize  for  Buonaparte ;  but  so 
far  as  may  be  done  within  brief 
limits  to  analyze  and  faith- 
fully describe  him.  The  factions 
also  which  he  was  compelled  to 
crush,  and  whose  overthrow  ob- 
tained for  him  the  gratitude  of 
his  country,  still  threatened  a  re- 
surrection when  the  compressing 
force  should  be  withdrawn.  Hence 
were  pretexts  furnished  on  be- 
half of  despotism,  of  which  mea 
more  enlightened  and  better  con« 
stituted  than  Buonaparte  might 
not  soon  have  discovered  the 
fallacy.  Raised  to  empire  at 
home,  his  ambition  sought  for 
itself  fresh  aliment;  and  foreigo 
conquest  was  at  once  tempting 
and  easy.  Here  the  natural  re- 
flection will  obtrude  itself — what 
might  not  this  extraordinary  being 
have  effected  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  for  his  own  ever- 
lasting fame  and  grandeur,  had 
he  used  but  a  moiety  of  the  force 
or  perseverance  in  generous  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  oppressed, 
which  he  wasted  in  rendering 
himself  the  monopolist  and  patron 
of  oppression  I  But  he  had  left 
himself  no  resource.  He  had  ex- 
tinguished liberty  in  France,  and 
had  no  hold  upon  his  subjects  bol 
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their  love  oF  military  glory.  Con- 
quest therefore  succeeded  to  con- 
questy  until  nothing  capable  of 
subjugation  was  left  to  be  sub- 
dued. Insolence  and  rapacity  in 
the  victor  produced  among  the 
enslaved  nations,  impatience  of 
their  misery  and  a  thirst  for  ven- 
l^eance.  Injustice  undermined 
itself,  and  Buonaparte,  with  his 
unseasoned  empire,  fell  together, 
the  pageant  of  a  day. 

His  military  administration  was 
marked  by  strict  and  impartial 
justice.  He  had  the  art,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  of  inciting  the 
emulation  and  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  his  troops.  He  was 
steady  and  faithful  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  not  vindictive  on  occa- 
sions where  it  was  in  his  power  to 
be  so  with  impunity. 

Of  the  deceased  emperor's  in- 
tellectual and  characteristic  as- 
cendency over  men y  all  the  French, 
and  some  of  other  nations  besides 
the  French,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  approaching  him,  can 
bear  witness.  He  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  talent,  not  merely 
of  command,  but,  when  he  pleased, 
of  conciliation  and  persuasion. 
With  regard  to  his  religious  sen- 
timents, they  were  perhaps  of  the 
same  standard  as  those  of  other 
Frenchmen  starting  into  man- 
hood at  a  time  when  infidel  wri- 
tings had  so  domineered  over  the 
popular  mind,  that  revealed  reli- 
^ion  was  become  a  public  laugh- 
ing-stock ;  and  in  a  country  where 
the  pure  christian  faith  was  per- 
plexed with  subtilties,  overloaded 
by  mummeries,  and  scandalized 
and  discountenanced  by  a  ge- 
neral looseness  of  morals.     Upon 


the  whole,  Buonaparte  will  go 
down  to  posterity  as  a  man  who. 
having  more  good  at  his  disposal 
than  any  other  potentate  of  any 
former  age,  actually  applied  his 
immense  means  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  greater  share  of  mis- 
chief and  misery  to  his  fellow- 
creatures — one  who,  on  the  basis 
of  French  liberty,  might  have 
founded  that  of  every  other  state 
in  Europe— but  who  carried  on  a 
series  of  aggressions  against  fo- 
reign states,  to  divert  the  minds  of 
his  own  subjects  from  the  sense 
of  their  domestic  slavery;  thus 
imposing  on  foreign  nations  a  ne- 
cessity for  arming  to  shake  off 
his  yoke,  and  affording  to  foreign 
despots  a  pretext  for  following  his 
example. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  *  was 
born  at  Ajaccio  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1769.  He  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  Carlo  Buonaparte, 
who,  having  studied  law  at  Rome, 
resigned  the  gown  for  the  sword, 
fought  under  the  banners  of  his 
friend  Paoli,  and  much  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  and 
bravery*  When  Corsica  submit- 
ted to  France,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  expatriating  himself,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  'his  uncle  Lu- 
cien,  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral 
of  Ajaccio.  In  1767  he  married 
a  young  and  beautifiil  ladv,  Leti- 
tia  Ramolini,  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
On  submitting  himself  to  the  new 
government,  in  1768,  he  was 
much  noticed  by  the  count  de 
Marboeuf,  the  governor,  and 
named  a  member  of  the  deputa* 
tion  of  the  Corsican  nobility  to 
Louis  XV.    He  was  soon  after 


•  OrigioaUy  Baonaparte:  it  is  common  with  Italians  in  I^nc«  to  frenchify  tbeit 
imet  for  tbc  ^ake  of  tJic  more  easy  prououndation ;  Napoleon  did  this. 
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nominated  judge  lateral  of  the 
tribunal  of  Ajaccio,  and  died  at 
MontpeUier,  of  a  cancer  in  the 
stomach,  having  procieeded  thither 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in 
1785,  at  the  age  pf  39.  Napo- 
leon was  early  sent  to  France  and 
patronized  by  a  brother  of  M.  de 
Marboeuf,  a  prehte,  who  sent . 
him  to  a  college  in  the  village 
where  he  resided,  and  afterwards 
got  him  entered  into  the  military 
academy  of  Brienne.  He  joined 
the  military  school  of  Paris  in 
1784,  and  in  1785  was  appointed 
to  the  artillery  in  the  regiment  de 
la  Fere.  Barras  became  his  pa- 
tron during  the  revolution,  and 
he  first  distinguished  himself  at 
Toulon  by  his  superior  skill  in 
directing  the  batteries.  He  was 
soon  afber  named  general  of  bri- 
gade; and  on  the  13th  Vende- 
maire,  (Oct.  5,)  1794,  he  com- 
manded the  conventional  troops 
and  defeated  the  Parisians,  in 
March  I796,he  married  Josephine 
de  Beauhamois,  the  widow  of  the 
count  de  Beauhamois,  who  was 
beheaded  four  days  before  Robes- 
pierre. Barras  obtained  the  li- 
berty of  madame  de  Beauhamois 
from  prison  soon  after  that  event. 
Three  days  after  his  marriage, 
Buonaparte  left  his  bride  for  Nice, 
to  take  the  command  of  an  army 
of  60,000  men,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition ;  and  after  several 
skirmishes^,  he  out-manoeuvred  the 
Austrians  and  Sardinians;  and 
with  troops  deficient  in  every' 
thing,  won  the  battles  of  Monte- 
notte,  Miilesimo,  Degp,  and  Mon- 
dovi,  in  April.  On  the  10th  of 
May  he  gained  the  battle  of  Lodi, 
a,nd  soon  found  himself  master  of 
Piedmont  and  the  .  Milanese.  * 
August  the  3d,  1796,  he  con- 
quered at  Lonado,  and  on  the  5th 
1821. 


in  the  same  year 


at  Castiglione. 
he  fought — 
Sept  4.  The  battle  of  Roveredo.   . 
8. ^ofBassano. 

13.  — -ofSan-Giargo  . 

15.  . of  Areola. 


Nov. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


1797. 
13.  The  battle  of  Rivoli. 

16.  of  La  Favorite 

2.  Mantua  taken. 

Mar.  12.  Battle  of  Tagliamento* 

20-  of  Lavis. 

23.  Trieste  surrendered. 
Apr.  16.  He  signed  preliminaries 
with  Austria  at  Leoben. 
May  16.  Took  possession  of  Ve- 
■  nice. 

17.  Treaty  of  CampoFormia 

1798. 
May  20.  Sailed  for  Egypt. 
July  21.  Battle  of  the  Pyramids. 

1799. 
Feb.  15.  Battle  of  £lArich. 

April    8.  of  Nazareth. 

15. ofMontThabor. 

May  21.  Siege  of  Acre  raised  by 

sir  S.  Smith. 
July  25.  Battle  of  Aboukir. 
Aug.  23.  Sailed  from  Egypt  for 

Prance. 
Oct.     7.  Landed  at  Frejus. 
Nov.   9.  Dissolved   the  Conven- 
tional  Govertiment. 
10.  Declared  Firs tConsuL 
1800. 
Feb.   15.  Made  peace  with  the 

Chonans. 
May    15.  Crossed    Mount    St. 
Bernard. 
26.  Battle  of  Romano. 
June     9.  —  of  Montebello. 

16. of  Marengo. 

—  I^reliminaries  with  Aus- 
tria signed  at  Paris. 
Dec.    24.  Explosion  of  the  In* 
femal  Machine. 
1801. 
Feb.     9.  Treaty   of    Lunetrille 
with  Austria. 
(T)  Oct.  8, 
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8.  Preliminaries  with  Enj^- 

1802. 
Jan.  2)5.  The  Cisalpine  Republic 
placed  under  Bonaparte. 
27.  Definitive  Treaty  with 
England. 
May  15.  Lep^ion  ot  Honour  in- 
stituted. 
Aug".    2.  Declared    Consul    for 
Life. 
1804. 
Feb.     5.  Moreau  arrested. 
Mar.  20.  I)uc  D^En^hien  shot 
May  18.  Made  Emperor. 
Kov,  1 9.  Crowned  by  the  Pope. 

1805.        ' 

Ffb.  19.  Wrote  a  pacific  letter 

to  the  king  of  England. 

May  ^6. .  Deolared  King  of  Italy. 

Sept  24.  Iteaded    his    Army  a« 

'  gainst  Austria. 
Oct     8.  Won  the  battte  of  Wer- 
'  tinghen.       ' 
9.  ■■  ■  of  Guntzburgh; 

14.  ■  ■  of  Memmiingem 

15.  •_: — of  Elchingen. 
20*  Mack    surrendered    at 


Ulm. 
Nov.  13.  Vienna  taken. 

21.  BatUe  of  Dieraestein. 
Dec,    2.  — —  of  Austerlitz. 

iS.  Treaty  of  Vienna  with 
Prussia. 

26.  Treaty    of    Presburgh 

with  Austria. 
1806. 
June    5.  Louis    Bonaparte    de-» 

clared  king  of  Holland.' 

July  26.  ConvocationoftheJews. 

27.  Confederation    of   the 

Rhine  published. 
1806.       *   ^ 
Oct  10.  ipattle  of  Saalfield. 
1^  —^  of  Weimar. 
l4.  — —  of  Jena. 
18«-~ofHalL 
,    26.  « ofZebdemiph.  . 

28.  --— -ofPrentzlow* 


Nov.  #. 

19. 
Dec.  23. 

25. 

Jan.  26. 

27. 
Feb.    6. 

19. 
Apr.  1  $• 
June  14. 
July     7. 

July     7. 

Oct.     8. 

10. 

16. 
Sept  20. 
Nov.    6. 

18. 
Dec.    4. 

8. 

Jan.  22. 

April    6. 
■  13. 

21. 

32. 

25. 

26. 

May  10. 

'       11. 

18. 

22. 
June  14. 
July  ff. 
July  6. 
Oct  14. 
Dec.  16. 


Mar.  IL 
July    9, 


Battle  of  Jabel. 

Berlin  Decree. 
Battle  of  Zarqovor* 
•«««-  of  Pulstuck. 

1807. 
Battle  of  Mohriq^en^ 
*— -  of  Bergfreio. 

'. of  Eylau. 

of  Ostrolenka. 

-«—  of  Weiskelmonde^ 

—  of  Friedland.' 
The  Treaty  of  Tilsit 

1808. 
Joseph  Bonaparte .  de* 

clared  kin?  of  Spain. . 
Battle  of  Vafmaceda. 

of  Gamenal. 

— —  of  Burgos. 
Conference  at  Erfurth. 
Bonaparte    arnyed    at 

Vittoria. 
Battle  of  St  Ander. 
Surrender  of  Madrid. 
OfSaqitaCmz. 

1809.' 
Bonaparte  returned  to 

Paris. 
War  declared  by  Austria 
Bonaparte  headed  his 

army  aeainst  Austria* 
Battle  ofLandshut 

—  ofEckmuhl. 
— —  of  Ratisbonne. 
•— •  of  Newmark* 
Entered  Vienna. 
Battle  of  Vienna. 
of  Gorpick. 

—  of  Esling. 

—  ofRaab. 

—  of  Enzersdorf. 

^ofWaertou 

Treaty  of  Vienna. 
His  marria|;e  with  Jo* 

aephine  dissolved. 
1810. 
He     married     Maria- 
Louisa^  daughter  of 
Francis  If. 
Holland  and  the  Hanse 
Tow?s 
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JUDC    11- 

28, 

Aug. 

14. 
17. 

18. 

Sept. 

.   S. 

7. 

14. 

«ct. 

22. 

24. 

Nov. 

8. 

16. 

27. 

Dec 

5. 

18. 


Apr.  18. 


May 

1. 

20. 

26. 

June 

4; 

Aug. 

17, 

28. 

Sept. 

28, 

Oct. 

18. 

Dec. 

1 

Jan,     4, 

27. 


Towns    annexed    to 

France. 
Bernadotte     elected 

Ciown-prince  of  Swe- 
den, 
1811. 
Hamburgh  annexed  to 

the  empire. 
The  empress  delivered 

of  a  son  who  is  styled 

King  of  Rome. 
1812. 
Headed,   the    army 

gainst  Russia. 
Arrived  at  Koni^'sberg. 
Entered  Wilna. 
Battle  of  Rasnoi. 
— —  of  Smolensko. 
Smolensk o  taken. 
Battle  of  Mojaisk. 
— —  of  Moskwa. 
Enters  Moscow. 
Evacuates  it  again. 
Battle  of  Malojarosla* 

vetz. 

p.  of  Wop. 

^  of  Krasnoe. 

of  Beresina. 

Leaves   the    army  for 

Paris. 
Arrives  in  Paris,  and 

raises  new  levies. 
1813. 
Took  the  command  of 

the  aripyon  the  Elbe. 
Battle  of  tutzen. 

of  Bautzen. 

— —  of  Wurchen. 
Armistice  agreed  on. 
Hostilities  recommence. 
Battle    of   Dresden  — 

Moreau  killed. 
Dresden  evacuated. 
Battle  of  Leipsic. 
Declaration  of  the  Allies 

at  Frankfort. 
1814. 
Allies  Crossed  the  Rhine. 
Battle  of  St  Dizier. 


Jan.  .29.  Batde  6f  fiyri^mie.. 
Feb.     9.  — —  ofChamp-AuJberti; 

1 !.  — -  of  Montmirj^il. 

14.  —  ofVauchamp, 

17.  ^ofNangis. 

25.  ■    ■-  of  Montereau« 

7.  ofCrpane. 

31.  Allies  entered  Paris. 
Apr.  11.  Bonaparte    ^bdiq^ted 

the  throne* 
May    8.  Sailed  for  Elba. 
1815* 
a-    Mar.    1.  Sailed   from   Elba   t0 
France. 
20.  Arrived  at  Paris,  and  rcw 
ascended  the  throne. 
25.  Was  declared  an  oi^t** 
law  by  the  sovereigot 
of  Europe. 
Apr.  25.  Called  a  new  HQUse  pf 
Peers  and  Chamber 
of  Representatives  o£ 
the  people. 
Called  a  Champ  de  Mai« 
June  14.  The  battle  of  FJeurus* 
16.  «-  of  ligny. 

18.  Lost  the  battle  of  Wa« 
terloo. 

2K  Abdicated  the  throne  in 
fav6ur  of  his  son. 

July  15.  Surrendered  himself  to 
the  English* 

Aug.  11.  Sailed  fromEngUnd  fpi: 
St,  Helena. 


On  the  6th,  at  Mount  Stewart, 
the  most  noble  Robert,  tnarijw 
of  Londonderry;  and,  on  the  9th, . 
in  obedience  to  his  lordsjiip's  own 
express  desire,  his  remains  were 
interred,  privately,  in  the  family 
vault  at  I^ewtownards.  The  no* 
ble  marquis  was  bom  27th  Sep- 
tember, 1739 — married  first,  Jun» 
3rd,  1766,  Sarah  Frances  Sey« 
mour,  second  daughter  of  Francis, 
first  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  had 
issue  by  her,  (who  died  July  17thy . 
1770,)^Alexander  Francis,  wha 
or  9)  died 
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died  In  May  1769.— Robert  vii- 
counjt  Castlereagh,  (now  marqais 
of  Londonderry,)  bom  June  IStb, 
1769,' and  manfied  January  9lh, 
1794,  Amelia  Hobart,  youngest 
daughter  and  co-h^iresd  of  John, 
second  earl  of  Bockihghamshire* 
—The  marquis  married  secondly, 
June  7th,  1775,  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  Pratt,  first 
earl  of  Camden,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  the  present  lord  Stewart, 
tWo  sons  axid  eight  daughters. 
His  lordship  was  descended  from 
sir  Thomas  Stewart,  of  Minto, 
second  son  of  sir  William  Stewart, 
of  Gkirlies,  ancestor  to  the  earls 
of  Galloway.  His  lordship  was 
created  baron,  November  18th, 
1789  —  viscount,  October  6th^ 
1795— earl,Aagust  19th,1795,and 
marquis,  January  22nd,  1816-^ 
and  was  one  of  the  twenty-eiehth 
representative  peers  of  Ireland. 

At  Woolwich,  on  the  I5t\  John 
Bmmyctutk,  esq.  He  was  bom  at 
Witchurch,  in  the  county  of  Buck* 
tngham :  his  parents,  although 
not  in  affluent  circumstances,  con* 
trived  to  bestow  upon  their  son  a 
respectable  education.  At  an 
early  a^e  the  favourable  opinion 
which  his  friends  entertained  of 
his  acquirements,  induced  ^im  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  London.  In 
this  great  metropolis  his  growing 
taste  for  mathematics  became 
strongly  fixed,  from  an  assocta-. 
tion  with  fiiends  of  congenial  ha- 
bits and  pursuits.  Many  of  these 
friends  nave  since  attained  con- 
siderable eminence  in  various  de- 
partments of  literature. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
years,  Mr.  Bonnycastle  married 
a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  RolU 
whose  liberai  and  cultivated  mind 
gave  feir  promise  of  many  domes- 
tic hours.   The  hopes  be  cherished 


w6re,  however,  speedily  blighted^ 
by  her  untimely  deaths 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  earl 
ofPomfret  engaged  him  as  a  pr^^ 
vate  tutor"  to  his  sotis(the  present 
earl,  and  the  honourable  general 
Fermor.)  That  he  was  perfectly 
qualified  for  the  task,  every  one 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac^ 
quaintance^  will  readily  admit, 
when  they  recall  to  their  memory 
the  almost  universal  knowledge 
which  he  possess^ed,  although  ha 
was  nearly  self-taught,  not  bAving 
in'  his  early  youth  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  classical  education^ 
And  yet  we  can  assure  our  fea-* 
ders  that  no  one,  even  amongst 
those  who  had  received  an  uni- 
versity education,  could  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  Homer,  Vir« 
gil,  Horace,  the  Grecian  trage« 
dians,  and  the  classics  in  general, 
than  the  worthy  subject  of  thi» 
memoir.  With  the  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  German  Kterature  he 
was  intimately  acquainted.  It  is 
true,  he  could  not  speak  those 
languages,  but  he  read  and  knew 
the  best  of  their  authors.  In  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, no  one  could  surpass  him 
in  appreciating  the  merits  of  our 
best  authors  in  every  clails  of 
composition.  Like  his  friend  Fu- 
seli,  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakspear«,  and  so  strongly  were 
his  immortal  lines  fixed  upon  his 
memory,  thai,  on  the  mention  of 
a  single  word  in  the  works  of  that 
incomparable  poet,  he  would  finish 
the  sentence  and  give  the  proper 
emphasis. 

Mr.  Bonnycastle  remainedaboat 
two  years  at  Easton,  in  the  coun-< 
ty  of  Northampton ;  the  situation 
he  then  filled,  he  left  in  conse- 
quence of  being  appointed  one  of 
the  Mathematical  Masters  at 
Woolwich, 
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'Woolwich,  where,  fi>r  more,  than 
forty  years,  he  devoted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  daily 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
profession;  the  remainder  was 
employed  in  writing  elementary 
works  on  the  mostnseful  branches 
of  the  mathematics.  How  com* 
petent  he  was,  has  been  demoqi* 
^trated  by  the  numerous  editions 
which  have  been  printed  of  t}iose 
volumes.  His  first  work  wa^, 
•*The  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arith- 
metic," the  thirteenth  edition  of 
which  is  pow  selling.  Those  upon 
Algebra  and  Mensuration  have 
long  ranked  as  f  ta^dard  school- 
books.  His  '*  Treatise  upon  Astro- 
pOmy*'  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
works  upon  that  sublime  science; 
chiefly  arising  from  the  perspicu- 
ous manner  m  which  the  suoject 
is  treated,  and  its  lucid  style  of 
composition ;  it  has  become  a  ge- 
neral library  book,  and  wiU  lon^  re- 
main as  a  testimony  of  the  religious 
sentiments,  benevolence,  and  great 
attainments  of  its  author.  Yet 
this  very  book  was  written  by  Mr* 
Bonnycastle,  at  Bath,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  depression, 
arising  from  a  nervous  complaint, 
to  which  he  was  veiy  subject,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  fife. 

So  far  we  have  considered  Mr. 
Bonnycastle  as  a  man  possessing 
talents  of  a  varied,  universal  de- 
scription, and  as  an  author  of 
elementary  works  in  various 
branches  of  mathematics ;  but*  it 
now  remains  to  add  a  few  words  re- 
specting his  private  character,from 
one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  for  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  father,  and  a  sincere 
friend.  In  company,  no  man 
could  be  more  attractive ;  he  was 
»o  rich  in  anecdote  upon  all  sub- 


jects, especially  of  literature,  thai  . 
his  presence  and  conversation 
were  productive  ofefidlessamupe- 
ment  as  well  as  instructipn  to  lui 
auditors.  His  widow,  three  sons, 
and  a  daughter  survive  him;  ail 
of  whom,  by  the  most  nnremittimr 
attention  during  his  long  an4 
tedious  ijlness,  proved  how  much 
he  was  endearea  to  them  l^y  hia 
/domestic  virtues. 

Mr.  Bonnycastle  was  interre4 
at  Charlton,  in  a  vault  exjpresalgr 
built  for  him.    His  funeral  obse^ 

Suies  were  attended  by  the  ma- 
lematical  masters  of  the  roy^ 
aoademy,  and  several  officers  of 
the  royd  artillery.  General  Fori), 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  this 
academy,  bestowed  a  marked  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased;  all  the  cadets  werfi 
drawn  out,  in  two  double  lines» 
before  the  door,  thus  testifying 
their  regard  for  the  excellent  man 
whose  funeral  procession  was  t|> 
pass  before  them. 

Mr,    Bonnycoitle'i   pvblicatioiu 

The  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arith* 
metic ;  12mo.  1780. 

Introduction  toMensuration  and 
Practical  Geometry;  12mo.  1788. 

Introduction  to  Algebra;  12mo. - 
1782. 

Introduction  to  Astronomy; 
8vo.  1786. 

Euclid's  Elements  of  O^ometry ; 
8vo.  1789, 

General  History  of  Mathema- 
tics from  the  French  of  Bossut ) 
8yo.  1803. 

A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Thgp* 
nometjry;  8vo.  1806. 

Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  be*- 
ing  the  First  Part  of  a  General 
Course  of  Mathematics ;  8vo.l810. 

A  Treatise  on  Algell^ra ;  2  volf.. 
8vo.  1819. 
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Dn  the  25th,  in  Bruton-street, 
the  right  honourable  Henry  Lawes 
Luttrell,  earl  of  Carhamptony  vis- 
tfount  Cathanipton,  and  baron 
frnhatn^  goyernor  of  Dublin,  a 
jpeiieral  in  the  army,  atid  colonel 
of  the  6th  regiment  of  dragoon 
'  j^ards.  He  married  Jane,  daugh- 
t^  of  George  Boyd,  esq.  of  Dub- 
iih,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as 
well  as  the  most  amiable  women 
tf  her  day,  who  survives  him,  and 
by  whom  he  has  had  no  issue.  His 
iordsbip  was  brother  to  the  beau- 
tifiil  Miss  Luttrell,  who  married 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle  of 
bis  present  majesty.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  early  life  as  colonel 
Luttrell.  He  fought  some  political 
battles,  and  was  the  opponent  of 
•the  celebrated  Mr,  Wilkes,  in  the 
)itiemorabIe  contest  for  Middlesex, 
■when  the  latter  was  expelled  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  vote  of 
the  house.  He  also  figured  in 
the  letters  of  the  renowned  Junius, 
among  the  politicaldependents  of 
tiie  duke  of  Orafton.  The  late  earl 
was  appointed  it  general  iii  1798, 
and  stood  third  on  the  list,  tho^e 
preceding  him  being  th^  marquis 
of  Drogheda  and  earl  Harcourt. 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his 
only  brother,  John  Luttrell  01- 
mius,  Hi^  lordship  came  to  his 
titles  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1787,  Creations  of  the  first 
•nobleman,  the  father  of  the  de- 
ceased:— Baron,  1768;  viscount, 
1781 ;  earl,  1785, 

June.  At  his  house  in  Upper 
Eaton-street,  Pimlico,  Charles 
Dowlies,  esq.  aged  71,  state  page 
to  hi0  majesty,    and    thirty-five 

J  ears  page  of  the  bedchamber  to 
is  late  majesty. 
At   Apsley-house,    the   mar. 
ehioness  of  Worcester,  of  ah  in- 
^rnal  ii^amms^tion,    Her  ladvr 


ship  was  Georgiana  Frederica 
Fitzrdy,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  .  honourable  Henry  Fitzroy, 
gon  of  Charles,  first  lord  of  South- 
ampton, brother  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  by  lady  Anne  Wellesley, 
sister  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  marquis  Wellesley ;  iand  was 
m^trried  to  the  marquis  of  Wor- 
cester  on  the  25th  of  July  1814. 
Her  ladyship  was  one  of  the  most 
intimate  and  favourite  friends  of 
the  late  princess  Charlotte, 

At  her  house  in  Upper  Brook- 
street,  Grosvenor-square.  in  tlie 
36th  year  of  her  age,  the  right 
honourable  lady  Juliana  Dawkins. 

At  Aston  Sandfprd,  the  rev. 
T.  Scott,  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated  in  the  religious  world. 

At  Olney,  Elizabeth  Robinson, 
aged  65,  called  Poor  Bet,  and 
generally  considered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  Crazy  ^te  of 
Cowper*s  muse^  iii  his  poem  of 
the  Task. 

Mr.  W.  Towers,  aged  65,  bro- 
ther of  the  late  rev.  Joseph  Towers, 
L.  L.  D.  and  more  than  forty 
years  editor  of  the  Sherbom^ 
Mercury. 

At  Gloucester,  tlie  rev.  J.  Grif- 
fith, D.  D.  prebendary  of  Glou- 
cester cathedraU 

At  Belle  Vue,  near  South- 
ampton, admiral  sir  Richard  Rod- 
ney Bligh,  the  eighth  oldest  ad- 
miral on  the  list. 

At  Wrenningham,  Norfolk,  Mr, 
J.  Bush,  aged  89,  leaving  146 
children,  grand- children  and  great- 
grand-children. 

At  Brussels,  the  right  honourr 
able  Randall  Plunkett,  thirteentl> 
lord  Dunsary,  third  baron  of  Ire- 
land. Me  married,  first,  .Mar? 
garet,  daughter  of  Edward  Arch- 
deacon, esq.  and  jsecond,  Mary, 
sister  to  sir  Drummond  Smith, 
'  .J^stef 
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bart.  He  is  succeedejl  .ly.  Iiiii 
eldest  ^D,  Edward  WaodiDg/ 
|eho  dbtinguished  himself  in  tbe 
l^anls,  during  mo^t.  of  the.  late 
arduous  contests,  and  was  severer 
ly  wounded  in  Egypt^ 

On  the  Isty  at  his  liouse  ^  . 
Portland-placei  the  right  honour- 
flbk  John  Baker. Holroi/d,  earl  (j^ 
Sh^icld^  in  the  86th  year  ot  his 
;age.  His  lordship  was  the  seconq 
«on  of  Isaac  Uolroyd,  esq.  of 
Penn,  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  He 
97as  born  about  the^year  1735^ 
smd  in  1760  served  m  the  ^inny 
lunder  the ,  ijaanjuie  of  jGraAby. 
}le  travelled  at  an  early  age 
(through  a  great  part  of  Europe^ 
iand  while  absent  received  a  great 
accession  to  his  fortune  by  the 
death  of  his  brother.  In  1^67 
l^e  married  Miss  Way»  an(^  soon 
after  became  an  ardent  agricul- 
turist at  Sheffield^l^ouse  in  Sus- 
sex, in  1778  he  acceptecK  acom-> 
mission  in  the  Sussex  militia,  of 
!^hich  he  afterguards  obtained  the 
command.  In  1 780  he  was  elected 
ttitember  of  parliament  for  Coven- 
try, after  a  n^ost.  violent  contest. 
When  the  petitions  against  the 
Roman  catholics  were  bjcought  up 
to  the  house  of  commons  bv  lord 
George  Gordon^  colonel  Ilplroyd, 
tearing  the  consequences^  told 
tim,  ''that  if  any  of  the  mob 
made  an  entrance  into  .the  house 
he  would  instantly  i^Qi/H  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  his  lord- 
ship as  the  instigatpr."  At  this 
time  he  was  createjd  lord  Shef- 
field^ baj^oi}  Dujamore,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  M^h^  His  commercial 
inowlex]{fe  recommended  him  to 
the  eity  of  Bristol  at  the  next  ge- 
neral dection,  where  he  rendered 
jkimself  popular  by  his  determined 
opposition  to  the  slave  trade.  In 
1 802  he  was  created  an  English 
peer,  and  in  the  upper  house  he 
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displayed  the  same  independency 
of  spirit  whichi  nad  characterised 
him  in  the  Igwer.  His  lordship 
was  three  times  married.  On  the 
death  of  his  first  lady  in  |793^ 
he  espoused  l^dy  Lucy  Pelhsun, 
ds^ughter  of  the  earl  91  Chiches- 
ter; and  after  her  death  he  m^* 
rled  lady  Anne  North,  dai^^hte^ 
of  the  late  earl  of  Guilqford/  by 
whdin  he  had  issue  a  964  born  in 
1802,  Lord  jSheffield  was  the 
most  intimate'  friend  of  Gibbon 
the  historian,  whose  memoirs  anq 
posthumous  works  he  publishea 
m3vols*4tp.  /'The  Diqtionw]} 
Qj  tivipg  Autljiors'*  enumerate^ 
his^  lordship's  literary  performan7 
ces  as  follow :  *^  Observatioi^s  01^ 
the  Commerce  qf  the  American 
State,  1783.  6thedition«  J  784. 
**  Obsenrations  OA  the  Mfmufag-r 
tures,  Trade,  and  present  Statie  of 
Ireland,  8vo.  n%i ;  3d  edition^ . 
1792."  "  Observations  on  thepro- 
ject  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade^ 
8vo.  1789."  Observations  on  th« 
Corp  Bill,  &c.  8vo.  1 791.''  "  Sub- 
stance of  his  Speech  op  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Umon  with  Ireland. 
8vo.  1799.'*  "Remarks  on  the 
Deficiency  of  Grain,  occasioned 
by  the  bad  Harvest  of  1799,  8vOj 
11800."  <*  Ob3ervations  on  the 
objections  made  to  the  Exporta* 
tion  of  Wool  from  Great  mitain 
to  Ireland,  8vo.  1800."  ''Stric- 
tures on  the  necessity  of  main? 
taining  the  Navigation  and  Colo* 
nial  System  of  Great  Britain,  jSvo. 
1804."  "  The  Orders  in  Council 
and  the  American  Embargo  bene- 
ficial to  the  Commercial  and. Po- 
litical Interests  of  Great  Britain, 
8vo.  I809."  "A  Letter  on  the 
Com  Laws,  and  on  the  Means 
of  obviating  the  Mischiefs  and 
Distresses  which  are  rapidly  in- 
ceasing,  8vo.  1815."  &c.  &c. 
On  the  9th  at  Whitby,  York- 
c  shire, 
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shire,  in  the- 43d  year  of  his  age, 
Thomas  Bcaeman^  M.  D.  late  of 
Bloomsbury-square.  The  health 
of  this  excellent  and  lamented 
physician  had  long  been  in  a  de- 
ydining  state,  and  there  had  for 
some  time  been,  unhappily,  little 
prospect  of  any  favourable  re- 
sult, either  from  the  resources  of 
art,  or  the  assiduous  and  affec- 
tionate attentions  of  his  family. 
The  failure  of  his  bodily  powers 
did  not,  however,  impair  the 
vigour  of  his  mind,  and  his  wonted 
cheerfulness  continued  unabated 
to  the  last;  his  religious  prin* 
ciples  supporting  him  under  the 
expectation  and  approach  of 
death.  In  recording  his  regret- 
ted illness  and  decease,  it  is  im« 
possible  not  to  advert  to  the  loss 
which  his  personal  connections, 
And  society  at  large,  have  thereby 
sustained.  In  his  private  life 
he  was  most  exemplary,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  up- 
held its  dignity  and  usefulness, 
by  independent  feeling,  integrity 
of  conduct,  active  benevolence, 
and  extensive  learning.  Dr.  Bate* 
nan  was,  indeed,  highly  gifted 
for  administering  to  the  sick, 
being  acute  ana  accurate  in  his 
observation  of  disease,  and  prompt 
and  judicious  in  the  treatment  of 
it.  His  contributions  to  the  me- 
dical literature  of  his  country 
have  been  no  less  various  than 
important:  whilst  the  zeal  and 
ability,  with  which  for  many  years 
he  performed  the  arduous  ser- 
vices of  tie  public  dispensary,  as 
well  as  of  the  house  of  recovery 
or  fever  hospital,  were  highly 
beneficial  to  those  institutions 
and  to  the  community.  Of  him 
then  may  it  be  said,  that  though 
removed  from   life  at  aA  early 


period,  he  has  descended  fidl  of 
honour  to  the  grave. 

Dr.  Bateman's  works  are  **  De<» 
lineations  of  the  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases.'' ^'  A  Practical  Synopsis 
of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  Dr* 
Willan,  exhibiting  a  concise  View 
of  the  diagnostic  Symptoms,  and 
the  Method  of  Treatment."  "A 
succinct  Account  of  the  Typhus  or 
Contagious  Fever,  of  this  Conn- 
try,  with  the  appropriate  Method 
of  Treatment,  as  practised  in  the 
House  of  Recovery,  Ac."  "  Re- 
ports on  the  Diseases  of  London, 
and  the  State  of  the  Weather^ 
from  1 804  to  1 8 16,  including  prac- 
tical Remarks  on  the  Causes  and 
Treatment  of  the  former.** 

Jvh/.  At  Thomases  Hotel,  Beiic- 
ley-square,  Frances,  theVife  of 
sir  Jenison  WilUam  Gordon,  bart. 
Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  right  honourable  Cbanes  Ba** 
thurst. 

Mrs.  Smith,  daughter  of  the 
late  sir  W.  Bowyer,  of  Denham^* 
court,  Beds. 

At  Durham,  the  right  reverend 
Dr.  Gibson,  R.  C.  bishop  of 
Acanthos. 

At  Beverley-lodge,  Essex,  L« 
R.  Macintosh,  esq. 

At  Bristol,  after  a  few  hours 
illness,  in  the  79tb  year  of  his 
age;  the  rev.  Thomas  Ford,  L.L.D* 
known  throughout  England  for 
his  extraordinary  attachment  to 
church  music,  and  a  singular  in* 
timacy  both  with  the  secular  and 
sacred  works  of  Handel.  In  hb 
last  sermon,  preached  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  that  on  whidi 
he  died,  after  an  allusion  to  the 
race  of  some  of  his  hearers  being 
almost  run,  he  emphatically  ad« 
ded,  mine  is  ! 

Olivet 
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Olirer  Cromwell,  esq.  aged  79$ 
at  Cheshunt-park,  Herts,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Protector. 

At  Caltliorpe-house,  Oxford- 
shire, T.  Cobb,  esq. 

In  Great  Pulteney-street,  Bath, 
the  right  honourable  John  Camp- 
bell, lord  Cawdor,  of  Castle- 
martin,  Pembrokeshire. 

Miss  Mills,  of  Ripley,  York- 
shire, was  given  in  marriage,  by 
sir  W.  Ingilby,  bart.  high  sheriff 
of  the  county,  to  Mr.  Houseman. 
The  same  day  she  attended  York 
races,  and  the  dinner  to  celebrate 
the  nuptial  union  was  prepared 
for  her  and  her  numerous  friends. 
Previously  to  tills  intended  cele- 
bration, she  drank  a  glass  of 
cold  water,  retired  from  the  fes- 
tive circle,  became  convulsed  in 
the  night  of  Wednesday,  and  on 
Thursday  evening  died. 

The  rieht  honourable  John  lord 
baron  Clonmorris,  at  his  seat, 
Jtfewbrook,  Ireland. 

On  the  9th,  at  his  apartments 
at  the  London  ooffee-house,  Lud- 
gate-hill,  July  19,  (withm  the 
rules  of  the  Fleet  Prison,)  in  his 
85th  year,  sir  Watkin  Lewes, 
knight  He  was  elected  alder- 
man of  Lime-street  Ward  in  1772 : 
and  removed  (as  father  of  the  city) 
to'Bridge  Ward  Without  in  1804, 
Dn  the  death  of  Mr.  Harley.  He 
served  the  office  of  aheriff  of 
London  and  Middlesex  in  1772, 
and  of  lord  mayor  in  1780-8]. 
He  was  elected  M.  P.  for  the  city 
of  London  in  1781  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  alderman  Hayley,  and 
again  in  1 790 ;  but  lost  his  elee. 
lion  in  1796.  Shr  Watkin  Lewes 
married  a  lady  of  large  fortune; 
but  in  1773  and  1774  he  em- 
broiled himself  in  expences  in  two 
elections  for  Worcester,  which  in 


their  consequences  so  .  involved 
him  in  law-suits,  that  he  never 
recovered  the  possession  of  his 
estates. 

August.  In  Fitzroy-square,  aged 
77,  John  Forbes,  esq.  of  New» 
Strachdon,  Aberdeen shire^  and 
formerly  of  Bombay. 

In  Portland-place,  Charles 
Thomson,  esq.  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  high  court  of  chancery. 

At  Bookham-grove,  Surrey,  the 
honourable  Catharine  Dawnay, 
aged  53,  daughter  of  the  lat* 
viscount  and  viscountess  Downe. 

C.  Hague,  esq.  M.  D.  profes- 
sor of  music  in  tlie  university  of 
Cambridge* 

At  Baytham-hall,  Essex,  Mrs. 
£.  Burleigh,  a^d  91. 

At  his  seat  m  Hampshire,  aged 
76,  Sir  T.  Champneys,  bart; 

Mrs.  Vaughan,  of  Pentwyn* 
mawr-house,  Monmouthshire. 

At  Leamington  Hastings,  War* 
wickshire,  rev.  sir  C.  Wheeler, 
bart.  aged  9I. 

At  Moldcap,  Wales,  captain 
J.  Martin.  He  had  served  in  the 
army  sixty-nine  years. 

In  Ireland — alderman  Russel,  at 
Limerick.  Hon.  Mrs.  Stretton. 
Lieut.-col.  Campbell.  At  BeU 
more  Castle,  T.  Seymour,  esq. 
At  his  seat,  county  of  Meath,  J. 
M.  Granger,  Esq. 

At  Collon,  ReiK  Dr,  Beaufort. 
Dr.  Beaufort  was  nearly  60  years, 
a  beneficed  and  resident  clergy- 
man. His  name  is  well  known  tQ 
the  public,  **  by  his  Civil  and  Ec* 
clesiasticsd  Map  of  Ireland,'*  and 
by  the  memoir  which  accompanied 
that  map.  Dr.  Beaufort  was  one 
of  those  who  first  proposed  a 
royal  Irisih  Academy,  and  actively 
assisted  in  the  formation  and  in 
the  regulation  of  that  institution. 

To 
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To  the  establishment  and  improve* 
Rient  of  the  Sunday  schools  in 
Dublin  he  contributed  essentially^ 
by  his  personal  exertions ;  and  he 
was  one  ^  the  original  founders 
of  the  **  Association  for  the  en- 
couragement, of  Virtue,*  When 
be  was  nearly  83,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  he  was  occupied  in 
preparing,  from  a  laree  mass  of 
su^terials,  an  improved  edition  of 
the    memoir    accompanying   his 

At  Paris,  the  duchess  dowager 
of  Orleans,  in  her  68th  year— a 
lady  of  exemplary  character. 

Lately,  C»  A.  S.  Perrier,  one  of 
the  first  bankers  in  France,  and  a 
member  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
He  was  bom  in  1776,  at  Grenoble, 
md  was  among  the  founders  of 
the  bank  of  France. 

In  France,  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  the  rev.  Charles  Plowden, 
provincial  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
at  Stoney-hurst,  Lancashire,  in 
the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Lately,  at  Bombay,  after  a  few 
hours  illness,  of  the  cholera  mor- 
bus, Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas 
Korris,  esq.  of  that  presidency. 

At  Brussels,  the  extra  conven- 
tionalist Quirette.  Pie  was  one 
of  the  four  deputies  who,  with  the 
minister  at  war,  Bournonville, 
went  on  the  3d  of  April  1793,  to 
ihe  head-quarters  of  general  Du- 
mourier  to  arrest  him ;  but  were 
themselves  arrested  and  delivered 
by  Dumourier  to  the  Austrian 
general  Clairfait,  and  kept  in  prir 
son  in  Germany  two  years  and  a 
half,  until  they  were  exchanged 
ifbr  the  duchess  of  Angouleme  in 
i795. 

Mr,  John  BaUantyne.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Kelso,  Rox- 
burghshire; was  the  son  of  re- 


spectable parents  enga^d  in  % 
mercantile  line.  He  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  that  sort  of  tuition 
which  is,  greatly  to  the  benefit 
and  honour  of  the  countiy«  so 
readily  to  be  obtained  in  Scot^ 
land;  we  allude  to  the  instmc* 
tion  which  the  grammar  schooli 
established  in  every  parish,  af- 
fords an  opportitnity  of  receiving 
at  a  very  moderate  charge ;  an4 
which  has  not  only  been  Uie  fouo* 
dation  for  higher  attainments, 
but  the  sole  system  of  study  ei|« 
joyed  by  many  a  one  who  ha« 
reflected  eminent  credit  on  the 
literature  of  his  native  laad^ 
Here,  perfectly  informed  in  the 
useful  branches  of  educatioii 
which  fit  individuals  ft>r  active 
pursuits,  or  weU  grounded  in  Ian, 
guages,  whether  of  modem  date 
for  the  intercourse  of  the  worid, 
or  of  antiquity  for  the  labours  of 
learning,  the  young  Scot  lays  ia 
those  stores  and  acquires  those 
habits  which,  in^after  yesors,  are 
exhibited  so  conspicuously  in  the 
man  of  business  or  the  scholar. 
In  academic  shades,  or  by  private 
devotion,  the  polish  and  deepef 
intricacies  of  classic  lore  may  be 
superadded;  but  in  no  part  of 
the  universe  can  so  much  solicl 
and  competent  knowledge  be 
gathered  as  in  these  admirable 
institutions,  which  are  open  to 
every  class,  and  within  the  reach 
of  all  but  tlie  very  poorest 

In  his  youtlt,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  displayed  great  readiness 
and  facility,  and  sufficiently  indi- 
cated that  smartness  of  talent  and 
ability  which  distinguished  him 
at  a  riper  age.  While  still  a  young 
man,  h?s  mind  was  turned  tq 
literary  concerns  by  the  establish- 
ment of  ^  provincial  news{?aper. 
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The  KeUo  Mkily  begnn  by  his 
elder  brother  James,  which  he 
subsequently  conducted,  and 
^hich  is  still  edited  by  his  younger 
brother.  The  celebrity  which 
Mr.  James  Bailantyne's  improve- 
ments in  printing  soon  obtained, 
opened  a  wider  sphere  of  action, 
and  the  family  removed  to,  and 
settled  in  Edinburgh.  The  ex- 
tensive publications  in  which  the 
Border  rress  has  since  appeared, 
are  the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  measure;  but  the  ever- 
jaictive  mind  of  John  Ballantyne 
was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  col- 
lege of  the  printing-house;  he 
embarked  largely  in  the  bookseU 
ling  trade,  and  afterwards  in  the 
profession  of  an  auctioneer  of 
works  of  art,  libraries,  Ac.  His 
6hare  in  the  famous  Scottish  no- 
vels was  also  a  source  at  once 
of  occupation  and  emolument: 
perhaps  no  person  knew  more 
surely  than  he  did  who  was  the 
writer  of  thesf  renowned  wbrks. 
For  the  last  few  years  a  declining 
state  of  health  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  several  of  his  plans, 
and  he  travelled  upon  the  continent 
in  search  of  that  restoration  which 
he  was  destined  never  to  find. 
Retiring  from  the  metropolis  to  a 
seat  in  th^  country  near  ^'fair 
Melrose,*'  the  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish novelists  was  undertaken  as 
an  easy  occupation,  to  divert  the 
languor  of  illness,  and  fill  up 
those  vacancies  in  time  which 
Tl^ere  likely  to  contrast  with  the 
former  habits  of  busy  life.  The 
trial  was  brief.  While  flattering 
himself  with  the  hope  that  his 
frame  was  reinyigorated  by  change 
of  air  and  exercise,  this  gentle- 
man died  in  the  prime  of  his  days. 
He  was,  we  bel^evCi  about  the  age 
♦f  forty-five, 


Mr.  Ballantyne  married,  at  an 
early  age,  Miss  Parker, .  a  beauti^ 
fill  young  lady,  and  a  relative  of 
Dr.  Rutherford^  author  of  tli^ 
View  of  Ancient  History  and  other 
esteemed  works,  (to  whose  memo- 
ry we  would  fain  pay  a  grateful 
tiibute,  for  to  him  the  writer  of 
this  was  indebted  in  boyhooS 
for  that  direction  of  his  faculties 
to  literature  which  has  been  the 
source  of  much  of  his  happiness.) 
Of  this  union  there  are  no  children 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  father. 

Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  his  temper 
and  acquirements,  was  formed  to 
be  the  delight  of  society.  He 
sung  admirably,  was  full  of  origi- 
nal wit  and  repartee,  and  perhaps 
was  rarely  surpassed  in  the  felici- 
ty with  which  he  related  anec« 
ootes,  or  told  tales  of  humour. 
It  Was  firom  him  that  Mathews  got 
his  exquisite  old  Scotchwoman, 
and,  exquisite  as  it  is,  there  ars 
many  who  held  the  i)rototype  to  be 
at  least  no  way  inferior  to  the  mas- 
terly imitator.  The  company  of 
such  a  person  was  naturally  much 
courted,  and  the  convivial  habits 
of  the  north  were  possibly  not  the 
best  suited  to  his  delicate  consti- 
tution. Vulgar  dissipation  was 
below  his  notice,  but  even  the 
pursuit  of  finer  pleasures  is  fatal 
to  the  invalid.  Much  esteemed 
and  much  regretted,  leaving  a 
great  blank  in  the  literary  and 
social  sphere  in  which  he  moved, 
the  lively  and  intelligent  editor 
of  Mr.  B/s  novelists,  has  anew 
pointed  the  moral  that  neither 
vivacity  of  heart  nor  intellectual 
powers  can  resist  the  stroke  o^ 
fate^  though  aimed  at  the  epoch 
when  the  physical  strength  of  man 
is  most  surely  relied  on  to  with- 
stand the  bloyv.  , 

PSATH 
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August  7th. — ^This  day  is  pain- 
tallj  memorable  as  that  which 
terminated  the  life  of  her  majesty, 
CaroiiDe  Amelia  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  England,  and  consort  of  his 
present  majesty  king  George  the 
fourth,  Shp  was  bom  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1768,  and  was  a  descen- 
dant of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick,  which  in  the  reign  of 
James  became  connected  wiUi  the 
royal  family  of  England.  Her 
father,  Charles  Wilham  Ferdinand, 
hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttle,  espoused,  Januaiy 
16th,  1754,  the  princess  Augusta, 
eldest  sister  of  the  late  king, 
George  the  third.  Of  this  mar- 
riage Caroline  was  the  offspring. 
In  1780,  dSharles,  her  father,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dukedom;  and,  in 
1787,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  Prussian  army.  The  duke  of 
Brunswick,  on  various  subsequent 
occasions,  gave  eminent  proofs  of 
great  military  talents.  At  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt,  after  tlie  most 
strenuous  and  heroic  exertions, 
he  received  a  wound  by  a  cannon 
ball  in  bis  forehead,  through 
which  he  was  deprived  of  sight 
and  sense.  Being  carried  off  the 
field,  he  was  first  taken  to  Bruns* 
wick,  but  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  removed  to  Altona,  in 
the  Danish  territory. 

October  25,  1806,  the  house  of 
Brunswick  was  declared  to  have 
lost  the  sovereignty  of  its  ances- 
tors. This  event  was  followed  by 
the  death  of  the  wounded  and  gal- 
lant veteran,  who  expired  Novem- 
ber lOth,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
Hamburgh. 

On  the  day  succeeding  to  his 
decease,  his  son,  the  duke   of 


lim. 


Brunswick  Oels,  who  capitulated . 
with  general  Blucher,  arrived  at 
the  residence  of  his  late  father^ 
The  states  of  Brunswick  sent  a 
request  to  Buonaparte,  that  the 
corpse  of  the  duke  might  be  de- 
posited in  the  vault  ofhis  ancestors. 
To  this  the  following  answer  was 
given  :  '<  Tell  the  present  duke  of 
Brunswick  that  I  woi^ld  rather 
cede  Belgium,  and  renounce  the 
crown  of  Italy,  than  allow  him 
or  any  of  his  family  again  to  enter 
the  territory  of  Brunswick.  Let 
him  take  his  money  and  jeweU 
and  go  to  England.** 

The  successor  of  the  unfortu- 
nate duke  was  thus  compelled  to 
quit  his  native  country.  In  Eng*- 
land  orders  were  given  by  the 
king  (George  the  third,)  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  nephew, 
and  for  that  ofhis  widowed  mother* 

The  issue  of  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
by  the  princess  Augusta  of  Eng- 
land, were  Charlotte  Georgiana 
Augusta,  who  was  first  wife  to 
the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  Stut* 
gard ;  Charles  George  Augustus, 
duke  of  Brunswick;  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  her  late  majesty 
of  England;  George  William 
Christian ;  William  Frederick,  and 
Leopold. 

The  princesses  of  Brunswick 
received  their  education  almost 
entirely  under  the  inspection  of 
their  mother,  the  duchess.  Their 
father's  court  was  the  seat  of  hos* 
pitality,  the  resort  of  military 
officers,  the  asylum  of  unfortunate 
foreigners.  The  princesses  were 
early  introduced  into  society,  and 
had  opportunities  of  observing  th» 
variety  of  national  manners  and 
characters.  These  circumstances 
led  to  a  more  easy  and  familiar 
mode  of  social  enjoyment  than 

wa« 
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Was  consistent  with  the  formality 
and  etiquette  usually  prevailing  in 
courts.  The  princess  Caroline 
was  of  a  gay  and  lively  temper ; 
pride  certainly  was  not  among 
her  faults.  She  sought  the  love 
ahd  the  confidence  which  she 
thought  could  ensure  her  the 
homage  and  respect  of  her  infe- 
riors. She  was,  with  her  young 
female  companions,  the  merriest 
among  the  merry,  the  gayest 
among  the  gay.  She  was  fond 
cf  music,  and  participated  in  all 
the  innocent  amusements  suited  to 
her  temper  and  age.  She  had  a 
taste  for  ingenious  mechanical 
pursuits,  which  she  exercised  ia 
the  construction  of  little  elegant 
ornaments,  toys,  &c. 

Her  attractions  and  sprightly 
youth  drew  the  notice  of  strangers, 
and  their  compliments  were  re- 
ceived by  her  with  familiar  and  easy 
politeness.  For  the  English,  **thc 
good  and  brave  English,''  as  she 
was  accustomed  to  style  them,  she 
manifested  a  peculiar  partiality. 
Some  months  after  the  French  re- 
volution, she  had  a  pjersonal  in- 
terview with  her  cousin  the  duke 
of  York :  from  that  period  the 
family  alliance  appears  to  have 
been  in  contemplation.  In  such 
a  measure  the  duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick, of  course,  took  a  lively  in- 
terest. 

The  marriage  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  British  empire  was 
considered  as  a  subject  of  high 
national  importance.  The  em- 
barrassments of  the  prince  of 
"Wales,  who  had  incurred  a  heavy 

Gcuniary  debt,  induced  him  to 
[id  an  ear  to  a  measure  which 
his  royal  father  declared  should 
be  the  only  condition  on  which 
he  would  consent  to  relieve  him 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  he 


was  involved.  A  consent  was 
thus,  it  may  be  said, '  obtained 
rather  than  given. 

Negotiations  for  a  marriage  be^' 
tween  his  present  majesty,  thea 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  were  ac- 
cordingly entered  into ;  and  every 
satisfactory  arrangement  having^ 
been  completed,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  December,  1794, 
Caroline,  now  become  by  contract 
princess  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  her  mother  and  a  numerous 
retinue,  departed  from  Brunswick, 
her  native  city,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations and  regrets  of  the  people. 

The  duchess,  on  their  arrival 
at  Vienna,  was  indisposed;  but, 
after  a  short  repose,  being  iti  some 
degree  revived,  they  proceeded  to 
the  palace  of  Herrennausen,  near 
Hanover,  where  the  royal  party 
dined.  On  the  3rd  of  January, 
1795,  the  travellers  reached  Os- 
naburg,  where  a  messenger  met 
them  from  lord  St.  Helens,  to  an- 
nounce the  return  of  commodore 
Payne's  squadron  to  England, 
and  the  danger  of  entering  Hol- 
land. The  bishops  palace  had 
been  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  princess  and  suite.  After  a 
residence  of  a  few  weeks  at  Han- 
over they  proceeded  to  Cuxhaven, 
and  the  prmceas  embarked  March 
28th.  on  board  his  majesty's  ship 
Jupiter. 

The  following  is  a  narrative  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  squadron 
under  the  command  of  commo- 
dore John  Willet  Payne,  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  her  serene  highness 
princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  to 
England,  as  taken  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  flag-ship  the  Jupiter^  of  fifty 
'  guns : — 

<«The  squadron,  consisting  of 
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tbe  JupUer,  of  fifty  guns ;  Phaeton 
and  Latona,  of  thirty-eight  gnns 
each;  Martin^  Hawkf  and  LarA:, 
sloops  of  war ;  aud  Cohurg,  Active f 
RosCf  Fly^  and  Princess  Ro^al, 
cutters,  sailed  from  the  Nore  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1795,  and  on 
the  7  th  anchored  off  Cuxhaven. 
On  the  following  day  the  Elbe 
became  full  of  ice,  which  driving 
down  the  tide  in  immense  masses, 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  ships 
extremely  perilous.  The  severe 
season  continued  with  very  little 
intermission  till  the  28th.  ''  That 
day,**  says  the  Jupiter^s  officer, 
had  been  unusually  fine,  and  the 
weather  had  become  more  genial ; 
and  the  whole  scene  had  lost 
much  of  its  gloom  and  dreariness 
— when,  at  half-past  four  p.  m. 
guns  were  heard  off  the  offing, 
a,nd  soon  the  standard  being  dis- 
covered in  a  cutter  standing  out 
ih  the  Elbe,  announced  that  the 
princess  of  Brunswick  was  on 
board.  The  preparative  signal 
i^as  immediately  made  with  one 
gun.  The  barge  was  despatched 
with  the  first  lieutenant  to  steer, 
accompanied  by  the  boats  of  the 
squadron. 

"  The  scene  that  followed  had 
a  peculiar  interest  and  grandeur. 
iThe  procession  of  the  boats,  with 
their  pendants  flying,  rowing  in 
order,  and  keeping  time  with 
ttieir  oars^  had  a  fine  effect. 
When  the  royal  standard  was  un- 
furled in  the  barge,  the  ships  of 
the  squadron  manned  their  yards ; 
and  a  salute  of  twent3^one  guns 
was  fired  from  each  ship.  The 
evening  continued  remarkably 
favourable;  the  sun  seemed  to 
linger  in  the  horizon,  and  for  the 
time,  owing  to  the  smoke,  had 
the  appearance  of  an  eclipse:  it 
tJ^QXk  darted  out  with  fresh  lustre. 


On  the  sides  of  the  accdnitidda'* 
tion  ladder  of  the  Jupiter  were 
placed  midshipmen  in  their  tmi* 
forms,  and  the  officers  and  a  guard 
of  marines  were  drawn  up  on  each 
side  of  the  quarter  deck.  The 
moment  her  royal  highness  as- 
cended the  first  step,  which  was 
about  six  o'clock,  the  standard 
was  hoisted  on  the  maintop-gal- 
lant-mast head  of  the  Jupiter, 
and  received  by  the  other  ships 
with  the  customary  marks  of  re- 
spect The  favourable  weather, 
with  the  exception  of  some  foggy 
days,  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage.  Her 
royal  highness  particularly  en- 
deared herself  to  the  crew,  and 
showed  tlie  utmost  affability  and 
attention  ta  every  one  on  board. 
The  prmcess  was  attended  by 
lord  Malmesbury  and  Mrs.  Par* 
court.  An  qdmiral  of  high  rank 
in  the  service  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  on  board.  The  29Ui 
being  Sunday,  her  royal  highness 
at  two  o'clock  had  divine  service 
performed  on  tlie  quarter  deck  of 
the  Jupiter,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stanier 
Clarke.  At  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  th^ 
Jupiter  anchored  at  the  Nore. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Juj^iter,  accompanied  only 
by  the  Princess  Augusta  yacht, 
stood  up  the  river,  and  at  eleven 
came-to  off  Gravesend.  Early 
on  the  5th,  her  royal  highness, 
attended  by  lord  Malmesbury, 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  commodora 
Payn^,  went  in  the  barge  on  board 
the  Princess  Augusta,  when  th# 
standard  was  hoisted  at  the  main- 
top, and  commodore  Payne's 
broad  pendant  at  the  fore  top. 
As  the  princess  passed  Woolwich^ 
the  whole  band  of  the  royal  regi- 
anent  of.  artillery  played  "God 
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•aye  the  king/'  and  the  military 
cheered  t]ie  standard ;  it  was  the 
first  burst  of  loyalty  her  royal 
highness  had  heard  on  English 
ground,  and  it  drew  from  her  tears 
of  joy.  About  noon  the  Augusta 
yacht  reached  Greenwich,  when 
the  prhicess  embarked  in  the 
barge,  steered  as  before  by  lieu- 
tenant Manwaring,  and  landed  on 
the  right  of  the  stairs,  in  front  of 
the  hospital,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived by  six  Hugh  Palliser,  the 
governor." 

Thence  the  princess  of  Wales 
proceeded,  blooming  in  health,  in 
youth,  in  hope,  amidst  eager  and 
admiring  crowds,  to  the  palace  of 
St.  James,  which  she  reached  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  ^ia 
Che  afternoon. 

Great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  her  reception,  with  a 
magnificence  suited  to  the  British 
name  and  character. 

On  th^  8th  of  Apnl  the  mar- 
fiage  was  celebrated  between 
George  prince  of  Wales  and  Caro- 
line of  Brunswick,  to  the  ap- 
parent satisfactiqn  of  the  family, 
the  court,  and  the  nation. 

But  under  these  fair  appear- 
ances evil  lurked  that  was  not 
tardy  in  its  manifestations.  It 
had  been  understood  by  the 
prince  that  his  debts,  estimated 
at  700,0001.  were,  on  his  mar- 
riase*  to  be  paid  by  the  nation ; 
and  when  parliament  voted  the 
liberal  sum  of  60,0001.  annually, 
in  quarterly  payments,  for  the 
support  of  his  establishment,  and 
the  gradual  liquidation  of  his 
debts,  he  is  said  to  have  experien- 
ced disappointment  This,  pro- 
bably^ with  other  circumstances, 
very,  early  led  to  a  coolness  on 
his  part  to  his  bride.  On  a  sub- 
ject so  delicate,  and  on  which  but 


little  with  certainty  can  possibly 
be  known,  it  would  scarcely  be 
proper  to  enlarge.  The  prince 
had  appeared  ever  averse  to  th« 
marriage. 

The  circumstance  that,  wheii 
announced,  afforded  hope  to  the 
nation  of  a  direct  lineal  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  gave  universal 
joy.  The  condescending  and  af- 
fable manners  of  the  princess 
rendered  her  popular ;  by  the  king 
she  was  affectionately  cherished 
as  a  daughter,  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  treated  with 
complacency :  but  the  heart  which 
it  was  natural  she  should  most 
wish  to  engage  did  not  respond  to 
her  desires. 

In  nine  short  months  was  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  the  princesf 
Charlotte,  the  joy,  the  pride,  the 
idol  of  the  country.  The  rest  is 
known. 

The  princess  of  Wales  now  be- 
came.the  inhabitant  of  a  separate 
establishment  on  Blackheath. 
During  her  residence  there  her 
royal  highness  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  sir  John  and  lady 
Douglas,  who  were  her  constant 
associates.  Afler  a  lapse  of  3ome 
time,  her  royal  highness  was  in- 
duced to  decline  the  connection, 
which  laid  the  foundation  o{  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Delicate  investigation,"  of  cer- 
tain charges  which  sedmed  to 
have  originated  in  malevolence; 
and  from  the  most  serious  of 
which  the  commissioners,  appoint- 
ed for  the  investigatiou,  excul-. 
pated  her. 

In  1814  the  princess  adopted 
the  resolution  of  ^oing  abroad, 
and  accordingly  quitted  England 
the  9lh  of  August,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  her  confidential 
friends.  The  various  circu instances 
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Df  tier  continental  residence  and 
journics  being  involved  in  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  of  the 
past  year,  of  which  our  previous 
volume  furnishes  an  ample  de- 
tail, it  h  needless  to  recite  them 
hei^e  *,  aiid  we  accordingly  hasten 
to  state  events  of  mOre  recent 
and  melancholy  occurrence. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  coronation  of  the  king,  her 
Riajcsty   was   taken  dangerously 
ill,    in    consequence    of   having 
taken  a  very  large  dose  of  mag- 
nesia, that  was  supposed  to  have 
created    an    obstruction    in    the 
bowels,  which  was  followed  by 
inflammatory     symptoms.       On 
Thursday  the  2nd  of  August,  she 
was  attended  by  three  physicians, 
Dr.  Maton,  Dr.*  Warren,  and  Dr. 
Holland,  and  was  copiously  bled ; 
•he  passed  a  quiet  night,  but  her 
•yn^tonis  remained  the  same. — 
TTie  following  day  she  was  im- 
mersed for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  warm  bath,,  which  mo- 
derated the  pain,    but  in  other 
respects  was  unavailing.     Con* 
nected  with  the  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  was'  a  nausea  at  the 
stomach,    which    repelled    both 
food    and    medicijie.       Another 
physician.  Dr.  Ainslie,  was  now 
catied  in,  and  her  majesty's  legal 
advisers,  most  of  whom  were  on 
the  point  of  setting  off  for  their 
different  circuits,  also  attended 
for  the  arrangement  of  her  pro- 
perty and  other    legal    matters. 
She  passed  an  indiflferent  night, 
but  towards  the  morning  of  Sa- 
turday  obtained    some    tranquil 
pleep,  and  in   the  course  of  the 
day  was  able  to  keep  some  gruel 
on  her  stomach.    She  slept  great 
part  of  this  day,  which  induced 
tome  observers  to  believe  that  an 
inward   mortification  had   com* 


menced. — She,  howetcr,  conti^ 
nued  tolerably  easy,  and  passed 
that  night  better  than  the  pre-^ 
ceding  one ;  but  Sunday  produced 
no  apparent  change  in  her  symp- 
toms. In  the  course  of  this  day. 
Dr.  Baillie  was  sent  for  by  express 
to  Gloucestershire. 

When  the  queen's  illness  first 
assumed  a  serious  character,  Dr. 
Holland  requested  permission  to 
send  for  another  physician,  ob» 
serving,  that  whatever  might  be 
his  own.  individual  skill  and  at* 
tention,  yet  the  public  would  ne« 
cessarily  expect,  in  the  case  of  a 
queen,   that  every  possible   aid 
should  be  had  recourse  to.     Her 
majesty  answered  with  a  smile  to 
the  foUowing  effect: — "My  dear ^ 
doctor,  do  what  you  please:   if 
it  will  be  any  relief  to  your  own 
mind  to  call  in  assistance,  do  so : 
but  do  not  do  it  for  my  sake :   I 
have  no  wish  to  live;  I  would 
rather  die.**    Indeed,    from    the 
first  moment  that  her  majesty  was 
assured  of  the  very  serious  nature 
of  her  indisposition,  she  clung  to 
the  assurance  Avith  joy  and  grati- 
tude, and  listened  with  areluc* 
tant  ear  to  the  hopes  of  recovery 
which  her  physicians  and  frienda 
held  out  to  her  from  time  to  time. 
"Why  do  you  wish  me  to  live?* 
she  exclaimed  on  one  occasion  in 
the  early  part  of  her  illness ; «« life 
to  me  can  be  nothing  but  a  series 
of  sorrows  and  persecutions:    I 
shall  be  much  happier  in  another 
world  than  in  this."    It  was  ob- 
served, that  she  desponded  too 
much ;  that  public  opinion  was  in 
her  favour,  and  would  make  her 
amends  for  all  her  sufferings.  Her 
majesty  asked  what  public  opinion 
had  done  (for  her  ?    It  was  an* 
swered,  that  it  had  defeated  that 
late  dreadful  attempt  to  rain  ber-^ 
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tixe  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Her  reply  was  prompt  and  firm — ► 
**  What  am  I  the  better  for  the 
failure  of  that  bill?    If  it  had 
passed,  I  should  have  been  de« 
graded;  and,  what  is  my  situa- 
tion   now?    I  have  indeed    the 
empty  title  of  queen;  but  am  I 
queen  of  England?    Have  I  the 
privileges,  the  power,  the  digni- 
ties  of  a  queen  of  England?  No, 
no :  I  am  a  mere  private  person-— 
I  am  not  queen  of  England."    On 
Friday  week  the  symptoms  of  her 
majesty  ^8  disorder  had  become  very 
alarming,  and  the  physicians  had 
scarcely  any  hope  of  her  recovery. 
She  received  the  announcement  of 
her  danger  with  admirable  calm- 
ness and  composure ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  proceeded  to  make  her 
will.    There  was' an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness about  her  after  she  had 
signed  it,  which  induced  one  of 
her  professional  advisers  (we  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Brougham),  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  she  felt  herself 
easier  and  better.    Her  majesty 
answered,  ^'  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Mr. 
Brougham,  I  know  I  shall  die^  and 
I  do  not  at  all  regret  it."    Mr. 
Brougham  said,  that  he  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  expected  her 
mi^esty  to  recover,  but  added, 
that  the  step  she  had  just  taken 
was  perfectly  proper  in  case  of  ac- 
cident.   Her  majesty  persisted  in 
«iying,  that  she  knew  she  was 
dying.    In  the  course  of  Uie  even- 
ing she  took  occasion*  to  say— *^  i 
do  not  know  whether  I  shalLsuffer 
bodily  pain  in  dying,  but  I  can  a»- 
mnre   you  that  I  shall  quit   this 
wodd  without  regret ;   I  have  up 
great  reason  to  be  attached  to 
life." 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  in 
spite  of  some  favourable  symptoms 
which  inspired  th^  physicians  with 
..W21. 


hope,  she  stitt  expressed  her  finn 
conviction  that  she  should  die* 
She  seemed  to  feel  pleasure. in 
talking  on  the  subject,  ahdrgoiced 
in  anticipating  her  release  from, 
trouble — ^her  escape  from  the  ma^ 
lice  of  her  enemies.  She  said, 
that  in  this  world,  whether  in 
England  or  abroad,  the  rancour  of 
her  prosecutors  would  always  be- 
set her:  and  it  was  only  in  ano- 
ther world  she  could  look  for 
peace  and  justice.  She  expressed 
the  deepest  regret  that  sne  was 
so  little  able  to  reward  those  faitb- 
ful  servants  who  had  stood  by  her 
in  her  difficulties ;  but  hoped  that 
government  would  not  let  them 
want.  ^'England,"  said  her  ma- 
jesty, ^*  has  certainly  been  to  me 
a  l^nd  of  sorrow  and  persecution, 
but  I  know  how  to  love  those 
faithful  English  who  have  always 
sympathized  with  my  sorrow,  and 
have  done  all  in  theirJpower  to 
defeat  the  malice  of  my  perse* 
cutors."  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  she  observed  that  her  enemies 
had  been  for  years  plotting  and 
conspiring  to  destroy  her:  **  at-, 
last,^  said  she,  "  they  have  de^ 
stroked  me,  but  I  forgive  thenu  I 
die  in  peace  with  all  mankind.** 

On  Monday  night  her  physi- 
cians seemed  to  consider  her  ma- 
jesty out  of  all  danger:  she  was 
informed  of  their  opinion,  but  in. 
sisted  that  they  were  mistaken, 
adding,  she  felt  she  was  dying, 
and  thought  she  should  die  before 
nine  o'clock  the  next  evening.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  her  majesty 
then  felt  the  symptoms  of  inci- 
pient mortification.  She  sent  for 
Mr.  Wilde,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  added  a  codicil  to  her 
will:  we  believe  it  related  to  the 
place  of  her  interment  Her  first 
ymh  was  to  be  buried  in  the  same  . 
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wncn  with  her  bdoved  daughter ; 
but,  added  she,  ^<  I  can  have  little 
hope  that  the  govemmeDt  will 
mnt  this  wish:  I  desire,  there^ 
fore,  to  be  bivied  in  the  same 
▼ault  with  my  father  and  brother 
at  Brunswick."  When  her  ma- 
jesty had  signed  this  codicil,  she 
began  to  converse  at  ccmsiderable 
lei^th with  Mr.  Wilde:  fhe physi- 
cians fearing  that  conversation 
might  disturb  her,  wished  to  with- 
draw Mr.  Wilde  from  the  room, 
and  that  gentleman,  from  the  same 
motive,  was  anxious  to  go:  but 
her  majesty  begged  him  to  stay. 
*^  I  thank  my  miysicians,''  she 
•aid,  ^*  for  their  kind  intentions ; 
they  Bsean  nothing  bnt  what  is 
fight ;  but  they  do  not  understand 
my  character*  They  think  that  it 
agitates  me  to  talk  of  death :  they 
are  nustaken;  to  me,  who  have 
little  pleasure  in  the  past,  and 
no  pronpect  of  future  tranquillity 
in  tnis  life,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  con* 
teasidate  my  approaching  death; 
and  n^may  I  not  speak  what 
I  feelr  AU  these  observations 
were  made  with  such  sweetness 
of  manner  and  such  calmness  of 
lone,  as  to  make  an  impression 
never  to  be  effiiced  from  the  mtnda 
of  those  who  were  present. 

Monday  ni^t  was  passed  with- 
out sleeo,  owmg,  it  is  beUeved,  to 
that  restless  anxiety  which  usually 
aecompanias  the  process  of  metti* 
ficatton.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
about  one,  she  again  seist  for  Bfr. 
Wilde  and  Dr.  Lashington,  and 
a^aiA  oonv«xaed  on  her  usual  U>« 
ptoa.  Alhiding  to  the  few  frioMh 
wtio  had  remained  constant  to  ber 
to  the  laat,  and  for  whoM  she  ex- 
presasd  the  most  grateftd  regard, 
ahe  took  occasion  to  obsewe,  that 
bor  adversaiies  hfA  put  in  piao- 
lioa  two  modes  of  ssparatanf 


worthy  peopfe  fr6m  her  society  t 
one  was  to  deter  them  from  visi^ 
ing  her  by  propagating  the  most 
atrocious  cahiikmiea  against  her 
and  them :  the  second  was,  when 
they  saw  her  surrounded  by  per-» 
sons  of  honour,  to  endeavour  by 
ttionymous  letterSr  and  all  mei^n^ 
in  their  power,   to   poison   her 
mind  against  them,  in  order  to  in« 
duce  her  to  break  with  thenu 
"  Against  the  first  mode  of  at- 
tack,*" said  her  majesty,  '*  I  could 
have  no  help:  the  second  plan  I 
soon  detected,  and  therefore  de* 
feated."    She  then  alluded  to  the 
practice  of  opening  the  body  after 
death,  and  said  diat  she  saw  na 
occasion  (oir  the  operation  in  her 
case,  and  wished  it  not  to   ba 
done.    She  then  begfi;ed  that  shw 
might  not  bemadeashow  of  after 
her  <leath.    ^'  There  has  been,*^ 
she  observed  smiliagly,  "  quite 
enough  of  that  in  my  Ufe-time  ; 
besi(ks,  there  are  persons  who 
kept  aloof  frtxn  me  when  alive, 
who  may  have  no  objection  to  see 
me  when  dead,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  satisfying  their 
curiosity/^    She  then  again  ad- 
verted with  great  regret  to  her 
inabiU^  to  bestow  adequate  com-' 
pedsations  on  her  servants,  or  re* 
membranoea  on  her  friends ;  but 
said  their  services  and  kindnesses 
were  deeply  written  on  her  hearl» 
Mr.  wade  then  left  her  for  some 
time.    About  frMir  o'clock  an  ac* 
eess  of  fever  came  on»  which, 
operating  on  a  frame  already  al* 
most  exhausted,  produced  for  a 
short  time  a  greater  exultatioB  of 
spirits  than  Ae  had  yet  mant* 
fested:  durinffthia  period  ahe  ex- 
pressed herself  with  more  vfehe* 
menee  of  manner,  but  still  with 
the  saaae  foifaearanoe  of  kmguage, 
tootling  the  ci^nl  Gonspincies  oC 
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her  inveterate  foe*  j  but  the  fete* 
sooB  sab^ktedy  attd  slie  reo<y?eTed 
her  usual  gentle  leae,  ber  usual 
calm  atid  firm  demeanour:  she 
t^as  again  all  restgnatioii  to  the 
will  of  God.  A  drowsiness  then 
came  on,  which  lasted  till  nearly 
eight  o'cloek ;  when  she  suddenly 
awoke,  and  observing  by  her  bed- 
side Dr.  Holland,  who,  durine  her 
illness,  had  often  expressed  a  nope 
of  her  recovery,  said  vHth  a  smile 
and  accent  of  the  greatest  sweet- 
Bess — "  WeH,  my  dear  doctor, 
what  do  you  think  now  V  Her  ma- 
jesrty  soon  afterwards  became  in- 
iieneibte,  but  remaiVked'  aKve  for 
dbote  t#o  hours,  showing  br  her 
breathing  a  vigour  of  the  Kings 
and  of  the  heart  which  the  phy- 
iiciaiii'  Aai^  exceeded'  any  case 
tfbey  had  ever  witnessed.  At 
length,  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  tenf,  her  heroic  anti  perse-^ 
eutetf  spirit  fled  to  the  region  of 
fruth  and  justice.  The  anguish 
of  her  friends,  the  agony  of  her 
Aen/ramts,  cannot  be  <fescribe(f; 
and'  the  physieiantt  befrayed  emo*- 
Irons  of  grief  not  often  seen  among 
the  professional  atteitMfents  of  tt 
^Kaith-n^ed. 

The  follbwiBg  Id  a  copy  6f  her 
AlAjfea^^SWill:— 

"  This  19  the  last  wilt  and  tes- 
tament of  ta^y  Carottne,  queen* 
consort  of  the  United^  jfitedoni  of 
Greaf  Britain  and  Ireland  I  re* 
toke  an  former  wilfe. 

"  I  eoustitlute  and  sppoihf  Ste^ 
^hen  Lushttigtou,  doct<di<  of  iWff, 
and  Thottair  WRde,  es^.  barri^i^ 
at  Iaw»  trustees  and  e3Leeittoi'9  dF 
thMMM^win. 

^  hi  executkm  of  aNf  fK^^enf 
^ven  me  1^  ^e  wiU'of  mylato 
mother,  Augusta,  duchess  of 
Bhmawtck-'Luxienburgfa,  I  apj^mt, 
limit,  give,  devise^  attd  bequeath 


iG  my  said  trustees,  aH  nk  ifight, 
title,  aiid  interest  under  mt  said 
will,  and  also  all  the  rssl  of  my 
property,  real  and  personal,  debtt 
and  effects,  of  whatsoever  nature 
or  kind  soever,  and  whereisoevei^ 
situate,  upon  trust  to  receive  and 
colleet  the  sailae ;  and,  when  col' 
lected,  convert  into  money,  aiiA 
invest  it  at  their  discretion  in  th# 
ftinds  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
otherwise:  cmd,  upon  Ibrther 
trust,  to  pay  the  prrndpcd  of  IIm 
whole  of  the  said  t#u6«  property 
to  Williatti  Austin,  who  has  been 
long  under  my  protection:,  on  hiis 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years :  and^  lA  the  nlean  time,  to 
pay  the  interest  and  proceeds  of 
the  same,  or  80  muck  thereof  as 
to  them  may  seem  meet,  toward^' 
the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  suidi  William  Austin.  And  I 
do  declare-  that  my  said  trustees 
and  execilrtora  shaft  not  be  ehaiige*' 
able  iifr  respect  of  the  dbefauH  tt 
^ach  oAer,  o#  of  any  a^ent  em^ 
|$t<oyed  by  theuh,  or  either  of 
iSienl',  but  only  for  their  owti  r^* 
sj>ecti¥o  receipts,  aot«,  and  wilfel 
defeulta;  I  also  gil^oand  bequeaUit 
to  f^j  ssM  ekeetufors,  lb  be  dis- 
posed of  accordnig  to  t^eir  wSI 
^toid  pleasure,  aO  and.  every  n^ 
d^^cumetets,  manuacripts,.  papeM> 
writings,  and  memorsuMla,  where* 
sMvei^  being  a^  the^  tinlef  of  ikrf 
d^oth. 

CA«o&fi7«,  R. 
^Sighed>  seated,  and  pubKshed^ 
thie  3rd  day  of  August,  in  theyeai^ 
(891,  at  ft^ndennurgh-hoaM,  iii 
$iepi<eseac&of 

«  ThoHas  IhtiTuitir, 
**  Kbkr'^  <IoL&ii>ir»,  H.  IK 
*  Hooo, 
'*  Tins  in  ft  <$odicit  to  my  will^ 
dat^  thift^  3fd  day  6f  August  :*^ 
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"  I  gire  aH  my  clothes  here  and 
in  Italy  to  Mariette  Bnini  I  di» 
rect  that  a  particular  box,  by  me 
described^  be  sealed  with  my  seal^ 
and  delivered  to  Mr«  Obichini,  of 
Colman-street,  merchant:  and  I 
acknowledge  that  'I  owe  him 
4,300L  I  wish  that  government 
would  pay  the  15,0001.,  the  price 
of  my  house  in  South  Audley* 
street.  I  desire  to  be  buried  in 
Brunswick.  J  leave  my  coach  to- 
Stephen  Lushington,  my  executor ; 
my  landaulet  to  John  Hierony- 
mus.  Caroline,  R. 

"  Witnesses,  Hood,^ 

*<  H.  BrovohaMi 
"T.  Denman, 
«H.  Holland,  M.D. 

''  This  is  a  codicil  to  my  last 
wiU:— 

**  I  give  to  John  Hieronymus 
and  Mariette  Brun  all  my  bed  and 
table  linen,  which  has  abready 
been  used*  I  give  to  Louis  Bischi 
the  sum  of  l^OOOL  and  an  annuity 
of  1501.  per  annum,  payable  half 
yearly,  i  give  the  large  picture 
of  myself  and  late  daughter  to  the 
cardinal  Albano.  The  half-length 
picture  of  myself  to  lady  Ann  Ha- 
milton. 1  give  the  picture  of  my* 
self^  which  is  a  copy  of  that  given 
to  the  city  of  London,  to  my 
executor,  Stephen  Lushington. 
There  are  two  pictures  remaining, 
of  which  I  bequeath  to  the  marquis 
Antaldi  that  which  he  shall  choose^ 
and  the  remaining  one  to  William 
Austin.  I  give  to  the  viscount 
and  viscountess  Hood  5001.  each* 
I  have  already  given  to  John 
'Hieronymus  one  carriage ;  I  al^a 
give  him  the  other  open  carrikee. 
I  declare  that  my  interest  under 
my  mother's-  will  is  given  to  Wil- 
liam Austin,  as  a  specific  kgacv. 
I'  desire  and  direct  that  my  body 
bf  not  opened,  atid  that  three 


days  after  my  death  it  be  carried^ 
to  Brunswick  for  interment,  and 
that  the  inscription  upon  my  coffin 
be — **  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Bruna* 
wick,  the  injured  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Caroline,  R. 

<'  Signed  in    the  presence  of 
H«NRY  Holland,  M^D. 
"  August  5,  U2l. 

"  A  codicil  to  my  last  wiU : — 

**  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Wil-* 
liam  Austin  all  my  plate  and 
household  furniture  at  Branden^ 
burgh-house,  and  also  aU  unused 
linen. 

**  I  direct  my  executors  to  make 
application  to  his  majest/s  go-* 
▼emment  to  pay  to  them  such  sum 
of  money  as  at  the  time  of  my  de-» 
cease  I  may  have  paid,  or  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  the  purchase  of  my  house  in 
South  Audley-^treet ;  and  I  give 
and  bequeath  such  sum  of  money, 
as  my  said  executors  shall  procure 
and  obtain  in  that  respect,  unto 
them  my  said  executors,  in  trust 
for  William  Austin,  according  ta 
the  provisions  of  my  vrill:  such, 
sum  to  be  considered  a  specific 
legacy.  And  in  case  the  govern- 
ment shall  refuse  to  repay  sucK 
sum,  I  direct  my  executors  to  sell 
my  interest  in  the  said  house,  and 
also  thefurniture  and  things  therein. 
And  I  give  and  direct  the  proceeds 
thereof  to  be  paid  and  applied  to 
and  for  the  use  of  the  said  William 
Austin  in  like  manner,  as  a  specific 
legacy ;  but  in  case  the  govern- 
ment shall  repay  the  purchase 
money  of  the  naid  house,. in  that 
case,  the  proceeds  which  may  be 
realised  by  the  sale  are  to  &11  into 
the  general  residue  of  jay  estate. 
Dated  7th  day  of  August,  1821. 
^<  Caroline,  R. 
"  Witness,  Henry  U.  Thomp- 
son, Kensingjton«'\ 
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Che  remains  of  her  majesty  were  sion  set  out  from  Brandenburgh* 

conveyed  to  Harwich,  whence,  in  house  early  on  the  morning  of  the 

compliance  with  her  own  especial  14th    Au|;iist}   in  the   following 

request,  they  were  taken  to  Bruns-  order :— - 
wick,  for  interment*    The  prQces*- 


PROCESSION- 

Twelve  horse  soldiers  ^blues)  two  and  two^ 

1  St  carriage. 

C  Mourning  coach  and  six^  containing  the  servants  of) 

.-P'^fiB*  <     b^i*  majesty's  chamberlain,  and  Longuez,  the  >  I?age, 

(     black  servant,  J 

2od  earriage. 

r  Mourning  coach  c^d  six,  contuning  Mr.  Wilde's  1 

jP^tge.  <     male  and  female  aeryants,  and  a  servant  of  >  Page. 

I     Sir  George  Nayler,  j 

3rd  carriage. 

^  Moumhi^  coach  and  six,  containing  James  Thomas,  1 

page.    >     esq.  of  the  lord  chamberlain's-office,  with  a  gen-  >  Page. 

y     tle.n»aa  in  the  same  department*  3 

Two  soldiers  on  horseback. 
'^    His  majesty's  eight  deputy  marshals,  two  and  two^  in  state,  on 

horseback. 

Mr.  Cubb.  Mn  Anderson.  Mr.  Shelton.  Mr.  Ryer. 

Jfir.  Knapman.      Mr.  Jolly.  Mr.  Birch.  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Twelve  pages  on  horseback,  two  and  two,  with  black  cloaks  and 

hatbands. 

Her  late  majesty's  state  carriage,  with  six  horses, 

4;ontaining  sir  George  Nayler,  in  his  state  dress,  as  clarencieux  king 

of  arms,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Woods,  the  herald.    Sir  G.  carried  the 

iCrown  and  cushion  from  the  state  apartment  to  the  door,  and  having 

got  into  the  carriage,  they  were  placed  on  his  lap  by  the  herald,  who 

afterwards  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  with  their  backs  toward  the  horses. 

The  cushion  was  about  two  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide— *black  velvet. 

Judged  with  gold  fringe,  and  a  large  gold  tassel  at  each  of  the  four 

comers.    It  was  an  imperial  crown  which  was  carried  upon  the 

cushion. 

Two  of  her  majesty's  state  servants  behind  the  carriages. 
.Squadron  of  horse,  two  and  two,  attended  by  their  commanding 

officer. 


,Goof«w 
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Hewrse  wiA  eight  black  hortei. 


Page. 


Pag«. 


Page. 


Page. 


lag«. 


Page, 


Each  sid^  of  the  hearse  was  decorated  with  an  escatdieoiK  Postil- 
lions in  black  rode  upon  the  two  leading  horses.  At  the  end  of  the 
hearse  was  an  imperial  crown  with  the  letters  C.  R.  The  horses  in 
the  hearse  apd  the  coaches  also  were  decorated  with  large  biad^ 
feathers* 

Four  soldiers,  two  and  two.. 
Trumpeter. 
Eighteen  soldiers,  two  and  two, 
'  4th  mourning  coach  and  six,  in  which  was  alone  7  p  ' 

lord  Hood,  her  maje§ty*8  chamberlain,  j  *^age, 

'  $di  mourning  coach  and  six,  contai^ung  l^dy  Hood  ?  p  «^ 
and  lady  Hamilton,  |  rage, 

^  6th  mpuming  coach  and  sixj  containing  Dr.  Lush- 7  « 

ington  and  his  lady.  3  ^^^^' 

[  7th  mourning  coach  and  six,  prepared  for  Mrt  and  1  «^^  , 
I  Mrs.  Wilde.  i^^' 

I  8th  mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  Mf .  A'der^  ?  p^^^ 
I  man  Wood  and  cou^it  Vassali.  3     ^  ' 

^9th  mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  captain^ 
Hesse  and  Mr.  Wilson,  (son  of  sir  Robert),  her  f  p^ 
late  majesty's  equeries,  with  the  rev.  Mr.  Wood,  C  *^S^* 
her  majesty's  chaplain,  and  Mr.  William  Austin,  x 


Page. 
Page. 
Page. 
Page. 
Page. 

Page. 
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Page. 
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'  10th  nournin^  ooacli  and  six,  containing  lieutfl. ' 
Hownam  and  FWnn,  with  two  other  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  honsehold.  ^ 

llth  mourning   coach  and  six,  contsuaing  Mr. 
Hieronymus,  her  majesty's  steward,  Marietta  I 
Brun  (De  Mont's  sister),  lady  Hood's  female  | 
servant,  and  lady  A.  Hamilton's. 

f  12th  mourning  coach  and  six  containing  her  mft*l 

<     jesty's  three  pages,  Mr.  Melbom,  Mr.  AdolphUs,  >  Page. 

(.     and  Mr.  Nicolini.  j 

18th  mourning  coach  containing  Mr.  Bayley,  the  undertaker,  and  two 

gentlemen,  who  were  to  accompany  the  body  to  Brunswick. 

A  carriage  with  a  servant,  containing  luggage  belonging  to  the  different 

persons  in  the  cavalcade. 

The  carriages  of  different  gentlemen,  the  friends  of  her  late 

ma|e8ty. 
The  committees  of  Hammersmith  and  London,  two  and  two. 


We  shall  not  take  upon  oot- 
celves  the  record  of  the  disgrace- 
jfal  outrages  by  which  the  course  of 
the  cavalcade  was  so  frequently 
impeded,  before  it  left  the  vicinity 
of  London.  Suffice  it  to  mention 
that,  at  Cumberland-gate  the  route 
of  the  procession  was  interrupted 
by  the  populace,  who  were  ex- 
tremely exasperated  at  the  in- 
structions issued  by  government 
for  it  to  pass  down  the  Edgware- 
road  and  through  Islington,  rastead 
of  through  the  city,  where  vast 
crowds  had  assembl^  to  pay  their 
iast  tribute  of  respect  to  her  ma- 
jesty's memory. 

At  the  bottom  of  Oxford-street, 
the  soldiers  accompanying  the 
funeral,  were  attacked  by  th^  mob 
in  the  most  ferocious  manner. 
Several  were  unhorsed  by  brick- 
t>ats  and  missiles  of  every  de- 
scription, which  were  constantly 
showered  upon  ihera ;  jnany  were 
severely  wounded,  and,  after  bear- 
ing with  exemplary  patience  and 
fortitude  these  repeated  assaults, 
^the  riot-act  having  been  read), 


the  order  was  given  to  fire.  Tha 
first  discharee  of  carbines  was 
over  the  heads  of  the  people ;  but 
this  not  having  the  desired  effect, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  fira 
amongst  the  crowd;  when  ong 
man  was  killed,  and  another  mor* 
tally  wounded.  Barricades  had 
been  thrown  across  the  road  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
transit  of  the  procession,  by  its 
destined  route,  impossible.  The 
authorities  conducting  it,  there- 
fore, abandoned  their  original  in- 
tention, and  made  a  detour  into 
the  strand,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  city  and 
Whitechapel  to  Rumford,  and 
finally  to  Harwich,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  Thursday. 

The  Glasgow^  frigate,  com^ 
manded  by  captain  Doyle,  was 
appointed  to  receive  and  convey 
the  last  remains  of  her  majesty  to 
Brunswick.  It  was  an  extraordi- 
nary coincidence,  that  captain 
Doyle  was  the  very  midshipmali 
wIk)  had  banded  the  rope  to  her 
majesty 
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majesty  on  her  aicending  the  man 
of  war  that  brought  her  to  Eng- 
land.* 

^  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  her 
majesty's  remains  reached  Bruns- 
wick, and  (as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged)  were  immedi- 
ately carried  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment. The  hones  were  then  re- 
moved from  the  hearse,  and  the 
coffin  was  deposited  in  a  magni- 
ficent Qpen  car,  while  about  a 
hundred  Bruifswickers,  well  dress- 
^d^  and  having  all  the  appearance 
of  the  respectable  classes  of  so- 
ciety, placed  themselves  in  front 
in  the  most  reg^lar  and  tranquil 
order. 

The  whole  way  from  the  outer 
tp  the  inner  barrier,  a  space  of 
little  less  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  about  the  breadth  of  Black- 
friarVroad,  was  lined  with  a  dense 
mass  of  people,  not  merely  from 
Brunswick,  but  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages :  some 
famiUes  had  followed  the  funeral 
cortege  from  Celle,  and  others  even 
from  Hamburgh.  The  fropt  lines 
of  this  immense  as^eml^lage  carried 
torches;  and  from  the  double 
TOWS  of  willows  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  were  suspended  lamps 
of  various  colours,  green,  red,  and 
yellow.  In  the  distance  were  seen 
the  illfiminafed  houses  of  ^runsr 
wick,  adding  by  the  fantastic  va- 
riety of  their  an^tecture  to  the 
picturesque  beau^  of  the  scene, 
and  by  their  undecayed  antiquity, 
]reminding  man  of  the  nothingi|ess 


of  his  existence,  in  comparison 
even  with  the  durability  of  the 
commonest  works  of  his  own 
hands.  The  procession  moved 
slowly  towards  the  town,  and  as 
the  clock  struck  twelve  reached 
the  inner  bsprrier.  Here  the 
mourners  descended  from  the  car- 
riages, and  the  whole  cortige  pro- 
ceeded on  foot,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sir  George  Nayler,  who 
kept  his  state  in  the  first  car*^ 
riage. 

Fron^  the  entrance  pf  the  town 
to  the  cathedral  church  the  dis- 
tance is  about  a  mile,  and  the  slow 
pace  at  which  the  {urocession 
moved,  together  with  the  various 
streets  through  which  it  passed, 
gave  the  whole  population  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  grand 
spectacle  without  much  inconve* 
mence,  and  with  scarcely  any 
danger.  To  the  people,  however* 
was  due  the  praise  of  the  good 
order  that  prevailed.  TbQ  only 
arrangement  made  by  the  autho* 
rities<— so  mat  and  so  just  was 
their  conQdence  in  the  good  dis- 
position of  th^  people^was  an  es^ 
port  of  about  twenty  constables. 
The  Brunswick  cavalry,  that,  to 
the  amount  of  about  200,  accom-? 
panied  the  processioQ,  marched 
slowly  by  the  sides,  as  state  9i,U 
tendants,  but  took  no  part  in  di- 
rectii^g  the  movements  of  the  im- 
mense multitude  about  them^ 
and  guided  their  well-managed 
chargers  through  a  counties^ 
pro^di  ip  yarrow  itrc^ets,  without 
s^rming 


«  Th«  Ibllowlfig  vv  the  tKran^rtmept  for  fhr  different  ffigat^  ^fH  ^^re  to  carrf 
her  late  majesty's  household  to  Cuxhaven  :— Glasgow  frigate,  50  guns,  captain  Ooyle^ 
having  on  board  the  royjil  corpse,  lorrf  and  lady  Hood,  lady  Hamilton,  Mr.  Austin,  Dr, 
and  Mrs.  Loshthgtoa,  Mr.  aod  Mrs.  Wildc-^Wye,  28  gui^,  captain  Fbher,  his  inft 
and  family. — ^Tyne,  ^  gnos,  captain  White,  Chevalier  Vassali^  captain  Hesse,  and  Mr, 
Wilson. — Garnet,  18  guns,  rev.  Mr.  Wood  on  board.— Rosano,  10  guns,  capUin  Simjp- 
•on,  lieuttnftot  HoMfnam.— Alderman  Wood  sailed  in  one  of  the  regnlar  packets  ^ 
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utttrmiiig,  mach  less  hurting,  a 
single  iiidiTidual.  Outside  the 
Jbarriersy  where  the  space  was  very 
extensive,  women  as  well  as  men 
3rere  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  as- 
semblage ;  but  m  the  streets  of 
9run8wiek  not  a  woman  was  to 
be  seen.  The  men  alone  were  in 
ihe  streets,  the  women  were  at  the 
windows  of  the  houses ;  and  there 
was  not  a  house -in  any  street 
through  which  the  procession  pass- 
ed which  had  not  every  window 
crowded  with  spectators  of  the 
female  sex,  all  dressed  in  black, 
and  all  expressing,  by  their  anxi. 
ous  attention,  the  deep  interest 
which  they  took  in  the  solemn 
ceremony  passing  before  them. 
In  this  manner  the  procession 
moved  on  to  the  church,  the  glare 
of  a  thousand  torches  making 
evenr  part  of  it  visible  to  the  hiul- 
tituoe. 

At  the  church  door  the  minister 
and  municipality  received  the 
body:  M^e  coffin  was  lifted  from 
the  car,  and  carried  by  sixteen  Ser- 
jeants of  the  Brunswick  cavalry, 
while  sixteen  minors  bore  the  pall. 
The  appearance  of  the  church  was 
solemn  and  imposing.  Though  a 
building  of  no  stinking  l^eauty 
when  seen  by  day-light,  its  Ipfly 
columns  and  long  aisles  hung  with 
black,  had  by  night  an  appearance 
pf  melancholy  grandeur.  Owing 
to  orders,  no  service,  not  even  a 
funeral  chaunt,  was  to  be  pevi- 
formed.  As  tlie  queen  had  died 
abroad,  it  was  to  be  considered 
tiiat  these  rites  had  been  already 
performed,  and  that  the  ceremony 
at  Brunswick  was  merely  deposit, 
ing  the  body  of  the  deceased  in 
the  family  vault;  a  ceremony 
which  was  always  performed  with- 
out funeral  service^  as  in  thp  case 


of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the 
father  of  the  late  queen. 

As  the  corpse  passed  along  the 
aisle  Jnto  the  place  of  sepulture,  a 
hundred  young  ladies  of  the  first 
families  in  Brunswick,  dressed  in 
white,  stood  on  each  side,  and 
scattered  flowers  before  it.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  coffin  and  the 
mourners  had  all  arrived  iri  the 
family  vault  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Brunswick.  The  entire 
space  is  very  large,  and  alreadv 
contains  fifly-seven  coffins  of  diN 
ferent  branches  of  that  ancient 
family.  A  portion,  about  seven 
yard^  square,  was  separated  from 
the  rest  by  hangings  of  black 
cloth,  and  was  illuminated  with 
wax  lights.  In  the  middle  of  this 
section  stood  a  platform,  raised 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground : 
on  one  side  stood  the  coffin  of  the 
gallant  father  of  the  queen,  at  the 
foot  was  the  coffin  of  her  gallant 
brother ;  both  heroes  slain  in  bat- 
tle when  fighting  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  Buonaparte;  and  here, 
in  this  appropriate  spot,  were  de* 
poshed  the  remains  of  Caroline  of 
Brunswick. 

When  the  mourners  w4>e  all 
arranged  in  the  vault,  the  mmistcr 
of  thte  cathedral  church  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  uttered 
a  prayer  in  the  German  language. 
The  funeral  was  oyer  about  two 
o'clock, 

September,  irr'The  honourable 
Mrs.  Ryder,  lady  of  the  right 
honourable  Richard  Ryder,  bro« 
ther  to  the  earl  of  Harrowby. 

AtClapham,  aldermanRothwell. 

At  Champion-hill,  Camberwell, 
Gilfred  Lawson  Red,  esq.  one  of 
.the  elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity- 
house,  in  the  91st  year  of  his 
age. 

Uhe 
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The  cottQteM  dowager  of  Ely, 
mt  her  houBe,  in  Grosveaor-square* 
At  HamptonKsourty  the  ho- 
nourable D.  C.  Montague,  widow 
of  the  honourable  John  (jeorge 
Montague,  eldest  son  of  George, 
fifth  earl  of  Sandwich* 

At  Ashley-parky  Surrey,  sir  H» 
Fletcher,  bart.  aged  49. 

In     Charles-street,      Berkley- 
square,  lord  Sheffield. 
,  At  her  mother  s,  the  dowager 
countess  of  Winterton,  in  Upper 
Seymour-street. 

Mrs.  Storace,  at  Bromptoa, 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Trus- 
ler,  one  of  the  most  iadttstrious 
compilers  of  his  time. 

The  rev.  F.  Gisbcwme,  i^ed  90, 
rector  of  Staveley. 

At  Colluropton,  Deron,  •— • 
Mortimer,  of  voluntary  starvation. 
He  had  a  small  property,  by  which 
be  had  been  supported  for  some 
years;  but  finding  he  was  likely 
to  outlive  it,  as  it  was  reduced  to 
about  150/.  and  feeling  the  appre- 
hension of  want,  more  than  the 
natural  love  of  life,  he  came  to 
the  resolution  of  ending  his  days 
by  starvation.  To  effect  tins 
drea4ful  purpose  he  took  nothing 
but  water  for  a  month  before  he 
died ;  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
his  body  was  wasted  to  a  skele- 
ton, and  a  medical  gentleman  was 
called  in,  who  advised  him  to 
take  some  nourishment,  but  this 
he  refused,  and  even  discontinued 
the  use  of  water.  In  this  way  he 
subsisted  another  week,  when  i»d- 
lure  yielded  the  contest. 

At  Cheltenham,  sir  T.  Wilson, 
fcart 

The  countess  dowager  of  Jersey. 
At  Belmont-house,near  Havai^t, 
Hampshire,  Lady  PrevQst. 
At    Crosby-hall,    Lancashire, 


Mrs.  Blundeli;  three  dayi  after 
her  daughter  Miss  C.  Blundeli. 

At  Cardiston-park,  Shropshire, 
Mrs.  Jacks. 

At  Blakenham-lodge,  SaAdk, 
Mrs.  Peacock. 

At  Shrubs-hill,  Worcestershiie, 
lady  Tempest. 

At  his  house,  Gloncester-plaoe, 
New-road,  major  Charles  James, 
a  native  of  Warwickshire,  wett 
known  as  a  writer  on  military  to» 
pics,  and  as  an  elegant  poet. 

On  the  6th,  at  Tunbridge,  the 
rev.  Dr.  Vicenrnw  Knexy  after 
a  short  but  painful  illness.  He 
was  bom  in  London  in  1753, 
His  father,  who  was  master  of 
Merchant  Tailors'  school,  had 
been  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  Col* 
lege,  Oxford,  where  be  was  en» 
tered  under  the  name  of  Vicesimas 
Knock,  B.  C.  L.  Oct  Idth  1763; 
but  what  occasioned  the  change 
in  the  spelling  of  the  nune,  we 
are  not  inf<Mrmed.  The  son  re- 
ceived his  education  under  his 
parent;  after  which  he  remey^ 
to  the  same  college  on  an  exhibi* 
tion,  obtained  a  fellowship,  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1779. 
By  the  interest  of  his  father, 
he  obtained  the  mastership  of 
Tunbridge  school,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  qf  an  eminent 
bookseller,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  situation  untH  1812; 
he  then  resigned  in  favour  of  his 
son,  the  rev.  T.  Knox.  Dr.  Kbo« 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D«  we 
believe,  from  an  American  uniy€^ 
sity.  Dr.  Knox  wae  during  life» 
an  asserter  of  religious  freedonv 
A  zealous  friend  of  the  estoblish- 
ment  (as  his  various  The^.*^P|^ 
Treatises  evince,)  he  consider 
its  perfect  security  consistent  wiW 
the  most  liberal  toleration  of  » 
deaominationi 
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ienovrnfttHm  of  chrittiftss 
wrdeoi  lover  of  civil  libeity»  a» 
MBerled  at  the  reyoluticm,  and 
%  warn  philanthropist;   aU    hie 
wotkf  are  intertpersed  with  the 
•oandeat  constitutional  priociples » 
wd  with  lessons  of  the  purest  be- 
nevolence. His  polished  style  had 
long  ranked  hini)  as  an  author, 
«mottg  the  classics  of  the  country 
^-^qpectally  in  the  department  of 
4be  Belles  Lettres.    In  the  pulpit 
he  possessed  a  most  commanding 
eloquence;   in  private- life  none 
conciliated    more    afiection    and 
eeteemp    There  was  a  singleness 
ef  heart  thai  displayed  itself  in 
all  his  words  and  actions;    his 
manners  were  unassumingt  and 
his  habits  unobtrusive ;  but  when 
not  under  the  influence  of  an  oc- 
casional depression   there  was  a 
fervour  in  his  language  that  gave 
a  peculiar  and  delightful  animar 
^n  to  his  conversation,  which 
was  enriched  with  all  the  stores 
of  literature.    The  grand  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  character 
was  a  noble  independence  of  s6n<- 
iiment,  that  macte  him  scorn  the 
l»ncealment  of  his  opinions  (how- 
l»ver  injurious  personally  to  him- 
self might  be  their  avowal)  where- 
aver  and  whenever  he  felt,  that 
the  intereaits  of  leamhig,  liberty, 
IDT   truth   were   attacked.      His 
Eis(NfM  were  published  forty  years 
since.      The'  present   improved 
state  of  the  English  universities 
was  a  source  of  high  satisfaction 
to  him.    His  earliest  efforts  were 
to  produce  reform  in  their  disci- 
pline.     After    encountering  the 
usual  opposition,  which  attends 
all  who  honestly  and  ably  expose 
fbttses^  he  had  the  gratification  of 


finding  Ms  Stt|;geftioas  ado[$ted, 
and  their  success  complete.    Ano- 
ther of  hts  otgects  was  to  incul- 
cate a  general  feeling  of  the  Jblfy 
.mi  nkkedneu  of  war.    It  is  a  sub- 
ject he  frequently  recurs  to  iq  hie 
niiscelUineous  pieces.     He  trans- 
lated a  tract  of  Erasmus,  entitled 
^  Bellum    duicM  inexperH$^    and 
named  it  '^  AntipoUmuiJ'    A  res- 
pectable society  has  since  been 
formed,  who  have  taken  the  ajpi- 
pellatioB  of  Antipolemists.    The 
state  of  the  world  has  certainly, 
of  late,  not  been  farourable  to 
their  merciful   views.    It  is  not 
intended  in  this  hasty  article  to 
specify  the  numerous  works  of 
Dr.  Knox;  they  have  been  too 
well  received  to  make  it  necessary; 
few  being  more  generally  known.* 
His  last  poduction  was  a  pamph- 
let, written  a  few  months  since» 
upon  the  national  advantages  of 
^'classical    learning,"   a   subject 
then  likely  to  have  come  inciden- 
tally  before    parliament.      This 
composition  may  he  taken,  though 
produoed  upon  a  temporary  occa- 
sion, as  a  feir  specimen  of  the 
powers  of  the  writeri  for  force  of 
argument  and  splender  of  diction, 
it  has  been  rarely  equalled. 
•    At  Woodcote,  John  Ck)tes,  esq. 
M.  P.  for  Shropshire. 

October,  ^^  In  Portland.plaoe, 
Anne,  tiie  wife  of  sir  James  Gra- 
ham, hart.  M.  P.  after  a  severe 
and  protracted  illness. 

At  his  house  m  Pimlico,  in  hie 
88th  year,  John  Christian  Santh- 
agen,  esq.  first  page  to  his  m^esty. 
AtCharltoQ-house,  near  Blacks 
heath,  Caroline,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  sir  Thomas  Maryon 
WUson,  bait 
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At  Leeswood-hall«  Cheshire, 
>ir8.  M.  Heldicb. 

At  Sutton4odge»  near  Holt^ 
•Cheshire,  Mrs.  Edwards. 

At  Crook-hall,  near  Wigan, 
.Lancashire,  J.  Clarke,  esq. 

F.  Hargreave,  esq.  recorder  of 
Liverpool. 

At  Worton«hoitse»  Oxibrdslure, 
WilUam  Willson,  esq. 
.  .  At   HumpherstoQ-hall,-  Shrop^ 
ehire,  Mrs.  Boulton. 

George  Hubbsurd,  esq.'  aged  72, 
one  of  the  burgesses  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
He  had  for  #fty  years  practised  as 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  in  that 
town,  with  great  reputation.  He 
possessed  an  accurate  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  economy  9ud  his- 
tory of  bees,  for  which  a  prize  was 
awarded  him  in  1791,  by  the 
society  of  arts* 

S.  Durraot,  of  MaUing>-hoiise, 
Sussex,  Lewes. 

;    At  Wressick-hall,  Yorkshire,  J. 
.Widdrbgton,  esq.  aged  87. 
-.    At  Oledstone-housei   the  rev. 
W.  Ronndell. 

At  Paisley^  aged  17  months, 
Jfames  Weir^  known  by  the  name 
of  the  *'  wonderful  gigantic  child.'' 
When  1 3  months  old,  and  he  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  inerease,  he 
weighed  five  stones;  his  girth 
round  the  neck  was  14  inches, 
:the  breast  31 .  inches,  the  belly 
39  inches,  the  thigh  20  inches 
;^nd  a  hidf,  and  round  the  arm  1 1 
ipches  »nd  a  half. 

At  Dr.  Williams's  library.  Red 
CrosS'Street,  London,  in  his  69th 
year^  the.  r««?.  Thomas  Morgan, 
.L  L  D.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1752,  at  Langham^  a  small 
town  in  Caermarthenshire,  South 
Wales,  and  w^  the  only  son  of  llie 
;icv.  Thoinas  Morgan,  minister  of 


a  congregation  of  protestant  4i0- 
•enters  at  a  place  called  HaneUm^ 
in  its  neighlMurhood.    After  a  re- 
sidence of  some  years,  Mr.  Mot- 
gan  removed  with  his  family  into 
Engfand,  and  settled  first  at  Delf 
in  Yoiiishire,  and  afterwards  at 
Moriey,   near  Leeds,   where  he 
died  iHghly  respected  and  esteenii- 
ed.    He  was  a  man  of  consider^ 
able  ability  and  learning,  and  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.    The  son  was 
brought  up  to  the  same  profession 
as  the  father,  and  received  the 
advantages  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion at  the  grammar-schools  in 
Batley  and  Leeds.    When  he  had 
attained  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was 
entered  a  student  in  the  college 
•at  Hoxton,  near  London.    This 
«eminary  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  rev.  Drs.  Savage,  Kippis, 
and  Rees;  gentlemen  eminently 
qualified  to  fill  the  several  depart* 
ments  of  Theology,   and  BeUes 
Lettres,    and    Mathematics,    to ' 
which  Uiey  were  appointed  1^  the 
-trustees  of  .the  late  Mr.  Coward, 
who  at  that  time  supported  two 
institutions  for  the  education*  of 
young  men  devoted  to  the  Chris* 
tian  ministry.     Under  the  able 
tuition  of  the  professors  in  that 
college,  Mr.    Morgan  continued 
six  years.     Leaving  the  college 
with  ample  testimonials   of  Us 
proficiency  and  good  conduct,  he 
was  chosen  the  assistant  preacher 
Xq  a  congregation  at  Abingdon  in 
Berkshire,  then  under  the  minis- 
try of  the  rev.  Mr.  Moore.    The 
resignation    of    that   gentleman, 
occasioned  by  age  and  infirmities, 
following  soon  after  his  settlement, 
he  was  unanimously  invited  tP 
succeed  him.       His  union  with 
this  society  did  not,  however,  con- 
tinue longer  than  two  or  three 
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years,  for  on  th^  death  of  Dr. 
Prior,  in  1768,  the  aged  minUter 
of  the  Presbyterian  chapel  in 
Aliff-street,  Goodman's-fields,  Mr. 
Morgan  was  appointed  to  hi3  pul-* 
pit,  and  he  filled  it  with  acceptance 
and  usefulness,  till  the  lease  of 
the  place  expired,  and  the  congre- 
gation was  consequently  dissolved. 
During  the  latter  period  of  his 
connexion  with  this  society,  he 
qfficiated  as  one  of  the  Sunday 
Evening  Lecturers  at  Salter  s-halU 
and  in  the  year  1783  became  a 
member  of  the  late  Dr.  Williams's 
trust  in  Red  Cross  street.  He 
•  held  the  office  of  trustee  till  the 
]rear  1804,  when  he  was  chosen 
librarian.  No  man  could  be  a 
more  proper  person  to  fill  this 
honourable  and  important  situa- 
tion than  himself.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  general  literature 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  books, 
and  was  regular  and  punctual  in 
his  habits.  In  the  year  1819,  he 
was  presented  with  the  diploma 
of  doctor  in  the  civil  law  by  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  and  cer- 
tainly few  persons  have  better  de- 
served the  rank  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  that  learned 
body ;  but  his  life  was  drawing  to 
its  close,  and  with  it,  his  enjoyment 
of  the  honour  so  deservedly  be- 
stowed. Dr.  Morgan  was  a  iiian 
of  liberal  sentiments  in  religion ; 
a  Protestant  Dissenter  on  princi* 

Ele,  yet  without  bigotry ;  and  in 
is  relations  and  character  as  a 
man  and  a  christian,  was  distin- 
^shed  for  the  love  of  order  and 
peace,  which  he  connected  with, 
independence  of  mind  and  a  high 
9ense  of  honour.  As  an  author^ 
he  is  before  the  public  in  two  se- 
parate discourses;  and  in  a  col- 
lection of  hymns  for  public  Wor- 
ship, which  includes  several  origi- 


nal compositions,  ^ni  in  ^kich 
Dr.  Kippis,  Dr.  Rees,  and  Mr* 
Jervis,  were  concerned  as  well 
as  himself;  but  he  may  be  re- 
ferred to  on  a  larger  scale  in  his. 
reviews  of  foreign  and  domestic, 
literature  in  this  work,  and  in 
a  work  of  considerable  value  and 
great  interest^  «'  The  General. 
Biography,"  which  was  first  begun 
by  Dr.  Enfield,  and  afterwards, 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Aikin  and. 
others.  The  lives  which  he  wrote«. 
and  to  which  he  has  added  the. 
initial  of  his  surname,  will  shew, 
with  what  care  and  judgment  he 
collected,  examinedi  and  arranged 
his  materials.  Such  was  Dr«< 
Morgan;  and  the  writer  who  offers 
this  impartial  and  just  tribute, 
hopes  he  may  be  allowed  to  close 
his  account  in  the  words  of  a^ 
Roman  poet : 

'^QuU4e«iderio  ut  pudor  aut  modu 
Tam  chari  capitis  ? — 
Multis  iUe  bonis  flebilis  occidit.** 

His  body  was  deposited  in  Bun- 
hill.fields. 

On  the  4th,  at  his  house,  in: 
Stamford' street,  John  Renjue^  esq^ 
civil  engineer.  Mr.  Rennie  was. 
bom  in  Scotland,  and  firom  his. 
earliest  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  art  of  a  civil  engineer.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion of  his  excellent  country* 
man  the  late  Mr.  Watt;  their 
habits  and  pursuits  were  similiar. 
They  worked  together,  and  to 
their  joint  efforts  are  we  chiefly  iur 
debted  for  the  gigantic  power  of 
the  steam-engine  in  all  our  manu- 
factories* He  married,  early  in 
life.  Miss  Mackintosh,  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  whom  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  some  years  ago, 
but  who  left  him  an  interesting 
and  accomplished  family.  They 
have  now  to  lament  tlie  loss  of 
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the  best  of  paTcntg,  Whoi  though 
possessed  cf  a  constitution  and 
frame  so  robust  as  to  give  the 
promise  of  a  rery  long  life,  snnk 
tinder  an  attack  at  the  age  of  64. 
—He  was  harried  in  St.  PauFs 
Cathedral  oti  the  16th.  His  fu- 
neral was  most  honourably  attend^* 
ed  and  the  streets  throngh  which 
the  procession  passed  were  crowd- 
ed with  spectators^^  so  that  at  the 
entrance  of  the  building  the  crush 
was  fearful  in  the  extreme.  His 
epitaph  should  be  like  that  of  shr 
Christopher  Wren,  "  si  monumen- 
tttm  reqniris — circumspicc  ;*  but 
the  reader  mnst  be  able  to  view 
from  one  spot  all  the  useful  and 
stupendous  labors  of  this  modest 
man  of  genius,  before  he  could 
ftel  the  true  yalue  and  force  of 
the  inscription. 

Upon  the  professional  talents 
of 'Mr.  Rennie,  Utile,  if  any,  com- 
ment cim  be  Qiecessary.  '  For  a 
long  time  prior  to  his  death  few 
works  of  magnitude,  either  puUIc 
or  private  (by  whomever  they 
ihight  be  devised)  were  executed 
without  his  assistance.  A  Scfotch- 
man  by  birth,  he  inherited  the  sa- 
gacity and  industry  characteristic 
of  his  coirotry ;  and  self-educated, 
■elf-assisted,  he  rose,  fi-om  a  sta- 
tion laborious  and  obscure,  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  scientific 
profession  which  he  pursued. 
Upon  whatever  undertakmg  pro- 
per to  an  engineer — whether  lands 
were  to  be  drained,  or  waters  to 
be  filtered — bridges  erected,  or 
machinery  devised — few  ever  con., 
suited  Mr.  Rennie  witliout  con- 
suiting  him  to  advantage.  If  his 
plan  was  ingenious,  his  execution 
of  that  plan  would  be  stilt  more 
excellent.  No  man  waar  more 
anxious  for  the  durability  of  his 
works;  fiew  so  hnmediately  per- 


ceived all  the  diAculties,  inmie<> 
diate  and  remote,  with  which  an 
operation  was  likely  to  be  attend*^ 
ed.  It  was  not  only  art  what 
would  occur  on  the  morrow  that 
he  looked,  but  at  what  was  ta 
occur  50  years  afterwards;  not 
only  at  the  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing evil,  but  for  prevention  of  thtf 
evil  which  might,  Unprovided  ftnr^ 
exist  in  time  to  come.  Mr.  Ren- 
nie was  for  many  years  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Mt^  Watt;  and 
possessed  much  of  that  untiring 
ardour  in  pursuit,  that  fondnesi 
for  his  profession,  which  led  to 
the  improvements  upon  improve-  ■ 
ments  devised  by  the  latter  in 
the  steam-engine*  To  enume- 
rate the  inventions  of  this  able 
engineer,  or  even  the  leading  ob- 
jects in  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged, would  compel  us  fkr  to 
exceed  the  brief  space  which  we 
are  able  to  devote  to  his  memo-* 
ry.  Among  the  inventions,  his 
mode  of  exploding  sunken  »ocks 
by  the  assistance  of  the  diving 
beK^  and  his  device  for  measor- 
ing  the  force  of  vrate? ,  wiH  be 
within  the  recoltection  of  everf 
man  of  science.  Among  his  pub- 
lic works,  the  Waterloo4)ndge, 
the  Breakwater  at  PlymouA,  £aA 
dikes  erected  after  the  inunchtiott 
(a  few  years  since)  in  Holland, 
will  not  hastily  be  forgotten* 
Many  vahiable  projects  win  pnn 
bablf  have  died  with  Mr.  R^nie, 
and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  feh  by 
those  in  whose  speculations  he 
was  engaged :  on  &e  other  hand, 
the  fortune  and  r^ntation  to 
which— to  his  honour  be  it  spoken 
-—from  a  station  of  comparative 
obscurity  he  had  risen,  will  ani- 
mate the  exertions  of  genii^s  un" 
der  difficulty. 
Nn^mbcr.   At  Highbury  pfti*r 
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ia  his  71ftt  year,  B.  Hopkinson, 
esq. 

,  At  the  house  of  her  brother, 
yiacoimt  Clifden,  at  Roehampton, 
the  honourable  Emily  Anne  Agar. 

At  St.  Jaraes's-palace,  H.  F. 
Grabecker,  esq. 

At  Thornhill-cottage,  near  Sun- 
derlandy  Durham,  J.  Telfor,  esq. 

At  South  wick-park,  Hampshire, 
Mrs.  Thistlewayte. 

Near  Huntingdon,  captain  St 
Aubin,  in  consequence  of  swallow- 
ing sugar  of  lead  instead  of  salts. 

At  Boxley-house,  Kent,  the  ho- 
nourable Mrs.  F.  Marsham. 

At  Abberley-lodge,  Worcester- 
Mre,  Mrs.  Bromley. 

In  his  71st  year,  sir  WiUiam 
Young,  Q.  C.  B.  admiral  of  the 
red,  and  vice-admiral  of  Great 
Britain. 

On  the  1 7th  died  suddenly,  of 
^fkoplexy,  at  his  house  in  James- 
ttreet,  Buckingham-gate,  Rear-^ 
Admiral  Bumey,  F.  £.  5.,  in  his 
72nd  year,  eldest  son  of  the  learned 
and  elegant  historian  of  music, 
and  brother  to  two  very  distin- 
guished persons  of  the  present 
age,  madame  dTArblay,  the  justly 
celebrated  novelist,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  Buraey,  a  member 
oT  tliat  triumTirate  of  profound 
adiohirs  which  has  adorned  our 
awn  immediate  timai. 

Admiral  Burney  entered  into 
tiife  royal  navy  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life,  and  first  as  mid- 
thiproan,  aOerwards  as  lieutenant, 
accompanied  captain  Cook  in  the 
two  last  of  those  enterprising, 
periloas,  and  important  voyages 
which  have  reflected  so  much 
honour  on  the  late  reign,  and 
M^red  so  beneficial  to  the  general 
mterests  of  mankind.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best 
leogvaphers  that  this  country  has 


produced,  of  which  his  laborious, 
accurate,  and  voluminous  history 
of  Voyages  of  Discovery,  his  ac- 
count of  the  Eastern  Navigations 
of  the  Russians,  and  other  works, 
bear  the  amplest  testimony.    As 
an  officer,  he  was  particularly  te* 
markable   for  his   great  and  eti« 
lightened  humanity  to  those  under 
his  command;   at  a  period,  toa, 
when  severity  in  discipline  was 
generally  considered  a  proof  of 
zeal,  of  spirit,  and  of  ability,  and 
when  the  wiser  and  mcMre  generous 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  have  been  treated 
as  heterodox  and  pernicious.  This 
humanity    was  characteristic    of 
him,  and,  united  to  the  most  in- 
flexible integrity  and  love  of  truth, 
attended    him    through   all   the 
offices  of  life.    He  i^ill  be  long  re- 
merobered^  by  an  extensive  circle 
of  friends,  who  loved  him  for  his 
disinterestedness   and  honesty---' 
for  the  simplicity  and  kindness  of 
his  manners,  and  tlie  cheerfulness 
of  his  disposition — for  his  good- 
nature and  genuine  humour  in 
conversation,    and  for  his  true, 
though    antiquated,    hospitality. 
The  following  passage  in  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs* 
Thrale,    upon   captain    Burney's 
promotion  and  appointment  to  the 
Bristol   50  gun    ship,    in    1781, 
shows  how  great  an  interest  the 
naval  officer  had  excited  in  the 
breast  of  the  learned  moralist : — 
'*  I  am  willing,  however,  to  hear 
that  there   is  happiness   in    the 
world,  and  delight  to  think  on  the 
pleasure  diffused  among  the  Bar- 
neys.    I  question  if  any  ship  upon 
the  ocean  goes  out  attended  with 
more  good  wishes  than  that  which 
carries  the  fate  of  Bumey." 

December,     At    his    house  at 
Croyden,  W.  B.  Clinton,  esq.  of 

bis 
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his  majcBty'is  receipt  of  exchequer, 
in  his  53rd  year. 

.   At  EngleBeld-lodge,  Surrey,  J. 
N»  Smithi  esq. 

At  bishouse^  Hyde-park-comer, 
John  Warner,  esq»  more  than  thirty 
jea]*s  a  magistrate  for  Middle- 
sex. 

Mrs.  Dupr^,  of  Wei  ton-park, 
Beaconsfield. 

Mr.  J.  Edwards »  of  Erbistock, 
Cheshire,  who  with  his  wife  had 
Ibrty  children. 

Returning  from  the  continent, 
at  Jersey,  J.  Trelawney,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  sir  Hw  Trelawney, 
bart. 

At  Duffield-house,  Derbyshire^ 
Mrs.  A.  Donell. 

At  Payne-house,  Silverton,  De- 
TOD,  W.  Lond,  esq. 

H.  Byne;  esq.  of  Salterleigh- 
Itouse,  Devon. 

At  her  seat  in  Hertfordshire, 
Mrs.  Allen,  widow  of  admiral 
Alien. 

^  At  Hastings,  T.  F.  North,  esq. 
of  Rongham-halh 

At  Bath,  viscountess  Mount — 
earL 


FROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1821, 

The  right  honourable  G.  Ba- 
thurst  to  be  president  of  the  board 
of  controul  for  the  affairs  of 
India*    ^ 

Captain  Lyon,  R.  N.  to  the 
command  of  the  Hecla,  to  accom- 
pany captain  Parry  on  the  northern 
expedition. 

Lord  Combermere  to  be  gover- 
nor of  Sheerness,  in  the  room  of 
the  late  general  Gwyn. 

Lord  Beresford  to  be  governor 
of  Jersey. 

Sir  H.  Ward  to  be  governor  of 
Barbadoes. 


Sir  T.  Brisbane  to  be  govemoK* 
of"  Kew  South  Wales. 

Admiral  sir  J.  H.  Whttshed, 
K.  C.  B.  to  be  naval  commaider*' 
in-chief  at  Portsmouth. 

The  rev.  Edward  Colman  Ty- 
son, B.  A.  fellow  of  Catherine-^ 
hall,  Cambridge,  to  be  second  mas- 
ter of  the  royal  mftthematical  schocd 
at  Chris t^s  hospital. 

Major  J.  M'Ra,  1st  foot,  to  be 
deputy  quarter-master  general  in 
the  East  Indies,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  ^ 

Vice-admiral  sir  R.  G.  Keats  to 
be  master  of  Greenwich  hospital^ 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  or 
governors,  v.  admiral  sir  J.  CoI<r 
poys,  bart. 

Sir  G.  Blane,  bart.  sir  H.  Hal- 
ford,  bart  sir  W.  Knighton,  bart. 
sir  M.  Tiemey,  bart.  to  be  physi-* 
cians  to  his  majesty's  person. 

Marquis  of  Graham  to  be  vice- 
chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  houses 
hold,  in  the  room  of  viscount  Jos* 
celyn,  now  earl  of  Roden. 

Lieut-gen.  the  honourable  sir 
Edward  Paget,  G.  C.  B«  to  be  go- 
vernor of  Ceylon. 

Lieut-col.  John  Bell  to  be  de* 
puty  quarter-master  general  at  the- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lieut-col.  Robert  Torrens  t<^ 
be  deputy  quarter-master  general 
to  the  king's  troops  serving  in  th<> 
East  Indies. 

The  rev.  G.  Rowley,  M.  A.  ta 
be  master  of  University  College,  in 
the  room  of  J.  Griffith,  D.  D.  de« 


Admiral  sir  B.  HoUowell  to  be 
commander-in-chief  at  Chatham., 

John  Parkinson,  esq.  to  be 
British  consul  at  Pernambuco. 

Astley  Cooper,  esq.  to  be  siir« 
geon  to  his  majesty *s.  person. 

Captain  Charles  Grant,  C.  Ba 
to  Uie  uayal  copmand  at  tbeCap^- 

of 
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of  Good  Hope»  with  the  rank  of 
commodore. 

Henry  Matthews,  esq.  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  barrister  at  law,  and 
late  fellow  of  King*s  college^  Cam- 
bridge,  to  be  his  majesty's  advo- 
cate fiscal  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Rev.  Hugh  Morgan  to  the  office 
of  canon  residentiary  of  Hereford 
cathedral. 

In  cormexionwith  the  hinges  coro- 
nation— To  be  Baronets — Major, 
j^eneralsir  E.  Kerrison,of  Wyke- 
house. — Sir  H.  N.  Lumsden,  of 
Auchindoir— T.  F.  FremantJe,  of 
Swanboume,  esq.— J.  D.  Astley, 
of  Everleigh,  esq. — A.  Boswell, 
of  Auchinleck,  esq. — R.  Shaw,  of 
Bushy-park,  Dublin,  esq.— A. 
Chichester,  of  Greencastle,  Done- 
gal, esq. — G.  Pocock,  of  Twicken- 
ham, esq.— W.  G.  H.  Jolliffe,  of 
Merstham,  esq. — R.  T.  Farquhar, 
esq.  governor  of  the  Mauritius.-— 
Major  T.  T.  F.  E.  Drake,  of  Nut- 
well-court— J.  E.  E.  Wilmot,  of 
Berkswell-hall,  esq.—  R.  Dundas, 
of  Breechwood,  esq. — Colonel  C. 
Smyth,  of  Nutwood— D.  Erskine, 
of  Cambo,  esq.— W.  Young,  of 
Balciborough-castle,  esq. — J.  D' 
Oyley,  of  Kandy,  Ceylon,  esq.— 
D.  Smith,  of  Upper  Canada,  esq. 
A.  P.  Cooper,  of  Gadesbridge, 
esq*  surgeon  to  his  majesty's  per-' 
son.— T,  Phillips,  of  Middle- hill, 
esq.— I.  D.  Paul,  of  Rodborough, 
esq.— C.  Trotter,  of  West-ville, 
esq. — C.  Scott,  of  Lytchet  Min- 
ster, esq. — G  Blackman,  of  Har- 
ley-street,  esq. 

VAVAL    PROMOTIOIVS. 

The  right  honourable  John  earl 
St.  Vincent,  G.  C.  B.  admiral  of 
the  red,  to  be  an  admiral  of  the 
fleet 

Admirals  of  the  white — sir  C. 
H.  Knowles,  bart.  G.  C.  B. ;  the 


honourable  sir  T.  Packingham, 
G.  C.  B.;  sir  J.  H.  tVhitshed, 
K.  C.  B. ;  and  A.  Kempe,  esq.  to 
be  admirals  of  the  red. 

Admirals  of  the  blue — ^T.  Drury, 
esq. ;  sir  A.  Bertie,  bart.  K.  C.  B. 
the  right  honourable  W.  earl  of 
Northesk,  G.  C.  B. ;  J.  Vashon^ 
esq.;  the  right  honourable  £. 
viscount  Exmouth,  G.  C.  B.  and 
sir  I.  Coffin,  bart.  to  be  admirals 
of  the  white. 

Seven  vice-admirals  of  the  red, 
to  be  admirals  of  the  blue — Six 
vice-admirals  of  the  white,  to  be 
admirals  of  the  red.— Thirteea 
vice-admirals  of  the  blue,  to  be 
vice-admirals  of  the  white  — 
Thirteen  rear-admirals  of  the  red, 
to  be  vice-admirals  of  the  blue*-*  ' 
Fifteen  rear-admirals  of  the  white, 
to  be  rear-admirals  of  the  red — 
Eighteen  rear-admirals  of  the  blue, 
to  be  rear-admirals  of  the  white 
—  and  nineteen  captains  were 
also  appointed  flag-officers  of  his 
majesty's  fleet,  to  be  rear-admirals 
of  the  blue. 

Commanders  posted'^  John  Gore, 
Robert  Hockings,  J.  C.  Carpenter, 
J.  B.  Allen,  John  Codd,  R.  L. 
Coulson,  E.  Lloyd,  John  Gedge, 
B.  M.  Kelly,  H.T.  Jauncey. 

Lieutenants  made  commanders^^ 
W.  Mincip,  W.  Price,  W.  R. 
Lucas,  Philip  Helpman,  H.  S. 
Wilson,  John  A.  MoYrell,  Samuel 
Gordon,  Simon  Hopkmson,  Johq 
Little,  James  Elphick,  Robert 
Forder,  Henry  Ellis,  Henry  Pryce, 
E.  L.  Couch,  Thomas  L.  Robins, 
M.  H.  Sweney,  James  Moi^n, 
T.  E.  Cole,.  William  Martin,^  W. 
P.  Stanley. 

To  the  rank  of  lieutenants-  - 
Thomas  Dangerfield,  J.  Smith, 
D.  N.  Hoare,  J.  Vallack,  G.  A. 
Leary,  H.  L.  Williams,  G.  James, 
H.  Smith,  J.  P.  Wells,  G.  A. 
(X)  .    White 
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White,  V.  H.  Jones,  T.  Hardy, 
C.  Strutt,  J.  Tarson,  W.  A.  Dy- 
ball,  J.  Mills,  J.  Orford,  J.  R. 
Drake. 

ttoy^  3f flnn«*-*Brevet  colonels 
Cole,  Foley,  and  Binks,  to  be 
major-generafs .  —  Brevet  lieule- 
nlint-colonelfi  Roby,  R.  Lee,  H« 
Lee,  M.  M^Cleverty,  Boys,  uid 
sir  R.  Williams,  to  be  lieutenant- 
Colonels  —  Brevet  lieutenant- 
colonels  and  captains  of  royal 
maHnes,  Stanser,  Dunsmuire^ 
Minton,  Long,  sir  J.  Malcolm, 
K.  C,  B.  and  Westropp,  to  be 
Itoajors.  —  BreVet-majors  Win- 
grove,  Sheppard,  Lawrence,  Bar- 
Heman,  Boys,  and  Collins,  to  be 
pay-captains  —  First  lientetiants 
Crowther,  Walker,  Kendall,  Coc- 
keli,  Appleton,  and  Cupples,  to 
be  captains. — Second  lieutenants 
Thompson,  James,  R.  M.  A.  Mal- 
lord,  SbiQito,  Hickman,  Brutton, 
Ltiddington,  and  Farrant,  R.M.A. 
to  be  fint  lieutenants. 

MILITARY    PB0M0TI0K8. 

Brevet. «— Commissions  to  be 
dated  the  19th  of  July,  1821— -To 
he  Field  Marshals  general  C.  mar- 
quis of  DroAeda,  IC.  S.  P. ;  Wil- 
liam  earl  Harcourt,  G.  C.  B. — 
To  be  Generals — Lieutenant  ge- 
ntrah  J.  Champagn6,  sir  H.  Cal- 
vert, bart.  6.  C.  B.,  G.  Cockburn, 
£.  Dunne,  J.  Drummond,  William 
Do^deswell,  sir  A.  Mackenzie* 
bait.,  G.  Moncrieffe,  T.  Meyrick, 
T.  lord  Lynedock,  G.  C.  B.; 
O.  H.  Vansittart,  honourable 
C.  Fitzroy,  F.  Hugonin.  The 
whole  forty-^ve  major-generals 
to  be  lieutenant-generals ;  thirty* 
three  colonels  to  be  major-gene- 
rals ;  twenty-eight  lieutenant- 
colonels'  to  be  colonels ;  thirteen 
majors  to  be  lieutenant-colonels ; 
thirty-five  captains  to  be  imgort. 


)SBERIFFSfar  tie  year  18^1 . 

Be^ordshire.      John     Thonias 
Brooks,  of  Flitwick,  esq. 

Berkshire.     The      honourable 
Frederick  West,  of  Culham, 

Buckinghamshire,    Chas.  Scott 
Murray,  of  Hambledeo-house,  tv^ 

Camk  end  ffimf •    Johh  PaisheU 
ler,  of  Godmanchester,  esq^r 

Cheshire.    Thomas  Wil8oa>  of 
Llandican,  ei0q. 

Cumberland.    John  Marshall,  of 
Hallstead,  esq. 

Cornwall    Richard  VyvyAn,  of 
Trewan,  esq. 

Derbyshire.    Sir  George  Crewe, 
of  Ca<dke*abbey,  bart. 

Defoomhire.    Sir    John  Bavie, 
of  Creedy,  bart 

Dorsetshire.    John   White^    of 
Up  Cene,  esq. 

Esse».    Robert     WesUey-hally 
the  younger  of  Great  Illford,  esq* 

GUmcestershire.    WiUiam    Mil* 
ler,  of  Ozleworth>  esq. 

Herefordshire.    John  Biddolpb^ 
of  Ledbury,  esq. 

-    Hertfordshire.    Jos^h  Timpe* 
ron,  of  New  Barnes,  esq. 

Kent.    Sir  John  Shelley  Syd^ 
ney,  of  Penshurst-castle,  bart. 

Leicestershire.    George  Moore, 
of  Appleby,  esq. 

Lincolnshire.    Sir  Rtchaord  Sat*' 
ton,  of  Sudbrook,  bart. 

Monmouthshire.     Charles  Mor* 
gan,  of  Tredegar,  esq. 

Norfolk.    Sir  Jacob  Astley,  of 
Melton>constable,  bart. 

Northamptonshire^      T.     Philip 
Maunsell,  of  Thorpe  Malsor,  esq. 

Northumberland.      Addison    J. 
Creswell  Baker,  of  Creswell,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire.    Postponed. 

Oxfordshire.    Charles  Peers,  of 
Chiselhampton,  esq. 

Rutlandshire.      WilUzm    lAw- 
reQ,ce,  of  Preston,  esq. 

ShropsUre 
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Shropthirt,    Richard  Heber^  of  Pembroke.     Joseph  Harris^  of 

Hodnetty  esq.  lianunwas^  esq. 

Somersetshire,      William  Han-  Car(/t^an.  John  Vaughan  Lloyd, 

ning»  of  Dillington»  esq.  of  Bririiig^  #9% 

Staffordshire:    FVancis  Eld,  of  Glamorgan.     William  Formao, 

Seighford,  esq.  of  Penydarran,  esq. 

domtyofSovtkfmpton.  Thomas  Brecon.    Edward  Jones,  of  Bat^ 

Deane  Shute,   of  Burton-house,  tie-end,  esq. 

esq.  Radnor.       Robert     Peel,     of 

S^olk.     Philip    Bennett,    «f  Cwmelan^  OBf, . 
Bury,  St.  Ednrands,  esq* 

pla^r^q/''""''"''"'^'"  NORTH  WALES.    \ 

Sussex.    Richard    Hasler,     of 

Bognor^  esq,  Merumeth.    John  Mytton,    of 

Warwickshire.    Postponed.  Plas  y  Dinas^  esq. 

Wiltshire.    Ambrose  Awdry,  of  Carnarvon.     Joseph  Huddart, 

Seeod,  esq.  of  Brynker,  esq. 

Worcestershire.    Elias  Isaac,  of  Jnghsea*    James.  Webster^  of 

Boughton,  esq.  Derry,  esq. 

Yorkshire.    Sir  William  Ingil-  .  Montgomenf.    Valentine  Viqk- 

by,  of  Ripley,  bart.  ers,  of  Criggion,  esq. 

SOUTH  WALES.  VrSt^!    ^"^  ^'^'^  "^ 

Carmarthen,    Walter  Rice  Ho-  Fi^.    JohnPo)ig]M^«f Gfme, 

wen  Powell,  of  Maesgyn^   esq.  esq. 
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Abstract  of  the  net  Produce  of  the  Rerentie  of  Grtat  Britain,  (cxda- 
•ivdy  of  the  Arreare  of  War-Duty  on  Malt  and  Property,)  in  the 
Quarters  ending  the  5th  April,  1820,  and  5th  April.  ,1821 ;  showing 
the' Increase  or  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof:—^ 


5th  April,     5th  April, 
1820.            1821. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs •* 

£ 
1,960,703 

£ 

1,905,276 

£ 

£ 

66,427 

Excise  •• 

6,876,335 

1,463,224 

341,000 

6,707,590 

1,467,799 

350,000 

14,675 
9,000 

168,745 

0MUIipB  •  ••••••  •■ 

Pott  Office 

Assessed  laxea... 

873,716 

842,631 

— r 

31,186 

Land  Taxes 

149,409 

137,427 

■J 

11,982 

MisceUaneous  ••• 

48,860 

67,673 

8,713 

10,703,247 

10,468,196 

32,288 

267,339 

Deduct 

Increase*  •  •  • 

32,288 

Decrease  on  the  quarter* •••  £  235»051 
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The  following  is  the  official  Acpount  of  the  Revenue  for  the  quartet 
eodiiig  in  July.  Ppon  comparuoig  it  with  the  correspondbg 
quarter  last  year,  there  is  an  apparent  deficiency  or  about 
J407,000;  but  it  will  be  seen,  that  two  sums,  amounting  to  above 
£214,000,  are  to  be  deducted  from  it^  leaving  the  real  deficiency 
not  quite  £194,000. 


«th  July, 
1820. 

6th  July 
1821. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Customs 

£. 

1,882,846 
6,620,609 
1,581,445 

362,000 
2,343,380 

440,744 
69,249 

£. 

1,898,699 
6,298,810 
1,618,493 

316,000 
2,328,040 

445,366 
64,972 

£. 
16.863 

4,622 
5,723 

£. 

321,799 
62,95« 
34,000 
15,340 

Stamps 

Post  Office 

Assessed  Taxes  •  • 

Land  Taxes 

Mucelianeous  •  •  • 

13,280,273 

12,872,380 

26,198 

434,091 

Deduct  Increase* •••     26,198 


Decrease  on  the  quarter  £407,893 

Deduct  March  Stock  in  hand,  paid  in  the  July 

Q«arter,1820 £140,458 

Deduct  also  a  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  expense  of  the  revenue  cruisers 
under  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  incurred 

lAthd  year  1819. 73,765 

214,223 

£193,67^ 
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Abstract  of  the  net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  (eiclu- 
sive  of  the  arrears  of  War  Duty  on  Malt  and  Property),  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ended  10th  of  October,  1820,  and  10th  of 
October,  1821;  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  on  each  head 
there9f. 


Customs******** 

Excise    •  • 

Stamps ••• 

Post-office : 

Assessed  Taxes  •  • 
Land  Taxes  • *  * • 
MijsceUaneous    *  • 


Years  ended 

10th  of  October. 

1820.  1821. 


£. 
8,746,105 
26,488,508 
6,115,482 
1,446,000 
6,279,547 
1,207,630 
360,538 


£. 

8,765,865 
26,471,363 
6,146,986 
1,331,000 
6,297,777 
1,217,856 
297,954 


Increase. 


£. 

19,760 

31,504 

18,230 
10,226 


50,643,810  50,528,801       79,720 
Peduct  Increase 
Decrease  on  the  Year 


Decrease. 


£. 

17,145 
115,000 

62,584 


194,729 
79,720 


115,009 


Customs*  •* 

Excise    

Stamps   ♦•* 

Postroffice 

Assessed  Taxes  •  • 
Land  Taxes  •  *  *  • 
Jdiseellaneous    •  • 


Quarters  ended 

10th  of  October. 

1820.  1821. 


£. 

2,670,683 

7,552,021 

1,581,204 

375,000 

760,576 

174,522 

71,642 


£ 

2,844,231 

8,149,226 

1,625,220 

342,000 

793,532 

2P7,481 

61,222 


13,185,648  14,022,912 

Deduct  Decrease 

Increase  pn  the  Quarter 


Increase. 


£. 

73,548 

597,205 

44,016 

32,956 
32,959 


880,684 
43,420  . 


837,264 


Decrease. 


£. 

.  33,000 
io,420 


43,420 


Income 
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Income  and  Charge  on  the  Consolidated  Faqd  in  the  Quarter  ended 
IQth  October^  1821. 

INCOME. 

Customs ^.^^f .«,..,» ^••««£1,251,781 

Excise ,.«..^  •«.•••••»••• 7,039,890 

Stamps • •••«• 1,625,220 

PostOffice , % 342,000 

Assessed  Taxes f • •  ••  •  f  ♦ »  .  793,532, 

UndTax ».••• ,.**••,•.. 207,481 

Miscellaneous ,...••...•..•«•....•....•  61,22% 

Unappropriated  War  Puties •* ..••••••  17,881 

411,339,007 

Brought  from  Supplies  being  the  amount  issued  \        ^ti  i  1 1  e 

in  Ireland  pursuaat  to  stat.  57,  Geo.  III. c.  48,  i        «ii  i,i  i^ 

"'J      ■   Mil     II     IM 

Total  Income.  • .  *  •  ♦ ^£11,650,122 

CHARGB. 

Exchequer  Annuities* »•••••.  ...*•••• £23,749 

South  Sea  Company  .••••« ..•.,••••••••«  153,456 

fcank  on  their  Capital  •  •  • ,....*.. 179,12^ 

DiTidend^ 5,986,521 

National  Pebt... • • t..t.  3,186,590 

Civil  List ••* %•••...  912,500 

Pensions •• ♦ •••  105,12S8 

Imperial  Annuities*  • .  • • f •.....#  9,173 

Other  Charges • • .%•  143,764 

Total  Charge*.....  f. •*.*>..     10,000,000 
Surplus • ^%*       1,650,12^ 

•    £11,650,12* 

^BBBBBBaBBSB 

Excheouer  Bills  issued  for  the  deficiency  of  the  Con- 
solioated  Fund,  5th  July,  1821,  made  good  out 
of  the  growing  produce  of  that  fund  in  the  quarter 
ended  10th  October,  1821 • £9,848,655 

Deduct  surplus,  as  above • 1,650,122 

Deficiency  to  be  provided  for  by  an  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills  chargeable  on  the  growing  Produce 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  5th  January,  1822 £8,198,533 


r* 
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An  Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Excise  Duties  of  Great  Britain, 
(exclusive  of  any  Arrears  received  of  the  War  Duty  on  Malt),  in 
the  Years  ended  10th  of  October,  1820  and  1821,  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof. 


Auctions     • 

Beer   • •  •  •  • 

Bi'icks  atid  Tiles  •  • 

Candles 

Coffee  and  Cocoa 

Cider,  Perry,  and 

Verjuice  •••••• 

Glass 

Hides  and  Skins  •• 
Hops  ••••••• 

Licences- •••• 

Malt  ^^ 

Paper  •  •  •  •  • 
Pepper  •  •  •  •  • 
Printed  Goods 

Salt    

Soap 

c,  .  ..     C  British. 

SP»"^*  {Foreign 

Starch     •• 

Stone  Bottles  •  •  •  • 

Sweets    i 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  Snuff 
Vinegar 
Wine  .  • 
Wire  .• 


Years  ended  10  th  Oct. 
1820.  1821. 


> •  •■•••• 


£. 

242,338 
2,599,155 
363,883 
313,123 
380,599 

61,514 

449,733 

604,020 

322,223 

704,817 

4,647,392 

478,211 

1 19,596 

589,798 

1,597,607 

•  -947,540 

3,071,498 

2,363,630 

60,933 

1,897 

6,428 

8,067,274 

2,475,995 

39,993 

959,175 

10,084 


26,488,455  33,471,368 
Deduct  Increase  •  •  •  • •  • 


£. 

220,224 
9,662,142 
338,839 
833,063 
365,013 

37,781 

448,457 

570,574 

254,939 

696,047 

4,910,462 

486,744 

142,183 

766,977 

1,548,413 

1,025,949 

2,975,818 

2,177,278 

52,716 

2,705 

4,496 

3,147,683 

2,365,654 

44,445 

892,635 

10,126 


Increase. 


£. 

62,987 
19,940 


263,070 

8,533 

22,581 

177,179 

78,409 


1,783 
808 

80,409 

4,452 

42 


720,193 


Decrease. 

22,114 

35,044 

15,585 

23,733 

1,281 

33,446 

67,284 

8,770 


49,194 

95,680 
206,402 


1,932 

110,341 

66,540 


Decrease  on  the  Year  < 


737,347 
720,193 

17,154 
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Ad  accoant  of  the  Produce  of  the  Excise  Duties  of  Great  Britain, 
(exclusive  of  any  Arrears  received  of  the  War  Duty  on  Malt,)  in  the 
Quarters  ended  10th  October,  1820  and  1821,  showing  the  Increase 
or  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof. 


Quars.  end. 
18W. 

10th  Oct. 
1821. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Auctions  ••••••• 

£ 

70,911 
715,038 
109,339 

38,347 

90,492 

20,206 

88,788 
165,917 

79,460 

80,420 

2,289,097 

146,170 

40,487 
188,252 
383,143 
238,076 
547,705 
565,433 

14,044 

779 

1,998 

761,892 

645,880 

12,941 

253,574 

3,590 

£ 

57,815 

784,752 

125,811 

45,019 

90,019 

12,591 

132,727 
154,981 

35,558 

82,483 

2,777,171 

152,787 

39,074 
151,247 
429,043 
281,751 
545,340 
572,773 

16,420 

858 

2,786 

775,994 

634,085 

15,450 

229.059 

3,034 

£ 

69,714 

16,472 

6,672 

127 

43,933 

2,063 

488,074 

6,615 

45,900 
43,675 

7,340 

2,376 

79 

788 

14,102 

2,509 

£ 
13,098 

Bricks  and  Tiles  •• 

Candles 

Coffee  and  Cocoa* 

Cider,  Perry,  &  7 

Verjuice  . .  •  •  j 

7,615 

Hides  and  Skins* 
Horn  •••••••••• 

10,936 
43,892 

licences*  •«•  •••• 

MaU.  •• •• 

T^onop  ••••••  •>•■ 

Ppnrw>r  >••*•••  •■ 

1,393 
37,005 

Printed  Goods* •• 
Salt  .•••••••••• 

e  •  •.-  S  British  • 
Spn^te  {Foreign 

2,435 

Stone  Bottles**** 

— 

OWCCUI  •  ••••••   •• 

n*p^ 

Tobaccb  &  Snuff« 
Vinegar  •* 

11,796 

24,515 
656 

Wire 

7,551,969 

8,149,227 

750,439 
15a,940 

153,240 

n^^liir 

»     riAOVAAa/k    . 

Increase  on  the  Quarter  •••••• 

597,199 
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The  present  number  of  Ships  of  the  British  Navy  employed  in  com« 
mission  (exclusive  of  those  fitting  out  to  relieve  others,  and  revenne 
cruisers)  is  1 24,  viz.  12  sail  of  the  line  (nine  as  guard  ships,)  33  frisatesy 
53  sloops  and  brigs,  9  discovery  and  surveying  ships,  and  17  gun-prigs, 
schooners,  and  cutters : — • 

At  Portsmouth.^4i^ten  Charlotte,  108;  Albion,  74;  Randliss,  74|  Ac- 
tive, 46;  Brazen,  28;  Hind,  20;  Rosario,  10;  Chamelion,  10;  Chrecian,  10. 

^  P/jrmo«M.— Impregnable,  104;  Windsor  Castle,  74;  Spencer,  74; 
Phaeton,  38;  Alban,  14;  Helioon,  10;  Pigmv,  10;  Dwarf  cutter. 

At  Chatham  and  Sheemess. — Genoa,  78 ;  Northumberland,  78;  Bulwark, 
76;  Severn,  50;  Wye,  26  ;  Brisk,  10;  Pioneer,  10;  Surly,  8;  Swan,.  8. 

At  Cork, — Semlramia,  42;  Cyrus,  20;  Arab,  18;  Oamett,i8;  Psiidanu 
18 1  Sappho,  18;  Harlequin.  16;  Wolf,  16;  Pike,  14;  Plumper,  12. 

./f < //«iM.— Dover,  28;  Nimrod,  18;  Martial,  12;  Swinger,  12;  Ch^ 
rokee,  10. 

In  the  ^i?</tVerr<raea».— Rochefort,  80;  Revolutioaaire,  46;  Seringa- 
patam,  46 ;  Havannab,  38 ;  Larne,  20 ;  Martia,  20 ;  Medina^  20 ;  IN^atchi 
18;  Racehorse,  18;  Rose,  18;  Redpole,  10;  Chanticleer,  10. 

In  the  Eatt  ludiee. — Leander,  60 ;  Glasgow,  50 ;  Liverpool,  50 ;  Tofiasik 
46;  Hyperion,  42;  Dauntless,  24 ;  Satellite,  18 ,  Sophie,  18;  Curlew,   1& 

In  the  fFeet  /a</t».— Sybille,  44 ;  Pyramus,  42 ;  Tribune,  42 ;  Tamai^ 
28;  Tyne,  26;  £sk,20;  Fahnouth,20;  Nautilus.  18;  OnUrio,  ia»  Par- 
thian, 18;  Raleigh,  18  •,  Surinam,  18;  Bastard,  10. 

^t  the  l^ra^^tlt.— Superb,  78 ;  Aurora,  46 ;  Doris,  42 ;  Owen  Olendower, 
42;  Creole,  42;  Blossom,  26;  Conway,  26;  Beaver,  10;  Alatrity,  10. 
SUney,  10. 

Jit  the  Cape.— 'Vigo,  74;  Menal,  20;  Heron,  10;  Cygnet,  10;  Shear- 
water,  10. 

On  the  Coaet  ef  Africa. — Iphigenia,  42;  Pheasant,  22;  Mynnidon,  20; 
Morgiana,  18;  Thistle,  12,  Snapper,  12. 

./^r  jEfa/t/&dr.— Newcastle,  60;  Forte,  44 1  Niemen,  28;  AthoU28;  Bel- 
lette,  20;  Cyrene,  20;  Dotterel,  18  ;  Jasseur,  18;  Argus,  18. 

At  New/oundland.-^ir  Francis  Drake,  24;  Valorous,  26  ;  Egeria,  14; 
Grasshopper,  18;  Pelter,  12;  Drake,  10;  Clinker,  13. 

Discovery  and  Surveying. — ^Fury,  Hecla,  Leven,  Shamrock,  BadiursC^ 
Investigator,  Snap,  Adventure,  Kangaroo.  , 

An  account  of  the  Sums  voted  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  Navy; 
for  the  ordinary  repairs ;  for  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairing  Ships 
of  War,  Hull,  Masu,  Yards,  Rigging,  and  Stores  for  his  Majest^ 
Docks-yards,  and  also  in  Merchants'  yards,  from  1815  to  1820, 
both  inclusive ;  and  also  for  1821. 

For  JBaUding,  Re- 


Year, 


Wear  aad 
Tear.  ' 


Ordinary 
Rcpiura. 


building,  and  Re- 
pairing Shins  of 

War,  Hall,  Masts, 

Yards,  RiggiDg. 

Stores 


Merchants' 
Yaids. 

East  Indies. 


Total  Amovnl 
each  Year. 


1815 
1816 
1817 
1828 
1819 
1820 


-t" 

£ 

2,386,600 

462,242 

922,350 

535,589 

531,050 

364,625 

559,000 

310,000 

533,000 

310,000 

612.953 

310,000 

1,621,038 
1.499,603 
1,076,277 
1,170,990 
1,085,430 
1,062,580 


£ 
92,413 
65,728 
63,000 
60,000 
60,000 
80,000 


£ 
4,499,193 
3,023,270 
2,034,952 
2,099,990 
1,988,432 
2,065,533 


I  5,544,853  1 2,292,466 
1821 1     586,300  I     3 1 0,000^ 
I  6,131,153  fX602,4561 


7,515,918 
1,014,580 


421,141 

80,000 


8,530,488 


401,141 


15,711,370 

1,990,880 

17,702;B50 
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THE  LORDS  REPORT  ON  FOREIGV 
TRADE. 

By  the  lords*  committees  appointed 
a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  metns  of  extending  and 
securing  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  and  to  report  to  the 
house;  and  to  whom  were  re- 
ferred the  minutes  of  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  select 
committee  appointed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament  for  the  like 
purpose;  and  also  the  several 
petitions,  papers,  and  accounts 
which  had  been  referred  to  that 
committee ;  and  also  the  several 
petitions  presented  in  the  pre- 
sent sesmn  of  parliament  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade :— • 

Ordered  to  report, 
That  the  committee  have  met, 
and  have  proceeded  in  the  inquiry, 
which  had  been  entered  upon  by 
the  said  committee  appmnted  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  into 
the  state  of  British  commerce  with 
Asia,  including  as  well  that  which 
is  carried  on  with  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  honourable  East 
India  Company,  as  that  with  the 
independent  states  in  the  same 
part  of  the  globe. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry^ 
the  committee  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
East  India  Company,  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  court  of  directors  with 
a  view  to  the  interests  both  political 
and  financial  of  that  corporate 
body,  further  than  was  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  free  trade,  as 
affected  by  existing  regulations^ 

This  subject^  therefore,  naturally 
divides  itself  according  to  the  va^ 
rious  restrictions  to  which  different 
descriptions  of  commerce  in  these 
regions  are  now  subjected  by  law; 


that  to  the  territorial  possessions 
of  the  company  being  carried  on 
by  license  only  from  the  company; 
that  to  other  parts  of  Southern 
Asia  (China  excepted),  and  to  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  ocean,  bj 
license  from  the  board  of  control ; 
that  to  China  being  entirely  pro- 
hibited to  all  British  vessels  but 
those  in  tlie  actual  emf^yment  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  and  the 
whole  trade  confined  to  ships  of  a 
certain  fixed  amount  of  tonnage. 

The  trade  which  is  carried  on  by 
license  with  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  confined 
to  the  presidences  of  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and  the 
port  of  Panang.  Some  inconveni- 
ences and  injury  to  individuals  art 
stated  to  have  arisen  where  cir- 
cumstances have  made  it  desirable 
to  change  the  destination  of  vessels 
from  one  of  these  ports  to  another, 
after  their  arrival  in  the  east,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  attendant 
upon  obtaining  a  permission  to  do 
so  from  the  k)cal  government* — 
This^  indeed,  may  be  obviated  by 
obtaining  licenses  including  the 
above  named  ports  generally ,which 
have  been  sometimes  applied  for, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
refused.  But  the  system  of  re- 
quiring licenses  does  aot  appear 
to  be  attended  with  any  public 
benefit;  and  afbe  is  (iaxged  for 
each  of  them. 

A  more  materia!  advaata^  might 
probably  accrue  to  the  free  trader 
from  being  permitted  to  trade  with 
other  smaller  poits  on  the  coasts 
ofCoromandel  and  Mallear,  where 
the  company  have  already  coUec* 
tors  tyf  the  customs  established, 
who  might  effectually  counteract 
an  illicit  trade ;  whereby  a  wider 
field  of  adventure  may  be  opened, 
and  an  additional  stinnlus  to 
commercial 
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commetcial  ititennune  afforded  to 
llie  native  inhabitante.  It  would, 
kowever,be  necessary  in  this  cas^  to 
provide  by  regulations,  which  it 
could  not  be  dificult  to  establish, 
against  any  abuse  of  this  extension 
of  privilege  by  British  vesaeb  car- 
rying oti  the  coasting  trade^  in 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  might  successfally  com- 
pete with  the  native  ships,  which 
Lave  hitherto  been  considered  ^as 
enjoying  a  monopoly  of  that  trade, 
of  which  the  East  India  Company 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  deprive  t^r  subjects  as  long 
as  they  are  pt^cluded  from  carry- 
ing on  the  direct  trade  to  Europe 
itk  Indisai-built  vessels.  It  must 
l^e  observed,  however,  that  the 
coasting  trade  is  now  open  to  ves- 
sels oft>th€(r  nations,  those  of  liie 
United  Slates  not  being  excluded 
from  it;  and  instances  have  been 
stated  to  the  committee  in  which 
the  Portuguese  flag  has  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  from  one  port  to 
aaother  carrying  on  trade,  from 
which  British  £ur<^)ean  ships  are 
excluded. 

The  conHtrittee  cannot  dismiss 
this  bi%nch  of  the  subject  without 
•bsetiring,  that  although  it  is  dif- 
ficalt,  froim  the  great  fluctuation 
which  the  fre^  tmde  to  the  penin- 
inla  <^  India  has  experienced 
since  it  has  been  admitted  upon 
the  terms  of  the  renewed  charter 
granted  to  the  East  India  Com^ 
pany  in  IS  13,  to  estimate  fairly 
the  precise  amount  of  its  increase, 
it  ttust  he  admitted  that  its  pro- 
gMSS  has  been  «tich  aa  to  indicate 
mat  neither «  power  to  purchase, 
nor  a  disposition  to  use,  commo- 
dities of  European  manufacture 
is  wantmg  in  the  Datives  of 
British  India,  whilst  the  minute 
knowledge  eif  the  wants  send  wishes 


of  the  inhabitants,  Acquired  by  m 
direct  intercourse  with  this  co)ib- 
try,  would  naturally  lead  to  a  still 
further  auf^mentation  of  our  ez« 
poits.  The  greatly  increased  coa^ 
sumptiwi  cannot  be  sufficienUf 
accounted  for  by  the  demand  of 
European  residents,  the  number 
of  whom  does  not  materially  vary  ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  mnch 
the  greatest  in  articles  calculated 
for  the  general  use  of  the  natives. 
That  of  the  cotton  manufacturers 
of  this  country  alone  is  stated, 
since  the  first  opening  of  the  trade, 
to  have  been  augmented  from  four 
to  five  fold.  And  the  taste  of  the 
■atiTVs  for  such  articles  may  not 
improbably  have  been  created  in 
some  instances,  and  extended  ia 
others,  by  thai  very  glut  in  Uae 
market  which  has  doubtless  by  its 
excess  and  consequent  ioweriog 
of  prioes,  frequently  defoated  the 
speculations  of  private  meichanta, 
The  value  of  the  merchandise  ex-* 
ported  from  Great  Britain  to  India, 
which  amounted  ia  the  yewr  1815 
to  870,1771.,  had  in  the  year  18  Id 
increased  to  3,052^7411.;  and 
although  the  market  appears  then 
to  have  been  so  far  overstocked 
as  to  occasion  a  diminution  of 
nearly  one  half  in  the  exports  uf 
the  following  year  (1820),  that 
diminution  appears  to  hsive  taken 
place  more  in  the  articles  intended 
for  the  consumption  of  Europeans 
than  of  natives ;  and  the  trade  is 
now  stated  to  the  committee,  by 
the  best  informed  persons,  to  b« 
reviving.  When  the  amount  of 
population,  aqd  die  extent .  of 
country  over  which  the  consump- 
tion of  these  articles  is  spread,  am 
considered,  it  is  obvious  that  every 
facility  which  can,  consistently 
with  the  political  interests  and  se- 
curity of  theCou^)aay*s  dominions^ 
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he  given  to  the  private  trader  for 
the  distribution  of  bis  exports,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  points  at 
which  he  may  have  the  option  of 
touching  in  pursuit  of  a  market, 
cannot  fail  to  promote  a  more 
ready  and  extensive  demand. 

If  the  restriction  of  trade  to 
vessels  of  the  burden  of  350  tons 
and  upwards,  in  all  seas  and  coun- 
tries within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  has  any 
tendency  to  check  the  operations 
of  the  private  trader  in  a  direct 
commerce  with  the  dominions  of 
the  East  India  Company,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  operate  still  more  as 
an  impediment  to  his  exertions  in 
seeking  new  channels  of  commerce, 
or  in  extending  those  which  already 
exist  with  other  countries  and  is- 
lands in  the  same  part  of  the  globe. 
Here  a  field,  in  a  great  measure 
new,  would  be  opened  by  the  fiee 
admission  to  trade  of  vessels  of  a 
smaller  burden.  It  is  stated  to 
the  committee  by  persons  who 
have  been  most  interested  in  form* 
kig  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  that  in  a  trade  with  the  native 
powers  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  along 
the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  with 
the  islands  and  countries  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Company's  do- 
minions in  Asia,  small  vessels 
would  be  employed  in  preference 
to  large,  from  die  nature  of  the 
navigation,  the  great  value  and 
small  bulk  of  some  of  the  articles, 
as  well  as  the  description  of  mar- 
kets where  such  trade  would  be 
carried*  on.  Som^  apprehension 
indeed  has  been  stated  to  exist, 
that  vessels  of  that  description 
might  be  exposed  to  frequent  de- 
predations from  pirates  who  infest 
those  seas ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  difference  m  the 


rate  of  insurance  required  from 
large  and  small  ships  >  if  there  is 
a  risk,  however,  the  private  mer- 
chant might  safely  be  left  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  applies  to  his  par-, 
ticular  case ;  while  the  American 
trade  in  those  seas,  which  is  car- 
ried on  as  well  in  vessels  below 
as  above  the  burden  of  350  tons, 
is  not  stated  at  any  time  to  have 
suffered  materially  from  such  dan- 
gers. It  may  be  remarked,  that 
although  the  native  governments 
of  India  have  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  unfavourable  upon 
system  to  foreign  commerce,  no 
recent  instance  of  such  disposition 
has  been  adduced;  the  Fcench, 
on  the  contrary,  are  stated  to  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  some 
recent  attempts  to  open  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Cochin 
China ;  and  the  recent  knowledge 
which  has  been  acquired  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  race,  leads  to  a  much  more 
favourable  opinion  of  their  cha- 
racter and  aptitude  for  civil  and 
commercial  intercourse  than  was 
previously  entertained. 

The  maintenance  of  a  free 
port  eligibly  situated  amongst  the 
Indian  islands  under  British  pro- 
tection, which  the  magnitude  of 
our  establishments  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  may  enable  us  to  sup* 
port  at  much  less  expense  than 
any  other  nation,  may  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  com- 
merce and  civilization.  The  im- 
portance of  such  a  station,  and 
the  quick  perception  of  its  advan- 
tages formed  by  tlie  native  traders 
in  that  part  of  the  globe,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
port  of  Sincapore  during  the  year 
that  it  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  government,  and 
opene^ 
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Ofiened  fot  the  purposes  of  gene- 
ral trade.  The  population,  which 
had  before  scarcely  amounted  to 
•!200  souls,  in'  three  months  in- 
creased to  not  less  than  3000,  ahd 
now  efxeeeds  10,000  in  the  whole ; 
while  173  sail  df  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  arrived  and 
sailed  in  the  course  of  the  first 
4wo  months. 

♦  "  The  commerce  with  China  is 
carried  6n  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  whom  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  trading  with  the 
iK>rts  of  that  empire,  as  well  'as 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
trading  aiid'  trafficking  in  tea,  to 
Imd  from,  all  the  islands  and  ports 
ibetween  the  Cape  of  GOod  Hope 
-and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is 
now  vested  by  law.  The  v&lue  and 
extent  of  this^  trade  has  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  pri- 
vate merchant;  and  although  it 
could  not  be  contemplated  that 
the  East  India  Company  would 
Willingly  relinquish  so  important 
a  privilege,  an  earnest  desire  has 
been  expressed,  that  the  British 
free  trader  might  be  permitted, 
Tcven  previous  to  the  expiration  of 
the  cnarter,  to  embark  in  those 
branches  of  the  trade  which  the 
company  neither  carries  on  itself 
Voir  appears  to  be  immediately 
interested  in,  and  in  which  the 
only  competition  to  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  British  merchant 
'would  be  that  of  the  foreign  trader. 
•;  *.*  Of  this  description  may  be 
considered  the  trade  in  tea  and 
^ther  articles  between  Canton  and 
JPofeigii  Europe;  the  tea  trade 
Mtdirn  limits  of  the  Company's 
'diarter,  exclusive  of  the  ports  of 
the  Chinese  '  empire ;  and  the 
trade  between  Canton  and^  the 
Western  shcMres  of  North  and 
South  America.  «  * 
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**  The  hopes  entertained  by  mer-^ 
chants  and  others,  who  have  the 
best  means  of  information,  of  be- 
nefit to  commerce  from  such  an 
extension  of  its  freedom,  as  well 
as  the  apprehensions  felt  by  per- 
sons of  great  experience  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  and  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
of  the  risk  with  which  such  an 
extension  may  be  attended  to  theit 
political  and  commercial  interests, 
will  be  found  fully  stated  in  the 
evidence  and  documents  contained 
in  the  Appendix. 

"  On  the  one  hand  it  is  confi- 
dently stated  that  the  low  rate  of 
British  freight,  and  other  advan- 
tages p6ssessed  by  the  British 
merchantman,  would  enable  the 
British  free  trader  to  enter  into  an 
immediate  and  successful  compe- 
tition with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  more  particularly  of  the 
United  States,  by  whom  these 
branches  of  commerce  have  been 
carried  on  for  some  years  past 
with  every  appearance  of  progres- 
sive increase  and  prosperity ;  that 
thus  a  portion  of  Europe  might  be 
supplied  with  tea  by  the  British 
trader;  that  the  export  of  furs 
from  America,  which  now  takes 
place  even  from  the  British  terri- 
tories in  American  vessels,  would 
be  parried  on  by  British  shipping; 
and  that  at  all  events  that  portion 
of  the  eastern  trade  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  export  of  British 
manufactures  in  American  vessels, 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  merchant,  with,  greater 
opportunities* of  extending  it,  af- 
forded by  a  more  direct  interr 
-course;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
stated  to  afford  reasonable  ground 
for  alarm,  that  the  seaiden,  who 
would  be  admitted  undei*  siich' cir- 
cumstances to  the  port  of  Cantorf, 
(YJ  might 
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tsight  probably  be  of  a  ch«radter 
so  different  from  that  of  the  sea^ 
men  employed  on  board  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  sub* 
ject  to  a  discipline  so  inferior  to 
that  which  prevails  on  board  of 
the  larger  description  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  that  disputes 
might  take  place  and  excesses  be 
occasioned,  which  might  produce 
fatal  consequences,  by  awakening 
the  jealousy  or  exciting  the  anger 
of  the  Chinese  government.   . 

**  It  is  also  apprehended  that 
tiie  admission  of  new  competitors 
into  the  market  might  lead  to  some 
deterioration  in  quality  or  enhance- 
ment in  the  prices  of  teas,  which 
are  now  regulated  by  arrange- 
ments made  previously  to  their 
coming  into  the  market,  between 
the  servants  of  the  ooropany  and 
the  Hoii\g  merchants,  who  enjoy 
a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  that 
article. 

**'To  what  extent  sii^h  hopes 
or  such  ap{>rehensions  might  be 
lealized  in  the  progress  of  a  trade 
wfaidi  has  never  yet  been  permit 
jted  to  exist,  it  is  difficult  perhaps 
40  form  an  accurate  judgment. 
The  most  natural,  and  indeed  the 
only  means  o£  forming  one,  must 
be  derived  from  the  ciroumstances 
and  progress  of  the  foreign  inde* 
pendent  trade,  and  more  especi* 
jdlv  that  of  )Lhe  vessels  of  the  Uni* 
led  States  with  the  port  of  Canton. 
That  trade,  although  carried  on  in 
▼essels  of  nearly  the  same  descrip^ 
tion  that  would  probably  be  em- 
ployed by  the  British  meccbaatSt, 
JMS  continoed  to  flourish  without 
i>eiag  productive  of  injurious  coi^ 
•equences,  either  ito  ikide  in  g^^ 
Aecal,  or  .that  of  the  East  In4ia 
Company  in  partiootar.  It  is 
jMMd  Hm  it  wauid4QiJuMre4<M 


so,  bad  it  not  beeafiir'libf  pi»f»i> 
tion  and  other  advantages  derived 
from  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Company's  factory  at  Canton;  but 
no  satisfeictory  reason  has  heta 
assigned  why  the  British  Imm 
trader  should  not  derive  the  sniiif 
benefit  from  its  countenance  and 
protection,  to  which  he  oertainly 
would  not  be  less  entitled.  H 
must  idso  be  observed,  that  the 
circumstance  which  hse  ponetr 
pally  been  relied  upon  as  consti^ 
tuting.the  difference  between  tke 
character  of  the  American  and 
British  seaman— namely,  the  foi^ 
mer  having  a  share  in  the  profile 
of  the  voyage-^  applies  only  to  thai 
portion  (not  a  large  one)  of  their 
trade  with  Canton  which  is  emr 
ployed  in  the  export  of  font  fiofla 
N^th  America,  and  might  be  esr 
peoted  to  apply  in  the  eame  degree 
as  &r  as  respects  that  portion  of 
trade  to  British  vessels  tf  peraui^ 
ted  to  engage  in  it.  It  is  admitr 
ted  also  that  all  danger  mmog 
from  disputes  isgseallyduainiahed^ 
if  not  entirely  removed^  bv  the 
abolition  of  the  custom  wiiicn  psf^ 
mitted  seamen  to  go,  atparlienlar 
periods,  in  large  bMliea,  and  under 
no  control,  to  enjoy  UMiSty  ^dftfi 
on  shore  at  Canton. 

*'  In  the  course  of  Ifae  last  lev 
years  the  imports  of  the  Qnitsd 
States  into  China  (comparing^  mt 
average  of  the  years  1804^,  18Q6r 
6,  1806-7,  with  an  average  of 
1S16-17,  1817-18, 18.18^19,being 
the  last  years  of  which  ibe  eeaip 
mittee  have  received  an  aeooninl) 
appear  nearly  to  have  doubled^ 
It  is  alleged  that  4lie  principal 
part  of  these  impoats  eensiafta  tt 
metals  and  other  aiilidbs  svhidh 
•the  mevchants  in  the  United  i 
hare  a  gnatec  iaeilii^.in 
ingthan  those  of  < 
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that  articles  ef  Bntmh  nMnuftc- 
tmte  are  directly  expoirted  to 
CfaSna  from  this  couotry  by  Ane-* 
lioans;  and  it  appears,  from  an 
aecount  procured  at  thecttstom* 
kotMe,  that  the  declared  yalue  of 
those  articles  exported  to  coan- 
tries  within  the  limite  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter^  in  fo» 
reiga  vessels,  and  presumed  to  be 
ehiefly  to  Canton,  was  in  the  last 
year  to  the  amount  of  178,3681. ; 
and  it  affords  some  indication  of  an 
ihoreaein^  taste  for  British  mann- 
fhctares  in  China,  that  an  opinion 
prevails  that  they  are  now  intro- 
duced into  the  northern  parts  of 
^at  erophre,  subject  to  all  the  delay 
and  inconvenience  of  transport  by 
land  through  Russia  and  the  cara- 
van trade,  of  which  Kaiacta  and 
ks  neighbourhood  is  the  great 
(iepoty  and  which  appears  recently 
to  nave  experiencea  a  considerable 
increase. 

^  What  portion  of  the  teas,  and 
other  articles  exported  from  China 
m  fessels  of  the  United  States  is 
destined  for  America,  and  what  for 
European  comnmption,  it  is  diffi- 
cult precisely  to  determine.  Al- 
lihoagh  donbu  have  been  express* 
ed  whether  the  demand  arising 
from  the  latter  constitutes  a  per- 
nmient  or  a  oonsiderable  portion 
0f  their  trade,  it  may  fairly  be  as* 
•nmed  that  a  contrary  opinion 
prevails  in  Am^ica,  as  it  is  stated, 
m  the  report  npon  American  cur- 
yeocy,  laid  before  the  house  of 
representatives  in  1819, '  that  the 
annual  exports  in  American  ves- 
sels iVom  the  United  States  and 
all  other  ports  to  China  and  the 
East  Indies,  can  hardly  be  esti- 
tifited  «t  more  than  twelve  mil- 
Kons  ef  <}pHars^  and  it  cannot  bd 
dMibted  that  4ie  sales  of  Ea^ 


India  artioles  in  Europe  exceeds 
that  amount.  The  value  of  mer» 
ohandise  from  China  and  India 
eonsumed  annually  in  tfate  Uni* 
ted  States  is  probably  equal  t^ 
5,000»000  dollars;  and  if  this  be 
so,  the  consumption  of  East  Indi» 
articles  by  the  United  States  ia 
paid  for  by  the  mere  profit  of  die 
trade.* 

*'  On  the  whole,  the  committee 
are  inclined  to  the  opinion^  thaf . 
regulations  might  be  established 
at  Canton,  either  by  placing  the 
free  trade  of  Canton  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  consul,  or  iow 
vesting  the  principal  servants  of 
the  company  with  some  authority 
over  the  seamen  engaged  in  the 
free  trade,  by  which  any  appre-* 
hension  o^  inconvenience  might 
be  removed;  and  without  interfer* 
mg  with  the  monopoly  of  the  Bri- 
tish market  enjoy^  by  the  East 
India  Company,  the  British  mer- 
chant might  be  safely  admitted  to 
a  participation  in  a  trader  which 
has  proved  safe,  lucrative,  and 
capable  of  ereat  improvement  ia 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  trado** 

**  In  the  event  of  these  obsta* 
des,  however,  being  considered 
insurmountable,  the  maintenance 
of  the  establishment  at  Sincapere, 
to  which  vessels  frequently  come 
down  from  China  in  five  days,  or 
of  any 'other  free  port  as  advaa* 
tageously  situated,  might,  consi* 
dering  the  readiness  of  £e  Chinese 
to  engage  actively  by  every  means 
direct  and  indirect,  in  trade,  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  the  mter- 
est  of  British  commerce,  if  per-« 
mitted  to  engage  in  the  tea  trade 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  Indie 
Company's  charter,  exclusive  of 
the  i^rts  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

^^The  committee  cannot  con<* 

eeal  from  themselves,  that  in^he 
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yfj^ui  aiate  of  the  law,;  bq  i»ate^' 
cial  beaetit  or  facility  to  free  trader 
ifi.  this  quarter  of  the  globe  caa 
be.obtaioed,  without  infriaging  ia 
91  greater  or  less  degree  upon  the 
privileges  vested  in  the,  East  India 
(lompaoy,  until  theyear  1834,when 
iheir  present  charter  expires,  and 
,  ihat  their  consent  may  be  required 
to  any  measures  which  may  be 
imhmitted  for  that  purpose  to  the 
cmsideration  of  parliament.  At 
the  same  time,  considering  that 
no  propositions  here  suggested 
are  intended  directly  or  in- 
directly to  affect  the  monopoly 
iMijc^cd  by  the  company  of  the 
home  market,  to  which  the  greatest 
iimportance  is  justly  attached,  but 
that  Uieir  obiect  is  confined  to 
procuring  for  the  British  free  trader 
an  access  to  markets  entirely  new« 
or  the  means  of  fair  competition 
iprith'the  foreign,  merchant  in  those 
vhieh  already  exist,  the  committee 
^el  themselves  justified  in  relying 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  court  of 
directprs,  upon  the  concern  they 
hfiv^  frequently  evinced  in  the  na* 
tioaal  prosperity,  and  the  prefer- 
ence they  may  be  expected  to  give 
to  British  over  foreign  commerce, 
for  a  disposition  to. meet,  as  far  as 
i^ay  be  consistent  with  their  own 
essential  interests,  the  wishes  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  if  sanctioned- 
by  the  wisdom  and  authoArity  of 
parliament    ; 

«  At  all  events  there  are  some 
Tiews  of  this  subject  ^  which  the 
atti^ntion  of  parliament  may  be 
UQinediately  directed;  and  the; 
whole,  cannot  fail  to  deserve  its 
consideration  previous  to  the  pe- 
aewal  of  the  East  India  Company^s 
eliarter. 

The  committee  have  been  in. 
formed,  by  tl\e  members*  of  »his 
mc^esty  s  governa^eat,   who  are 


memiMdnil  of  the'commiCtQe^  thain 
biU.wsA  prepared  to  be  aabmitted 
to  parliament  In  the  course  of  tihe 
last  session,  for  .exteadiiig  the 
private  trade  between  India  and 
foreign  Europe ;  and  that  the  ia« 
troduction  of  such  a  bill  has  only 
been  postponed  in  consequenceof 
the  inquiries .  depending  in  parlifrp 
meni,  connected  wiUi  Asiatic  iMMn? 
merte. 

The  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  upon  this  subject  be- 
tween the  board  of  trade  and  boifd 
of  control  is  contained  in  the 
appendix. 

POOR  RATES, R£FQRT. 

The  select  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  several  retranna 
made  to  the  orders  of  this  house 
ip  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  rela- 
tive to  the  e^ms  assessed,  leviedj, 
and  expended,  on  account  €€ 
the  poor  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  to  report  an  abstrapt  of  the 
same,  together  with  their  dbaer* 
rations  thereon,  to  the  House :, 
have,  pursuant  to  the  orders  oC 
'  the  house,  considered  the  mata 
.   ters  to  them  referred,  and  agreed 

to  the  following  report : — 
.  The  returns  .referred  to  your 
committee  contain  a  statement  oC 
the  total  sum  raised  by  assessment 
in  each  parish  and  township -in 
England  and  Wales,  in  the  fi?e 
years  ending  on  tl^e  25th  of  Masoh» 
1816, 1817,1818, 1819,  and  1820. 
The  mode  of  obtaining,  by  ord^eni 
of  the  house  of  commons,  addressed 
to  the  parish  officers,  informatioa 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  assess^ 
ments  and  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  poor,  was  suggested  b}^  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider 
of  thepoorlaws,  m  theyeari81B| 
and  your  committee  have  thaaetist 
factjoa  of  ukforoung.tbe  boiiae, 

that 
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that  the  returas  so  procured  are 
rery  nearly  complete. '  The  defi- 
ciencies are  very  few  in  number, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
parish  in  Middlesex,  arise  in  incon- 
siderable parishes. 
'  This  is  the  parish  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, Bethnal-^een ;  and  the  de- 
ficiency appears  to  have  arisen 
from  litigation  with  respect  to' the- 
custody  of  the  books,  and  not  from 
any  wilful  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  churchwardens  or  overseers. 
Your  committee  have  directed  the 
expenditure  of  this  parish  to  be 
estimated  in  the  abstract  according 
to  its  amount  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  returns  for  the  first  four  of 
like  years  mentioned  were  called 
A>rby  anorderof  the  house,  dated 
30th  April,  1819,  and  those  of  the 
last  of  these  years  by  an  order  of 
the  5th  of  July,  1820. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  dis- 
thiction,  because  there  is  a  slight 
variation  in  the  wording  of  the  two 
orders.  That  of  30th  April,  1819, 
which  was  carefully  framed  so  as 
to  require  as  little  as  possible  of 
detail  froih  the  dfiicers,  required ' 
«n  account,  ''showing  the  total 
afmount  of  the  money  assessed  and 
levied,  upon  each  parish,  township, 
oar  other  place  maintaining  its  own 
poor;  distinguishing  in  the  said 
account  the  amount  of  money  paid 
out  of  such  assessments  for  any- 
other  purpose  than  the  relief  of  the 
poor."  The  remainder  after  de- 
ducting  the  latter  of  these  amounts 
firom  the  former,  was  taken  as  the 
amount  expended  on  account  of 
Uiepoor. 

Before  the  order  of  IB90  was 
issued,  it  appeared  that  this  mode 
oC  ascertfluning  the  expenditure  on 
aecount  of  the  poor  was  not  quite 
a^eearate,  inasmuch  as  the  sum 
Mjisseesed  and  kvied/'  ^nd  tke^ 


sum 


Expended*'  for  ftil  pmposesi 
do  not  always,  in  each-  part^nlaf 
year,  correspond  in  amount.  The 
expenditure  of  any  year  may  be' 
defrayed  in  part,  out  of  the  balance' 
of  the  assessment  of  the  preceding^ 
year;  or  there  may  be  a  debt  re-' 
maining  at  the  end  of  the  year,' 
which  in  some  returns  may  be  in-' 
eluded  in  the  account  of  the  sum' 
expended,  and  in  others  excluded.^ 

Some  of  the  parish  officers  ap-^ 
pear  to  have  supplied  this  defect 
m  the  order,  by  stating  separately' 
the  sum  expended  on  account  of 
the  poor ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  that  in  the  abstract* 
of  the  four  years  ordered  to  bo* 
printed  on  July  17,  1820;  the 
second  and  third  columns,  which> 
were  intended  jointly  to  state  the^ 
total  expenditure,  d<^  not  exactly' 
agree  in  artpount  with  the  first,  which - 
contains  the  amount  assessed  and- 
levied.  The  difietence,  however,' 
is  very  inconsiderable;  and  your' 
oommittee  are  satisfied  that  the* 
corrected  account  now  given  of 
"  money  expended  solely  on  the* 
poor,"  contains  a  sufficiently  accu-^ 
rate  statement  of  the  expenditure 
for  any  purpose  of  comparison. 

The  order  calling  for  the  returns' 
of  the  year  ending  March  25, 1 830, 
required,  as  before,  an  account  of 
the  sum  assessed  and  levied,  and 
also,  '<  the  total  amount  of  moneys 
expended  in  that  year;^  vrhen  from 
this  latter  sum  the  amount  of  the' 
expenditure  *'  for  other  purposes*^ 
is  deducted,  the  remainder  comes' 
out  accurately  as  the  amount  of 
the  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
poor. 

There  may  possibly  stilt  be  some' 
difference  between  different  pa- 
rishes in  the  mode  of  making  up* 
the  return;  some  ofiicers  may,^ 
perhaps,  induce  in  one  colpoin^ 
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and  some  in  the  other^  monies 
expended  in  litigation  and  other 
matters  immediately  connected 
with  the  poor,  but  not  applicable 
to  their  relief;  The  amount,  how- 
ever, of  this  mixed  expenditure, 
though  considerable  in  one  point 
of  view,  does  not  bear  so  great  a 
proportion  to  the  whole  expendi- 
ture, as  to  constitute  a  material 
objection  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns. 

The  committee  have  the  further 
satisfaction  of  adding,  that  the  re- 
turns under  the  late  order  have 
been  made  more  promptly,  and  in 
iimore  regular  form,  than  those 
ctaUed  for  in  the  preceding  year. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to 
observe,  that  in  the  order  recently 
made  by  the  house  for  returns  for 
the  jew  ending  25th  March,  1 82  J  ^ 
a  still  further  correction  is  made 
of  the  form.  Instead  of  calling 
for  the  amount  *'  assessed  and  le- 
vied," the  requisition  is  now  for  the 
amount  levied  only;  this  alteration 
Was  certainly  proper,  as  the  whole 
sum  assessed  may  not  always  be 
levied  within  the  year. 

Your  committee  having  been 
instructed  to  report  to  the  House, 
an  abstract  of  the  late  returns, 
together  with  their  observations 
4iereupon,  conceive  that  they  can- 
iJot  more  usefully  execute  the  duty 
assigned  to  them,  than  by  connect- 
ijog  the  returns  of  the  five  years 
referred  to  them,  with  those  of 
Ibrmer  periods,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  journals  and  papers 
of  the  house. 

Riitums  are  already  before  par- 
liament, in  different  degrees  of 
detail  of  the  aihount  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  poor  rates  in  the  years , 
ending  at  Easter  1748, 1749, 1750, 
177a,  1783, 1784, 1785, 1803*  and 
i61d>1814»181$;  yoarOomottttee 


have^  therefore^  included  in  tMr 
abstract  so  much  of  the  account 
of  those  former  years  as  can  be 
compared  with  the  more  recent 
accounts ;  so  that  the  boase  has 
now  before  it  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  poor  rates,  at  several 
periods,  commencing  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  reaching 
to  the  year  preceding  the  last. 

The  first  statement  which  yoor 
committee  submit  to  the  house 
shows,  in  gross  sums,  the  amount 
of  monies  assessed  and  levied  itt 
England  and  Wales,  at  each  former 
period,  and  in  each  year  comprised 
in  the  late  returns ;  and  the  amount 
expended  upon  the  poor,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  other  distinc- 
tions to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
returns. 

Your  committee  present  to  the 
house,  in  the  secoiid  place,  aa 
account  of  the  sums  expended  in 
each  county,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  only,  in  each/ of  the  eight 
years,  ending  on  the  25th  of  Mai^ 
1820,  being  the  latest  period  far 
which  there  are  the  means  of  giving 
complete  yearly  accounts :  ofthese. 
eight  years,  the  accounts  of  the 
fhrst  three  are  taken  from  the  return . 
of  1815,  the  others  are  from  the. 
returns  referred  to  yourcommitteei 
these  they  have  combined  in  order 
that  the  eight  years  may  be  viewed 
together. 

Yourcommittee  have  not  thoii|:bt 
it  expedient  to  give  iht  detaikd 
account  of  each  parish.  Theho«se 
having  lately  called  for  returns  of 
the  poor  rates,  for  the  year  ending 
the  25th  of  March,  1822,  itmppeare 
to  your  committee  more  bonvenietit 
that  a  parochial  account,  e=mbrao- 
ing  nine  years,  should  be  prepared 
early  in  the  next  session  of  pefU»* 
mentj  when  the  house  will  have 
the.  icdditibital  advSuila|e  0f  an 
opportunity 
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opportntiity  of  conudering  these 
TMurns  in  connexion  with  the  re> 
•ttlt  of  the  late  nomeiation  of  the 
{Mmle. 

They  hinre  at  the  same  time  the 
satisfaction  of  informing  the  house 
that  all  the  parochial  returns,  and 
correct  abstracts  in  which  each 

Sirifih  is  distinguished,  are  care- 
lly  anranged,  so  as  to  facilitate 
reference  by  any  member  of  the 
house  to  the  return  of  any  parti- 
^lar  district. 

The  committee  lay  before  the 
house,  thirdly,  a  statement  in  which 
the  former  returns,  so  fetr  as  they 
relate  to  the  expenditure  upon  the 
poor  only,  are  also  distinguished 
by  counties ;  and  the  eight  later 
years  are  averaged  in  wree  pe- 
liods :  the  first  of  three  years, 
eftdinff  in  March,  1815,  being  the 
period  which  was  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  committee  of  1817, 
and  which  reached  to  the  first  year 
of  peace;  the  second,  embracing 
alike  period  of  three  years,  ending 
in  March  1818;  and  the  third, 
comprising  only  two  years,  to 
March  1890,  which  ma^r  be  com* 
pleted  to  a  triennial  period,  when 
the  returns  recently  ordered  shall 
have  been  received. 

To  this  abstract  with  the  view 
of  facilitating  any  comparisons 
which  the  members  of  the  house 
may  think  it  desirable  to  make,  of 
^  relative  expenditure  of  the 
poor  rates  in  each  county, -with  its 
population,  your  committee  have 
also  annexed  a  table  of  the  number 
of  people  in  each  county,  accord* 
Ing  to  the  enumeration  taken  in 
i81L 

And  they  have  brought  from  the 

abstract  of  1 8 1 5  the  account  of  the 

property  assessed  in  each  county 

under  schedule  A. 

They  hcve  also  thooglit  it  imM 


to  annex  an  account  of  the  average 
price  of  corn  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  such  of  the  years  ending 
on  the  25th  of  March,  included  in 
their  abstracts,  as  have  occurred 
since  the  establishment  of  the  ofiice 
of  receiver  of  com  returns.  The 
accounts  of  these  averages  already 
before  the  house  are  generally 
made  up  to  a  period  of  the  year 
not  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
poor  rate  accounts ;  and  as  com* 
parisons  are  sometimes  made  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  poor-rates 
and  the  price  of  wheat,  they  trust 
that  this  account  of  the  prices  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  house. 

Tour  committee  do  not  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  make  any  ob- 
servations which  are  not  suggested 
by  the  mere  inspection  of  the 
several  abstracts. 

These  observations,  they  trusty 
the  house  will  permit  them  to 
commence,  by  the  statement  of  a 
few  results  drawn  from  the  returns 
of  the  earlier  periods,  which  have 
indeed  been  formerly  stated  to  tb^ 
house,  but  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  place  here : — 

The  pecuniary  amount  of  th6 
levies,  by  way  of  poor's  rates  pro* 
gressively,  and  very  largely  in* 
creased  from  1789  to  1812 : 

The  amount  of  the  sums  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  increased 
within  the  same  period,  progres- 
sively, and  very  largely : 

The  amount  expended  for  othet 
purposes  increased  progressively, 
and  still  more  largely  than  the  ex« 
penditure  on  account  of  the  poor. 

In  reference  to  comparisons 
with  the  year  1803,  your  committed 
have  to  observe,  that  there  is  nd 
account  of  any  average  of  years 
between  1783-4-5  and  1813-14-15( 
nor  any  account  of  any  single  yeair 
between  those  periods,  except  that 
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of  the  year  1 803.  The  house  will 
judge,  whether  there  would  have 
been  any  materially  different  re- 
sult, if  an  average  of  1801-3-3  had ; 
been  taken,  instead  of  the  year 
1803  only.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  clear  that  in  1812-13  the  ex- 
penditure, both  for  the  poor  and 
other  purposes,  greatly  exceeded 
the  amount  in  1803.  Since  1812, 
the  total  expenditure  in  both 
branches  has  still  further  increased, 
and  the  remark  made  upon  the 
former  statements,  that  the  expen- 
diture for  other  purposes  rose 
more  rapidly  than  the  expenditure 
on  the  poor,  is  not  applicable  to. 
the  later  yeairs. 

The  subsequent  remarks  your 
committee  will  confine  to  the 
amount  of  money  expended  upon 
the  poor  within  the  last  eight  years. 

It  appears  on  an  inspection  of 
the  table  of  averages,,  that  the 
expenditure  has  continued  to  in- 
crease from  1812  to  1820  : 
The  first  period  aver- 

aging  ...  -  £6,122,844 
The  second  -  -  -  6,844,290 
The  third  •-  -  -  7,430,62? 
Bat  the  annual  abstract  shows, 
that  this  increase  has  not  been 
progressive,  year  by  year,  through- 
out the  whole  period,  and  that  it 
is  not  now  progressive. 

From  the  year  1812-13,  the 
amount  declined  gradually  in  the 
two  subsequent  years  (which  were 
years  of  war) ;  rose  again  in  the 
next  three  years,  so  as  to  be  in 
1817-18  greater  in  pecuniary 
amount  than  at  any  former  or  sub* 
sequent  period  of  ^which  returns 
exist.  In  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  forming  the  first 
and  second  of  the  third  triennial 
period,  the  expenditure  declined 
again,  but  not  very  considerably. 
The  returns  for  the  year  ]  820-21 


recently  required,  will  show  whe-  . 
ther  the  amount  has  continued  to  < 
decrease.;    &Qd    your   .committee.: 
have    been    informed,    that   the  • 
greater    number  of   the   returns 
which  have  ah^eady  been  received 
exhibit  a  more  or  less  consider* 
able  diminution.         , 

These  comparisons  are  taken- 
from  the  total  amount  of  £nglaiid 
and  Wales ;  your  committee  have  ^ 
considered  .tlie  county  abstracts, 
with  tTie  view  of  ascertaining  the. 
exceptions  which  are  to  be  Soixod 
in  particular  counties,  to  the  re-; 
suits  drawn  from  a  general  ave- 
rage. 

These  exceptions  are  most  nu- 
merous as  to  the  first  triennial 
period.  In  the  counties  of  Dur«- 
ham,  Hertford,  Kent,  Middlesex^  • 
and  Surrey^  the  amount  was  con-« 
siderably  greater  in  1813-14  thaa 
in  1812-13,  and  in  seven  other, 
counties  of  England,  and  in  eight  of 
Wales,  there  was  also  a  slight  ex-^ 
cess.  But  there  is  no  exceptioii; 
to  the  stateme/itf  that  the  j^ar 
1814-15  was  below  the  average  of 
the  two  earlier  years,  and  belov 
the  year  immediately  preceding.  - 
.  As  to  the  second  period,  there 
are  three  exceptions  to  the  gra* 
dual  rise  to  the  year  1817-18,  and 
to  the  statement  that  that  yeaj^ 
was  the  highest  which  had  at  that 
time  been  known.  In  the  county 
of  Nottingham  the  year  I8l6-i7 
was  the  highest :  and  in  Wiltshire 
and  Berkshire  the  year  1812-13 
exhibited  an  amount  which  has 
not  since  been  equalled.  ^ 

^  .  There  are  more  numerovis  ex- 
ceptions to  the  statement,  that 
the  year  1817-18  was  higher  than 
any  subsequent  year;  for  it  ap« 
pears,  that  in  the  counties  or  De- 
von and  Surrey  there  was  an  ex- 
pessy  ncttjuconaiderabley  in  1818- 
19  over 
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J  9  over  tbe  preceding  year :  and 
a  slight  excess  in  Bedford,  Cum- 
berland, Gloucester^  Huntingdon, 
Lincoln,  Middlesex/Northampton, 
Rutland,  Westmorland,  and  tlie 
Eaat  and  North  .Ridings  of  York- 
shire. In  other  counties  of  Eng- 
land there  was  scarcely  a  diminu- 
tion; and  in  Wales,  generally,  an 
excess.  In  Cumberland,  Leicester, 
Lincoln^  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  year  I819r20  shows^ 
the  greatest  amount. 

Theexcieptions  to  the  statement,, 
that  as  to  the  two  years  of  the . 
third  period,  of  which  there  are 
returns,  there  was  a  slight  dimi-> 
nation  in  the  second,  arise  in  the 
counties  of  Chester,  Cumberland,- 
Derby,  Durham,  -  Leicester,  Lin- 
coln, Nottingham,  Warwick,  and 
tiie  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
•  Reverting  to  the  averages,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no 
exci^tion  to  the  general  excess  of 
the  second  period  over  the  firs|; 
and  that  Berkshire,  Norfolk,  and 
Salop,  afford  the  only,  exceptions 
to  the  genial  excess  of  the  third 
period- over  the  second. 

At  the  foot  of  the  table  of 
yearly  amounts,  the  House  will 
find  a  statement,  in  which  the 
returns  from  towns  are  distin- 
guished from  all  others.  .The 
towns  included  in  this  distinction 
are  those  which  in  the  abstract  of 
population  in  1 811  are  set  down 
in  Roman  capitals*. 

This  separate  account  of  the 
towns  affords  no  exceptions  to  the 
general  statements  which  are  wor- 
thy of  particular  remark. 

|t  appears  that  select  vestries, 
under  the  act  59  Geo.  III.  c.  1,2| 
have  been  appointed  in  2,006 
parishes;  and  assistant  overseers 
in  ?,257.  The  whole  number  of 
parishes,  townships,  or  oth^  sub- 


divisions, irom  wbidli  return  have' 
been  required,  is  about.  14,700.     » 
Your    committee    have    iiot> 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any 
selections  from  the  ^*  Observations" ' 
which,  in    conformitv   with    the' 
orders  of  the  House,  nave  in  some' 
instances  been  subjmned  by  the 
parish    officers    to  ,the   returns.: 
Many    of   these    are  irrelevant; 
some,  such  as  the  committee  must ' 
have  noticed   with   reprobation  ;* 
but  there  are  others  of  a  different 
character;    and  your  committee 
conceive,  that  much  useful   in- 
formation would  be  obtained,  if 
parish   officers  would,  whenever 
their  returns  exhibit  a  remarkable 
variation,  whether  of,  excess  or 
diminution^  from   the   preceding' 
year,  give  some  explanatipn  of  the 
causes  of  the  variation.      ...       ; 
And  here  yoar  committed  can- 
not avoid  observing,  that  returns, 
stating  merely  the  gross  amount' 
of  the  expenditure,  fall  very  short 
of  what  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
house  to  iudge  of  the  nfiture  and 
causes  of  the  variations  in  ^e* 
amount.     For   that   purpose  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  ac- 
counts, showing  the  different  cir- 
cumstances   under    which    relief 
has  been  afforded,  and  the  rate 
and  priaciple  of  relief  adopted  in, 
each  district. .    The  able-Dodied- 
entirely  out  of  employ;  the  able-, 
bodied  earning  wages  not  sufficient, 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  family;, 
the  married,  the  single,  the  sick 
and  impotent,  the  aged,  t^e  la- 
bourer m  husbandry,  and  the  ma- 
facturer  or  mechanic,  should  all 
be  distinguished.    And  it  should 
be  known  whether  the  relief  is, 
afforded  at  the  discretion  of  the! 
parishes  themselves,  or  by  order, 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  committee  areoot  of  opinion' 

that' 
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thftl  MsniA  itt  M&  detail  oouM 
conytfttenlly  be  called  fee  by  eider 
of  the  koaee. 

It  ie  for  the  heme  te  cratMef 
iftiether  oyeraeen,  in  reoderutg 
their  aooeunta  under  the  Atft  50 
Geo.  IH.  c.  49,  ehoald  be  reqaired^ 
hj  a  new  law,  to  atat^  theee  or 
any  other  partkularr^  ia  a  pio^ 
ecmed  Horn,  eo  that  a  more  eea»- 
pleie  and  nsefitl  acoooikt  of  the 
espeoditnre  of  the  poor  rates  than 
any  which  has  hitherto  afypeai«d 
might  be  rendered  periodically  to 
Parlianwnt.-^'lOth  July  18dl« 

!■         II  i.,,    .     I      i.M      >..  ■      I    <      I  til ■ 

Slli  JlOBBBT   WlLeON^ 

HMI^JOmtiAi  9l6fiL  16, 1821* 

8ir,-^I  hare  il  in  command  from 
Ui  Miyesly  to  inlbrm  yoti,  that  his 
Majesty  has  no  further  occasion 
for  your  services*   I  am,  Sir$  yours, 

FaSDERXCK, 

Commands  in  Chief. 
To  Sir  Robert  WAioh,  M.  P. 

sir,— The  letter  of  youf  wyal 
bighness,  dated  the  I5th  ot  Sep- 
ttfmber,  was  delivered  into  my 
batids  this  ttoming  by  his  exc^l- 
Igficy  sir  Charles  Stuart.  After 
^e  mtetvieW  I  had  with  sir  Her. 
bert  Taylor,  your  royal  Ughness's 
seefetary,  on  the  morning  of  the 
2Ut  of  August,  in  which  I  stated 
my  tiersond  dedife  to  meet  and 
challenge  inquiry  into  the  calum- 
nies and  misrepresentations  noto- 
riously Circulated,  together  with 
the  motives  of  thy  forbearance, 
liatU  oftoially  called  upon,  from 
giving  iti  n&y  Statement  of  the 
doAduct  I  fdt  it  my  duty  to  pursue 
cm  the  14th  uit  When  attending 
the  faoeral  procession  of  her  late 
iftajesty^  I  (^ouldnotbutbe  greatly 
astonished  to  find  the  newspaper 
MiMtntutk  of  Ay  di&ffiifi^al  tt6m 


tbe  Barrier,  urithoat  aty  iuqaiff 
or  previooe  cotottuftication  of  Id'^ 
legtd  dMfges  dMM  oflfciallt  tMt^ 
fimedL  But  I  sdll  appesl  wi& 
osmfideMe.  to  his  maje8^'4  seMo 
of  justice,  that  he  will  grant  »y 
aplp4ication  for  Ae  itiStitatioa  of 
some  miiilary  court,  before  w1hc% 
I  may  have  an  ^pnortoail^  to  vtft<- 
dfatate  myself,  and  pfove  thoMte- 
hood  of  those  accusatioiia^  what* 
over  they  may  bOi  whichr  have  die* 
posed  his  majeaty  to  remove  Ate 
from  aa  army  iti  which  I  have 
tferted  twentyniitie  years,  and  in 
wMch  I  have  purchased  every 
comaiiisionj  With  the  exception  or 
the  junior  One^  I  await  at  Paria 
yonr  royal  highness's  answer;  but 
shall  be  ready  to  appear  before 
any  comrt  of  inquiry,  or  coora* 
martial,  at  the  earliest  notice. 

I  have  the  honour'  to  be,  yomr 
A>yal  highness's  obedient  servant^ 
Robert  Wilsov. 

PuU,  Sep.  2D,  1821. 


18, 


kL  9, 1821. 


Oct. 


PiriHMll, 


GentlameO)— *I  feel  it  to  be  my 
dttty  to  lay  before  you  the  copy  of 
a  letter,  which  I  ad<hressed  to  hia 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Yoiki 
immfedialsely  Oe  my  arrival  in  Eag^ 
land,  with  a  copy  of  his  royal 
highness's  answer. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  TCiy 
obliged  servant, 

R,  Wilson, 
To  the  lalectors  of 

South  warlr. 

ltestiil-flbs6t,M.«,lWi 

Sir, — t  have  had  the  honour  dt 
receiving  your  royal  hi^hness^ 
answer  to  my  letter  of  the  200i 
utt.,  in  which,  after  6ompIaiAinK 

Uuti  I  had  b€e(i  rMft0^«fl  l»>m  itkt 

-army 
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mny  widioiitarliearing,  and  with- 
out even  the  statement  ot  any 
charge  against  me,  t  respectfuUj 
demanded  an  investigation  of  my 
oonduct  either  hy  a  court  of  in- 
quiry or  court-martial.  His  raa« 
jesty's  ministers  have  advised 
thieir  sovereign  to  refuse  this  re- 
quest, and  I  thus  find  thyself,  after 
80  many  years  of  service,  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  punishment 
which  can  be  inflicted  upon  a 
British  officer,  without  being  tdd 
of  what  I  am  accused. 

To  defend  myself  agtunst 
charges  which,  if  they  exist  at  aU 
in  a  tangible  shape,  are  stndioilsly 
concealed  from  me,  is  evidently 
impossible.  I  can  neither  con- 
jecture tiieir  motive  nor  by  whom 
they  are  prefiBrred,  nor  on  whose 
statements,  misrepresentattoiis,  or 
ftocies.  th«y  inay  rest ;  whilst  this 
coDceaitnent  gives  a  sanction  to 
every  latitude  Of  surmise  in  which 
malice  of  folly  may  indulge. 

It  is  true  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers^  and  heard  by  rumours  in 
society,  a  tatiety  of.  things  im- 
puted to  me,  and  sug^ted  as  the 
etoundfl  of  my  dismissal ;  but  I 
declare  u{>oh  ttiy  honour,  that 
e^ery  one  of  these  allegatiotis  is 
utterly  fUlie»  and  that  iA  every 
instiltce  ^kere  the  mention  of 
names  has  enabled  me  to  trace 
those  statements  to  their  sup- 
posed sources,  their  falsdiood  has 
either  been  at  once  exposed  and 
acknowledged,  or  they  have  been 
disavowed  by  the  parties  said  to 
have  made  them. 

Those  who  have  proceeded  to 
punish  me  wiihoiit  either  trial  or 
hearing,  or  accusation,  render  it 
impossible  to  give  a  moi^e  precise 
contradiction,  until  they  shall  be 
pleased  to  inform  me  what  I  have 
done,  pr  what  has  been  whispered 
against  me. 


But  I  oooe  aorfreanestly  hmr 
seech  your  royal  highness  to  in* 
stitute,  in  whatevef  way  shall  be 
d^toed  thft  most  seafoMng^  a  H- 
gorous  investigation  of  eviiy  |iati 
of  my  conduct. 

Tow  royal  highness  i«  well 
awate,  that  before  my  dismissal  I 
was^  beyond  all  doubt,  Aabfectto 
lAurtial  law;  and  if  it  benOWslttd 
I  am  no  longer  ih  this  prddt€«* 
ment,  I  desire  to  wave  all  ofajoo^ 
tions  to  the  jurisdiction^  of  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  in  order  that  no  Ob- 
stacle may  be  interposed  to  the 
inquiry  which  I  oourt.  It  is  with 
unfeigned  reluctance  that  I  again 
presume  to  remind  your  royal- 
nighness  of  these  services  which 
you  were  formerlv  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  the  strange  situai* 
tion  in  which  I  am  now  so  unao- 
coonrtably  placed,  compels  me  to 
refer  your  royal  highness  to  your 
letter  of  the  34th  January,  1815,, 
and  the  documents  to  which  it  re- 
lates, in  further  support  of  my 
claims  to  justice^  on  the  present 
occasion.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  jour  royal  highnesses  most 
obedient  servant, 

R  Wiisb'N. 


iwnfe-vUvAi,  On!b  9$  I6N4 

Sir, — ^I  have  to  ackaowledgift 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday, urging  again  an  investiga- 
tion into  ybur  conduct,  to  which  t 
can  only  reply,  ttiat  having  laid 
vbur  former  applicaiion  before 
his  msyesty,  and  communicated 
to  you  his  msyesty^s  sentihieiitd 
upon  it,  t  do  not  consider  myself 
warranted  in  taking  any  further 
step.    I  am,  sir^  yours, 

FREDXaiCK, 

Comihaifder-in-Chiet 

Sir  t,bhm  *Wibt)h,^         .    Vd. 
..  .  ..yCnOOgle 
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No,  I.— Sir  Robert  Wtlson  to  the 
electors  of  Soutkioark^ 

Gentlemen,-— I  feel  it  to  be  my 
dutj  to  -lay  before  you  copies  of 
the  letters  which  have  passed  be- , 
tweenr  lord  viscount  Sidmouth  and 
myself;  with  an  accompanying 
memorandum  of  a  conversation/ 
with  sir. Richard  Bimie.  And  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

'  R,  Wilson. 

]8y  R^^ot^ftrMt, 
Oct«23,182L 

To  the  electors  of 
Sottthwark. 


No.  11— Sir  Robert  WUson  to  the 
lord  viscount  Sidmouth* 

18,  Regent-itrest,  Oct.  19, 1821* 
My  lord, — Having  seen  a  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers,  authen- 
ticated by  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Thomas  iulion,  clerk  to*  the  ma. 
gistrates  of  the  Kensington  Divi-^ 
sio'n  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  sir  R. 
Bimie,  one  of  the  said  magis- 
tratiss,  did,  at «  general  meeting 
of  justices,  held  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1821,  at  the  Hammer- 
smith coffee-house,*  deetare  that 
information  had  been  given. to 
him,  at  Bow-street,  upon  oath, 
that  a  meeting  had  been  held  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Youde,  at  which 
the  plan  of  interruption  to  her  late 
majesty's  funeral  was  concerted, 
and  that  I  had  attended  the  meet- 
ing, I  have  to  request  that  your  . 
loraship  will  be  pleased  to  direct 
a  copy  of  such  information  upon 
o&th  to  be  delivered  to  me,  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  institute  u  piro- 
sacutiion  for  perjury  against  the 
pcfiMHi  so  swearing.    I  have  the 


honour  to  be,  your  lordship's  obe- 
dient  servant,        -R.  WiXsok. 
To  the  lord  viscount 
Sidmouth. 

No.  ni.— Me  lord  viscount  Sid- 
fnouth  to  sir  Robert  Wilson. 
WhitehaU,  Oct  19,  1821. 
Sir,— I    httve  <to  acknowledge 
the  .receipt  of  your  letteic  of  this 
day,  referring  to  a  statement  in 
the  newspaper's,  that  sir  Richard 
Bimie  had  decliured  at  a  general  j 
meeting  of  magistrates,'  that  infor- 
mation had  been  given  him,  on  • 
oath,  that  you  had  attended  a  cer- 
tain meeting,  at  which  the  pAaa  • 
for  interrupting  her  (ato  majesty's 
funeral  was  concerted ;  -  and  re* 
questing  me  to  .direct  a  copy  of 
such  information  upon  oath  to  be 
delivered  to  you,  that  you  .might 
be  enabled  to  prosecuto  the  in- 
formant for  p^ury.    In  reply  to 
this  request,  I  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  any  snch  infixrmfi- 
tion  does  exist  in  the  hands  of  a 
magistrate,  )t  does  not  84)pear  to 
me  that  I  am  the  proper  channel 
through  which  an  application  for 
its  production  should   be  mad^ 
I  have  tb^  honour  to  be,  your  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

SlDMOUTU. 

To  sir  Robert  Wilson. 

No.  IV.— .M»«/e  of 
tion  between  sir  n, 
sir  R,  Bimie, 

On  the  receipt  of  lord  Sid-  ' 
mouth's  letter,  sir  R.  Wilson  a4;-  * 
dressed  a  letter  to  sir  R.  Bimie 
for  a  copy  of  the  deposition  on 
oath,  assigning  also  the  motive  of 
the  request. 

The  letter  was  sent  on  the  20th.  * 
On  the  22nd,  sir  R.  Bimie  sent  a. 
note  to  sir  R.  Wilsoui  stating  he .' 
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Idid  -Iweii.abseilt  attendihg  tbe 
Ameral  of  a  friend  in  the  couatry, 
and '  requesting  sir  R.»  Wilson  to 
call  upon  him,  when  be  would 
give  mm  the  information  he  re- 
quired. 

,  Sir  R.  Wilson  having  waited  on 
air  R.  Bimie  the  same  day,  with 
•Mr.  Wm.  Lambton,  and  renewed 
his  demand  for  a  copy  of  the  in* 
formation  on  oath,  sir.  Richard  in- 
formed sir  Robert  Wilson  .'*  that 
no  information  in  writing  had  been 
jtaken:  that  the  information  was  a 
verbal  one,  founded  upon  a  report 
at  the  Freemason's  tavern  of  a 
meeting  having  been  held  at  Ham- 
jDoersmith,  at  which  an  officer*  had 
•been  present;  but  that,  on  the 
jexamination  of  the  tavern-keeper 
at  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Youde,  all 
the  magistrates  were  satisfied  sir 
R,  Wilson  had  never  been  in  the 
house."* 

R.  WiLSOV.    . 

.  No.  V. — (Second  Series^^No  I.) 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  lord  viscount 
Sidmouth. 
18,  Regent-itreet,  Oct.  22, 1821* 
My  lord,— Having  received  in- 
formation that  a  deposition  upon 
oath  exists. in  the  home  depart- 
ment of  my.  havii^  been  seen,  on 
Juesday  the  14th  of  August,  on 
boi^eback,  with  a  porter  pot  in 
my  hand,  encouraging  the  popu- 
lace to  pull  up  the  pavement,  and 
oppose  impediments  to  the.  funeral 
procession  of  her  late  majesty,  I 
tiave  the  honour  to  request  your 
lordship  will  be  pleased  to  direct 
jEt  copy  of  such  deposition  to  be 
(delivered  to  me,  that  I  may  iosti- 
^te  a.  prosecution  for  peijury 
against  tae.  person  so  swearing. 


I  have  the  honovf  .to  be«  your 
lordship's  most  obedieat  ihumbl^ 
servant,  R.  WiLsoir*  • 

To  the  ioid  viscount 
Sidmouth. 

No.  VI.— (Second  series — No.  U.) 

The  lord  viscount  Sidmouth  to  sit 
Robert  fFilson. 
Whitehall,  October  23, 1821.  * 
Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  yester- 
day's date,  m  which  you  state  that 
you  have  received  infornatipa 
that  a  deposition  upon  oath  exists 
in  the  home  office,  of  your  having 
been  seen  on  horseback,  on  Tuesr 
day  the  14th  of  August,  with  a 
porter  pot  in  your  hanc),  .en- 
couraging the  populace  to  pull  up 
the  pavement,  and  oppose  impe- 
diments to  the  funeral  procession 
of  her  late  majesty;  and  you 
therefore  request  that  I  will  direct 
a  copy  of  such  deposition  to  be 
delivered  to  you,  that  you  may  in- 
stitute a  prosecution  against  the 
person  so  swearing,  for  perjury; 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  in  reply,  that  I  should  not 
think  myself  justified.in  giving  the 
directions  for  which  you  have  ap^- 
plied.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  ser* 
vant,  SIDMOUT^. 

To  sir  Robert  Wilson. 

UEa     majesty's,   protest     At 

GAINST     THE     .  DECISIOK      Of 
THE   PaiVY. COUNCIL. 

Carolike  R«< 
To  the  king's  most  excellent  ma- 

iesty. 
The  protest  and  remonstrance  ef 

CarpUiu  Queen  of  QreaJt  Rriimn 

and  Ireland. 


^  Thto  above  minute  wm  ihowii  to  nr  R.  Biraie^^snd  rMeiv«d  bit  Mndion. 
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lAeased  to  refer  to  your  pnrf 
cooacii'  thfi  queen^s  memorial^ 
claiming  aB  of  ngbt  to  celebrate 
the  ceremony  of  ber  coronation 
on  the  19th  day  of  July,  being  the 
^%  appointed  m  the  celebration 
4lf  Your  majesty's  royal  coronation, 
and  lord  Tiscount  Sidmouth,  one 
of  your  majesty's  princq>al  secre- 
taries of  state,  having  oommuni- 
catted  to  the  queen  the  jud^ent 
pronounced  agaii^t  her  majesty's 
daim;  in  order  to  preserve  her 
i\iat  rights,  and  those  of  her  suc- 
cessors, and  to  prevent  the  said 
niniite  being  in  after-times  refer- 
red to  as  deriving  validity  from  her 
majesty's  supposed  acquiescence 
in  the  determmation  therein  ex- 
wressed,  the  queen  feels  it  to  be 
ner  t>ounden  duty  to  enter  her 
most  deliberate  and  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  said  determina- 
tion ;  and  to  affirm  and  maintain^ 
that  by  the  laws,  usaffes^  and 
customs  of  this  realm,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  queen  consort 
ought  of  right  to  be  crowned  at 
th6  same  time  yfith  the  king'? 
miyesty. 

In  support  of  this  claim  of  right 
ber  majesty's  law  officers  have 

K>ved  before  the  said  council^ 
m  the  most  ancient  and  autjben- 
tid  records,  that  queens  consort  of 
this  realm  have,  from  time  imme- 
mori^,  partipipated  i^  the  cere- 
pony  of  the  coronation  >rith^t,^eir 
royal  husbands.  The  few  .excjep- 
tions  thai  occur  demonstrate,  from 
the  peculiar  cipcumatances  in 
i^ich  t^ey  originated,  that  die 
right  itself  was  never  questioned^ 
Aou^  ^e  exercise  of  it  was 
imn  Beeeastty  auapended,  or  from 
motives  of  policy  dedined. 

Her  jp^ajesty  h»s  b^en  taughjt 
IP  1|dBlefve  that  the  most^vsiluable 


laws  of  this  eomitry  depend  vLfcmiy 
and  derive  their  authority  frooi, 
custom;  that  your  m^esty's  royal 
prerogatives  stand  upon  me  sama 
oasis;  the  autiiority  of  andeot 
usage  cannot  therefore  bevejectefl 
srithout  shaking  that  foundation 
upon  which  the  most  important 
rights  and  institntirais  of  the  comi- 

3r  depend.  Your  majesty's  coan- 
,  however,  without  controverting 
any  of  the  facts  or  reasons  upon 
which  the  daim  made  on  the  part 
of  htf  majesty  has  been  supported; 
have  expressed  a  judgment  in  op- 
position to  the  existence  of  such 
right.  But  the  queen  can  place 
no  confidence  in  that  judgment, 
when  she  recollects  that  the  prin- 
dpal  individuals  by  whom  it  has 
been  pronounced  were  formeriy 
her  successful  defenders ;  tiiat 
their  opinions  have  waved  with 
their  interest,  and  that  they  have 
since  become  the  most  active  and 

Kwerful  of  her  persecutors :  still 
»  can  she  confide  in  it, 
when  her  majesty  cdls  to  min4 
that  the  leading  mefnbers  of  that 
council,  when  m  the  service  of 
your  majesty's  royal  father,  je- 
ported  in  the  most  solemn  form^ 
tiiat  documents  reflecting  upon 
her  majesty  were  satisfactorily 
disproved  as  to  the  most  impor- 
tant parts,  and  th^it  the  remainder 
was  undeserving  of  crediit  Un; 
^er  this  dedared  conviction,  they 
strongly  recommended  to  your  ma- 
jesty's royal  frtther  to  bestow  hii 
frivour  upoii  the  queen,  then  prin* 
cess  ofWales,  thou^  in  opposition 
to  your  majesty's  declarea  wishes. 
But  when  your  mqesty  had  as- 
sunned  the  kingly  power,  thes^ 
same  advisers,  in  another  minut^ 
of  council,  recanted,  their  formef 
ju^gment^  and  refj^f^  P^  ^^ 
'  adopted  these  very^simne  documents 
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m  $>  MtfiMtten  pf  one  of  your 
m^ij'ik  lunhoKt  aieas«rQ0  i»- 
V9jr4#  the  djiiees-^the  aesanJioa 

ate  and  omj  diiU. 

Tbe  ^ttCMi,  like  your  majesty, 
ddtcended  fiN>ia  a  ioDg  race  of 
lungs*  was  the  daugjbier  of  a  lo^ 
.▼fireign  bouse  conoeeted  by  the 
4»es  of  blood  with  the  most  illuft- 
Irioiis  fiEunilies  in  Europe^  and  her 
fM)i  iMequal  alUeaoe  with  your 
Wiyfisty  was  formed  in  full  con&- 
dence  dMithe  bith  of  the  king 
find  the  people  was  equftllj 
niedged  to  secnre  to  her  all  those 
JboDOurs  and  rights  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  h&c  royal  pcedei' 
oessors. 

In  that.allianfie  her  majesty  be* 
lieved  that  she  exchanged  the 
pcotection  of  her  family  for  tha( 
i>f  aroyalhndiaadand  that^ofa 
free  and  noble-minded  nation. 
£cQm  yjQ lur  majesty,  tihe  cpieen  has 
experienced  only  the  bitter  disap^- 
pOBitmeat  of  eMoy  faope«he  liad 
lodaiged.  In  the  attachment  ef 
the  people  she  has  fiumd  tha( 
foweifiil  and  decided  protection 
which  has  ever  been  her  stenBuiy 
ernqoport  and  her  unfailing  consoiar 
jtittL:  fi«bmission;from  a  subject^ 
to  iajoi^es  x>f  a  private  nauire 
tnay  be  matter  of  eoLpedieace*^ 
tern  a  «ife  k.may  be  matter  of 
fiiaeesaity-4;|ntit  never  oan  be  tM 
d^Mf,  of  a  qneen  <o  aeyiiesce  in 
the  infringement  jot  those  yigtts 
w)Adkk  bdong  to  her.constitutional 
ckavaeter. 

Xhe  queen  :does  therefore  re- 

Cat  her  most  solemn  and  deli- 
rate  protest  against  the  deoi- 
sion  of  tbe  said  council^  consider- 
ing it  only  as  the  sequel  of  that 
course  of  persecution  under  which 
her  majesty  lias  so  long  and  so 
•STerely  suffered,  and  which  de« 


eifimiy  if  it  is  t*  foniish  l^_ 

for  future  times,  ean  have  no  othtt' 
effiaet  than  to  fortify  opemsiion 
-with  she  fidsmsaf  lav,  ana  to  givft 
to  injasUce  the  a^netion  of  antho- 
aty.  The  ^oteetion  of  tbesttbi- 
je(^  from  She  bighesS  to  ^he  leaa- 
est,  it  is  not  only  thelme  but  tbe 
onlv  legitimate  obfect  of  idl  pojrer ; 
and  no  G^a  of  power  ean  be  legits- 
snato  which  is  not  founded  on 
those  principles  of  eternal  jastiosv 
without  which  law  is  bat  the  mask 
of  tyranny,  and  power  the  instra^ 
jnent  of  despotism.  > 
Queen's  house,  July  17. 


RSPORT  OW  TUB  COMMiSSIOirr 
;PRS  APPOrKTJ^O  BY  H»  ICAr 
JBSTY  TO  CON^10BR  THJ| 
19VBJBCT  OV  WBI^HTS  ^D 
'jfBASJi;ilB3. 

May  it  please  your  Mi^esty,    . 

We,  the  o«mai^AK>iiers  ^ 
ftoiated  by  your  m^^esty  for  thi^ 
lawpose  ftf  eoasidmag  tb^e  aabr 
jeot  of  weights  and  m^^suves^ 
baire  uow  ccuEopleted  the  eiQftmpnar 
4ioa  of  ike  atandariis  wU^h  w» 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  oamr 
fare.  The  measiwcHpents  which 
4ee  hare  Jatoly  perfpnaed  vfpm 
ihe  appsraftne  employed  by  thfi 
late  air  George  ^huickbiNvb 
£«el9n,b«ce. enabled  (US  to  d^ter^ 
laine  with  suftcient  preoision  tht 
meight  of  a  ^ven  Mk  .of  watoK» 
with  a  view  to  the  jfabiftg  d«  mag^ 
nitttde  <of  the  stoodard  <tf  wei|^| 
4ftuMt  of  length  being  already  der 
tosmined  by  the  ei^peijpieaU  ror 
fated  in  our  fofopaer  refierts:  and 
we  have  found  by  tiie  compNttar* 
tkms,  adbifih  wiU  be  .dstfiilad  if 
the  appendix,  that  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  mch  of  distilled  water,  at 
62  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  is  252,72 
grains  of  the  parliamentary  stand- 

ard 
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wd  pound  of  1758;  supporing  it 
to  be  -weighed  in  a  yacuam. 
.'  Webeg  leave. therefore  finally 
lo  recommend,'  with  all  humilitf , 
•to  your  majeaty,  the  adoption  of 
wthe  legulaiionB  and  modifications 
^Qggested  in  our  former  reports, 
which  are  principally  these :    . 
:    1.    That     the    jparliamcntary 
standard  yard,  made  by  Bird  in 
.1760,  be  henceforward  considered 
MM  the  authentic  legal  standard  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  that  it 
he  identified  by  declaring   that 
39,1393  inches  of  this  standard, 
at  theiemperature  of  62°  of  Fah- 
renheit, have  been  found  equal  to 
the  length   of  a  pendulum  sup- 
posed to  vibrate  seconds  in  Loi>- 
tlon,  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
in  a  vacuum* 

*  2,  That  the  parliamentary 
standard  Troy  pound,  according 
to  jhe  twopdUnd  weight  made  in 
1768',  rertwn  unaltered;  and  that 
7000  Troy  grains  be  declared  to 
constitute  an  Avoirdupois  pound ; 
die  ^cubic  inch  of  distilled  water 
being  found  to  weigh  at  62  deg, 
in  a  vacuum,  252.72  parliamen- 
tary grains. 

i  3.  That  the  ale  and  com  gallon 
bfe  restored  to  their  original  equa- 
lity, by  taking,  for  the  statutable 
common  gallon  of  the  British  em- 
pire, a  mean  value,  such,  that  a 
gallon -'of  common  water  may 
4Feigh  iO  pounds  avoirdupois  in 
•ordinary  circumstances,  its  con- 
tent being  nearly  277^  cubic 
inches;  and  that  correct  stand- 
iffds  of  this  imperial  gallon,  and 
of  the  bushel,  peck,  quart,  and 
pint,  derived  from  it,  and  of  their 
parts,  be  procured  without  delay 


-fiMT  the  exchequer,  and  fot  %uA 
other  offices  in  your  maiesty^s 
dominions  as  may  be  judged  most 
convenient  for  the  ready  use  of 
your  majesty'ssubjects, 
.  4.  Whether  any  further  legis- 
lative enactments  are  required, 
for  enforcing  a  unifortmty  of  prac- 
tice tluroughout  the  British  empiie, 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  compe- 
tent to  determine:  but  it  app^M 
to  us  that  nothing  would  be  more 
^sondncive  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  than  to  increase,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  facilitv  of  a  ready 
recurrence  to  the  legal  standards; 
whidi  we  apprehend  to  be  in  A 
great  measure  attainable  fay  the 
means  that  we  have  recommended. 
It  would  t^o,  in  all  probability,  be 
of  advantage  to  give  a  greater  de- 
gree of.  publicity  to  the  appendix 
of  our  last  reportC  containing  a 
comparison  of  the  cnstomaty 
measures  employed  throughout 
the  country* 

5.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
further  services  remain  for  ns  to 
perform,  in  the  execution  of  the 
commands  laid  upon  us. by  your 
majesty's,  commission:  but  .if  any 
superintendence  of  the  regoiations 
to  be  adopted,  were  thought  ne. 
cessary,  we  should  still  be  ready 
to  undertake,  such  inspections 
and  examinations  as  might  be  re- 
quired for  .the  complete  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  in  question* 

(Signed),  georob  clbrk^ 

DAVIES  OILBSRT. 
W.  H*  WOLLASTOK. 
..  '  THOMAS  young; 

HBNRY  KATSR;      * 

London,  March  31, 182K 
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RETROSPECT  and  SELECTIONS 


RELATIVE   TO 


LITERATURE,  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTES  AND  CHARACTERS- 

IF  that  course  of  reading  were  generally  adopted,  which  is  best 
calculated  to  impart  substantial  instruction —if  there  existed  as 
much  solicitude  to  acquire  instruction,  as  there  evidently  is  to  obtain 
amusement,  this  department  of  literature  would  be  much  more  occu- 
pied than  it  is  at  present ;  although  we  cannot  help  congratulating 
our  fellow-countrymen  that  it  is  every  year  exciting  an  increased 
attention.  Owing  to  the  direct  tendency  of  voyages  and  travels  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  which  is  incident  to  every  human  mind,  these 
continue  to  retain  their  ascendancy  in  public  estimation:  nor,  indeed, 
are  they  merely  amusing,  they  are  abundantly  instructive.  Still  the 
instruction  communicated  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  comparable 
to  that,  which  well  composed  biography  is  adapted  to  impart  The 
adventurous  explorer  brings  to  light  new  regions  and  tracts  of  sea  or 
land — he  leads  you  palpitating  with  fear,  or  triumphing  in  discovery, 
over  lofty  mountains,  along  trackless  desarts,  untrodden  forests,  hidden 
▼allies,  and  by  ''  rivers  unknown  to  song;"  and  in  addition  to  the 
stores  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  his  efforts  accumulate,  he 
furnishes  you  with  the  means  of  tracing  the  local  peculiarities  of 
new  society,  and  assists  to  a  certain  degree  in  forming  a  conect 
estimate  of  man,  in  the  various  gradations  of  savage,  civilized,  and 
refined  existence  :-^but  it  is  the  business  of  the  biographer  to  assume 
a  higher  tone,  to  excite  more  elevated  emotions,  to  communicate 
more  expansive  views,  to  make  man  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
himself,  the  habitudes  and  character  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
whole  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  In  proportion  as  instruc- 
tion is  diffused,  and  general,  it  becomes  less  impressive  and  less 
permanently  useful;  it  is  concentration  that  gives  its  force:  and 
hence  the  knowledge  of  our  species,  which  i»  implanted  by  the  mode  of 

A  2  biography, 
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biography,  by  selecting  and  individualizing  the  subject,  is  of  the  highest 
practical  utility.  On  this  account  especially  we  cannot  cease  to  desire 
that  this  kind  of  literature,  in  which,  indeed,  the  useful  is  predo- 
roiiient,  but  which  still  eminently  combines  both  the  utile  and  the 
duke,  might  be  more  assiduously  cultivated  and  more  extensively 
regarded.  Before  noticing  particular  works  in  this  department, 
we  shall  present  our  readers  with  an  interesting  and  affecting  piece 
of  biography,  extracted  from  the  Literary  Gazette, 


1. — Biographical  sketch  of  C.  A, 
St  at  hard,  esq,  F,A,S, 

Charles  Alfred  Stothard  was  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Thomas 
Stothard,  esq.  R.  A. :  he  was  born 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1787.  At  an 
early  age  he  exhibited  a  strong 
propensity  for  study,  and  a  genius 
for  drawing.  The  latter  was  more 
particularly  developed  in  various 
clever  miniature  scenes,  which  he 
executed  for  his  school-boy  model 
of  a  stage.  On  leaving  school  he 
entered,  by  his  own  wish,  as  stu- 
dent in  the  royal  academy,  where 
he  soon  attracted  notice  for  the 
chaste  feeling  and  accuracy  with 
which  he  drew  from  the  antique 
sculptures.  In  the  year  1802,  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Bur- 
leigh, the  seat  of  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  the  stair-case  of  which, 
the  latter  was  employed  in  deco- 
rating by  his  masterly  pencil.  Mr. 
Stothard,  sen.,  suggested  to  his 
'Son  that  he  might  nil  up  his  time 
by  making  drawings  from  the 
monuments  in  the  neighbouring 
churches,  as  useful  authorities  in 
designing  costume:  this  circum- 
stance gave  the  first  bias  of  Mr. 
C.  Stothard's  mind  towards  the 
subject  which  became  afterwards 
his  pursuit.  In  1 808  he  received 
his  ticket  as  student  in  the  life 
academy,  and  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  become  an  historical 
painter.  A  subsequent  occurrence, 
however,  changed  this  determina- 


tion. In  the  following  year  he 
contracted  a  close  intimacy  with 
the  brother  of  his  present  widow, 
to  whom  also  he  became  shortly 
after  strongly  attached;  fearing, 
that  as  an  historical  painter,  he 
might  not  acquire  sufficient  pecu- 
niary independence  to  enable  him 
prudently  to  become  a  married 
man,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  at- 
tention exclusively  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  our  national  antiquities, 
more  particularly  in  a  path  which 
had  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly 
explored — the  delineation  of  the 
sculptured  effigies  erected  in  our 
churches  as  memorials  for  the 
dead.  Gough,  it  is  true,  had 
compiled  a  work  of  considerable 
labour  and  merit  on  the  subject, 
but  the  engravings  which  accom- 
panied it,  formed  a  secondary  ob- 
ject, and  could,  by  no  means,  be 
depended  on  for  accuracy,  or  af- 
ford a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
minutiffi  of  ancient  costume.  In 
the  year  1810,  Mr.Charles  Stothard 
painted  a  spirited  picture,  repre- 
senting the  murder  of  Richard  II., 
at  Pomfret  castle,  in  which  the  cos- 
tume of  the  time  was  strictly  ad- 
hered to :  the  portrait  of  the  mo- 
narch was  taken  from  his  effigy  in 
Westminster  abbey.  This  picture 
was  exhibited  at  Somerset-place, 
in  1811.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  first  number  of  the 
monumental  effigies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  objects  of  which  under- 
taking he  detailed  in  the  adver- 
tisement 
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tisement  which  accompanied  the 
publication.  These  were  to  afford 
the  historical  painter  si  complete 
knowledge  of  the  costume  adopt- 
ed in  England,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod of  history,  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth;  to  illustrate,  at 
the  same  time,  history  and  bio- 
graphy ;  and  lastly,  to  assist  the 
stage  in  selecting  its  costume  with 
propriety,  for  the  plays  of  our 
great  dramatic  bard.  In  reference 
to  his  plan  of  prosecuting  his 
work,  Mr.  C.  Stothard  liberally 
acknowledged  that  he  owed  the 
determination  of  executing  the 
etchings  with  his  own  hand,  to 
having  seen  a  few  unpublished 
etchings  by  the  Rev.  T.  Kerrick, 
of  Cambridge,  from  monuments  in 
the  Dominicans  and  other  churches 
in  Paris,  "  which  claim,"  he  adds, 
'*  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
bestowed."  For  the  subsequent 
friendship'of  Mr.  Kerrick,  and  his 
candid  criticism  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  Mr.  C.  Stothard,  on  all 
occasions,  expressed  himself  much 
indebted.  The  talents  of  Mr.  C. 
Stothard,  as  an  artist,  and  the 
depth  and  accuracy  of  his  research 
in  the  objects  connected  with  his 
pursuit,  soon  obtained  for  him  a 
distinguished  reputation  as  an  an- 
tiquary ;*  and  the  acquaintance  of 
characters,  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing and  respectability.  Among 
these  were  the  late  sir  Joseph 
Banks  (who  highly  appreciated 
him)  and  Mr.  Samuel  Lysons,  the 
author  of  the  Magna  Britannia, 
who  esteemed  him  as  a  friend. 
Mr.  Lysons  employed  him  to 
make  drawings,  illustrative  of  his 
work ;  for  which  purpose,  in  the 


summer  of  1815,  Mr.  C.  Stothard 
made  a  journey  northward,  as  far 
as  the  Picts  wail,  adding  to  his 
portfolio  many  drawings  for  the 
Magna  Britannia,  monumental 
subjects  for  himself,  and  a  number 
of  little  sketches,  in  the  most  de- 
licate and  peculiar  manner,  of  the 
country  through  which  he  passed. 
During  this  absence  from  London 
Mr. Lysons  gave  him  a  strong  proof 
of  his  esteem  and  regard,  by  ob- 
taining for  him,  unsolicited,  the 
honourable  post  of  historical 
draughtsman  to  the  society  of 
antiquaries.  In  1816  he  was  de- 
puted by  that  body  to  commence 
his  elaborate  and  faithful  drawings 
from  the  famous  tapestry  deposited 
at  Bayeux.  During  his  absence 
in  France  he  visited  Chinon,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Fon- 
tevraud,  discovered  those  interest- 
ing e£Bgies  of  the  race  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  the  existence  of  which^ 
after  the  revolutionary  devasta- 
tion, had  become  doubtful:  the 
following  account  of  this  matter  is 
extracted  from  Mrs.  C.  Stothard's 
letters  from  Normandy  and  Bri- 
tanny,  lately  published : — ^  When 
Mr.  Stothard  first  visited  France, 
during  the  summer  of  1816,  he 
came  direct  to  Fontevraud,  to 
ascertain  if  the  effigies  of  our 
early  kings,  who  were  buried 
there,  yet  existed:  subjects  so 
interesting  to  English  history, 
were  worthy  of  the  inquiry.  He 
found  the  abbey  converted  into 
a  prison,  and  discovered  in  a  cel- 
lar belonging  to  it,  the  effigies  of 
Henry  the  second,  and  his  queen 
Eleanor  of  Guienne,  Richard  the 
first,  and  Isabella  of  Angouleme, 


•  A  mott  cODsmcuons  instance  of  hia  acumen  was  exhibited  in  the  discovery  of  the 
origin  of  the  collar  of  S.  S.,  which  Caniden  had  wildly  conjectured,  was  derived  from 
t)ulpitius  Se?erus,  a  learned  lawyer. 
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the  queen  of  John.  The  chapel 
where  the  figures  were  placed  be- 
fore the  revolution  had  been  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  these  va- 
luable effigies,  then  removed  to 
the  cellar,  were  subject  to  con- 
tinual mutilation  from  the  prison- 
ers, who  came  twice  in  every  day 
to  draw  water  from  a  well.  It 
appeared  they  had  sustained  some 
recent  injury,  as  Mr.  S,  found  se- 
veral broken  fragments  scattered 
around.  He  made  drawings  of 
the  figures;  and  upon  his  return 
to  England,  represented  to  our 
government  the  propriety  of  se- 
curing such  interesting  memorials 
from  farther  destruction.  It  was 
deemed  advisable,  if  such  a  plan 
could  be  accomplished,  to  gain 
possession  of  them,  that  they 
might  be  placed,  with  the  rest  of 
our  royal  effigies,  in  Westminster 
abbey.' 

Mrs.  Stothard proceeds  to  state, 
that  the  application  failed;  but, 
that  it  had,  notwithstanding,  the 
good  efiect  of  preserving  these  re- 
mains from  total  destruction.  At 
the  same  period  Mr.  Stothard  vi- 
sited the  abbey  of  L'Espan,  near 
Mans,  in  search  of  the  effigy  of 
Berengaria,  queen  of  Richard  the 
first;  he  found  the  abbey  church 
converted  into  a  bam,  and  the 
object  of  his  inquiry  in  a  mutilated 
state,  concealed  under  a  quantity 
of  wheat.  At  Mans  he  discovered 
the  beautiful  enamelled  tablet,  re- 
presenting Geoffirey  Plantagenet, 
at  once,  the  earliest  instance  of 
what  is  termed  a  sepulchral  cross, 
and  of  armorial  bearings,  depicted 
decidedly  as  such.  In  1817  he 
made  a  second  journey  to  Bayeux, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his 


drawings  from  the  tapestry.  In 
February  1818  he  married  the 
young  lady  to  whom  he  had  so 
long  been  attached,  the  only 
daughter  of  John  Kempe,  esq.  of 
the  New  Kent  Road,  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Kempes,  formerly  of  Clantigfa, 
near  Wye,  in  Kent,  and  aflerwards 
of  Cornwall.  In  July  following 
this  lady  accompanied  him  in  his 
third  expedition  to  France,  which 
he  made  with  a  view  of  com- 
pleting the  drawings  from  the  ta- 
pestry at  Bayeux.*  His  task  be- 
mg  accomplished  he  proceeded 
with  Mrs.  Stothard  on  a  tour  of 
investigation  through  Normandy, 
and  more  particularly  Britanny. 
In  order  to  render  their  families 
participators,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  pleasures  of  their  journey, 
Mrs.Stothard  addressed  to  her  mo- 
ther, Mrs.  Kempe,  a  particular 
detail  of  it,  in  a  series  of  letters, 
which  her  husband  illustrated  by 
various  beautiful  drawings  of  the 
views,  costume,  architectural  an- 
tiquities, &c.  that  they  thought 
worthy  of  notice  in  their  route. 

On  their  return  to  England  the 
publication  of  these  materials  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Mrs. 
Stothard's  brother.  Messrs.  Long- 
man and  company  undertook  it  in 
a  liberal  manner;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1820,  they  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "  Letters  written 
during  a  tour  through  Normandy, 
Britanny,  and  other  parts  of 
France,  in  1818."  In  1819,  Mr. 
C.  Stothard  laid  before  the  society 
of  antimiaries  the  complete  series 
of  his  orawings  from  the  tapestry, 
and  a  paper  highly  honourable  to 
his   discrimination,  In  which  he 


•  Engrayinp,  fiuthfiilly  coloured  after  tbest  drawings,  are  now  publishing  by  the 
tociety  of  ahtiquaries. 

proved. 
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proTed»  from  iBternai  evidence, 
that  the  tapestry  was  co-eval  with 
the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  conquest,  to  which  tradi- 
tion had  assigned  it;  satisfactorily 
refuting  the  assertions  of  the  Abbe 
de  la  Rue.  This  little  treatise 
was  printed  in  the  Arch«eologia. 
On  the  2nd  of  July,  Mr.  Stothard 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society 
of  antiquaries,  witjiout  one  dissen- 
tient vote.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  he  made  a  series  of  ex- 
quisitely finished  drawings  for 
the  society,  .  from  the  paintings 
then  lately  discovered  on  the  walls 
of  the  painted  chamber.*  Fear- 
lessly ardent  in  his  pursuit  he 
took  his  stand  on  the  highest  and 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  scaf- 
fold, erected  for  the  repairs,  and, 
on  one  occasion  there,  narrowly 
escaped  the  sad  fate  which  after- 
wards befel  him. 

He  was  preparing,  just  before 
his  deaths  the  materials  for  a  pa- 
per addressed  to  the  society  of 
antiquaries,  concerning  the  age 
of  these  curious  decorations.  In 
September,  1820,  he  made  a  tour 
to  the  Netherlands,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mrs.  C.  Stothard's  health, 
and  illustrated  her  yet  unpublished 
account  of  that  journey  with  some 
of  the  finest  drawings  of  local 
scenery  and  architecture  that  his' 
pencil  had  produced.  About  tw'o 
months  since,  he  published  No. 
9  of  his  Monumental  Effigies, 
with  splendid  vignette  illustra- 
tions, heraldic  and  architectural. 
He  prepared  No.  10  for  publica- 
tion,' and  finished  a  large  plate  of 
the  royal  effigies  at  Fontevraud, 
coloured  after  the  original  monu- 
ments, and  another,  of  Geofirey 


Ptuatagenet,  coloured  as  a  fac- 
simile of  the  enamelled  tablet  be- 
fore mentioned ;  these,  from  the 
great  expense  incurred  in  the  co- 
louring, were  to  be  published  for 
collectors,  separatdy  from  his 
work.  Being  solicited  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Lysons  to  make  some 
drawings  for  the  continuation  of 
his  brother's  account  of  Devon- 
shire, collected  for  the  Magna 
Britannia,  on  the  1 6th  of  May 
last,  he  quitted  his  affectionatje 
and  pregnant  wife,  at  her  father^s 
house,  where  they  resided^  never 
to  meet  her  more,  on  this  side 
that  bourn  "  whence  no  traveller 
returns.''  He  traversed  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Devonshire  on 
foot,  exploring  the  churches  in 
his  way,  and  making  sketches  of 
the  country,  according  to  his 
practice,  as  he  proceeded.  He 
arrived  at  Bere  Ferrers,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  May,  after 
attendmg  divine  service,  address- 
ed the  vicar  of  that  place,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hobart,  for  permis- 
sion to  draw  the  stained  glass  in 
the  east  window  of  the  church  for 
Mr.  Daniel  Lysons.  Preposses- 
sed, as  Mr.  Hobart  says  he  was 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Stothard,  by  his 
manner,  he  received  htm  with 
marked  attention,  and  insisted 
that,  during  his  stay  at  Bere,  he 
should  partake  of  the  hospitalities 
of  his  house  and  table.  On  the 
following  Monday,  the  28th  of 
May,Mr.  Stothard  began,by  means 
of  a  ladder,  to  make  tracings  from 
the  fragments  of  stained  glass  re- 
maining ii^  the  window;  among 
these  was  a  portrait  of  the  founder 
of  the  church.  Elevated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar,  just  above 


*  In  these  drawings  he^  exhibited  his  ingenious  reeovery  of  the  long-lostart  of  ninng 
gold,  as  embossed,  on  the  surfiMse  of  the  materiiJ)  a  mode  which  eoiitrihntes  so  much  to 
the  rich  splendour  of  the  iUnminatiwi  M8S. 

^         T    the 
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the  tables  containing  the  creed 
and  the  decalogue,  the  step  of  the 
ladder — dreadful  to  relate-— gave 
way ! — He  fell,  and  in  the  effort 
to  save  himself,  probably  turned 
round;  his  head,  a»  is  conjec- 
tured, came  in  contact  witl^  the 
monument  of.  a  knight  in  the 
chancel,  and  he  was,  in  all  pro- 
babilityj»  killed  on  the  spot,  by  a 
concussion  of  the  brain.  The 
time  of  his  fall  is  not  precisely 
known,  as  he  was  alone  in  the 
church ;  but,  from  the  state  of  the 
drawing  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, it  is  imagined  to  have  oc- 
curred between  three  and  four 
o'clock.  It  is  not  true,  as  reported, 
that  his  watch  stopped  at  the  mo- 
ment from  the  shock.  Singular 
to  observe,  he  received  his  death- 
blow from  one  of  those  very  effi- 
gies that  had  so  long  been  the 
subject  of  his  pencil.  The  most 
humane  and  respectful  attention 
was  paid  to  his  remams  by  tbe 


worthy  Mr.  Hobart.  His  aged 
father  who  had  lost,  many  years 
before,  his  eldest  son  by  an  acci- 
dent equally  terrible  and  sudden, 
repaired  to  the  spot,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  and  on  the  4th  of 
June,  followed,  for  the  second 
time,  the  pride  of  his  hea^  and 
of  his  hopes  to  a  premature  grave. 
Thus  perished,  in  the  vigour  of 
life  ana  health — amid  the  bright- 
est prospects  of  worldly  success 
and  honours — in  the  most  unin- 
terrupted state  of  conjugal  happi- 
ness, this  excellent  young  man, 
and  zealous  antiquary.  The  emi- 
nence of  his  talents  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  his  virtues.  The  pen 
which  compiles  this  hasty  memoir, 
is  paralyzed  as  it  inscribes  this 
tale  of  accumulated  woe ;  it  can 
add  no  more  than  the  humble  tri- 
bute which,  with  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  truth,  and  a  profound  love 
and  veneration  for  his  memory,  it 
has  contributed  to  his  tomb. 


Sacred  to  the  memory 

(Dear  to  every  friend  who  knew  him) 

Of  CHARLES  ALFRED  STOTHARD, 

Historical  Draughtsman,  and  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; 

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Thomas  Stothard,  Esq.  R.  A. 

While  pursuing  his  professional  researches  in  the  adjoining  church, 

'    he  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  fall,  on  the  28th  of  May,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord,  1821,  in  the  34 th  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  laborious  investigator  of  the  Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

<«nd  other  Historical  Vestiges  of  this  Kingdom,  which  he 

illustrated  by  his  faithful  and  elegant  pencil, 

He  was  pre-eminent; 

As  a  man,  though  gifted  with  the  most  solid  ability. 

He  was  humble,  modest,  unostentatious ; 

An  example  of  benevolence  and  simplicity  of  heart ; 

A  Christian  by  Faith, 

As  he  proved  by  that  essential  demonstration, 

His  works. 

Thus  awfully  bereft  of  such  a  partner. 

What  word^  shall  describe  the  deep,  the  bitter  sorrow 

Of  his  widow. 

Who  stood  not  by  to  pay  him  the  last  sad  offices  5 
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But  while  he  perished  thus  untimely, 
Expected  his  return. 
And  shortly  to  bless  him  with  a  first  child. 
She  with  her  brother,  Alfred  John  Kempe, 
(His  bosom  friend) 
Hare  erected  this  poor  monument  to  his  memory ; 
A  living  one  exists  in  their  hearts ; 
In  the  hearts  of  his  and  their  aged  parents, 
Of  his  relatives  and  friends. 
Reader,  profit  by  this  sad,  but  doubtless. 
In  the  wisdom  of  God, 
Salutary  and  merciful  lesson ; 
For  it  is  better  that  the  virtuous  should  be  thus  suddenly 
Cut  off  than  the  wicked. 
"  Watch  ye,  therefore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the 
house  cometh ;  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in 
the  morning ; 

'<  Lest  coming  suddenly,  he  find  you  sleeping.** 

Mark  J  13  chap,  35  and  36  verses. 


2. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  by 
George  Tomline,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester* 
The  extraordinary  individual 
who  is  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, our  readers  need  not  be 
informed  wielded,  under  provi- 
dence, the  destinies  of  this  country 
during  one  of  the  most  eventful 
eras  in  its  history,  and  in  that  of 
mankind.  His  life,  however  im- 
perfectly executed,  must  neces- 
sarily furnish  ample  materials  for 
the  future  historian,  and  prove 
eminently  gratifying  to  readers  of 
every  political  class  and  bias. 
The  confidential  and  uninterrupted 
friendship  of  the  episcopal  biogra- 
pher with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  pos- 
session of  his  papers,  as  an  exe- 
cutor, after  his  decease,  peculiarly 
qualify  the  writer  in  this  instance 
for  his  great  task ;  although,  per- 


haps, the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  work  is,  that  of  a  grateful  and 
panegyrical  record  of  the  late 
illustrious  minister  of  George  the 
Third.    We  give  a  few  extracts. 

Mr,  Pittas  early  years. — Al- 
though Mr.  Pitt  was  little  more 
than  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
he  went  to  reside  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  had  laboured  under 
the  disadvantage  of  frequent  ill- 
health,  the  knowledge  which  he 
then  possessed,  was  very  consi- 
derable; and  in  particular,  his 
proficiency  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, was  probably  greater  than 
ever  was  acquired  by  any  other 
person  in  such  early  youth.  In 
Latin  authors  he  seldom  met  with 
difficulty ;  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  him  to  read  into 
English,  six  or  seven  pages  of 
Thucydides,*  which  he  had  not 
previously    seen,    without    more 


*  It  wag  by  lord  Chatham's  particular  desi^,  that  Thucydides  was  the  first  Greek  book 
/  which  Mr.  I^tt  read  after  he  came  to  college.    The  only  other  wish  ever  expressed  by  his 
lordship,  rclatiy*  to  Mr.  Pitt*s  studies^  wasj  that  I  would  read  Polybius  with  him. 

than 
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than  two  or  three  mistakes^  and 
sometimes  without  even  one.  He 
had  such  an  exactness  it)  discri- 
minating the  sense  of  words,  and 
so  peculiar  a  penetration  in  seiz- 
ing at  once  the  meaning  of  a  wrir 
ter,  that,  as  was  justly  observed 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  he  never  seemed 
to  learn,  but  only  to  recollect 
Whenever  he  did  err  in  rendering 
a  sentence,  it  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of 
grammar,  wifiiout  which  no  lan- 
guage can  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. This  defect,  too  common 
in  a  private  education,  it  was  my 
immediate  endeavour  to  supply ; 
and  he  was  not^only  soon  master 
of  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  gram- 
mar, but  taking  great  pleasure  in 
the  philological  disquisitions  of 
critics  and  commentsLtors,  he  be- 
came deeply  versed  in  the  niceties 
of  construction  and  peculiarities 
of  idiom,  both  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  He  had  also 
read  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  Plane  Trigonom6try, 
the  elementary  parts  of  Algebra, 
and  the  two  quarto  volumes  of 
Rutherford's  Natural  Philosophy, 
a  work  in  some  degree  of  repute 
while  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  student 
at  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  laid 
aside. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  learning  only, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  much  supe- 
rior to  persons  of  his  age.  Though 
a  boy  in  years  and  appearance, 
his  manners  were  formed,  and  his 
behaviour  manly.  He  mixed  in 
conversation  with  unaffected  viva- 


city; and  ddiv«redhis8entimenl5 
with  perfect  ease,  equally  free 
from  shyness  and  flippancy^  and 
alway^  with  strict  attention  to 
propriety  and  decorum.  «Lord 
Chatham,  who  could  not  bat  be 
aware  of  the  powers  of  his  son's 
mind  and  understanding,  had  en- 
couraged him  to  talk  without  re- 
serve upon  every  subject,  which 
frequently  afforded  opportunity 
for  conveying  useful  information, 
and  just  notions  of  persons  and 
things.  When  his  lordship's 
health  would  permit,  he  never 
suffered  a  day  to  pass  without 
giving  instructions  of  some  sort 
to  his  children,  and  seldom  with- 
out reading  a  chapter  of  ttke  bible 
with  them.*  He  must  indeed  be 
considered  as  having  contributed 
largely  to  that  fund  of  knowledge, 
and  to  those  other  advantages, 
with  which  Mr.  Pitt  entered  upon 
his  academical  life. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1776,  Mr.  Pitt  began  to 
mix  with  other  young  men  of  his 
own  age  and  station  in  life,  then 
resident  at  Cambridge;  and  no 
one  was  ever  more  admired  and 
beloved  by  his  acquaintance  and 
friends.  He  was  always  the  most 
lively  person  in  company,  abound- 
ing in  playful  wit  and  quick  re- 
partee ;  but  never  known  to  ex- 
cite pain,  or  to  give  just  ground 
of  offence.  Even  those,  who,  from 
difference  in  political  sentiment, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  were 
not  disposed  to  do  him  more  than 
justice,  could  not  but  allow,  that 


*  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  Mr.  Pitt's  accnrste  knowledge  of  the 
bible;  and  I  mtLj  I  trust,  be  allowed  to  mention  the  following  anecdote:  In  the  year  1797, 
I  was  reading  with  him,  in  manuscript,  my  Exposition  of  the  First  of  the  Thbty-niDe 
Articles,  which  I  afterwards  published  in  the  Elements  of  Christian  Theology.  Tboe 
were  several  Quotations  from  scripture,  all  of  which  he  remembered  and  made  no  obser- 
vation upon  tiiem.  At  last,  we  came  to  a  quotation,  at  which  he  stopped,  and  said* 
'<  I  do  not  recollect  that  passage  in  the  bible,  and  it  does  not  sound  like  seriptuie.'*  It 
was  a  quotation  from  the  apocnrypha,  which  he  had  not  read. 
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as  a  compankm  he  was  unrivalled. 
Though  his  society  was  universally 
sought,  and  from  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  he  constantly 
passed  his  evenings  in  company, 
he  steadily  avoided  every  species 
of  irregularity ;  and  he  continued 
to  pursue  his  studies  with  ardent 
zed  and,  unremitted  diligence, 
during  his  whole  residence  in  the 
university,  which  was  protracted 
to  the  unusual  length  of  nearly 
seven  years,  but  with  considerable 
intervals  of  absence.  In  the  course 
of  this  time,  I  never  knew  him 
spend  an  idle  dav,  nor  did  he 
ewer  fail  to  attend  me  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  At  this  early  pe- 
riod there  was  the  same  firmness 
of  principle,  and  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, which  marked  his  character 
in  the  more  ad?anced  sts^es  of 
life. 

Letters  of  the  First  Lord  Chat* 
^(i»i.— In  May,  1778,  Mr.  Pitt  lost 
his  great  and  excellent  father,  at 
a  period  when  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance would  have  been  of  the 
highest  importance  to  him.  I  am 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
insert  the  following  letters,  which 
strongly  mark  the  affectionate 
heart  and  amiable  character  of 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  disin- 
terested statesmen  the  world  ever 
produced ;  and  at  the  same  time 
shew  the  opinion  he  entertained, 
and  the  expectations  he  had 
formed,  of  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs. 

The  first  of  these  letters  was 
written  by  lord  Chatham  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  upon  his  going  to  the  uni- 
versity in  1773. 

Burton Pynsent  Oct.Qth.  1773- 

"  Thursday's  post  brought  us  no 

•letter  from  the  dear  traveller :  we 

trust  this  day  will  prove  more 

satisfactory ;  it  is  the  happy  day 


that  gave  us  your  brother,  and 
will  not  be  lets  in  favour  with  all 
here,  if  it  should  give  us  about 
four  o'clock,  an  epistle  from  my 
dear  William.  By  that  hour  I 
reckon,  we  shall  be  warm  in  our 
cups,  and  shall  not  fail  to  pour 
forth,  with  renewed  joy,  grateful 
libations  over  the  much-wished 
tidings  of  your  prosperous  pro- 
gress towards  your  destination. 
We  compute,  that  yesterday 
brought  you  to  the  venerable 
aspect  of  alma  mater;  and  that 
you  are  invested  to-day  with  the 
toga  virilis.  Your  race  of  manly 
virtue  and  useful  knowledge  is 
now  begun,  and  may  the  favour 
of  heaven  smile  upon  the  noble 
career  1 

**  Little  i  was  really  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  in  time  to 
see  you,  a  good  mark  for  my  young 
vivid  friend.  He  is  just  as  much 
compounded  of  the  elements  of 
air  and  ^re  as  he  was.  A  due 
proportion  of  terrestrial  solidity 
will,  I  trust,  come,  and  make  him 
perfect  How  happy,  my  loved 
boy,  is  it,  that  your  mamma  and 
I  can  tell  ourselves,  there  is  at 
Cambridge  one,  without  a  beard^ 
'  and  all  the  elements  so  mixed 
in  him,  that  nature  might  stand 
up,  and  say.  This  is  a  man/  I 
now  take  leave  for  to-day,  not 
meaning  this  for  what  James  calla 
a  regular  letter,  but  a  flying 
thought,  that  wings  itself  towards 
my  absent  William.  Horses  are 
ready,  and  all  is  birth-day. 

'*  Bradshawhas  shone  this  aus- 
picious morning,  in  a  very  fine 
speech  of  congratulation,  but  I 
foresee,  '  his  sun  sets  weeping  in 
the  lowly  west;'  that  is,  a  fatal 
bowl  of  punch  will,  before  night, 
quench  this  luminary  of  oratory* 
Adieu  again,  and  again,  sweet 

boy? 
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boy;  and  if  you  acquire  health 
and  strength  every  time  I  wish 
them  to  you,  you  will  be  a  second 
Sampson,  and,  what  is  moreyWill, 
I  am  sure,  keep  your  hair. 

"  Every  good  wish  attends  your 
kind  fellow-traveller  and  chummy 
nor  will  he  be  forgot  in  our 
flowery  bowl  to-day." 

To  this  interesting  letter  lady 
Chatham  added  the  following 
postscript: — 

''  If  more  could  be  said  expres- 
sive of  feelings,  my  dearest  dear 
boy,  1  would  add  a  letter  to  this 
epistle,  but  as  it  is  composed,  I 
will  only  sign  to  its  expressive 
contents, 

Your  fond  and  loving  Mother, 
Hester  Chatham.** 

The  following  letter  was  written 
by  lord  Chatham  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  he  was  recovering  from  ill- 
ness. 

Burton  Pynsent  Oct.  SOth,  1773. 

"  With  what  ease  of  mind  and 
joy  of  heart  I  write  to  my  loved 
William,  since  Mr.  Wilson's  com- 
fortable letter  of  Monday.  I  do 
not  mean  to  address  you  as  a 
sick  man;  I  trust  in  heaven,  that 
convalescent  is  the  only  title  I  am 
to  give  you  in  the  ailing  tribe, 
and  that  you  are  now  enjoying 
the  happy  advantage  of  Dr. 
Glynn's*  acquaintance,  as  one  of ' 
the  cheerful  and  witty  sons  of 
Apollo,  in  his  poetic,  not  his  me- 
dical, attribute.  But,  though  I 
indulge  with  inexpressible  delight 
the  thought  of  your  returning 
health,  I  cannot  help  being  a  little 
in  pain,  lest  you  should  make 
more  haste  than  good  speed  to  be 


well.    Your  mamma  has  been  be- 
fore me  in  suggestmg  that  most 
useful  proverb,  reculer  pour  fidetu 
soMter^  useful  to  all,  but  to  the 
ardent,  necessary.      You  may  in- 
deed, my  sweet  boy,  better  than 
any  one,  practise  this  sage  dic- 
tum, without  any  risque  of  being 
thrown  out  (as  little  James  would 
say)  in  the  chaee  of  learning.     Ail 
you    want  at  present,   is  -  quiet, 
with  this,  if  your  ardor  apieTeusir 
can  be  kept  in,  till  you  are  stronger, 
you  will  make  noise  enough.    How 
happy  the  task,  my  noble,  amiable 
boy,  to  caution  you  only  against 
pursuing  too  much,  all  those  liberal 
and  praise-worthy  things,  to  which 
less  happy  natures  are  perpetually 
to  be  spurred  and  driven ;  I  will 
not  teaze  you  with  too  long  a 
lecture  in  favour  of  inaction,  and 
a  competent  stupidity,  your  two 
best  tutors  and  companions  at  pre- 
sent.    You  have  time  to  spare; 
consider  there  is  but  the  Encyclo- 
pedia ;  and  when  you  have  mas- 
tered all  that,  what  will  remain? 
you  will   want,    like  Alexander, 
another  world  to  conquer.     Your 
mamma  joins  me  in  every  word ; 
and   we  know    how   much  your 
affectionate  mind  can  sacrifice  to 
our  earnest  and  tender  wishes. 
Brothers  and  sisters  are  well,  all 
feel  about  you,  think  and  talk  of 
you,  as  they  ought     My  affec- 
tionate remembrances  go  in  great 
abundance  to  Mr.  Wilson.     Vive, 
vale,  is  the  unceasing  prayer  of 
your  truly  loving  father, 

Chatham." 

The  above  letter  indicates  great 

anxiety,  beautifully  expressed,  lest 

Mr.  Pitt  should  too  soon  resume 


*  This  eminent  physician  and  excellent  scholar  became  warmly  attached  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  talents  and  character.  He  frequently  read  with  him 
select  passages  from  classical  writers,  which  he  thought  particularly  dcserring  his 
notice. 

his 
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Vis  studies;  and  seems  to  shew, 
that  on  former  occasions  of  iHness, 
lord  and  lady  Chatham  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  restraining 
him.  He  recovered  so  slowly  and 
so  imperfectly  before  he  left  Cam- 
bridge, that  he  was  unable  to  read 
any  book  which  required  much 
attention ;  and  lord  Chatham  did 
not  allow  him  to  return  to  the 
university  till  the  beginning  of 
July,  soon  after  which  he  wrote 
him  the  following  letter,  which 
proves  the  continuance  of  the  same 
solicitude : — 

Hayes,  Sunday ,  My  \lth,  \114t. 

"  Need  I  tell  my  dear  William 
that  his  letter  received  this  morn- 
ing, diffused  general  joy  here? 
To  know  that  he  is  well  and  hap- 
py, and  to  be  happy  ourselves,  is 
one  and  the  same  thing.  I  am 
glad  that  Chambers,  Hall,  and 
tufted  Robe,  continue  to  please ; 
and  make  no  doubt,  that  all  the 
nine  J  in  their  several  departments 
of  charming,  will  sue  for  your 
love  with  all  their  powers  of  en- 
chantment. I  know  too  well  the 
danger  of  a  new  amour  or  of  a  re^ 
viving  passion^  not  to  have  some 
fears  for  your  discretion.  Give 
any  of  these  alluring  ladies  the 
meeting  by  day-light  and  in  their 
turns;  not  becoming  the  slave  of 
any  one  of  them ;  nor  be  drawn 
into  late  hours  by  the  temptation 
of  their  sweet  converse.  I  re- 
joice that  college  is  not  yet  eva- 
cuated of  its  learned  garrison; 
and  I  hope  the  governor  of  this 
fortress  of  science,  the  master,  or 
his  admirable  aides-de-camps,  the 
tutors,  will  not  soon  repair  to  their 
respective  excursions.  Dr.  Brown, 
to  whom  T  desire  to  present  my 
best  compliments,  is  very  oblig- 
ing in  accommodating  you  with  a 
stable.     I  hope  with  this  aid  Mn 


Wilson's  computation  may  not  be 
out  above  one  half,  to  bring  it  at 
all  near  the  mark.  I  conclude 
a  horse's  allowance  at  Cambridge 
is  upon  the  scale  of  a  sizar  s  com- 
mons. However  it  prove,  I  am 
glad  to  think  you  and  he  will  find 
more  convenience  for  riding  at 
every  spare  hour  that  offers. 
Stucky  will  carry  Mr.  Wilson 
safely,  and  I  trust  not  unplea- 
santly. The  brothers  of  the  turf 
may  hold  the  solid  contents  of 
his  shoulders  and  forehand  some, 
what  cheap ;  but  by  Dan*s  leave, 
he  is  no  uncreditable  clerical 
steed;  no  news  yet  from  Pitt; 
James  is  here,  the  flower  of  school- 
boys.    Your  loving  father. 

Chatham." 
Hayes,  Sept.  2,  1774. 

"  I  write,  my  dearest  William, 
the  post  just  going  out,  only  to 
thank  you  for  your  most  welcome 
letter,  and  for  the  afifectionate 
anxiety  you  express  for  my  situa- 
tion, lefl  behind  in  the  hospital 
when  our  flying  camp  moved  to 
Stowe.  Gout  has  for  the  present 
subsided,  and  seems  to  intend 
deferring  his  favours  till  winter,  if 
autumn  will  do  its  duty,  and  bless 
us  with  a  course  of  steady  wea- 
ther ;  those  days  which  Madame 
de  Savign^  so  beautifully  points, 
dee  jours  Jites  dor  et  dt  soye. 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you, 
your  mother  and  sisters  returned 
perfectly  well  from  Bucks,  warm 
in  praises  of  magnificent  and 
princely  Stowe,  and  full  of  due 
sentiments  of  the  agreeable  and 
kind  reception  they  found  there. 
No  less  than  two  dancings  in  the 
short  time  they  passed  there.  One 
escape  from  a  wasp's  nest,  which 
proved  only  an  adventure  to  talk 
of,  by  the  incomparable  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  of  Mr.  Cotton. 
Driving 
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Driving  our  girls  in  his  carriage 
with  four  very  .fine  horses,  and 
no  postilion,  they  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  of  wasps,  more  fierce 
than  PandourSf  who  beset  these 
coursers  of  spirit  not  inferior  to 
Xanthus  and  PodargeSy  and  stung 
Uiem  to  madness ;  when,  disdain- 
ing the  master's  hand,  he  turned 
them  short  into  a  hedge,  threw 
some  of  them,  as  he  meant  to  do ; 
and  leaping  down,  seized  the 
bridles  of  the  leaders,  which  af- 
forded time  for  your  sisters  to  get 
out  safe  and  sound,  their  honour, 
in  point  of  courage,  intact,  as  well 
as  their  bones ;  for  they  are  ce- 
lebrated not  a  little  on  their  com- 
r3sure  in  this  alarming  situation, 
rejoice  that  your  time  passes  to 
your  mind,  in  the  evacuated  seat 
of  the  muses.  However,  knowing 
that  those  heavenly  ladies  (unlike 
the  London  fiur)  delight  most,  and 
spread  their  choicest  charms  and 
treasures,  in  sweetretired  solitude, 
I  wo*n't  wonder  that  their  true 
votary  is  happy  to  be  alone  with 
them.  Mr.  Pretyman*  will  by 
no  means  spoil  company,  and  I 
wish  you  joy  of  his  return.  How 
many  <93mmons  have  you  lost  of 
late?  Whose  fences  have  you 
broken  ?  and  in  what  lord  of  the 
manor^s  pound  have  any  strays  of 
science  been  found,  since  the  fa- 
mous adventure  of  catching  the 
horses  with  such  admirable  ad- 
dress and  alacrity?  I  beg  my 
affectionate  compliments  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  hope  you  will  both 
be  aware  of  an  inclosed  country 
for  the  future.  Little  James  is 
still  with  us,  doing  penance  for 
the  high  living,  so  well  described 
to  you  in  Mrs.  Pam*s  excellent 
epistle.      All    loves    follow    my 


sweetest  boy  in  more  abundance 
than  I  have  time  or  ability  to  ex- 
press. 

"  I  desire  my  best  compliments 
to  the  kind  and  obliging  master, 
who  loves  Cicero  and  you." 

My  readers  will  be  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  following  is  the  last 
letter  of  lord  Chatham,  which  I 
am  able  to  submit  to  their  peru- 
sal ;  it  was  written  only  seven  or 
eight  months  before  his  death. 
Hayes,  Se^.^%,\in. 

*^  How  can  I  employ  my  re- 
viving pen  so  well  as  by  address- 
ing a  few  lines  to  the  hope  and 
contort  of  my  life,  my  dear  Wil* 
liam  ?  You  will  have  pleasure  to 
see,  under  my  own  hand,  that  I 
mend  every  day,  and  that  I  am 
all  but  well.  I  have  been  this 
morning  to  Camden-place,  and 
sustained  most  manfully  a  visit, 
and  all  the  idle  talk  thereof,  for 
about  an  hour  by  Mr.  Norman's 
dock,  and  returned  home,  untired, 
to  dinner,  where  I  eat  like  a 
farmer.  Lord  Mahon  has  con- 
founded, not  convinced,  the  in- 
corrigible soirdisomt  Dr.  Wilson. 
Dr.  Franklin's  lightning,  rebel  as 
he  is,  stands  proved  the  more 
innocent ;  and  Wilson's  nobs  mast 
yield  to  the  painted  conductors. 
On  Friday,  lord  Mahon's  inde- 
fatigable spirit  is  to  exhibit  another 
incendium  to  lord  mayor,  foreign 
ministers,  and  all  lovers  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  good  of  society ; 
and  means  to  illuminate  the  ho- 
rizon with  a  little  bonfire  of  twelve 
hundred  faggots  and  a  double 
edifice.  Had  our  dear  friend 
been  bom  sooner,  Nero  and  the 
second  Charles  could  never  have 
amused  themselves  by  reducing 
to  ashes  the  two  noblest  cities  in 


•  The  ftathor  of  these  Memoirs,  who  in  1803  changed  his  name  from  Pretyman  to 
Tomline, 
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the  world.     My  hand  begins  to 
demand  repose,  so  with  my  best 
compliments  to  Aristotle,  Homer, 
Thucydides,  Xenqpbon,  not  for. 
getting,   the  Civihans,    and    the 
Law  of  Nations  tribe,  adieu,  my 
deare§t  William.    Your  ever  most 
affectionate  ^EUher,    Chatham." 
HUfir$t  speech  in  par&ament^ — 
On  the  26th  of  February,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  a  very  remarkable 
nature  occasioned  Mr.  Pitt  to  make 
his  firs  t  speech  in  theHouse  of  Com- 
mons.   The  subject  of  debate  was 
Mr.  Burke's  bill  for  economical 
reform  in  the  civil  list.    Lord  Nu* 
gent  was  speaking  against  the  bill; 
and  Mr.  Byng,  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, knowing  Mr.  Pitt's  senti- 
ments upon  the  measure,  asked 
him  to  reply  to  his  lordship.    Mr. 
Pitt  gave  a  doubtful  answer;  but 
in   the  course  of  lord  Nugent's 
qpeech,  he  determined  not  to  re- 
ply to  him.    Mr.  Byn^,  however, 
understood  that  Mr.  Pitt  intended 
to  speak  after  lord  Nugent;  and 
the  moment  his  lordship  sat  down, 
Mr.  Byng  and  several  of  his  firiends, 
to  whom  he  had  communicated 
Mr.  Pitt*s    supposed    intention, 
called  out|  in  the  manner  usual 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Pitt's  name    as  being  about  to 
speak.    This,  probably,  prevented 
any  other  person  from  rising;  and 
Mr.    Pitt   finding    himself  thus 
called  upon,  and  observing  that 
the  house  waited  to  hear  him, 
thought    it    necessary    to    rise« 
Though  really  not  intending  to 
speak,  he  was  from  the  beginning 
collected  and  unembarrassed ;  he 
urged  strongly  in  &vour  of  the 
biU,  and  noticed  all  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  noble 
lord,  who  imme£ately  preceded 
him  in  the  debate,inamanner  which 
greatly  astonished  all  who  heard 


him.  Never  were  higher  expec- 
tations formed  of  any  person  upon 
his  first  coming  into  parliament, 
and  never  were  expectations  more 
completely  answered.  They  were 
indeed  much  more  than  answered; 
such  wtls  the  fluency  and  accuracy 
of  language,  such  the  perspi- 
cuity of  arrangement,  and  such 
the  closeness  of  reasoning,  and 
manly  and  dignified  elocution,-— 
generally,  even  in  a  much  less  de- 
gree, the  finits  of  long  habit  and 
experience — that  it  could  scarcely 
be  believed  to  be  the  first  speech 
of  a  young  man  not  yet  twcand- 
twenty.   , 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pitt, 
knowing  my  anxiety  upon  every 
subject  which  related  to  him,  with 
his  accustomed  kindness,  wrote  to 
me  at  Cambridge,  to  inform  me, 
that  **  he  had  heard  his  owh  voice 
in  the  House  of  Commons;"  and 
modestly  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  manner  in  which  his 
first    attempt    at    parliamentary 
speaking  had  been  received.    Be- 
fore Mr.  Pitt  had  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment he  had  been  a  constant  at- 
tendant in  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  near  the  throne 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  every  ' 
important^  debate;  and  whenever 
he  heard  a  speech  of  any  merit  on 
the  side  opposite   to    his    own 
opinions,  he  accustomed  himself 
to  consider,  as  it  proceeded,  in 
what  manner  it  might  be  answered; 
and  when  the  speaker  accorded 
with  his  own  sentiments,  he  then 
observed  his  mode  of  arranging 
and  enforcing  his  ideas,  and  con- 
sidered whether  any  improvement 
could  have  been  made,  or  whether 
any  argument  had  been  omitted. 
To  this  habit,  and  to  the  practice 
already    mentioned    of    reading 
Greek   and   Latin  into  English, 
joined 
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joined  to  his  wondeHul  natural 
endowments,  may  he  attributed 
his  talent  for  reply,  and  that  com- 
mand of  language,  for  which  he 
was  from  the  first  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished. At  whatever  length 
he  spoke,  he  avoided  repetition ; 
and  it  was  early  and  justly  ob- 
served of  him,  that  "  he  never 
failed  to  put  the  best  word  in  the 
best  place." 

AtttrnpU  to  form  a  coalition  of 
the  Pitt  and  Fox  parfiw.  — The 
unanimous  adoption  of  Mr.  Gros- 
venor's  motion,  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  2d  of  February, 
was  considered  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  gentlemen  who  met  at 
the  St.  Alban*s  tavern^  to  renew 
their  endeavours  to  accomplish  an 
union  of  parties.    Several  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  some  of  the 
members,  as  a  committee,  had  in- 
terviews with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  with 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, on  the  subject.     But  the 
same  difficulty  as  before  occurred, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to 
resign,  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
ciating;  and  the  duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr.  Fox  refused  to  negociate 
till  Mr.  Pitt  had  resigned.     On 
the  9th  of  February  3ie  gentle- 
men appear  to  have  been  con* 
vinced  that  from  their  inability  to 
surmount  this  difficulty,  their  ex- 
ertions at  present  must  be  useless, 
and  they  passed  a  resolution  to 
that  eflfect.    They  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  meet  at  least  once  a  week, 
during  the  session  of  parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  availing  them- 
selves of  any  opportunity  which 
might  present  itself  of  promoting 
the  great  object  which  they  deemed 
*'  absolutely   necessary   at    that 
particular  juncture."  What  passed 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
llth  of  this  month,  in  the  irregu- 


lar.debate  which  took  place  upon 
Mr,  Eden*s  motion,  again  revived 
the  hopes  of  these  gentlemen;  and 
at  a  meeting  two  days  afterwards, 
they  unanimously  passed  the  two 
foUowing  resolutions: — «*  To  re- 
present to  the  right  honourable 
William  Pitt,  and  the  right 
honourable  Charles  James  Fox, 
the  satisfaction  we  have  received 
from  the  manly,  candid,  and  ex- 
plicit avowal  they  have  respective- 
ly made  of  their  public  views ;  and 
to  intimate  to  them  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  mutual  explana- 
tion, we  entertain  a  most  assured 
hope,  that  such  an  administration 
as  the  House  of  Commons  has 
unanimously  declared  to  be  re- 
quisite, may  be  obtained  by  an 
union  consistent  with  principle 
and  honour;"  and,  "  That  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given 
to  the  right  honourable  Frederick 
lord  North,  for  the  public  and 
voluntary  declaration  he  has  made, 
of  his  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
to  promote,  as  far  as  depends  on 
him,  a  cordial  and  permanent 
union.*' 

In  consequence  of  the  eagerness 
for  an  union  of  parties,  repeatedly 
expressed  by  these  gentlemen, 
and  also  by  inany  others  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt,  de- 
sirous that  no  backwardness  upon 
the  subject  should  be  imputed  to 
him,  thought  it  right,  as  the  most 
probable  means  of  accomplishing 
the  wishes  of  so  many  respectable 
men,  to  advise  the  king  to  propose 
an  interview  between  the  duke  of 
Portland  and  himself  (Mr.  Pitt) 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  form  an  administration  includ- 
ingthemselves  and  their  respective 
friends.  This  suggestion  was  re- 
ceived by  his  majesty  with  consi- 
derable surprise  and    agitation; 

and 
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«iid  the  next  moniiiig  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Pitt  the  fbllowiag  letter,  ^^ted 
Feb.  \5th,  1784. 
«<  Q^ietn'$H(nueySOm.patt^lOA.M. 
<'  Mr.  Pitt  is  so  well  apprised  of 
the  mortification  I  feel  at  any  pos- 
aibility  of  ever  again  seeing  the 
heads  of  opposition  in  public  em- 

eoyments,  and  more  particularly 
ir.  Fox,  whose  conduct  has  not 
been  more  marked  against  my 
station  in  the  empire,  than  againat 
my  person,  that  he  must  attribute 
my  want  of  perspicuity  in  my  con- 
irersatioxf  last  night  to  that  foun* 
dation:  yet  I  should  imagine  it 
most  be  an  ease  to  his  mind,  in 
conferring  with  the  ether  confix 
dential  ministers  this  morning,  to 
have  on  paper  my  sentiments^ 
which  are  the  resolt  of  unremitted 
consideration,  since  he  left  me  last 
ttight;  and  which  he  has  my  con- 
teat  to  communicate,  if  he  judges 
k  right,  to  the  above  respectiS^le 
persons. 

**  My  present  situation  is  per* 
lupsthe  mostsingularthateveroc- 
eoned,  either  in  the  annals  of  this 
or  any  other  country;  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  a  no  less  ma* 
jovity  than  two  to  one,  have  de« 
dated  in  my  favour ;  and  my  sub* 
jeets  at  large,  in  a  mudi  more  con- 
ftiderabfe  proportion,  are  not  less 
decided;  to  combat  which,  the 
opposition  have  only  a  majority  of 
twenty,  or  at  most  of  thirty,  in  the 
iionse  of  Commons,  who,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  seem  as  yet  wil^ 
ling  to  pevent  the  public  supplies* 
Though  I  certaii^y  have  never 
much  vahied  popularity,  >yet  I  do 
mU  think  it  is  to  be  despised  when 
%rising  from  a  reetitudeof  conduct^ 
and  when  it  is  to  be  retained  by 
following'  the  same  respectable 
path,  which  conviction  makes  me 
esteem  that  of  diuty,  as  oide^Uted 
1821. 


to  prevent  one  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature from  annihilating  the 
other  two,  and  seizing  also  the  ez-^ 
ecttlave  power,  to  which  she  has 
no  claim* 

*'  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  smallest  appearance  of  sin* 
cerity  in  the  leaders  of  opposition 
to  come  into  the  only  mode  by 
which  I  could  tolerate  them  in  my 
service,  their  giving  up  the  ideii 
of  having  the  administration  in 
their  hands,  and  coming  in  as  a 
respectable  part  of  one  on  a  broad 
basis;  and  therefore  I,  with  a  jea^ 
lous  eye,  look  on  an^  words 
dropped  by  them,  either  m  parlia- 
ment, or  to  the  gentlemen  of  St* 
Alban^s  tavern,  as  meant  only  to 
gain  those  gentlemen,  or,  if  carry- 
ing farther  views,  to  draw  Mr. 
Pitt  by  a  negociation,  into  gome 
difficulty. 

^*  Should  the  ministers,  after 
this,  still  think  it  advisable  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  try, 
whether  an  administration  can  be 
formed  on  a  real,  not  a  nominal 
wide  basis,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  hav- 
ing repeatedly,  and  at  fruitlessly, 
Ibund  it  impossible  to  get  even  an 
interview  on  what  opposition  pre* 
tends  to  admit  is  a  necessary  mea« 
sure,  I  will,  though  reluctantly,  go 
personally  so  ftu:  as  to  authorize  a 
message  to  be  carried  in  my  name 
to  the  duke  of  Portland,  express-r 
ing  a  desire  that  he  and  Mr.  Pitt 
may  meet  to  confer  on  the  means 
of  forming  an  adsunietration  on  a 
wide  basis,  as  the  only  means  of 
entirely  healing  the  divisiona 
which  stop  the  businesa  of  the  na« 
tion.  The  only  person.  I  caa 
think,  from  his  office,  as  weB  as 
"personal  character,  preper  to  be 
sent  by  me,  is  lord  Sydney ;  but 
should  the  duke  of  Portland,  when 
recited  by  ne,  refuse  to  meet 
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Mu  Pitt,  more  especially  upon  the 
strange  plea  he  has  as  yet  held 
forth,  I  must  here  declare,  that  I 
shall  not  deem  it  right  for  me  ever 
to  address  myself  again  to  him. 

'*The  message  must  be  drawn  on 
paper,  as  must  every  thing  in  such 
a  negociation,  as  far  as  my  name 
is  concerned ;  and  I  trust,  when  I 
next  see  Mr.  Pitt,  if  under  the 
present  circumstances,  the  other 
ministers  shall  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  such  a  proposition  ad- 
visable, that  he  will  bring  a  sketch 
of  such  a  message  for  my  inspec- 
tion. **  George  RJ* 

In  consequence  of  this  permis- 
sion from  the  king,  which  was 
evidently  given  with  great  reluc- 
tance, lord  Sydney,  on  the  same 
day,  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, signifying  ''  his  majesty *s 
earnest  desire,  that  his  grace 
should  have  a  personal  conference 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  administration  on 
a  wide  basis,  and  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  .** 

The  duke  of  Portland  consider- 
ed this  message  as  tantamount  to 
a  virtual  resignation  on  the  part 
of  ministers,  and  therefore  as  a 
removal  of  the  obstacle  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  an  interview 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
But  no  sooner  was  this  difficulty 
removed,  than  another  was  start- 
ed by  the  duke  of  Portland.  The 
royal  message  spoke  of  '^  forming 
an  administration  on  fair  and  equal 
terms ;"  his  grace  did  ,not  object 
to  the  word  **  fair,"  it  was  a  gene- 
ral term,  and  ^e  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in, 
framing  the  arrangements,  might 
discuss  what  they  considered  to 
be  fair ;  but  the  word  "  equal"  was 
more  specific  and  limited;  and 
as  a  necessary  preliminary,  he  re- 
quired Mr.  ritt  to  inform  him 


what  he  understood  by  tbe  word^ 
"equal."  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he 
thought  the  meaning  of  that  word 
would  be  best  explained  at  a  per** 
sonal  conference.  The  duke  re- 
plied, that  he  could  not  meet  Mr^ 
Pitt  till  the  word  was  explained. 
Mr.  Pitt  declined  explaining  it ; 
and  thus  the  negociation  was 
finally  broken  off.  Mr.  Powys 
and  Mr.  Marsham  were  the  per- 
sons, through  whom  these  com- 
munications, relative  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ''equal,**  passed; 
and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
St.  Alban*s  tavern,  finding  from 
their  statement,  that  recent  en- 
deavours to  accomplish  an  union 
of  parties  were  as  fruitless  as  for- 
mer ones ;  that  the  "  earnest  de- 
sire** of  the  king  had  no  better 
effect  than  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  utterly  despairing  of  success 
from  any  further  application;  afier 
various  consultations,  at  last  came 
to  this  concluding  resolution;—' 
''  This  meeting  having  heard  with 
infinite  concern,  that  an  interview 
between  the  duke  of  Portland  and 
Mr.  Pitt  is  prevented  by  a  doubt 
respecting  a  single  word,  are 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  no  dishonourable  step 
in  either  of  the  gentlemen  to. give 
way,  and  might  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  welfare." 
No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
this  resolution,  and  the  meetings 
were  discontinued. 

Without  enquiring  whether  this 
association, — ^which,  if  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  its  object,  would,  in 
reality,  have  prescribed  to  the 
king,  what  persons  his  majesty 
ought  to  take  into  his  councils, — 
was  strictly  reconcileable  to  the 
principles  of  our  constitution;  we 
may  proi^ounce,  that  the  inteotioa 
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with  which  it  was  fbnned, 
was  truly  laudable  and  patriotic. 
It  originated  in  a  sincere  desire, 
upon  public  grounds,  to  see  the 
great  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox  united  in  the  service  of  their 
Country ;  and  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  every  exertion  was  made. 
But,  perhaps,  it  indicated  no  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  human  nature, 
to  expect  that  two  such  men,  cir* 
cumstanced  as  they  were,  would 
co-operate  cordially  and  perma- 
nently. 

Royal  observations  on  the  minister 
rial  plan  of  a  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons — Mr.  Pitt  did  not 
forget  his  engagement  to  bring 
before  the  house,  in  the  present 
session,  the  business  of  parliamen- 
tary reform.  This  was  indeed  a 
favorite  object  with  him,  to  which 
he  devoted  much  time  and 
thought;  and  he  sought  every 
opportunity  of  explaining  in  pri- 
vate, his  sentiments  and  views 
respecting  it,  to  those  members 
who  had  hitherto  opposed  every 
motion  upon  this  subject  It 
is  natural  to  suppose,  that  his 
present  official  situation  would 
give  great  weight  to  his  argu- 
ments ;  and  that  the  persons  who 
were  in  general  supporters  of  his 
administration,  would  feel  a  desire 
to  concur  with  him  upon  a  ques- 
tion, in  which  his  opinion  was  so 
decided  and  his  wishes  so  strong. 
He  prevailed  with  some,  but  the 
objections  of  others  he  was  un- 
able to  overcome. 

He  thought  it  his  duty,  also,  to 
communicate  his  plan  to  die  king, 
whose  private  sentiments  he  knew 
to  be  unfriendly  to  any  change  in 
the  construction  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  he  received  the 
following  answer  from  his  majesty, 
dated  March  30. 


**  I  have  received  Mr.  Pitt's  paper 
containing  the  heads  of  his  plan, 
for  a  parliamentary  reform,  which 
I  look  on  as  a  mark  of  attention. 
I  should  have  delayed  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  it  till  I  saw 
him  on  Monday,  had  not  his  let- 
ter expressed  diat  there  is  but 
one  issue  of  the  business  he  could 
look  upon  as  fatal,  that  is,  the 
possibility  of  the  measure  being 
rejected  by  the  weight  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  government.  Mr.  Pitt  must 
recollect',  that  though  I  have  ever 
thought  it  unfortunate  that  he 
had  early  engaged  himself  in  this 
measure,  yet  that  I  have  ever 
said,  that  as  he  was  clear  of  the 
propriety  of  the  measure,  he 
ought  to  lay  his  thoughts  before 
the  house ;  that  out  of  personal 
regard  to  him,  I  would  avoid  giv- 
ing my  opinion  to  any  one,  on  the 
opening  the  door  to  parliamentary 
reform,  except  to  him ;  therefore^ 
I  am  certain  Mr.  Pitt  cannot  sus- 
pect my  having  influenced  any  one 
on  the  occasion.  If  others  choose, 
for  base  ends,  to  impute  such  a 
conduct  to  me,  I  must  bear  it  as 
former  false  suggestions.  Indeed, 
on  a  question  of  such  magnitude, 
I  should  think  very  ill  of  any  man» 
who  took  a  part  on  either  side, 
without  the  maturest  considera- 
tion, and  who  would  suffer  his 
civility  to  any  one  to  D^ake  him 
vote  contrary  to  his  own  opinion. 
The  conduct  of  some  of  Mr.  Pitt  s 
most  intimate  friends  on  the  West» 
minster  scrutiny,  shews  there  are 
questions  men  will  not  by  friend- 
ship be  biassed  to  adopt." 

In  1782,  Mr.  Pitt  had  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
B  2  he 
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he  brought  forward  several  resolu- 
tiotis  as  the  basis  of  the  plan  which 
he  then  wished  to  be  adopted. 
Having  failed  in  both  these  instan- 
ces, he  determined  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  submit  to  the 
hot^se  a  precise  and  explicit  pro- 
position, and  at  once  to  apply 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
which  should  contain  the  result 
of  his  full  consideration  upon  thi$ 
important  subject,' and  be  in  itself 
complete  and  final.  By  this 
mode  of  proceeding  he  hoped  to 
quiet  the  alarm  of  those  who  were 
fearful  of  touching  the  constitution 
in  any  one  point,  lest  the  altera- 
tion should,  under  the  mask  of 
reform,  be  progressively  carried 
to  a  dangerous  length..  He  again 
reprobated  the  wild  and  impracti- 
cable potion  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  said,  that  in  his  judgment, 
the  just  description  of  the  popular 
.  branch  of  our  legislature,  at  this 
day,  ought  to  be  "  an  assembly 
fully  elected,  between  whom  and 
the  mass  of  the  people,  there  was 
the  closest  union  and  most  perfect 
sympathy."  Such  a  House  of 
Commons  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  firamers  of  our  constitution  to 
erect ;  and  he  had  no  other  wish, 
than  to  restore  the  House  of 
Coipmons  to  that  its  original  state 
and  character,  instead  of  the  cor- 
rupt and  inadequate  system  into 
which  it  had*  unfortunately  dege- 
nerated. Tho5«  who  went  farther 
— those  who  were  advocates  for 
individual  representation,  deluded 
themselves  with  impossibilities, 
and  diverted  the  public  fVom  that 
plain  and  practicable  path,  in 
which  they  might  travel  with 
safety  and  ease,  to  launch  them 
into  an  unbounded  sea,  where  they 
had  no  pilot  to  direct,  no  star  to 
ja;uide  tnem.    He  expressed   an 


earnest  desive  to  GOftvince  the 
house,  that  what  he  was  about 
to  suggest,  was  not  an  innovation, 
but  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
purest  days.  To  prove  that  it 
was  an  ipdisputable  doctrine  of 
antiquity,  that  the  state  of  repre* 
sentation  was  to  be  changed  with 
the  change  of  circumstances,  he 
stated  that  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  first,  the  earliest  period 
in  which  distinct  descriptions  of 
men  could  be  traced  in  the  repre-* 
sentation  to  that  of  Charles  the 
second,  there>  were  few  reigns  in 
which  the  representation  was  not 
varied.  The  successive  kings  ex- 
ercised a  power  of  summoning, 
or  not  summoning,. as  they  pleas-* 
ed ;  acting  always  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  the  places  should  have 
such  a  populadon  as  entitled  them 
to  send,  or  rather  subjected  them 
to  the  duty  of  sending  members 
to  parliament.  As  one  borough 
decayed,  and  another  arose,  the 
one  was  abolished,  and  the  other 
invested  with  the  right  of  choos- 
ing members,  not  however,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  always  consuted  of 
the  same  exact  number:  for  upon 
that  point,  there  was  no  ancient 
law  or  custom ;  nothing,  in  feet, 
even  in  these  times,  preventing 
the  executive  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature from  adding  to,  or  dimi. 
nishing  the  present  number,  but 
the  act  of  union.  So  great,  in- 
deed, had  been  the  variation,  that 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
crown  had  ceased  to  call  upon 
seventy-two  boroughs  to  send 
burgesses  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  thirty-six  of  which,  after 
the  restoration,  petitioned  to  be 
reinstated  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  franchises*  Their 
petition 
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petition  Was  granted:  but  the 
ether  thirty-six  remained  disfran- 
chised. It  was  therefore  evident 
^at  change  was  perfectly  conge- 
nial to  the  original  principle  of 
representation,  and  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  former  times. 
The  excellence  of  the  British  con- 
stitution was  the  fruit  of  gradual 
improvement;  and  had  a  resis- 
tance to  all  reform,  from  appre- 
hension of  the  bad  consequences 
which  might  possibly  ensue,  pre- 
vailed in  former  times,  English- 
men would  never  have  enjoyed 
their  present  boasted  privileges 
and  biessinffs.  Upon  these  au- 
thorities, and  upon  these  grounds, 
he  felt  himself  warranted  in  pro- 
posing, that  thirty-six  decayed 
boroughs^  each  electing  two  mem- 
bers, should  no  longer  send  bur- 
gesses to  parliameht;  and  that 
in  their  room,  the  different  coun- 
ties and  the  metropolis  should 
elect  seventy-two  adaitional  mem- 
bers, which  would  constitute  a 
just  proportion  between  county 
and  borough  representatives,  with- 
but  increasing  the  number  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  he  far- 
ther proposed,  that  copyholders 
should  vote  for  counties  as  well 
OS  freeholders ;  the  difference  of 
tenure  not  justifying  in  those  days, 
the  distinctioti  in  respect  of  voting, 
which  at  present  subsisted.  In 
the  lapse  of  time,  and*  fluctuation 
of  human  affairs,  other  boroughs 
might  become  decayed,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  to  be  transfer- 
red to  populoua  and  flourishing 
towns,  previously  sending  no 
members  to  parliament;  and  to 
prevent  any  doubt,  a  definite 
number  of  houses  were  to  be  the 
criterion  of  a  decayed  borough. 
Disavowing,  however,  all  idea  of 
compulsion,  he  proposed  that  no 


old  borough  >should  be  disfran- 
chised, and  no  new  place  autho- 
rised to  elect  members,  except 
upon  its  own  spontaneous  appli- 
cation. Boroughs  being,  in  many 
instances,  a  species  of  valuable 
inheritance  and  of  private  proper- 
ty, a  voluntary  surrender  of  their 
rights  was  not  to  be  expected, 
without  an  adequate  considera* 
tion;  and  therefore  he  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  these 
franchises,  which  being  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions,  the  considera- 
tion-money would  of  course  vary. 

Such,  he  said,  was  the  genem 
outlhie  of  his  plan,  the  operation 
of  which  would  be  gradud.  The 
provisions  of  the  act  would  be 
called  Into  action  from  time  to 
time,  as  cases  arose*  A  clear  and 
permanent  rule  for  perpetual  im- 
provement in  the  representation^ 
would  be  established,  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  and  all 
future  periods,  but  giving  no 
sanction  or  countenance  to  vague 
and  chimerical  schemes  of  reforma- 
tion. He  conceived  it,  indeed,  to 
be  free  from  all  serious  objection, 
and,  at  the  same  time^  calculated 
to  create  that  union  and  sympathy 
between  the  constituent  and  re- 
presentative which  was  the  surest 
foundation  of  liberty  to  individuals, 
and  of  strength  and  glory  to  the 
nation,  and  the  best  means,  as  far 
as  human  foresight  could  extend, 
for  rendering  the  British  constitu- 
tion immortal.  Leaving  the  de- 
tail of  the  execution  to  be  hereaf- 
ter discussed,  he  concluded  by 
moving  **  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  ta  amend  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  of 
England  in  parliament.'' 

Mr.  Pittnad  the  mortification 

of  finding  himself  defeated  a  third 

^         lime 
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time;  his  motion,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, being  negatived  by  248  to 
1 74.  This  was  his  last  attempt  to 
obtain  a  reform  in  parliament. 
Having,  upon  this  occasion,  made 
every  effort,  and  exerted  all  the 
influence  in  his  power,  both  pub- 
licly and  privately,  and  failed  by 
80  considerable  a  majority,  he  was 
convinced  that  any  farther  trial  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons, 
must  be  ineffectual,  and  therefore 
he  desisted;  and  we  shall  see, 
that  soon  after  the  next  general 
election,  he  thought  it  his  duty, 
on  account  of  a  most  material 
change  in  the  situation  of  the 
country,  to  oppose  a  motion  upon 
the  subject,  brought  forward  by 
another  person. 

Dismissal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow, — The  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which,  as  has  been  related, 
the  lord  chancellor  opposed  the  loan 
bill,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Pitt  to  take  a  s^tep,  which  the 
common  friends  of  those  two  dis- 
tinguished persons  had  for  some 
time  seen  to  be  inevitable.  From 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pittas 
administration,  to  tlie  period  of 
the  king's  illness,  the  lord  chancel- 
lor had  acted  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  cordiality  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet;*  but  during  the  proceed- 
ings in  parliament,  to  which  that 
unhappy  event  gave  rise,  a  great 
alteration  took  place  in  his  con- 
duct; to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  upon  several  occasions  Mr. 
Pitt  fi^lt  by  no  means  confident 
what  part  he  would  take  in  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
all  the  discussions,  however,  rela- 
tive to  the  regency,  he  invariably, 
and  with  apparent  siscerity,  sup- 


ported the  prmciples  and  measnret 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  not  entirely  with- 
out suspicion,  at  a  moment  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  ef  a  dispotition 
to  pursue  an  opposite  line,  in  coo-' 
sequence  of  his  being  admitted  ta 
frequent  interviews  with  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Whether  the  amend- 
ment, which  took  place  in  the 
king  s  health,  had  any  influence  in 
this  respect,  it  is  impossible  to 
know.  After  his  majesty  s  re- 
covery, the  same  coolness  and  re- 
serve towards  Mr.  Pitt,  continued 
and  gradually  increased,  although 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
upon  any  political  question,  nor 
did  there  appear  any  other  cause 
for  dissatisfaction. 

This  was  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance  that  it  was  thoogfat 
right  to  make  the  king  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  his  majesty  wrote  to 
the  lord  chancellor  upon  the  sub- 
ject, towards  the  end  of  November, 
1789,'and  received  such  an  answer 
as  led  him  confidently  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Pitt  would,  in  future,  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  This,  however,  proved 
by  no  means  the  case ;  and  Mr* 
Pitt  at  length,  convinced  that  he 
could  not  rely  upon  lord  Thar* 
low's  co-operation,  submitted  to 
the  king,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  November,  the  expe- 
diency of  advancing  Mr.  William 
Grenville,  who  was  then  secretary 
of  state,  to  the  peerage,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  public 
business  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  of  remedying  those  inconve- 
niences which  had  frequently 
arisen  from  the  waywardness  of 
the  lord  chancellor.  To  this  pro- 
posal   his    majesty  immediately 


*  Mr.  ntt  used  to  say  that  he  alTvays  found  it  useful  to  talk  orer  any  measure,  wliicii 
he  had  in  contemplation,  \vith  Lord  Thurlow,  as  he  was  sure  to  hear  f^m  him  ofrry 
objection  to  wbi«xi  it  was  liable. 

assented : 
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Miented ;  bat  though  Mr.  Pitt  had 
BOW  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  en- 
tirely at  ease,  as  far  as  the  support 
ef  the  measures  of  government 
was  concerned  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  yet  he  still  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  observing  a  continuance 
of  the  same  unfriendly  disposition 
in  the  lord  chancellor. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  ca- 
binet,* who  had  been  intimately 
acquainted,  as  well  as  politically 
connected,  with  the  lord  chancel-, 
lor  for  many  years,  repeatedly  re* 
monstrated  with  him,   upon  his 
present  conduct  towards  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  he  represented   to  be  the 
subject  ^f  serious  cpncem  to  all 
their  colleagues,    and  earnestly 
pressed  him  bodi  for  privaie  and 
public  reasons,  to  state  openly 
tad  candidly  his  ground  of  com- 
plaint, assuring  him  that  no  of- 
fence or  neglect  had  been  intended, 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  ready  to 
enter  into  an   explanation  upon 
any  point  he  might  wish.    This 
friendly      interposition     entirely 
fietiled:  no  expUcit  answer  could 
be  obtained;   nor   did  the  chan- 
cellor mention  a  single  objection 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  public  measures,  or 
specify  one  instance  of  inattention 
to  himself.      He   persevered    in 
taking  every  opportunity  of  mark- 
ing his  personal  dislike  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
though  constantly  warned  of  the 
unreasonableness  and  unavoidable 


consequence  of  such  behaviour; 
and  at  last  his  spleen  broke  forth 
in  a  violent  censure  of  a  bill,  to 
which  he  knew  Mr.  Pitt  annexed 
the  greatest  importance  ;t  and  he 
actually  voted  against  it  without 
having  given  any  previous  notice 
of  his  intention.  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
had  shewn  more  forbearance  than 
any  other  man  would  have  done 
under  similar  cireumstauces,  had 
now  no  alternative.  Neither  the 
good  of  the  public  service,  nor  a 
regard  of  his  own  feelings  and 
character,  would  allow  him  to  sub- 
mit to  such  an  indignity ;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  he  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  king,  tho 
impossibility  of  his  remaining  in 
office  with  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
his  majesty's  making  his  choice 
between  them.:; 

The  king  was  in  some  degree 
prepared  for  this  communication, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  was  im- 
mediately acquainted,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  that  he  must  re- 
sign the  seals.^  But  as  a  change 
was  not  desirable  so  near  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  some  time  was 
requisite  to  bring  business  de- 
pending in  the  court  of  chancery 
to  a  conclusion,  he  did  not  ac- 
tually give  up  the  seals  till  the 
day  of  the  prorogation,  when 
they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
three  commissioners^! 


♦  The  Marquis  of  Stafford.  -  f  The  bill  for  liquidating  all  future  loans. 

%  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  lame  time,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor : 

"  Downing  Street,  May  16,  1792. 
*'MyLord~I  think  it  right  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acquainting  your 
lordship,  that  being  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  his  majesty's  service  being  any 
longer  carried  on  to  advantage,  wlule  your,  lordship  and  myself  both  remain  in  our 
present  situations,  I  hare  felt  it  mf  duty  to  submit  tnat  opinion  to  his  majesty ;  humbly 
requesting  his  majesty's  determination  thereupon.    I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

§  His  opposition  to  the  new  forest  bill  was  subsequent  to  this  notice. 
\\  The  three  commissioners  were,  Lord  Chief  Baroa  £yre,  Mr.  Justice  Ashorst,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Wilson. 

This 
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This  diflinitoai  of  the  lord  chitii« 
celior  was  not  followed  by  a  single 
resignation  or  dmnge  in  any  po« 
litical  or  legal  department:  nor 
was  it  expecte^  to  effect  the  vote 
of  one  member  in  either  house  of 
parliament-*a  clear  proof  of  the 
opinion  which  was  entertained  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  upon  this  oc^ 
casiou. 

Mr..  Pittas  appointment  to  the 
mtrdmukip  of  the  Ctnqtie  ports. — ^By 
the  death  of  lord  Guildford,  on 
the  5th  of  August  in  this  year,  the 
wardenship  of  the  Cinque  ports, 
worth  dOOOl.  a^year,  became  ya^ 
cant;  and  the  king  immediately 
offered  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  fol- 
lowing most  gracious  and  pressing 
terms:*- 

''  Windtor,  Atiguii  6, 1702. 
*^  Haying  this  morning  leceiT^ 
the  account  of  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Ottildfoid,  I  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  acquainting  Mr. 
Pitt,  that  the  wardenship  of  the 
Cinque  ports  is  an  office,  for 
which  I  will  not  receive  any  re- 
commendation;  having  positively 
resolved  to  confer  it  on  him,  as  a 
mark  of  that  regard,  which  his 
eminent  services  have  deserved 
from  me.  I  am  so  bent  on  this 
that  I  shall  be  seriously  offended 
at  any  attempt  to  decline.  1  have 
intimated  these  my  intentions  to 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  lord  Qreu- 
ville,  and  Mr.  Duudas.** 

His  Majesty,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Pitt  was  at  Burton  Pynsent  on  a 
visit  to  his  mother,  sent  the  above 


letter  to  Mr.  DuBdks,  th  Loiidoa^ 
adding,  *'  Mr.  Dundas  is  td  for- 
ward it  with  a  few  lines  from  Urn- 
self,  expressing,  tiiat  I  will  notad^- 
mit  of  this  fevour  being  declined* 
I  desire  that  lord  Chatham  Inay 
also  write,  and  that  Mr.  Dundas 
will  take  the  first  opportitmty  of 
acquainting  lord  Grenville  with 
the  step  I  have  taken/* 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Pitt 
dedined  an  office  of  the  jsanie 
value  toon  aftet  he  became  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  at  a 
moment,  when  his  contanuance  in 
that  situation  was  eltremely  un- 
certain.    Having  then  been  only 
a  short  time  in  luH  majesty^s  aer* 
vice,  he  felt  that  he  had  ilo  dain 
upon  the  pubhc,  and  the  very  pe» 
cuHar  circumstancss  in  whidi  he 
stood,  instead  of  operating  aa  as 
inducement  to  setae  (iiat  oppor* 
tanity  of  securing  to  kimaelf  a 
provision,  determined  him  to  die* 
pose  of  the  cleikdiip  of  the  pdls^ 
without  benefit  to  bimsdf,  or  to 
any  relative  or  friend.    But  he 
had  now  been    prime    minister 
nearly  nme  years ;  and  conackms 
that  he  had  employed  all  his  time 
and    thoughts    in   endeavouribg 
to  promote  the  intereste  of  his 
country  and  knowing  that»  be< 
sides  giving  up  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession,   he  had   expended    the 
whole  of  his  private  fortune,  in 
addition  io  his  offidal  income, 
he  gratefolly  accepted  this  mark 
of   his  majesty's   condescendlni; 
kindness  and  approbation;  Uid 
the  propriety  of  the  appointment 


*  Thekinc  had  atwftyt  omrtMcd  a  gnUb  dmire  to  taaake  sane  yrothWn  ibr  Mr.  Ktt* 
In  May,  1790,  Mr.  Pitt  applied  ty  letter  to  the  kinv,  for  a  remsion  of  a  teUeniiip  «f  the 
exGheimer,  in  fimmr  of  loni  Auckland's  Mn,  to  iMth  hU  vi^MitT  aiMnted,  nd  atUed, 
**  had  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  aome  means  of  rendering  it  of  utility  to  himself  it  would  have 
been  pleasins;  to  me,  as  Idonotfoeleasy  art  not  baring  had  an  opportnkiity  of  se<«inc 
•  piroirisioa  i6r  him,  in  caae  of  my  paying  that  tiibnte  to  iwhich  crenr  one  is  toeniror 
Ifiter  subject." 

was 
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inA  nevflbr  caU^d  in  ^ttestioD  by 
aay  party  or  penon.* 


•3. — Memoirs  <f  the  Stcrtt  Societia 
qf  the  Simth  of  Italy ;  particu-^ 
.  tarfytkeCatbanari,  Translated 
from  the  Original  M.S.  8t70. 
The  Gaxbonari  nay  be  yiewed 
as  a  sect  of  free-masons,  which 
haYe  recently  attracted  the  atten* 
tion  and  excited  the  curiosity  of 
Earope.  They  profess  that  good 
cousinship  (whence  their  mem* 
bers  derive  the  name  of  good 
cousins,)  whi6h,  as  they  sa^,  is 
founded  on  religion,  and  ttrtue, 
bt  purity  of  monds.  Whoever  at* 
tains  the  rank  of  master,  is 
bound  to  practice  benevoienoo'— 
to  succour  the  unfortunate-^to 
shew  docitity  of  mind — and  to  bear 
no  tnalice  against  Carbonari.  The 
place  of  their  meeting  is  called 
the  Baracca ;  the  space  surround-^ 
ing  ity  the  fyrest  or  wmd;  the  in- 
terior of  the  lodge,  the  vendka* 
The  wotk  before  us  contains 
many  details  of  this  smguiar  in- 
stitution ;  its  principles,  and  the 
inode  of  admission  to  it.  We 
give  the  following  piece  of  bio- 
graphy. 

Ciro  Annichmrico*^ — Ciro  Anni- 
ehiarico,  bom  of  parents  in  easy 
circumstances,  in  the  little  town 
of  Grotta^lie,  was  destined  to  the 
ecdesiasticai  profession,  and  en- 
tertained it  very  young.  His 
brothers  are  respectable  farmers ; 
Us  uncle,  the  Cancmico  Patitaro^ 


*  Thtt  aasertiMi  admits  of  one  exception.  A  noble  dukC)  who  tli^  beld  » 1 
tioh  in  his  mi^lesty's  household,  ap|»Ued  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  this  office,  which  was  also  con* 
sidered  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  minister:  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing 
■od  shewing  his  resentment,  ttet  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  dedine  in  bis  hxoiax,  Thxtt  yeaM 
afterwvds  he  refused  to  give  his  vote  for  a  professorship  at  Cambridxet  wlnoh  vote  fag 
had  in  right  of  his  officialsituation,  according  to  Mr.  Pitt's  wishes,  assignins  his  disap- 
pointment with  respect  to  the  Cinque  Ports  as  his  reason:  and  yet  the  liobw  duke  %as 
joflered  to  retain  bu  litiuition  ia  the  howehold  till  his  death,  in  1799. 

enemy, 
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is  a  inan  of  kaiAinlg  alid  infomaA 
tion,  and  aever  tdok  any  psH  te 
the  crimes  of  his  ne{^ew.  The 
latter  began  his  infamous  eareaf 
by  killing  a  young  man  of  the 
Motolesi  family,  in  a  fit  of  \^^ 
lousy.  His  insatiable  hatred  pan* 
sued  every  member  of  the  family^ 
and  exterminated  them  one  sitet 
the  other,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  indiTiduid,  who  succeeded 
in  evading  his  seietKh^  and  y/An^ 
lived  siiut  up  in  his  house  Ibr 
several  years,  without  ev«r  daring 
to  go  out.  This  onfortunate  being 
thought  that  a  snioe  was  laid  tbf 
him  when  people  came  to  tdl  him 
of  the  imprisonment^  and  sfaottty 
after  of  the  death  of  his  enemy  { 
and  it  was  iHth  difficulty  that  M 
was  indnoed  to  quit  his  retreat 

Ciro,  coBdenmed  ibr  the  mut^ 
der  of  the  Motolesi^  to  fifteen 
years  of  chams,  or  exilfe,  by  th<d 
tribunal  of  Lecce,  remained  thcMi 
in  prison  fbur  yeats,-  at  the  %iid 
of  which  time  he  succeeded  ifi 
escaping.  It  was  then  that  he 
began,  and  afterwards  contiiiaed 
for  several  years,  to  head  a  Vaga^^ 
bond  life,  which  was  stained  with 
the  most  atrocious  crrnies.  At 
Martano,  he  penetrated  with  hiA 
satdlites  into  one  of  the  first 
houses  of  the  place,  and,  aftet 
having  offered  violenoe  to  its  mid^ 
tress,  he  massaci%d  her  with  all 
her  people,  and  carried  off  nin^ty-^ 
six  thousand  ducats. 

He  was  in  corrbspondeiM^  Irifli 
all  the  hired  brigands;  and  Who^ 
ever  wished    to    get  rid  of  aii 
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enemy,  had  only  to  address  him- 
self to  Giro.  On  being  asked  by 
captain  Montorj,  reporter  of  the 
military  commission  which  con- 
demned him,  how  many  persons 
he  had  killed  with  his  own  hand, 
he  carelessly  answered,  '^  E  cki 
h  sa  ?  saranno  tra  sessanta  e  set" 
tanU,'**  Who  can  remember?  they 
vill  be  between  sixty  and  seventy. 
One  of  his  companions,  Occhio- 
lupo,  confessed  to  seventeen ;  the 
two  brothers,  Francesco  and  Vito 
8erio,  to  twenty-three;  so  that 
these  four  ruffians  alone  had  as- 
sassinated upwards  of  a  hundred ! 
The  activity  of  Giro  was  as 
astonishing  as  his  artifice  and  in- 
trepidity. He  handled  the  mus- 
ket and  managed  the  horse  to 
perfection ;  and  as  he  was  always 
extremely  well  mounted,  found 
concealment  and  support,  either 
through  fear  or  inchnation,  every 
where.  He  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
by  forced  marches  of  thirty  and 
forty  miles,  even  when  confiden- 
tial spies  had  discovered  his  place 
of  concealment  but  a  few  hours 
before.  The  singular  good  for- 
tune of  being  able  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  most  imminent 
4angers^  acquired  for  him  the  re- 
putation of  a  necromancer,  upon 
whom  ordinary  means  of  attack 
had  no  power,  among  the  people, 
and  he  neglected  nothing  which 
could  confirm  this  idea,  and  in- 
crease the  sort  of  «pell  it  produced 
upon  the  peasants.  They  dared 
not  execrate,  or  even  blame  him 
in  his  absence,  so  firmly  were 
they  persuaded  that  his  demons 
would  immediately  inform  him  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
he  afiected  a  libertine  character ; 
some  very  free  French  songs  were 
found  in  his  portfolio,  when  he 


was  arrested.  Althou^  a  priest 
himself,  and  exercising  the  func* 
tions  of  one  when  he  thought  it 
expedient,  he  often  declared  his 
colleagues  to  be  impostors  with* 
out  any  faith.  He  published  a 
paper  against  the  missionaries^ 
who,  according  to  him,  dissemi. 
nated  illiberal  opinions  among 
the  people,  and  forbade  them  on 
pain  of  death  to  preach  in  the 
villages, ''  because,  instead  of  the 
true  principles  of  the  gospel,  they 
taught  nothing  but  fables  and 
impostures."  This  paper  is  headed, 
^<  In  none  dcUa  Grande  Assemblea 
Nazionale  dell*  Ex-Regno  di  Na^ 
poll  J  0  piuttosto  deW  Europa  intera, 
pace  e  salute.** — "  In  the  name  of 
the  geat  national  assembly  of  the 
ex-kingdom  of  Naples,  or  rather 
of  all  Europe,  peace  and  health*'^ 

He  amused  himself  sometimes 
with  whims,  to  which  he  tried  to 
give  an  air  of  generosity.  GeneraL 
d'Octavio,  a  Gorsican  in  the  ser. 
vice  of  Murat,  pursued  him  for  a 
long  time  with  a  thousand  men. 
One  day,  Giro,  armed  at  all 
points,  surprised  him  walking  in 
a  garden.  He  discovered  him- 
self, remarking  that  the  Ufe  of 
the  general  was  in  his  hands; 
"but,"  said  he,  "I  wilj  pardon 
you  this  time,  although  I  shall  no 
longer  be  so  indulgent,  if  you 
.continue  to  hunt  me  about  with 
such  fury.''  So  saying,  he  leaped 
over  the. garden  wall  and  disap* 
peared. 

Having  hidden  himself,  with 
several  of  his  people,  behind  a 
ruined  wall  at  the  entrance  gate 
of  Grottaglie,  the  day  when  ge- 
neral Ghurch  and  the  duke  of 
San  Gesario,  accompanied  by 
some  horsemen,  reconnoitred  the 
place,  he  did  not  fire  upon  them ; 
he  wished  to  make  a  merit  of 

this 
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this  before  the  military  commis- 
sion, but  it  was  probably  the  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  escape  from 
the  troops  who  followed  the  ge- 
neral, that  made  him  circumspect 
on  this  occasion. 

Giro's  physiognomy  had  nothing 
repulsive  about  it;  it  was  rather 
agreeable.  He  had  a  verbose, 
but  persuasive  eloquence,  and  was 
fond  of  inflated  phrases.  Extreme- 
ly addicted  to  women,  he  had 
mistreses,  at  the  period  of  his 
power,  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
province  over  which  he  was  con- 
stantly ranging.  He  was  of  middle 
stature,  well  made,  and  very 
strong. 

Giro  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Patrioti  Europei  and  Decisiy 
two  associations  of  the  most  des- 
perate character.  The  institution 
of  the  Decisij  or  Decided,  is  so 
horrible,  that  it  makes  one  shud- 
der to  contemplate  it.  The  author 
has  given  a  fac-simile  of  their 
patent,  which  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  society.  The  following  is 
the  translation : 

TUB  DECISI. 

The  Salentine  Decision, 

HeaUh. 
No.  5.  Grand  Masons. 

The  Decision  of  Jupiter  the 
Thunderer  hopes  to  make  war 
against  the  tyrants  of  the  nni* 
verse,  &c.  &c. 

The  mortal  Gaetano  Gaffieri  is 
a  brother  Decided,  No.  5,  belong- 
ing to  the  Decision  of  Jupiter  the 
Thunderer,  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  by  his  Decision,  has 
had  the  pleasure  to  belong  to  this 
Salentine  Republican  Decision. 
We,  invite,  therefore,  all  philan- 
thropic societies  to  lend  their 
strong  arm  to  the  same,  and  to 
assist  him  in  his  wants,  behaving 
pon^e  to  the  decision  that  he  will 


obtain  liberty  or  death.  Dated 
this  day,  the  29th  of  October^ 
1817. 

Signed, 

Pietro  Gargaro,  (the  Decided 
Grand  Master,  No.  1.) 

Vito  de  Serio,  Second  Decided. 

Gaetano  Gaffieri, 

Registrar  of  the  Dead. 

As  the  number  of  these  Deci- 
ded ruffians  was  small,  they  easily 
recognized  each  other.  We  find 
that  the  grand  master  bears  the 
No.  1 ;  Vito  de  Serio,  No.  2 ;  the 
proprietor  of  the  patent  Gaetano 
Gaffieri,  No.  5.  He  figures  him- 
self among  the  signatures  with 
the  title  of  Registrar  of  the  Dead, 
which  does  not  allude  to  the  de. 
ceased  members  of  the  society^ 
but  to  the  victims  they  immola- 
ted, and  of  whom  they  kept  a 
register  apart,  on  the  margin  of 
which  were  found  blasphemies 
and  infernal  projects.  They  had 
also  a  director  of  funeral  cere- 
monies, for  they  slaughtered  with 
method  and  solemnity.  As  soon 
as  the  detachments  employed 
on  this  service  found  it  conve- 
nient to  effect  their  purpose,  at 
the  signal  of  the  first  blast  of  a 
trumpet  they  unsheathed  their 
poignards ;  they  aimed  them  at 
^eir  victim  at  the  second  blast; 
at  the  third,  they  gradually  ap- 
proached their  weapons  to  his 
breast,  "con  vero  entusiasmo" 
(with  real  enthusiasm,)  in  their 
cannibal  language,  and  plunged 
them  into  his  body  at  the  fourth 
signal. 

The  four  points  which  are  ob- 
servable after  the  signature  of 
Pietro  Gargaro,  indicate  his  power 
of  passing  sentence  of  death* 
When  the  Decisi  wrote  to  any 
one  to  extort  contributions,  or  to 
command  him  to  do  any  thing — 
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t  thty  added  these  fot£r  pointt^ 
it  was  known  that  the  ftersoti 
they  addressed  was  condeifi6ed 
to  death  in  case  of  disobedience. 
If  the  j^oints  were  not  lidded,  he 
wlii  threatened  with  milder  pu- 
nishment, snch  as  layixlg  waste 
his  fields,  or  burning  his  house. 

The  Saientine  republic,  the 
ancient  name  of  this  district,  Was 
also  that  destined  for  their  im^i'^ 
hary  ret>ubliCj  which  they  called 
**  un  anello  della  i^epublica  £ur6« 
pa,"  a  link  of  the  Europeab  re- 
public^ 

The  symbols  of  the  thunder* 
bolt  darting  from  a  cloud  atad 
strikibg  the  crowns  and  tiara) 
the  fasces  and  the  cap  of  liberty 
planted  upon  a  death's  hettd  be* 
tween  two  a^es;  the  skuUe  and 
bones  with  the  woirds^ ''  Tristeseza^ 
tnortOy  terrore,  and  lutto,''  sad* 
ftesB,  death,  terror,  and  mbum« 
ing^  sufficiently  characterise  this 
association.  Their  eolours  wete 
yellow,  red,  and  blue,  which  sur- 
ixmnd  the  patent. 

Horrible  xoarfarc^W orh  out 
with  fatigue.  Giro  and  three  com*- 
panions,  Vito  di  Gesare,  6ioyan>- 
ai  Palmieri,  and  Michele  Cup- 
poll,  had  taken  refuge  in  Scaserba, 
to  repose  themselves  for  a  few 
faours.  He  had  previously  pro- 
vided this  and  all  the  farm-houses 
of  the  district  with  ammunition 
and  some  provisions.  When  he 
«aW  the  militia  of  S.  Mariano 
Biarching  against  him,  he  ap^ 
peared  vefy  little  alarmed,  and 
thought  he  could  easily  cut  his 
way  through  their  ranks.  He 
ilhot  the  first  man  dead  who  came 
itithin  range  of  his  musket.  This 
delay  cdtt  him  deat:  the  militia 
sent  ix^rmation  U>  lieutenant 
Fonsmore^  stationed  at  the  "  Cas- 
teUi/  it  itroiig  petition  between 


Gh>ttadie  and  Franbavaia.  This 
officer  hastened  to  the  spot  with 
forty  men.  On  seeing  him  ap* 
proach,  Ciro  perceived  that  a 
vigorous  attack  was  to  be  madet 
He  shut  up  the  people  of  the 
Masseria  in  the  straw  magazine, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pockets 
He  took  away  the  ladder  from 
l^e  tower,  and  loaded,  with  ihe 
aid  of  his  compaliionS,  all  the 
^ds,  of  which  he  had  a  good 
number. 

Msyor  Bianchi,  informed  of 
what  was  going  on,  sent  on  the 
same*  evening  a  detachment  of 
gendarmes,  under  captain  Corsi^ 
and  the  next  morning  proceeded 
in  ()ersbn  to  Scaserba.  The  siege 
was  formed  by  132  soldiers;  m 
militia,  on  whibh  little  dependence 
was  placed^  were  stationed  at 
some  distance,  and  in  the  second 
line. 

Ciro  vigorously  defended  the 
approaches  to  hi^  tower  till  sun- 
set. He  attempted  to  escape  in 
the  night)  but  the  neighing  of  a 
horse  made  him  suspect  that  some 
cavalry  had  arrived,  whose  pur- 
suit it  would  be  impossible  to 
elude.  He  retired,  after  having 
killed,  with  a  pistol  shot,  a  vol- 
tigeur,  stationed  under  the  wall 
he  had  attempted  to  scale.  He 
again  shut  himself  up  in  his  tower, 
and  employed  himself  till  morn- 
ing in  making  cartridges.  At 
day-break,  the  besiegers  tried  to 
burst  open  the  wooden  gate  of  the 
outer  wall;  Ciro  and  his  men 
repulsed  the  assailants  by  a  well- 
directed  ^te ;  they  killed  five  and 
irouuded  fourteen  men.  A  barrel 
of  oil  was  brought,  in  order  to 
burn  the  door.  The  first  man 
who  set  fire  to  it  was  shot  through 
the  heart.  A  four  pounder,  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  place. 
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was  poiated  ^gaiiiAt  the  roof  oC 
%he  tower.  Several  of  thi^  calibre 
l^ad  been  contrived  to  be  easily 
dismounted  from  their  carriages, 
and  transported  on  mules.  This 
little  piece  produced  great  effect^ 
The  tiles  and  bVicks  v^hich  fell, 
forced  Giro  to  descend  from  thq 
second  story  to  the  first«  H^ 
vas  tormented  ?rith  a  burning 
.  thirst,  for  He  had  forgotten  to 
provide  himself  with  water,  and 
he  never  drank  wine.  This  thir&l 
aoon  became  insupportable. 

After  some  deliberations  with 
his  companions,  he  demanded  to 
speak  with  general  Church,  who, 
he^  believed  was  in  the  neigh*' 
bourhood,  then  to  the  duke  of 
Jasi,  who  was  also  absent;  at 
last,  he  resolved  to  capitulate 
with  major  Bianchi.  He  adr 
dressed  the  besiegers,  and  threw 
^hem  some  bread.  Major  Bianchi 
promised  him  that  he  should  not 
be  maltreated  by  the  soldiers. 
He  descended  the  ladder,  opened 
the  door  of  the  tower,  and  pre- 
sented himself  ;with  the  words, 
*<  Eccomi,  Don  Cirol"— Here  I 
Wi,  Don  Giro! 

He  begged  them  to  give  him 
fiome  water  to  quench  his  thirst, 
and  desired  them  to  liberate  the 
fanner  and  his  family,  who  had 
been  shut  up  all  this  while  in  the 
straw  magazine.  He  declared 
that  they  were  innocent,  and  dia- 
tributed  money  among  them. 

He  suffered  himself  to  be 
searched  and  bound  patiently; 
some  poison  was  found  upqn  him ; 
hn  asserted  that  bis  companions 
had  prevented  him  from  taking 
it.  He  conversed  quietly  enough 
with  major  Bianchi  on  the  road 
to  Fraiicavilla,  and  related  to  him 
the  principal  circumstances  of  his 
life. 


interested  for  thq  fate  of  some  of 
his  partisans,  begging  th$^(  they 
might  n^t  be  perseciited,  and  de« 
elaring  thai  they  had  been  forced 
to  do  what  they  bad  done, 

^e  had  entertained  seme  hope, 
till  the  moqieiit  when  he  was 
placed  before  the  council  of  waif, 
^nder  the  direction  of  lieutenanh 
colonel  Guarini.  He  addressed 
a  speech  to  him,  taking  him  for 
general  Chvreh.  He  insisted  on 
speakif^;  to  that  officer :  this  was 
refused,  and  he  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate,  dryly  saying>  *^  Sk 
eapitQ"  I  understand. 

Whw  condemned  to  death,  a 
missionary  oflfered  him  &e  con-v 
solatioQS  of  rellgioni  Giro  answered 
him  with  a  fimile,  <'  Lasdatf  qwstf 
chiacchiere  ;  natno  deW  istesta  pro- 
femone;  turn  ci  burliamo  fra  trnJ* 
— l.et'us  leave  alone  this  prating; 
we  are  of  the  same  profession; 
don*t  le^  us  laugh  at  one  another. 

As  he  was  led  to  ei^ecution, 
the  SOi  of  February,  1^18,  he 
reeognized  lieutenant  Fonsmor^ 
and  addressed  these  worda  to 
him,  '^  Se  ig  fme  ite,  u  farm 
Cd^Vaiio,''--^If  I  were  king,l  would 
mike  you  a  captain.  This  officer 
was  the  first  to  arrive  at  Scaserba 
with  his  soldiers. 

The  streets  of  FrancavHla  were 
filled  with  people;  there  were 
spectators  even  upon  the  roofa. 
They  all  preservea  a  gloomy  %Jt 
lence. 

On  bis  arrival  at  the  place  qf 
execution,  Giro  wished  to  remain 
standing;  be  was  told  }0  knee), 
he  did  so,  presenting  hia  breau^f. 
He  was  then  informed,  that  mal<^- 
fectors,  like  himself,  were  Asfi 
with  tl^ir  baeka  towards  the  sol- 
diers; he  submitlted,  at  ^^  W^e 
time  advising  a  prieat,  ?r^ 
persisted 
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per^sted  in  remaining  near  him,  to 
withdraw,  so  as  not  to  expose 
himself. 

Twenty-one  balls  took  effect, 
four  in  the  head,  yet  he  still 
breathed  and  muttered  in  his 
throat:  the  twenty-second  put 
an  end  to  him.  This  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  all  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers present  at  his  death.  **  As 
soon  as  we  perceived,"  said  a 
soldier,  very  gravely,  "  that  he 
was  enchanted,  we  loaded  his 
own  musket  with  a  silver  ball, 
and  this  destroyed  the  spell.** 
It  will  be  easily  supposed,  tliat 
the  people  who  always  attributed 
supernatural  powers  to  him,  were 
confirmed  in  their  belief  by  this 
tenaciousness  of  life,  which  they 
considered  miraculous. 


4.— Jfefeiwoir*  rf  the  Ltfe  of  Nu 
ehoUu  Poumn,  By  Maria  Gra- 
ham^ Author  of  a  Tour  in  In' 
dia,  Sfc.  8vo. 

Mrs.  Graham's  book  is  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  foreign 
sources,  a  circumstance  which 
has  affected  her  language  not 
very  beneficially.  It  possesses, 
however,  considerable  interest. 
Poussin*8  merits  as  a  painter, 
have  been  thus  charactenzed  by 
sir  Joshua  Reynolds: — "  Op- 
posed to  this  florid,  careless, 
loose,  and  inaccurate  style,  (the 
style  of  Rubens,)  the  simple, 
csureful,  pure,  and  correct  style 
of  Poussin  seems  to  be  a  com- 
plete contrast.  Yet,  however  op- 
posite their  characters,  in  one 
•thing  they  agreed,  both  of  them' 
always  preserving  a  perfect  cor- 
respondence between  all  the  parts 
of  their  respective  manners ;  inso- 
ronch  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  alteration  of  what  is 


considered  defective  in  eithef 
would  not  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  whole. — ^Poussin  lived  and 
conversed  with  the  ancient  statues 
so  long,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  with  the  people  about 
him.  No  works  of  any  modern  have 
so  much  the  air  of  antique  paint- 
ing, as  those  of  Poussin.  His  best 
performances  have  a  remarkable 
dryness  of  manner,  which,  though 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended 
for  imitation,  yet  seems  perfectly 
correspondent  to  that  ancient  sim- 
plicity which  distinguishes  his 
style.  Like  Polidoro,  he  studied 
the  ancients  so  much,  that  he  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  thinking  in  tlieir 
way,  and  seemed  to  know  perfect- 
ly the  actions  and  gestures  they 
would  use  on  every  occasion. 

"  Poussin,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  changed  from  his  dry 
manner  to  one  much  softer  and 
richer,  where  there  is  a  greater 
union  between  the  figures  and  the 
ground,  as  in  the  seven  sacra- 
ments in  the  duke  of  Orleans's 
collection ;  but  neither  these  nor 
any  of  his  other  pictures  in  this 
manner,  are  at  all  comparable  to 
many  in  his  dry  manner,  which 
we  have  in  England."  * 

His  mode  of  life  is  thus  de^ 
lineated  by  Mrs.  G. : — "  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  his  painting 
room,  and  seldom  admitted  any 
visitors  there.  His  friends,  how- 
ever, used  to  wait  for  him  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Trinitii  de' 
Monti,  where  his  house  was  si- 
tuated, and  where  he  took  his 
morning  and  evening  walk ;  and 
his  biographers  have  represented 
him  as  an  ancient  philosopher 
surrounded  by  bis  disciples.  In 
fact  his  hours  of  exercise  were  ren- 
dered more  delightful  by^timate 
conversation 
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coiiTeraatioo  with  the  learned 
and  the  polite^  who  crowded 
round  him  from  all  parts  of  Rome, 
to  admire  that  dignified  simplicity 
of  manner  and  conversation,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  antique  purity 
of  taste  which  inspires  his  works, 
and  regulated  lus  whole  life. 
Some  of  his  sayings  have  been 
preserved.  They  are  remarkable 
for  good  sense,  and  that  kind  of 
philosophy  which  is  of  most  value 
in  the  conduct  of  life.  He  was 
asked  one  day,  what  was  the  chief 
benefit  he  had  derived  from  his 
extensive  reading,  and  what  he 
regarded  as  his  best  knowledge  ? 
*.  How  to  live  well .  with  all  the 
world,'  was  his  answer. 

^*  One  evening  Cardinal  Mas- 
simi  having  paid  him  a  visit,  staid 
with  him  till  dark.  Poussin,  who 
had  no  footman,  took  a  lamp  him- 
sdf  to  light  his  guest  to  his  car- 
riage, who  said  to  him,  *  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  M.  Poussin;  you 
have  no  footman*!'  '.and  I,'  said 
Poussin,  '  am  still  more  sorry  for 
your  eminency,  because  you  have 
so  many!'.  A  person  of  quality 
having  shewn  him  a  picture  of  his 
own  painting,  Poussin  said  to-  him, 
*  ah,  my  lord,  you  only  want  a  litp 
tie  poverty,  to  become  a  good 
painter.'  But  these  sentences  and 
repartees,  though  they  showed 
the  readiness  of  his  mind,  were 
not,  at  least  to  many  of  his  hear- 
ers, the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 
conversation.  His  brother-in-law 
Caspar,  Claude  Lorrame,  Charles 
Le  Brun,  and  other  painters  of 
eminence,  attended  his  waljcs,  in 
order  to  gather  from  him  just 
maxims  of.  art,  and  to  hear  his 
counsels  on  the.  true  method  of 
seeing  nature.*' 

From  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead 
by  M.  Fenelon,  Mrs.  Graham  has 


annexed  two  between  Ponssin 
and  Parrhasins,  and  Poussin  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  We  extract 
from  the  latter,  a  description  (put 
into  the  mouth  of  Poussin  him- 
self) of  that  beautiful  picture. 

'^  Leo.  I  should  like  to  examine 
one  of  your  pictures  by  the  rules 
of  painting,  which  I  explained  in 
my  books.  One  might  find  as 
many  faults  as  strokes. 

**  Pouss,  I  consent: — I  will 
display  the  whole  composition  of 
one  of  my  pictvres:  if  you  see 
faults  in  it,  I  will  frankly  avow 
them :  if  you  approve  what  I  have 
done,  I  shall  oblige  you  to  esteem 
me  a  tittle  more  than  you  do. 

**  Leo,  Well,  let  us  see.  Bui 
remember  I  am  a  severe  critic. 

'*  Pous9.  So  much  the  better— 
Imagine  a  rock  on  the  left  side  of 
the  picture :  from  this  rock  falls 
a  pure  bright  spring,  which,  after 
sparkling  a  little  in  its  fell,  runs 
off  across  the  country,  A  man, 
coming  to  draw  water  at  the 
spring,  is  seized  by  a  large  ser- 
pent. The  serpent  winds  round 
his  body,  ana  twines  several 
times  round  his  arms  and  legs^ 
presses  him,  poisons  and  stran- 
gles him.  The  man  is  dead ;  he 
is  stretched  out.  The  weight  and 
(itifihess  of  his  limbs  is  seen.  His 
flesh  is  already  livid.  His  face  of 
horror  expresses  a  cruel  death. 
Another  man  advances  towards 
the  fountain;  he  perceives  the 
serpent  round  the  dead  man. 
He  stops  suddenly.  One  of  his 
feet  remains  suspended.  He 
raises  one  arm,  the  other  falls. 
But  the  two  hands  are  spread, 
they  mark  surprise  and  horror. 

*^  Zeo,  This  second  object, 
although  melancholy,  fails  not  to 
animate  the  picture,  and  to  ghre 
a  certain  pleasure,  like  that  fek 

by 
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Igr  die  tpeettttoff  of  tfM>8e  ancisiit 
tg^fgedieBy  where  e^ry  thing  in- 
apired  terror  aiid  pity:  but  we 
aWl  eooQ  tee  if  yau  — r- 

^'PotMW.  Ahy  ha!  you  begm 
to  be  a  little  softened :  but  wait 
.  for  the  reaty  if  you  pleaae.  Close 
by  there  is  a  high  road,  on  the 
aide  of  which  there  U  a  woman, 
who.  aeea  the  terrified  man,  but 
who  cannot  see  the  dead  man, 
because  she  is  in  a  hollow,  and 
the  ground  aiakes  a  aort  of  a 
akfeen  betweea  her  and  the 
•{tfing,  The  sight  of  the  frights 
e&ed  man  causes  in  her  a  ooun-r 
lerrsUoke  of  fear.  These  two 
expresBioiia  of  alarm  are,  as  one 
nay  say,  what  griefs  ought  to  be; 
tl^e  greater  ura  silent,  the  lesser 
complain.  The  terror  of  the  man 
makea  him  motionless.  That  of - 
the  woman,  whidi  is  less,  is  mora, 
maiked  by  the  diatertion  of  her 
fsca.  In  her  you  see  a  woiftat^'s 
fear,  who  cs^  contain  nothing;  who 
expreases  all  her  alarm,  and  gives 
way  to  all  she  feels;  she  fails, 
and  lets  fall,  and  forgets  what  she 
was  carrving.  She  extends  her 
arms,  and  seems  to  cry  obt.  Do 
not  these  Tarious  degrees  of  fear 
and  surpriae  make  a  kind  of  play 
that  tQuches  and  gives  pleasure? 
It  is  a  capnce.  This  kind  of  com<- 
positaoa  succeeds  very  well,  pro* 
Tided  the  fancy  be  regulated,  and 
that  it  does  not  depart  from  the 
truth  of  nature.  Qn  the  left  side 
there  are  some  large  trees,  w)uch 
appear  old,  and  sueh  ^s  those 
venerable  ea}f.%  which  formerly 
.served  aa  the  divinities  of  a  couiv- 
try.  Their  smcient  trunks  have  a 
rough  and  rugged  bark,  which 
sends  to  a  dialanoe  a  young  and 
tender  groie,  plaoed  behind. 
This  grojve  has  a  delicious  iresk- 
Oae  longs  ta  \^  withb  it. 


One  iasagines  a  baming  aimsUae 
would  respect  the  sacred  wood. 
It  is  planted  along  a  dear  stream, 
and  seems  toadmire  itself  therein. 
On  one  side  is  a.  deep  green, 
on  the.  other  the  dark  blue  of  a 
serene  sky.  In  this  stream  seve- 
ral olgects  present  themselves, 
which  amuse  the  eye,  and  relieve 
it  after  the  terriUe  objects  we 
fivst  beheld.  In  the  forerground 
all  the  figures  are  tragic  Bat 
behind  all  is  peaceful,  soft,  and 
gay :  here  are  boys  bathing,  and 
sportin^p  as  they  swim.  Thm, 
fishers  m  a  boat;  one  is  leaning 
forward,  almost  falling ;  they  are 
hauling  a  net.  Two  others,  lean, 
ing  back,  are  rowing  vigorously. 
Odiers  are  on  the  bank,  playmg 
at  morra«  By  their  ikqes  you 
see  that  one  is  thinking  of  a  num* 
ber  tq  take  in  his  companioB, 
who  seems  attentive  not  lo  be 
so  taken.  Others  are  walking 
beyond  the  water  on  a  fresh 
green-ssward.  At  a  good  distance 
a  wQman  on  an  ass  is  seen^  going 
to  the  neighbouring  town ;  she  is 
followed  by  two  men.  One  in* 
stantlj  imagines  these  good  peo* 
pie,  m  ^eir  rustic  simirficity, 
going  to  carry  to  the  town  the 
abundance  of  the  ^elds  they  have 
cultivated.  On  the  same  left  sjdSi 
abov>a  the  grove,  there  is  a  shaip 
mountain,  en  which  there  is  a  cas- 
tle. There  is  a  little  hill,  sloping 
downinse^siblytothertver.  On  the 
slope  shrubs  and  bushes  are  seen  in 
confusion,  on  uncultivated  ground. 
Befcro  the  hill  jpreat  traeaareplant- 
ed,  through  which  one  sees  the 
country,  the  water  and  the  sky. 

**L€<K  Butthat8ky,--liowhave 
you  managed  it  ? 

"Potutf.  Itisafineblttcmised 
with  btight  doods,  that  look  like 
gold  and  stiver* 

"  Leo. 
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**Leo.  What  is  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture^  beyond 
the  ri?er? 

"  P0U8S.  A  town  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  It  is  in  a  hol- 
I0W9  which  conceals  part  of  it. 
There  are  old  towers,  battlements, 
large  buildings,  and  a  confusion 
of  houses  in  strong  shadow ;  which 
relieves  certain  parts,  lighted  by 
a  soft  bright  light  from  above. 
Above  the  town  appears  what  one 
almost  always  sees  above  great 
cities  in  fine  weather — the  rising 
amoke  sending  off  the  mountains, 
which  form  the  back  ground:  these 
mountains,  of  irregular  shapes,vary 
the  horizon,  so  that  the  eye  is  sa* 
tisfied." 

5. — Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Per" 
sans  composing  the  Kit-Cat  Club  ; 
with  a  Prefatory  Account  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Association :  illus- 
trated with  forty-eight  port  raits  y 
from  the  Original  paintings  by 
SirG.KneUer.    London,  1821. 
Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co. 
From  the  costly  manner  in 
which  thiF  '?ork  is  executed,  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  shelves  of  nobility, 
where  it  will  most  likely  -repose 
in  undisturbed  slumber,  excepting 
that  now  and  then  my  lord  or  my 
lady  may  demand  it  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  vacant  hour.     The  bi- 
shop of  Chester  has  the  honour  of 
a  dedication  from  *'  the  author;'' 
but  who  the  author  may  be  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining: 
but  we  heartily  wish  he  had  not 
prefaced  some  of  his  biographical 
fragments  with  such  mock  sublime 
as  the  following:— 

^' There  is  no   object  in   the 

natural  world  so  picturesque  and 

sublime,  as  a  lofty  mountam  seen 

from  an  imposing  distance;   its 

1821. 


summit  bright  with^  the  pnre&t 
rays,  and  soaring  above  all  the 
neighbouring  hills  in  the  majesty 
6f  inaccessible  grandeur.  Clouds, 
indeed,  may  envelop  its  mighty 
base,  storms  and  tempests  may 
rage  around  it,  but  still 
<  Eternttl  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.' 

As  we  approach  the  enormous 
fabric,  the  proportions  of  gradeur 
and  beauty,  which  struck  us  from 
afar,  gradually  recede;  and  in 
our  ascent  we  encounter  the  rug- 
ged bed  of  the  torrent,'  the  rock 
shattered  by  lightning,  the  perish- 
ed moss,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
desolation  and  deformity.  It  is 
not  until  we  have  attained  the 
brow  of  the  eminence,  that  feel- 
ings of  rapturous  but  chastened 
wonder  absorb  our  senses.  With 
impressions  not  very  unlike  those 
we  have  described,  have  we  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
character  of  the  illustrious  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  the  duke 
of  Marlborongh. 

"  Viewed  through  the  telescope 
of  time,  he  appears  the  scourge 
of  France,  the  saviour  of  Europe, 
the  boast  of  his  own  country- 
men, the  envy  and  admiration  of 
foreigners ; — an  invincible  warrior, 
a  profound  politician,  a  subtle 
negociator,  on  whose  lips  dwelt 
the  honied  dew  of  persuasion ; — 
a  master  spirit  who,  riding  upon 
the  winds  of  conflicting  interests, 
and  antipathies  almost  deadly, 
could  nevertheless  reconcile  the 
former,  and'  not  unfrequently  re- 
move the  latter.  Such  is  the  por- 
trait of  Churchill  in  his  public 
capacity,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  but 
when  the  torch  of  history  sheds 
its  clear  and  penetrating  light 
upon  the  deeds  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual at  other  periods  of  his 
C  public 
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public  career,  or  pursues  him 
into  the  recesses  of  private  life, 
our  admiration  of  his  unrivalled 
talents  is  chequered  with  sur- 
prise and  indignation,** 

As   a   literary  cufiosity   this 
splendid  volume  is  worth  consul- 
tation; but  when  we  consider  how 
easily  the  whole  might  have  been 
compressed  into  an  octavo,  not 
YfOTthfour  guifieas.    The  Kit-Cat 
club,  composed  of  the  principal 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  insti- 
tuted about  the  year  1700.    The 
ostensible  objects  of  its  members 
appear  to  have  been  the  encou- 
ragement of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  promotion  of  loyalty 
and  allegiance  to  the  protestant 
succession  in  the  house  of  Han- 
over.    In  their  political  character, 
Horace  Walpole  spoke  of  them  as 
*  the  patriots  that  saved  Britain;' 
and  if  we  look  to  the  continued 
and  zealous  support  afforded  to 
the  constitutional  government  of 
fhe  country  by  this  distinguished 
association,  in  emergencies  upon 
which  the  future  welfare  of  Eng- 
land so  materially  depended,  it 
{Qust  be  acknowledged  that  this 
eulogy  has  not  been  misapplied. 
But  politics  did  not  exclusively 
occupy   their    attention.       They 
proposed  rewards  for  literary  me- 
rit, on  something  like  the  plan  of 
the  royal  society  of  the  present 
day.      Pope  *  remembers   having 
seen  a   paper  in  lord   Halifax's 
hand-writing,  offering  a  premium 
of  400  guineas  for  the  best  written 
comedy.*    In  matters  of  taste  and 
criticism  these  gentlemen  were  in 
every  respect  the  leaders  of  the 
town. 

The  Kit-Cat  club  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  tiic  person 
at  whose  .house  tho  meetings  of 


its  members  were  first  held,  llieir 
earliest  place  of  rendezrous  was 
at  an    obscure  pastry-cook*8,    m 
Shire-lane,      near      Temple-bar, 
called   Christopher  Cat,  eminent 
for  the  manufacture  of  mutton- 
pies,  which  used  to  form  the  stand- 
mg  dish  of  the  society  at  their 
suppers.     Aided  and  assisted  by 
his  friend  Jacob  Tonson,  the  book- 
seller, who  was  the  secretary,  the 
keystone,  and,  as  some  have  af- 
firmed, the  founder  of  the  club, 
and  patronized  by  his  illustrious 
visitors,  Christopher,  or  for  brevi* 
ty  s  sake,  Kit  Cat,  removed  to  a 
more  commodious  residence,  the 
Fountain-tavern    in  the  Strand, 
where  his  guests  became  regular 
in  their  attendance,  and  increased 
from  the  thirty-nine  mentioned  by 
Malone,  to  the  forty-eight,  whose 
portraits  are  included  in  the  pre- 
sent volume ;  among  these  we  may 
instance   the  dukes  of    Maribo- 
rough  and  Newcastle,  the  earls 
of  Dorset  and  Halifax,  sir  Robert 
Walpole,    sir    Godfrey    Kneller, 
Vanbrugh,  Garth,  Steele,  Addi- 
son, Congreve,  Pulteney,  Walsh, 
Stepney,  &c.  thus  numbering,  in 
the  list  of  the  members  of  this 
knot  of  illustrious  persons,  almost 
all  the  rank  and  talent  of  a  period 
which  has  been  not  unaptly  termed 
the  Augustan  age  of  British  liter- 
ature. 

Besides  their  regular  club-room 
at  the  Fountain-tavern,  these 
worthies  were  accustomed  to  re- 
sort to  the  house  of  Jacob  Tonson, 
at  Bame  Elms,  where  he  had  built 
a  room  for  their  reception. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  society  in  1720, 
tlie  duke  of  Somerset  having  had 
his  portrait  taken  by  sir  G^lfrey 
Kneller,  presented  it  to  old  Ton- 
son.  The  rest  soon  followed  his 
example ; 
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example;  and  thus  originated  the 

S resent  collection,  which  finally 
escended  to  William  Baker,  esq. 
whose  grandfather  married  the 
bookseller's  daughter.  The  Flask* 
tavern,  at  Hampstead,  was  also, 
during  the  summer  months,  the 
scene  of  the  club*s  revels;  it  was 
subsequently  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  late  George  Ste- 
vens. The  custom  of  toasting 
ladies  after  dinner,  peculiar  to  the 
Kit  Cats,  *  gave  rise  (says  our 
author)  to  an  epigram,  probably 
by  Arbuthnot,  in  which  the  writer 
has  suggested  another  etymology 
for  the  name  of  the  club,  not  less 
curious  than  ^he  one  already  de- 
cided upon:' 

*  Whence  deathless  Kit  Cat  took  its  name 

Few  critics  can  unriddle ; 
Some  say  frcMn  pastry  cook  it  came, 

And  some  from  <xl  and  fiddle. 

From  no  trim  beaux  its  name  it  boasts, 
Grey  statesmen  or  ^een  wits ; 

But  from  its  pell-mell  pack  of  toasts 
Of^ld  Catt  and  young  Kits  /' " 

In  the  memoirs  of  Thomas  Holies 
Felhattif  duke  of  Newcastle,  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  and  privy  coun- 
sellor of  George  IL  a  curious 
story  is  preserved  in  a  note ;  which 
is  thus  intoduced  and  narrated. 

"  A  laughable  story  was  circu- 
lated during  the  duke  of  New- 
castle's administration,  and  has 
been  handed  down  in  the  various 
periodicals  of  the  day,  which,  with 
whatever  scepticism  the  reader 
may  be  disposed  to  regard  it,  is 
too  amusing  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  carries  with  it,  at  all 
events,  the  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, and  we  shall  therefore  re- 
late it. 

**  At  the  election  of  a  borough  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  ministerial 
and  opposition  interests  were  so 
equally  poised  that  a  single  vote 


was  of  the  utmost  importance,  fL 
person  not  expected  to  give  hid 
suffrage  in  favour  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  side  of  the  question,  sud-* 
denly  altered  his  mind,  and  by 
his  apostacy  turned  the  tide  of 
affairs  completely  to  the  satisfac-* 
tion  of  the  duke,  whose  friend 
and  dependant  was  elected,  and 
the  contest  put  an  end  to  by  the 
possessor  of  the  casting-vote.  Iii 
the  warmth  of  gratitude  for  aid 
so  gratuitous  and  unexpected,  the 
duke  poured  forth  many  acknow- 
ledgments and  professions  of 
friendship  in  the  ear  of  the  vacil- 
lating constituent,  and  frequently 
begged  to  be  informed  in  what 
manner  he  could  serve  him,  and 
how  he  could  repay  an  obligatioa 
he  was  pleased  to  acknowledge 
so  important.  The  happy  voter, 
who  was  a  farmer  and  petty  land- 
holder in  the  neighbourhood, 
thanked  the.  duke  cordially  for 
his  kindness,  and  told  him  that 
*  the  supervisor  of  excise  was  old 
and  infirm,  and  if  he  would  have 
the  goodness  to  recommend  hi« 
son-in-law  to  the  commissioner* 
in  case  of  the  old  man's  death, 
he  should  think  himself  and  his 
family  bound  to  render  govern* 
ment  every  assistance  in  their 
power  oh  any  future  occasion.* 

«*  *  My  dear  friend,  why  do  yott 
ask  for  such  a  trifling  employ* 
ment?'  exclaimed  his  grace  J 
^  your  relation  shall  have  it  at  a 
word  speaking,  the  moment  it  is 
vacant.'  « But  how  shall  I  get 
admitted  to  you,  my  lord;  for  ia. 
London  I  understand  it  is  a  very 
difficult  busraess  to  get  a  sight  of 
you  great  folk,  though  you  are  so 
kind  and  complaisant  to  us  in 
the  country?  'The  instant  the 
man  dies,'  replied  the  premier, 
used  to,  and  prepared  for  the 
C  2  freedoms 
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freedoms  of  a  contested  election, 
'the  moment  he  dies,  set  out 
post  haste  for  London ;  drive 
directly  to  my  house,  by  day  or 
night,  sleeping  or  waking,  ill  or 
ivell ;  thunder  at  the  door ;  I  will 
leave  word  with  my  {Sorter  to  shew 
you  up  stairs  directly,  and  the 
employment  shall  be  disposed  of 
according  to  your  wishes  without 
fail.' 

"  The  parties  separated,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  duke  of  New- 
castle in  a  very  few  hours  forgot 
there  was  such  a  worthy  as  the 
Cornish  voter  in  existence.  Not 
so  with  the  place-i anticipating 
elector;  his  memory,  cumbered 
with  a  less  perplexing  variety  of 
objects  than  the  duke's,  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  retentive  of 
the  two.  The  supervisor  yielded 
in  a  few  months  afterwards  to 
that  most  insatiable  and  scrutiniz- 
ing of  all  gangers,  death ;  and  the 
ministerial  partizan,  relying  on  the 
word  of  the  peer,  was  conveyed 
to  London  by  the  mail,  and  hav- 
ing ascended  the  steps  of  a  large 
house  (now  divided  into  three)* at 
the  comer  of  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields, '  thundered  at 
the  door  !* — 

"It  should  in  this  place  be  pre- 
mised, that  precisely  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  expectations  of  a 
considerable  part  of  a  borough  in 
Cornwall  were  excited  by  the 
death  of  a  supervisor,  no  less  a 
person  than  the  king  of  Spain 
was  expected  hourly  to  depart; 
an  event  in  which  all  Europe, 
.  but  more  especially  Great  Britain, 
was  materially  interested. 

**  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the 
very  night  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  decisive  vote  was  at  his  door, 
Jiad  sal  up,  anxiously  expecting 
dispatches  from  Madrid ;  wearied, 


however,  by  official  business,  he 
retired  to  rest,  having  previously 
given  instructions  to  his  porter 
not  to  go  to  bed,  as  he  expected 
every  minute  a  messenger  with 
advices  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  desired  that  he  might 
be  shewn  up  stairs  the  moment 
of  his  arrival.  His  grace  had 
just  fallen  asleep,  when  the  loud 
rap  of  his  friend  from  Cornwall 
saluted  his  ear,  and  effectually 
dispelled  his  slumbers. 

"To  the  first  question  of 'Is 
the  duke  at  home  V  (it  was  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning)  the  porter 
answered  *  Yes,  and  in  bed ;  but 
has  left  particular  orders  that 
come  when  you  will  you  are  to  go 
up  to  him  directly.' — *  God  for 
ever  bless  him,  a  worthy  and 
honest  gentleman,^  exclaimed  the 
mediator  for  the  vacant  supervi. 
sorship,  smiling  and  nodding  with 
approbation  at  a  prime  minister's 
so  accurately  keeping  his  promise. 
'  How  punctual  his  grace  is ;  I 
knew  he  would  not  deceive  me : 
let  me  hear  no  more  of  lords  and 
dukes  not  keeping  their  words — 
I  verily  believe  they  are  honest 
as  well  as  other  folk.'  Repeat- 
ing these  words  as  he  strided 
up  the  stairs,  the  burgess  of  Corn- 
wall was  ushered  into  the  duke's 
bedchamber. 

"  'Is  he  dead?*  enquired  his 
grace,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
scarcely  awaked  from  dreaming 
of  the  king  of  Spain, '  Is  he  dead  V 
*  Yes,  my  lord,'  replied  the  eager 
expectant,  delighted  to  find  that 
the  election  promise  was  so  fresh 
in  the  minister's  recollection. 
MVhen  did  he  dief  The  day 
before  yesterday,  exactiy  at  half 
past  one  o'clock,  after  being  con- 
fined three  weeks  to  his  bed,  and 
taking  a  poiccr  of  doctors  stujf; 

and 
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mud  I  hope  your  grace  will  be  as 
good  as  your  word,  and  let  my 
son-in-law  succeed  him !' 

"  The  duke,  by  this  time  per- 
fectly awake,  was  staggered  at 
the  impossibility  of  receiving  in- 
telligence from  Madrid  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  and  perplexed  at 
the  absurdity  of  a  king's  messen- 
ger applying  for  his  son-in-law  to 
succeed  the  king  of  Spain.  'Is 
the  man  drunk  or  mad?  where 
are  your  dispatches  f  vociferated 
his  grace,  hastily  drawing  aside 
the  curtains  of  the  bed ;  when 
instead  of  a  royal  courier,  he  re- 
cognized the  fat,  good-humoured 
countenance  of  his  friend  from 
Cornwall,  making  low  bows,  with 
hat  in  hand,  and  '  hoping  my 
lord  would  not  forget  the  gracious 
promise  he  was  so  good  as  to 
make  in  favor  of  my  son-in-law  at 
the  late  election/ 

'*  Vexed  at  so  untimely  an  inter- 
ruption, and  disappointed  of  his 
important  dispatches  from  Spain, 
the  duke  frowned  for  a  few  se- 
conds, but  chagrin  soon  gave  way 
te  mirth  at  so  singular  and  ridi- 
culous a  combination  of  apposite 
circumstances,  and  he  sunk  on 
the  bed  in  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 
to  the  entire  discomfiture  and 
confusion  of  the  pliant  and  obse- 
quious farmer,  who  very  probably 
began  to  conjecture  that  lords  and 
dukes  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
testifying  that  profound  respect 
at  the  sight  of  their  friends  which 
he  thought  consistent  with  their 
nobility  of  deportment*  How- 
ever though  his  grace  could  not 
manage  to  place  the  son  of  his 
old  acqaintance  on  the  throne  of 
his  catholic  majesty  the  king  of 
Spain,  he  advanced  him  to  a  post 
which  some  persons  might  con- 
jsider  not  less  honorable «- he  m^de 
him  an  exciseman." 


Of  Charles  Sackvillcy  earl  of 
Dorset,  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  in  the  voluptuous  court 
of  Charles  the  second,  we  have  the 
following  representation: — 

**  Although  lord  Dorset  is  ra- 
ther, as  Pope  has  remarked,  a 
holiday  writer,  a  gentleman  who 
diverted  himself,  now  and  then 
with  poetry,  than  a  real  poet,  he 
was  undoubtedly  possessed  of 
talents  of  no  ordinary  descrip- 
tion; and  as  a  patron  of  poets 
and  a  lively  wit,  his  name  will 
always  be  associated  with  those 
of  the  eminent  me,n  with  whom 
he  mixed,  and  by  whom  he  has 
been  so  frequently  panegyrized* 
Prior,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Addi- 
son, and  a  host  of  the  minor 
poets  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
have  written  vehemently  in  his 
praise.  The  eulogium  of  the  for- 
mer has  been  justly  admired,  as 
a  masterpiece  in  this  style  of 
composition.  He  says  of  the  earl, 
the  *  brightness  of  his  parts,  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
candor  and  generosity  of  his  tem- 
per, distinguished  him  in  an  age 
of  great  politeness,  and  at  a  court 
abounding  with  men  of  the  finest 
sense  and  learning.  The  most 
eminent  masters,  in  their  several 
callings,  appealed  to  his  determi- 
nation: Waller  thought  it  an 
honor  to  consult  him  on  the  soft- 
ness and  harmony  of  his  verse; 
and  Dr.  Sprat,  on  the  delicacy 
and  turn  of  his  prose.  Dryden 
determines  by  him,  under  the 
character  of  Eugeirius,  as  to  the 
laws  of  dramatic  poetry;  Butler 
owed  it  to  him  that  the  court 
tasted  his  *  Hudibras ;'  Wycherly, 
that  the  town  liked  his  *  Plain 
Dealer;*  and  the  late  duke  of 
Buckingham  deferred  to  publish 
his  *  Rehearsal'  till  he  was  sure, 
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as  he  expressed  it,  *  that  my  lord 
Dorset  would  not  rehearse  upon 
Jiim  again.'  '*  If  we  wanted  foreign 
testimony,  La  Fontaine  and  St. 
Evremond  have  acknowledged 
tl^at  he  Was  a  perfect  master  of 
the  beauty  and  fineness  of  their 
language,  and  of  all  they  call 
*  les  belles  lettres.'  Nor  was  this 
nicety  of  judgment  confined  only 
to  books  and  literature ;  he  was 
the  same  in  statuary,  painting, 
find  other  parts  of  art.  Bernini 
would  have  taken  his  opinion 
upon  the  beauty  and  attitude  of 
%  figure;  and  king  Charles  did 
fiot  agree  with  Lely,  that  *my 
lady  Cleveland's  picture  was  finish- 
ed, till  it  had  the  approbation  of 
my  lord  Dorset.'" 

Several  anecdotes  of  sir  Robert 
JValpole  are  collected  from  various 
sources: — 

"  When  Walpole  quarrelled 
with  lord  Sunderland,  he  went 
pver  to  the  opposition,  and  on  the 
debe^te  upon  the  capital  clause  in 
the  mutiny  bill,  he  made  use  of 
this  strong  expression,  "Who- 
ever gives  the  power  of  blood, 
gives  blood."  The  question  being 
carried  in  favor  of  Uie  ministry 
l>y  a  small  majority,  sir  Robert 
said  after  the  division,  *  Faith,  I 
was  afraid  that  we  had  got  the 
question;'  his  good  sense  (ob- 
serves Mr.  Seward,  from  whom 
this  anecdote  is  quoted)  perfectly 
enabling  him  to  see  that  armies 
pould  not  be  kept  in  order  without 
strict  discipline,  and  the  power 
of  life  and  death. 

**  Walpole  had  always  very  exact 
Intelligence  of  all  that  was  pas- 


sing at  the  court  of  the  pretender. 
When  alderman  Barber  visited  the 
minister  after  his  return  firoot 
Rome,  he  asked  him  how  his  old 
friend,  the  pretender,  did.  The 
alderman  was  much  surprised; 
sir  R.  then  related  some  minute 
particulars  of  a  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  between  them. 

*  Well  then.  Jack,'  said  sir  Ro- 
bert, '  go,  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a 
worse  thing  befal  thee/  " 

"In  a  squabble  between  Mr. 
Pulteney  and  sir  R.  Walpole,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  the  for- 
mer playfully  told  his  antagonist 
that  his  L.aiin  was  not  so  good  as 
his  poUtics,  Pulteney  insisted 
that  Walpole  had  misquoted  a 
line  from  Horace,  which  he  was 
not  disposed  to  admit.  A  wager 
of  a  guinea  was  immediately 
staked  on  the  question  by  each 
party,  and  Harding,  the  clerk  of 
the  house,  was  applied  to  as  ar-r 
biter,  who  rose  with  ludicrous 
solemnity,  and  gave  it  against  his 
patron.  The  guinea  was  thrown 
across  the  house,  which  Pulteney 
took  up,  saying  it  was  the  first 
public  money  he  had  touched  for 
a  long  time.^He  had  formerly 
been  in  office.  At  his  death  this 
guinea  was  discovered,  carefully 
preserved  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
with  a  memorandum  upon  it,  re- 
cording the  circumstanccf  * 

"  Walpole  was  accustomed  to 
say,  when  speaking  of  corruption, 

*  We  ministers  are  generally  cal- 
led, and  are  sometimes,  tempters, 
but  we  are  oftener  tempted.' 

"  As  a  proof  of  Walpole's  pro- 
fuse liberality  to  those  who  advo- 


f  Swift,  f  n  that  spirit  of  taUehood  and  malifiriiity  in  which  be  is  alone  consistent,  tf  lU 
w,  "that  Dorset  had  Rmall  learning  or  none,  and  that  he  was  a  duU  companion' !  I ! 
U  coutimies,  in  his  u^ual  way,  «*ho  is  the  most  universal  villain  I  ever  knew/' 


•f  See  Mr,  Nichol's  Taliiablr.  .Walotei^ 
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cated  his  cause,  vre  may  instance 
the  following  anecdote.  About 
1735,  some  seyere  pamphlets 
were  published  against  his  ad- 
ministration. Among  others  was  * 
a  poem  entitled,  •  Are  these 
things  so?'  A  young  gentleman 
of  nineteen  years  of  age  took  it 
into  his  head  to  write  an  answer 
to  this  piece,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  "  Yes,  they  are/'  Sir 
Robert  was  so  pleased  with  it, 
although  but  an  insignificant  per- 
formance, that  he  sent  for  Roberts 
the  publisher,  and  expressed  his 
great  satisfaction  at  the  compli- 
ment paid  him,  by  giving  a  bank 
note  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  desired  him  to  present  to  the 
author. 

"Walpole  was  easily  alarmed 
by  any  attack  upon  his  character 
or  administration  from  the  press, 
in  a  poem  or  pamphlet.  His  ex- 
pedient on  such  occasions  was  to 
get  a  friend  to  invite  the  author 
to  dine  at  a  tavern,  or  at  his 
friend's  house,  and  he  himself 
made  one  of  the  party,  as  if  by 
the  merest  accident  in  the  world. 
Such  meetings  usually  ended  in 
the  total  conversion  of  the  pa- 
triotic author,  by  the  powerful 
and  irresistible  eloquence  of  a 
bank  note. 

"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  some- 
wl\at  prodigal  in  his  expences. 
His  buildings  at  Houghton  were 
more  splendid  than  well  suited 
his  circumstances,  and  itiis  was 
the  occasion  of  inducing  for  him 
a  great  deal  of  calumny  from  his 
enemies,  He  seems  sometimes 
to  have  been  sensible  'of  the  im<^ 
propriety  of  his  conduct  in  this 
particular.  Sir  John  Hynde  Cot- 
ton once  remarked  to  him  that  it 
was  an  act  of  imprudence  in  a 
minister   to    construct    a  great 


house.  When  he  had  pulled 
down  the  family  hall  at  Houghton, 
and  raised  a  magnificent  edifice 
on  its  site,  being  reminded  of 
this  observation  by  sir  John^  he 
readily  admitted  the  justice  of  it, 
but  added,  "  Your  recollection  is 
too  late ;  I  wish  you  had  told  me 
of  it  before  I  began  building,  it 
might  then  have  been  of  service 
to  me." 

Respecting  Addison  we  read : — 
"  Of  his  disgust  at  every  thing 
like  flattery  or  obsequiousness  we 
have  a  striking  example  in   the 
following  anecdote: — Mr.  Temple 
Stanyan,  who  had  long  lived  with 
Addison  in  habits  of  friendship, 
conversing  on  all  subjects  with 
perfect  freedom,  borrowed  of  him, 
under  some  pressing  emergency,  . 
a  sum  of  money.     From  this  time 
Mr.  Stanyan  altered  completely 
his  tone  of  conversation  towards 
Addison.     He   agreed  implicitly 
to  all  that  bis  patron  advanced, 
and  never,  as  formerly,  disputed 
his  positions.    This  extraordinary 
change  in  his  behaviour  did  not 
long  escape  the  notice  of  so  acute 
an  observer,  to  whom  it  was  by 
no  means  as  agreeable  as  it  was 
expected  it  would  be.     It  hap- 
pened on  one  occasion  that    a 
subject    was    started   on    which 
they  had  been  a  short  time  before 
entirely  at  issue.     Mr.  Stanyan, 
instead  of  contendit^g  the  point, 
yielded  silently  and  with  the  ut- 
most deference  to  the  opinion  of 
Addison,  who  was  displeased,  and 
vented  his  disapprobation  of  his 
companion's  insincerity  by  saying, 
with  a  good  deal  of  impatience, 
*  Sir,  either  contradict  me  or  pay 
me  my  money.' 

"An  anecdote  is  related  of 
Addison  and  Swift,  which  is  worth 
recording  for  its  singularity.    At 
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a  tiie  d  tite  conversation  between 
them,  the  various  characters  men* 
tioned  in  the  sacred  writings  hap- 
pened to  form  the  subject  of  their 
discussion.  Swift*s  favorite  was 
Jonathan,  while  that  of  Addison 
was  Joseph.  The  dispute  lasted 
some  time,  when  the  author  of 
Cato  observed  that  it  was  very 
fortunate  they  were  alone,  as  the 
characteis  which  they  had  been 
praising  so  warmly  were  their 
namesakes,  and  they  would  conse- 
quently, had  others  been  present, 
have  subjected  themselves  to  the 
imputation  of  undue  and  fanciful 
partiality. 

•*  The  mor^  character  of  Addi- 
son, whether  it  be  drawn  from  his 
life  or  writings,  will  be  found  to  be 
equally  irreproachable.  *  Know- 
ledge of  mankind,'  observes  Dr. 
Johnson,  <  less  extensive  than 
that  of  Addison,  will  shew  that  to 
write  and  to  live  are  very  differ- 
ent Many  who  praise  virtue,  do 
no  more  than  praise  it.  Yet  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  Addi- 
son's professions  and  practice 
were  at  no  great  variance ;  since, 
amid  that  storm  of  faction  in 
which  most  of  his  life  was  passed, 
though  his  station  made  him  con- 
spicuous and  his  activity  made 
him  formidable,  the  character 
given  bim  by  his  friends  was 
never  contradicted  by  his  ene- 
mies :  of  those  with  whom  interest 
or  opinion  united  him,  he  had  not 
only  the  esteem,  but  the  kindness ; 
and  of  others,  whom  the  violence 
of  opposition  drove  against  him, 
though  he  might  lose  the  love,  he 
^retained  the  reverence.  He  em- 
ployed wit  on  the  side  of  virtue 
&nd  religion.  He  not  only  made 
a  proper  use  of  wit  himself,  but 
taught  it  to  others ;  and  from  his 
time  it  has  been  generally  sub- 


servient to  the  cause  of  reason 
and  of  truth.  He  has  dissipated 
the  prejudice  that  long  connected 
gaiety  with  vice,  and  easiness  of 
manners  with  laxity  of  principle. 
He  has  restored  virtue  to  its  dig- 
nity, and  taught  innocence  not  to 
be  ashamed.  This  is  an  elevation 
of  literary  character  *  above  all 
Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.' 
No  greater  felicity  can  genius 
attain  than  that  of  having  puri- 
fied intellectual  pleasure,  sepa- 
rated mirth  from  indecency,  and 
wit  from  licentiousness;  of  hav- 
ing taught  a  succession  of  writers 
to  bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to 
the  aid  of  goodness,  and,  if  I  may 
use  expressions  yet  more  awfiil,  of 
having  '  turned  many  to  righteow- 
ness. 

The  celebrated  name  of  Jacob 
Tonson,  the  bookseller,  deserves 
a  quotation  or  two  ;-~- 

"  It  would  appear  that  when 
Dryden  neglected  his  stipulated 
labors,  Tonson  possessed  powers 
of  animadversion,  which  were 
not  the  less  dreaded  bv  the  poet, 
for  not  being  extremely  poetical 
in  their  tone  and  character.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  already  a  votary  of 
the  muses,  and  admitted  to  visit 
their  high-priest,  was  wont  to  re- 
late, that  one  day  he  heard  ano- 
ther person  enter  the  house. 
*  This,'  said  Dryden,  '  is  Ton- 
son;  you  will  take  care  not  to 
depart  before  he  goes  away,  for  I 
have^  not  completed  the  sheet 
which  I  promised  him;  and  if 
you  leave  me  unprotected,  I  shall 
suffer  all  the  rudeness  to  which 
his  resentment  can  prompt  his 
tongue.' 

"  Some  of  the  letters  given  in  the 
last  volume  of  sir  Walter  Scott's 
edition  of  Dryden's  works,  are 
abundaatly  curious.      In  one  of 

them 
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them  he  says  to  Tonson: — <  I 
have  done  the  seventh  iBneid; 
and  when  I  have  done  that  I  shall 
go  upon  the  eighth;  when  that 
is  finished,  I  expect  fifty  pounds 
ill  good  siker;  not  such  as  I  have 
had  formerly.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  take  gold,  neither  will  I  ;*  nor 
stay  for  it  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours  after  it  is  due/  In  another 
letter,  after  commenting  upon 
Tonson's  refusal  to  make  him  any 
allowance  for  the  notes  to  Virgil, 
he  goes  on  to  say :  *  Upon  trial, 
I  find  all  of  your  trade  are  sharp- 
ers, and  you  not  more  than 
others;  therefore  I  have  not 
wholly  left  you. 

'^  It  appears  from  several  pas- 
sages in  Dryden*s  correspondence 
besides  the  extracts  above  quoted, 
that  Tonson  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  him  bad  silver  at  almost 
every  payment  he  made  him. 
Thus  the  poet  on  another  occasion 
writes,  *  if  you  have  any  silver 
which  will  go,  my  wife  will  be 
glad  of  it.  I  lost  thirty  shillings 
or  more  by  the  last  payment  of 
fifty  pounds  which  you  made  at 
Mr.  Knight*s. 

"  There  is  a  laughable  anecdote 
related  of  Tonson  and  Lintott,  his 
rival.  They  were  both  candidates 
for  printing  a  work  of  Dr.  Young's. 
The  poet  answered  both  letters 
the  same  morning,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, misdirected  them.  In 
these  epistles  he  complained  of 
the  rascally  cupidity  of  each.  Thus 
he  told  Tonson  that  lintott  was 
so  great  a  scoundrel,  that  print- 
ing with  him  was  but  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  writing  to  the  latter, 
decided  that  Tonson  was  an  old 
rascal,  but,  &c.,  and  then  makes 
his  election  in  his  favour.** 


6. — Letters  of  Mary  Ijepel^  Lady 

Hervey,     iVith  a  Memoir^  and 

ilhstrative  notes. 

Some  curious  accounts  of  men 
and  books  since  become  celebra- 
ted, are  scattered  through  this 
volume ;  a  few  extracts  may  prove 
entertaining : —    • 

"There  are  a  set  of  papers  that 
have  come  out  twice  a  week,  ever 
since  the  latter  end  of  March, 
entitled  the  Rambler^  that  are  all 
distinct  essays  on  various  subjects, 
and  which  I  think  extremely  well 
written.  The  subjects,  the  man- 
ner of  treating  them,  and  the  lan- 
guage, I  think  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Melmdth,  the  author 
of  sir  Thomas  Fitzosbome's  let- 
ters, and  the  translator  of  Pliny*s ; 
but  I  have  not  heard  that  he  is 
the  writer  of  these  papers,  nor 
any  guess  from  any  body  I  agree^ 
who  is.* 

Literary  Anecdotes. — "May  it 
not  be  reasonably  concluded,  that 
Horace  and  Virgil  themselves 
submitted  to,  even  sought  for, 
corrections,  at  least  verbal  ones, 
from  Meecenas,  or  even  Augustus 
himself?  Why  not,  when  I  know 
that  Dr.  Middleton's  Cicero,  which 
still  wants  so  much  polishing  of 
that  kind,  had  many  low  words 
and  collegiate  phrases  blotted  out 
of  it  by  lord  Hervey,  that  lord 
Bolingbroke's  criticisms  improved 
Mr.  Pope's  performances,  and 
that  lord  Halifax  did  not  only 
patronize  the  poets,  but  correct 
their  poetry." 

Paris  in  1751.  Fontenelle.— 
**  Here  is  as  great  variety  of  com- 
pany as  can  be  imagined :  coteries 
to  suit  one  in  every  humour 
(except  a  melancholy  one)  that 
one  can  be  in.    I  dine  sometimes 


*  The  current  coiq  was  at  ibis  time  much  debased. 
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with  a  set  of  beaux  esprksj  among 
which  jQld  Fontenelie  presides. 
He  has  no  mark  of  age  but  wrin-- 
kles>  and  ^  degree  of  deafness : 
bat  when,  by  sitting  near  him 
joa  make  him  hear  you,  he  never 
^iU  to  understand  you,  and  al- 
ways answers  with  that  liveliness, 
and  a  sort  of  prettioess,  peculiar 
to  himself.  He  often  repeats  and 
applies  his  own  and  other  people's 
poetry  very  agreeably ;  but  only 
occasionally,  a»  it  is  proper  and 
apdicable  to  the  subject.  He  has 
still  a  great  deal  of  gallantry  in 
kis  turn  and  in  his  discourse.  He 
is  ninety-two,  and  has  the  cheer* 
lalness,  liveliness,  and  even  ^  the 
taste  and  appetite  of  twenty-two.^ 
R.  Cumberland  1767.— "We 
liave  a  sensible,  modesty  well  be- 
haved young  man  here,  who  has 
the  seeds  of  poetry  in  him.  He 
has  wrote  some  lines  on  Eastbury 
and  its  master,  which  show,  that 
time  and  a  little  cultivation  will 
enable  the  soil  to  produce  very 
good  fruit.  His  name  is  Cumber* 
land;  he  was  of  Cambridge,  and 
is  a  prottgi  of  lord  Halifax." 

Robertson  the  historian  1759.—* 
**  There  is  a  history  of  Scotland, 
chiefiy  during  the  reigns  of  queen 
Mary  and  her  son  James,  that 
every  one  runs  mad  after;  I  have 
not  heard  two  opinions  about  it : 
'tis  wrote  by  one  Robertson,  a 
yoong  man,  and  a  presbyterian 
preacher,  who  has  never  lived  a 
year  out  of  ScoUand ;  and  yet, 
they  say,  his  candour  and  his 
style  are  admirable.  My  iriend, 
David  Hume,  has  also^  just  pub- 
lished his  two  volumes  of  the 
history  of  the  Tudors,  which  will 


meet  his  two  other  voiames  of  ^ 
history  of  the  Smarts.  His  can- 
dour and  his  writing  are,  in  my 
opinioo,  superior  to  any:  I  don*t 
speak  of  Robertson's,  for  I  have 
not  yet  read  it.** 

Accession  of  Geo,  IIL-^^'How 
very  happy  a  death,  and  how 
luckily  timed  for  him,  was  that  of 
the  late  king!*-~taken  off  at  the 
most  glorious  period  of  his  reign, 
shining  with  success  and  g^ory, 
before  even  that  doud  came  over 
it,  which,  had  he  lived  but  oqc  day 
longer,t  wonld  have  been  known 
by  him,  and  have  grieved  hhn  ex" 
tremely ;  but  he  was  remarkably 
well  and  cheerful  the  night  before, 
not  otherwise  in  the  morning,  and 
at  once,  without  pain,  sidkness, 
or  the  other  inconveniences  of  a 
death-bed,  he  barely  ceased  to  be* 
,  ha{^y  man !    Every  one, 


seems  to  be  pleased  with 
the  whole  behaviour  of  our  young 
king ;  and  indeed  so  much  unaf-^ 
iected  good  nature  and  propriety 
appears  in  all  he  does  or  says, 
that  it  cannot  but  endear  him  to 
all;  but  whether  any  thing  can 
long  endear  a  king  or  an  angel 
in  this  stranee  fections  country,  I 
can*t  tell.  I  have  the  best  opini* 
on  imaginable  of  him,'not  from  any 
thing  he  does  or 'says  just  now,  but 
because  I  have  a  moral  certaint} 
that  he  was  in  his  nursery  the  ho- 
nestest,  true,  goodnatured  child 
that  ever  lived;  and  you  kno«r 
my  old  maxim,  that  qualities 
never  change;  what  the  child 
was,  the  man  most  certainly  ii»  i^ 
spite  of  temporary  appearances/' 
Anecdote.— "In  1742  WiUiwn 
Pulteney,  who,  a  year  before,  had 


•  George  II.  died  m  he  sat  at  breftitfast  at  Rensineton  on  Saturday  morning,  t^  0^ 
t  She  alludes  to  the  affair  at  Campen,  on  the  16th  of  October,  in  which  the  BriUsn 

troops  in  the  allied  army  suffered  a  considerable  loss.    The  account  arriTcd  in  tht  eovac 

•C  the  day  on  which  the  king  died. 
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been  the  most  violent  and  popular 
patriot  of  modern  times,  had 
dwindled  into  the  earl  of  Bath. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole^  when  forced 
to  retire  with  the  peerage,  had  laid 
this  trap  for  his  antagonist,  and 
the  greedy  patriot  fell  into  it. 
On  &eir  first  meeting  after  their 
resnective  fdU  up  stairs j  lord  Or- 
fora  said  to  lord  Bath,  with  a  ma* 
liciour  eood-humour,  *  my  lord, 
vou  and  I  are  now  the  two  most 
insignificant  fellows  in  England.'* 

On  the  death  of  lord  Albemarle 
in  1755,  George  the  second  grant- 
ed a  pension  of  12001.  per  ann. 
to  his  widow,  of  which  transaction 
Lady  H.  gives  the  following  ac* 
count  :— 

'<  The  king,  when  he  was  soli- 
cited for  lady  Albemarle  and  her 
family,readily  granted  the  request, 
but  said  it  was  hard  that  a  man 
who  for  thirty  years  past  had 
every. thing  he  asked  for,  which 
vxu  every  thing  that  was  to  be 
had,  should  at  his  death,  leave 
him  his  whole  family  to  keep, — 
adding  what  he  had  often  said  of 
him  when  alive,  that  he  was  tm 
vaurien  mmable." 

She  continues  in  the  same  let- 
ter — 


**  Lord  Montford*8  strange  end 
surprised  me  a  good  deal,  as  he 
seemed  as  happy  as  a  great  taste 
for  pleasure  and  an  ample  fortune  ^ 
to  gratify  it  could  make  him* 
with  many  friends,  few  disap* 
pointments,  and  a  cheerful  tem- 
per. I  never  heard  of  more  cool- 
ness than  that  with  which  he  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  I  as  yet  hear 
no  reason  assigned  for  this  event, 
but  that  tedium  vita^  which  is  so 
frequent  in  this  country.  He  had 
supped  and  played  at  White's^  a* 
usual)  the  night  before,  but  sent 
to  a  lawyer  he  made  use  of,  to 
come  to  lum  the  next  day  at  eleven 
o*clock,  having  himself  business  at 
twelve.  The  lawyer,  with  lord 
Montford,  read  over  his  will  three 
times,  examining  very  carefully 
every  word,  that  there  might  not 
be  any  flaw  or  room  left  for  a 
dispute.  He  then  sealed  up  the 
will  and  the  duplicate,  putting 
the  one  into  his  arawer,  and  de- 
siring the  lawyer  to  take  care 
of  the  other;  went  immediately 
into  his  bed-chamber,  and  be^ 
fore  the  man  could  take  his 
papers  and  get  down  stairs,  lord 
Montford  shot  *  himself  through 
the  head." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


1.  —  A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  of 
Ducotery^  in  hU  Majesty  s  ships 
Hecia  and  Griper^  in  the  years 
1819  and  1820,  by  Alexander 
Fisher^  Surgeon^  R,  N^ 

^.-^Jonmalofa  Voyage  for  the  DiS' 
covery  if  a  North-west  Passage, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
'  Performed  in  the  years  1819  and 
1820;  in  H.  M.  S.  Hech  and 
Griper,  under  the  orders  of 
William  Edward  Parry,  R.N. 
F.  R.  S.  and  commander  of  the 
expedition. 

ON  a  subject  which  had  so 
often  and  so  long  excited 
a  powerful  interest,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  public  curiosity 
demanded  very  Ispeedy-^  and  that 
our  adventurers  should  issue,  ra- 
ther hasty  publications.  Mr.  Fish- 
er is  advantageously  known  by  his 
voyage  in  the  Alceste,  and  by  his 
natural  talents  and  scientific  en« 
dowments.  His  volume  is  written 
in  a  rough,  unpolished  style,  but  it 
contains  a  plain,  intelligible  repre- 
sentation or  the  chief  circumstances 
of  the  voyage ;  and  could  only  lose 
any  portion  of  its  interest,  through 
being  somewhat  superseded  by 
the  more  official  and  better  writ- 
ten work  of  captain  Parry — a 
gentleman  eminently  qualified  for 
the  enterprise,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent  he  has  already  accom- 
plished, and  which,  in  the  more 
recent  voyage  he  has  undertaken, 


will,  we  doubt  not,  be  fully  success- 
ful, if  ever  man  is  destined  to  prove 
by  experiment,  the  practicabili^ 
of  a  north  western  passage  through 
the  Polar  seas.  Our  first  extract 
shall  be  taken  from  Mr.  Fishers 
narrative  of  the  landing  on  an 
island  in  Lancaster's  Straits. 

^a^urc/oy,  28.— '' A  boat  was  sent 
this  forenoon  to  an  island  to  make 
observations  for  determining  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  which, 
somewhat  to  our  surprise,  was 
found  to  have  changed  from  west 
to  east,  or,  in  other  words,  it  ex- 
ceeded 180°,  if  the  usual  term  of 
westerly  variation  was  to  be  con- 
tinued.    In  consequence  of  the 
sluggish    manner  in    which  the 
compasses  traversed,  and  the  ob- 
servations being  made  veir  near 
noon,  when  the  sun  moved  slow 
in  azimuth,   the  result  of  these 
observations  were,  as  might  be 
expected,    rather    wide    of  one 
another,  for  the  first  set  of  azi- 
muths I  took  gave  the  vairiatioq 
167°  E.:  the  next  set  168°  E.; 
and  the  third  and  last  set  169^  B. : 
the  magnetic  dip,  or  vertical  in- 
clination of  the   dipping-needle  J 
at  this  place    was  88°  27'.    The 
place   where  these   observations 
were  made  we  found  to  be  in 
latitude  75°  9'  N.,  and  longitude, 
by  chronometer,  103°  50'  W.  The 
tide  was  flowing  when  we  landed, 
and,  during  the  four  hours  we 
were  on  shore,  it  rose  only  sixteen 
^         inchefi ; 
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inches;  the  flood  came  from 
the  northward  and  westward. 
This  island  was,  as  near  as  I  could 
judge,  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
that  is,  if  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  its  greatest  diameter  is  from 
north  to  south  or  in  the  direction 
that  we  viewed  it;  but  it  is  pos* 
sible  that  1  may  be  premature  in 
thus  attempting  to  give  its  di- 
mensions before  we  have  seen  all 
around  it,  for  it  may  extend  to 
the  westward  farther  than  we  have 
any  idea  of  yet  It  resembled 
exactly,  as  to  appearance,  the 
islands  that  we  have  been  passing 
for  several  days  past,  that  is,  low 
near  the  coast,  and  rising  gradu- 
ally towards  the  interior.  The 
sea-coast,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  surface  of  it,  indeed,  as 
far  as  we  went  inland,  was  com- 
posed of  fine  sand ;  and  the  fixed 
rocks,  wherever  they  were  seen 
above  the  surface,  was  found. to 
consist  of.  white  sandstone  of  a 
very  soft  and  fine  texture ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  islands 
that  we  have  passed  lately,  are 
composed  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone,  for  ever  since  we  got 
amongst  them,  the  soundings 
have  been  found  to  consist  of  fine 
sand  ;  whilst  that  brought  up  by 
the  lead,  when  we  were  passing 
the  high  land  to  the  eastward, 
consisted  of  soft  mud  that  effer- 
vesced when  touched  with  acid. 
The  vegetation  on  this  island  was, 
when  compared  with  what  we 
have  lately  seen,  rather  luxuriant ; 
moss  in  particular  grew  in  con- 
siderable abundance  in  the  moist 
valleys,  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  streams  that  flowed  from  the 
hills.  These  streams  were,  in- 
deed, at  this  time  almost  dried 
up,  their  source,  viz,  the  snow, 
being  entirely  dissolved;    along 


the  beach,  however,  there  were 
numerous  fragments  of  heavy 
floe-ice  aground,  and  in  one  place 
there  was  an  extensive  ledge  of 
it  firmly  attached  to  the  beach, 
with  its  surface  covered  with  sand, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  cursory 
observer  might  take  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  land. 

''  We  saw  no  animals  of  any 
kind  on  this  island ;  but  we  found 
evident  proofs  of  its  having  been 
frequented,  not  only  by  different 
species  of  the  brute  creation,  but 
that  it  had  also,  at  some  period 
or  other,  been  inhabited  by  man  ; 
for,  at  the  distance  of  about  ,a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
we  found  the  ruins  of  six  hula 
close  together  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.  From  the  dilapidated  state 
of  these  ruins',  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  any  certain  conclusions 
as  to  what  time  they  had  been  in- 
habited, but  it  must  have  cer- 
tainly been  a  long  time  ago ;  for 
nothing  remained  of  them  but  the 
stones  that  marked  their  size  and 
site ;  and,  from  the  small  number 
of  stones  that  the  ruins  were  com- 
posed of,  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  only  temporary  residences. 
They  had  been  all  nearly  about 
the  same  size,  that  is,  about  twelve 
feet  long  and  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  broad,  besides  a  space  about 
three  feet  square  formed  by  four 
flags  set  up  on  their  edge,  at  the 
end  of  each  hut.  I  understand 
from  those  thai  have  been  often 
amongst  the  Esquimaux  huts  in 
Greenland,  that  they  have  always 
a  small  apartment  of  this  sort  at 
one  end  of  their  hut,  in  which' 
they  keep  all  their  provisions ;  so 
that  we  may  infer  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  ruins  we  have 
seen  to-day  belonged  to  a  small 
tribe  or  party  of  Esquimaux  that 

were 
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were  here  probably  on  a  snmmer 
excursion.  Those  inclined  to  give 
these  ruins  greatet*  antiquity,  may 
consider  them  as  one  of  the  rest- 
mg-places  of  the  Esquimaux  in 
thehr  emigration  from  Asia  to 
Greenland ;  for,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Greenlanders 
themselves,  their  forefathers  came 
driginally  from  the  westward. 
But  be  tnis  as  it  may,  it  does  not 
at  all  appear  to  me  that  the  ruins 
we  have  seen  to-day  are  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  stations  occupied  at 
that  remote  period,  more  espe- 
cially as  a  more  probable  way  of 
accounting  for  them  may  be  as- 
signed to  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux 
having  visited  these  islands  during 
eome  of  their  excursions  from  the 
coast  of  America;  for  we  knowi 
from  Heame's  Account,  that  that 
continent  is  inhabited  by  these 
people  nearly  opposite  to  where 
we  are. 

"  Although  we  are  left  in  doubt 
as  to  what  time  this  island  was 
visited  by  man,  we  have  very  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  its  being  re- 
cently inhabite4  by  different  ani- 
mals, for  we  found  numerous 
tracts  of  what  we  supposed  to  be 
rein-deer,  some  of  them  apparently 
very  lately  made ;  and  several  of 
their  horns,  and  small  portions  of 
their  hair  were  found  in  different 
|)laces  where  they  had  been  lying. 
We  had  an  equally  good  proof  of 
this  place  being  frequented  by 
Musk-oxen  (Bos  Moschatvs,  Lin.), 
for  we  found  the  skeleton  of  one 
in  a 'perfect  state,  except  that  the 
bones  of  the  legs  were  separated 
from  the  rest,  most  probably  by 
some  carnivorous  animal.  The 
skull  and  horns  were  perfectly 
entire;  but  from  the  appearance 
of  the  horns,  and  indeed  of  the 
bones  in  general,  they  must  have 


been  exposed  to  the  weather  at 
least  one  winter.  Whether  the 
cloven  tracts  we  saw  were  chiefly 
those  of  the  musk*oxen,  or  rein- 
deer, it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  num- 
ber of  deer*s  horns  we  saw,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  consider 
them  as  being  principally  those 
of  the  latter  animal.  It  would 
ailpear  that  bears  also  frequent 
this  land  occasionallv ;  for  we 
found  two  or  three  of  their  skulls, 
and  their  tracts  were  pretty  nu- 
merous along  the  beach.  On  the 
sand  hillocks  along  the  shore, 
there  were  immense  numbers  of 
small  sea-shells  of  the  Venus 
kind,  which  had  unquestionably 
been  carried  there  by  some  ani- 
mals, fcMT  they  were  considerably 
beyond  the  tide-mark. 

^<  From  all  these  circumstances, 
then,  it  is  very  evident  that  this 
island  is  frequented  occasionally 
by  different  kinds  of  animals,  al- 
though we  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune of  seeing  any  of  them." 

December  21  was  a  day  among 
the  memorahiliay  and  we  copy  its 
entry  in  the  journal. 

"  This  being  our  shortest  day, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  ,the 
day  on  which  the  sun  is  farthest 
from  us,  several  of  the  officers 
went  out  on  the  ice  at  noon  widi 
books  to  determine  whether  it  was 
possible  to  read  by  the  twilight; 
and  surprising,  as  it  may  appear, 
yet  we  found  that  the  smallest 
print  could  be  read  by  it.  The 
book  that  I  took  was  a  small 
(pocket)  Common  Prayer  Book, 
(which  was  the  smallest  print  I 
could  find)  and,  by  facing  it  to- 
wards the  south,  I  could  read  it 
very  distinctly.  As  the  portion  of 
it  that  presented  itself  by  chance 
on  this  occasion  contains  a  good 

moral 
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moral  lesson^  I  )iope  it  will  not 
be  considered  an  idle  or  impious 
thing  to  quote  the  sentence  that 
happened  to  be  the  subject  of 
experiment  It  was  tiie  first  verse 
ijS  the  forty-sixth  Psalm :  God  is 
our  hope  and  strength  ;  a  very  pre- 
sent  kelp  in  irauSe,  In  addition 
to  what  has  been  said,  I  ought 
also  to  mention  that  the  weather 
at  the  time  was  rather  cloudy,  so 
that  very  few  stars  could  be  seen, 
and  the  moon's  declination  was 
about  15}^  S.,  consequently  be- 
low the  horizon;  therefore  the 
twilight  was  the  only  source  from 
which  we  could  receive  any  light 
at  the  time.  My  object  in  being 
so  minute  in 'detailing  this  circum- 
stance is  simply  to  give  an  ide^ 
of  the  degree  or  quantity  of  light 
that  we  still  receive  from  the 
sun." 

Although,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  captain  Parry's  voyage,  and  the 
deep  interest  it  has  excited,  as  in- 
volving a  great  and  controverted 
point  of  geography,  which  repeat- 
ed trials  during  some  centuries 
have  not  even  yet  determined,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
every  body's  hands  capable  of  af-  * 
fording  the  cost,  or  having  access 
to  public  libraries,*- *yet,  as  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  year*s  trans- 
actions, we  cannot  omit  some  in- 
teresting extracts. 

'*  I  must  now  mention  an  oc- 
currence which  had  caused  consi- 
derable apprehension  in  our  minds 
for  the  two  last  days,  and  the  re- 
sult of  which  had  nearly  proved 
of  very  serious  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  expedition. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th 
I  received  a  note  from  lieutenant 
Liddon,  acquainting  me  that,  at 
day*light  the  preceding  day,  Mr. 
File,  with  a  party  of  six  men,  had 


been  despatched  from  the  Griper, 
with  the  hope  of  surprising  some 
rein-deer  and  musk-oxen,  whose 
tracks  had  been  seen  in  a  ravine 
to  the  westward  of  the  ships.   As 
they  had  not  yet  returned,    in 
compliance  with  the  instructions 
given  to  Mr.  Fife,  and  had  only 
been  supplied  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  it  was  natural 
to  apprehend  that  they  had  lost 
their  way  in  pursuit  of  game,  more 
especially  as  the  night  had  been 
too  inclement  for  them  to  have 
voluntarily  exposed  themselves  to 
it.     I  therefore  recommended  to 
lieutenant  Liddon  to  send  a  party 
in  search  ofhispeople,  and  Messrs. 
Reid,  BeverlJ^,    and  Wakeham, 
who  immediately  volunteered  their 
services  on  the  occasion,  wefe  ac- 
cordingly despatched  for  this  pur- 
pose.    Soon  after  their  departure, 
however,  it  began  to  snow,  which 
rendered  the  atmosphere  so  ex- 
tremely thick,   especially  on  the 
hills  along  which  they  had  to  tra- 
vel, that  this  party  also  lost  their 
way  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
but  fortunately  eot  sight  of  our 
rockets  after  dark,  by  which  they 
'  were  directed  to  the  ships,  and 
returned  at  ten  o'clock,  almost 
exhausted  with  cold  and  fatigue, 
without  any  intelligence  of  the 
absentees. 

"  At  day-light  on  the  following 
morning  I  sent  lieutenant  Hopp- 
ner,  with  the  Hecla*s  fore-royal- 
mast  rigged  as  a  flag^staff,  which 
he  erected  on  a  conspicuous  hill 
four  or  five  miles  inland,  hoisting 
upon  it  a  large  ensign,  which  might 
be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance 
in  every  direction.  This  expe- 
dient occurred  to  us  as  a  more  cer- 
tain mode  of  directing  our  ab- 
sentees towards  the  ships  than 
that  of  sending  out  a  number  of 
parties, 
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parties,  t^hich  I  could  not,  in 
common  prudence,  as  well  as  hu- 
manity, permit  to  go  to  any  great 
distance  from  the.  ships;  but  the 
snow  fell  so  thick,  and  the  drift 
was  so  great,  during  the  whole  of 
the  12th,  that  no  advantage 
could  at  that  time  be  expected 
from  it,  and  another  night  came 
without  the  absent  party  appear- 
ing. 

"  Our  apprehensions  on  thoir 
account  had  by  this  time  increased 
to  a  most  painful  degree,  and  I 
therefore  ordered  four  parties,  un- 
der the  command  of  careful  offi- 
cers, to  be  prepared  to  set  out  in 
search  of  them  tiie  following  morn- 
ing. These  parties  carried  with 
them  a  number  of  pikes,  having 
small  flags  attached  to  them, 
which  they  were  directed  to  plant 
at  regular  intervals,  and  M'hich 
were  intended  to  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  guiding  themselves  on 
their  return,  and  of  directing  the 
absent  party,  should  they  meet 
with  them,  to  the  ships.  For  the 
latter  purpose  a  bottle  was  fixed 
to  each  pike,  containing  the  ne- 
cessary directions  for  their  guid- 
ance, and  acquainting  them  that 
provisions  would  be  found  at  the 
large  flag-staff  on  the  hill.  Our 
searching  parties  left  the  ships 
soon  after  day-light,  the  wind  still 
blowing  hard  from  the  westward, 
with  incessant  snow,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  28°.  This  weather 
continued  without  intermission 
during  the  day,  and  our  appre- 
hensions' for  the  safety  of  our 
people  were  excited  to  a  most 
alarming  den-ee,  when  the  sun 
began  to  descend  behind  the 
western  hills,  for  the  third  time 
^ince  they  had  left  the  ship;  I 
will  not,  dierefore,  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  joyful  feelings  we  sud- 


denly experienced,  on  the  Gripei^s 
hoisting  the  signsd  appointed,  to 
inform  us  that  her  men,  or  a  part 
of  them,  were  seen  on  their  return. 
Soon  after  we  observed  seven  per- 
sons coming  along  the  beach  from 
the  eastward,  who  proved  to  be 
Mr.  Nias  and  his  party,  with  four 
out  of  the  seven  men  belonging  to 
the  Griper.  From  the  latter,  con- 
sisting of  the  corporal  of  marines 
and  three  seamen,  we  learned  that 
they  had  lost  their  way  within  a 
few  hours  after  leav*ng  the  ship, 
and  had  wandered  about  without 
any  thing  to  guide  them  till  about 
ten  o  clock  on  the  following  day, 
when  they  descried  the  large  flag- 
stafl*,  at  a  great  distance.  At  this 
time  the  whole  party  were  toge- 
ther; but  now,  unfortunately,  se- 
parated, in  consequence  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  the 
flag-stafl^,  which  Mr.  Fife  mistook 
for  a  smaller  one,  that  had  been 
erected  some  days  before  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  eastward 
of  our  present  situation;  and, 
with  that  impression,  walked 
away  in  a  contrary  direction,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  his  men. 
The  other  four  who  had  now  re- 
turned, (of  whom  two  were  already 
much  debilitated,)  determined  to 
make  for  the  flag-staff.  When 
they  had  walked  some  distance 
and  were  enabled  to  ascertain 
what  it  was,  one  of  them  endea- 
voured to  overtake  Mr.  Fife,  but 
was  too  much  fatigued,  and  re- 
turned to  his  comrades.  They 
halted  during  a  part  of  the  night, 
made  a  sort  of  hut  of  stones  and 
turf  to  shelter  them  from  the 
weather,  and  kindled  a  litde 
fire  with  gunpowder  and  moss  to 
warm  their  feet :  they  had  never 
been  in  actual  want  of  food,  hav- 
ing lived  upon  raw  grouse,  of 
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vkich  they  were  enabled  to  obtain 
a  quantity  sufficient  for  their  sub- 
sistence. In  the  morning  they 
once  more  set  forward  towards  the 
flag-sta^T,  which  they  reached 
within  three  or  four  hours  after 
lieutenant  Beechey  had  left  some 
provisions  on  the  spot:  haying 
eaten  some  bread,  and  drank 
a  little  rum  and  water^  a  mixture 
which  they  described  as  appearing 
to  them  perfectly  tasteless  and 
clammy,  Uiey  renewed  their  jour- 
ney towards  the  ships,  and  had 
not  proceeded  far  when,  notwith- 
standing the  snow  which  was  con- 
stantly falling,  they  met  with  foot- 
steps which  directed  them  to  Mr. 
Nias  and  his  party,  by  whom  they 
were  conducted  to  the  ships. 

The  account  they  gave  us  of 
Mr.  Fife  and  his  two  companions, 
led  us  to  believe  that  we  should 
find  them,  if  still  living,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  westward, 
and  some  parties  were  just  about 
to  set  out  in  that  direction,  when 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  which  this 
mistake  would  have  occasioned  us 
were  prevented  by  the  arrival  of 
another  of  the  searching  parties, 
with  the  information  that  Mr. 
Fife  and  the  two  men  were  on 
their  way  to  the  ships,  being  about 
five  miles  to  the  eastward.  Some 
£resh  hands  were  immediately  sent 
to  bring  them  in,  and  they  arrived 
on  board  at  ten  P.M.,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ninety-one  hours,  and 
having  been  exposed,  during  three 
nights,  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
first  wintry  weather  we  had  ex- 
perienced. Almost  the  whole  of 
this  party  were  much  exhausted 
by  cold  and  fatigue,  and  several 
of  them  were  severely  frost-bitten 
in  their  toes  and  fingers;  but,  by 
the  skill  and  unremitted  attention 
of  our  medical  gentlemen,  they 
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were  in  a  few  days  enabled  to  rf « 
turn  to  their  duty* 

**  Before  midnight  we  had  stil^ 
greater  reason  than  ever  to  be 
thankful  for  the  opportune  reco* 
very  of  our  people ;  for  the  wind 
increased  to  a  hard  gale  about  half- 
past  eleven,  at  which  time  the 
thermometer  had  fallen  to  15^; 
making  altogether  so  inclement  a 
nighty  as  it  would  have  been  im-^ 
possible  for  them,  in  their  already 
debilitated  state,  to  have  survived. 
In  humble  gratitude  to  God  for 
this  signal  act  of  mercy,  we  distin* 
guished  the  headland  to  the  wesU 
ward  of  the  ships^  by  the  name  of 
Cape  Providence." 

The  account  of  the  cold  our  na- 
vigators experienced  demands  our 
sympathy. 

"  The  7th  of  January  Was  one 
of  the  most  severe  days  to  the  feel- 
ings which  we  experienced  during 
the  winter,  the  wind  being  strong 
from  the  northward  with  a  heavy 
drift,  and  the  thermometer  con- 
tinuing from  —  38°  to  —40^  It  if 
impossible  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  inclement  than  such  a  day, 
when  we  could  with  difficulty 
pass  and  repass  between  the  two 
ships,  and  were  glad  to  keep  every 
person  closely  confined  on  boara. 

"  At  half-past  five,  P.  M.,  on 
the  8th,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was 
seen  forming  a  brokep  and  irregu- 
lar arch  of  white  light,  10°  or  12*» 
high  in  the  centre,  extending  from 
N.  b.  W.,  round  by  W.  to  S.S.E., 
with  occasional  coruscations  pro- 
ceeding from  it  towards  the  ze- 
nith. It  continued  thus  for  an 
hour,  and  re-appeared  from  eight 
o'clock  till  midnight  in  a  similar 
manner,  making,  however,  but  a 
poor  display  of  this  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon. Neither  the  magnetic 
needle,  nor  the  gold-leaf  of  the 
D  electrometer 
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electrometer  were,  in  either  in- 
stance, in  the  slightest  degree  af- 
fected by  it. 

"  At  eight  A.M.  on  the  11th, 
faint  coruscations  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  werd  observed  to  dart 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  across 
the    heavens    from  W.N.W.  to 
E.S.E.   from  horizon  to  horizon, 
and  passing  about  25®  to  the  south 
of  the  zenith.     At  noon  to-day, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
had  got  down  to  49^  below  zero, 
being  the  greatest  degree  of  cold 
which  we  had  yet  experienced; 
but  the  weather  being  quite  calm, 
we  walked  on  shore  for  an  hour 
without  inconvenience,  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold  depending  much  more 
on  the  degree  of  wind  at  the  time, 
than  on  the  absolute  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer.     In  several  of 
the  accounts  given  of  those  coun- 
tries in  which  an  intense  degree 
of  natural  cold  is    experienced, 
some  effects  are  attributed  to  it 
which  certainly  did  not  come  un- 
der our  observation  in  the  course 
of  this  winter.     The  first  of  these 
is  the  dreadful  sensation  said  to 
be  produced  on  the  lungs,  causing 
them  to  feel  as  if  torn  asunder, 
when  the  air  is  inhaled  at  a  very 
low  temperature.    No  such  sen- 
sation was  ever  experienced  by  us, 
though  in  going  from  the  cabins 
into  the  open  air,  and  vice  versd^ 
we  were  constantly  in  the  habit 
for  some  months  of  undergoing  a 
change  of  from  80°  to  100^,  and, 
in  several  instances,  120®  of  tem- 
perature in  less  than  one  minute; 
and  what  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, not  a  single  inflammatory 
complaint,  beyond  a  slight  cold 
which  was  cured  by  common  care 
in  a  day  or  two,  occurred  during 
this  particular  period.  The  second 


is,  the  vapour  with  which  the  air 
of  an  inhabited  room  is  charged, 
condensing  into  a  shower  of  snow, 
immediately  on  the  opening  of  a 
door  or  window,  communicating 
with  the  external  atmosphere. 
This  goes  much  beyond  any  thing 
that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ol^ 
serving.  What  happened  with 
us  was  simply  this:  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  doors  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  our  hatchway  ladden, 
the  vapour  was  immediately  con- 
densed by  the  sudden  admission 
of  the  cold  air,  into  a  visible  form, 
jexactly  resembling  a  very  thick 
smoke,  which  settled  on  all  the 
pannels  of  the  doors  and  bulk- 
heads^ and  immediately  froze,  by 
which  means  the  latter  were  co- 
vered with  a  thick  coating  of  ice, 
which  it  was  necessary  frequently 
to  scrape  off;  but  we  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  witnessed  the  conver- 
sion of  the  vapour  into  snow, 
during  its  fall." 

The  following  statement  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  cold,  is 
from  the  appendix: — 

"  A  case  occurred  on  board  the 
Hecla  which,  as  it  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  severe  cold, 
I  shall  particularize. 

"  A  house  erected  on  shore  for 
scientific  purposes,  caught  fire  by 
accident  duting  the  winter.  A 
servant  of  Captain  Sabine,  in  his 
endeavours  to  extinguish  it,  ex- 
posed his  hands  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  operation  of  consi- 
derable heat;  he  afterwards  re- 
mained in  the  open  air  in  much 
distress  of  mind,  at  having  been  in 
some  measure  the  involuntary 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  was 
almost  unconscious  of  the  effects 
of  a  temperature  of  43°  to  44° 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  upon  his 
naked  hands.  He  was  at  length 
noticed 
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noticed  in  Uiis  situation,  and  sent 
on  bo^rd. 

"  His  hands  presented  a  strange 
appearance;  they  were  perfectly 
hard,  inflexible,  colourless,  pos- 
sessing a  degree  of  translucency, 
exhibiting  more  the  external  cha- 
racter of  pieces  of  sculptured 
marble,  than  those  of  animated 
matter.  They  were  immediately 
plunged  into  the  cold  bath,  where 
they  continued  for  upwards  of  two 
hours  ere  their  flexibility  was  com- 
pletely recovered;  tlie  abstraction 
of  heat  had  been  so  great  that  the 
water,  in  contact  with  the  fingers, 
congealed  upon  them,  even  half 
an  hour  after  they  had  been  im- 
mersed. During  the  cold  appli. 
cation,  a  considerable  degree  of 
re-action  took  place,  attended  by 
acute  pain,  from  which  the  patient 
became  so  faint  and  exhausted  as 
to  necessitate  his  being  conveyed 
to  bed.  In  less  than  three  hours 
very  active  inflammation  had  su- 
pervened, extending  high  up  the 
arm,  and  soon  afterwards  each 
hand,  from  the  wrist  downward, 
was  enclosed  in  a  bladder,  con- 
taining upward  of  apint  of  viscid 
serous  fluid.  There  were,  how- 
ever, three  of  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  and  two  of  the  other,  in 
which  this  vesication  did  not 
form;  they  continued  cold,  and 
perfectly  insensible;  and  whilst 
arterial  action  was  powerful,  as 
farasthefirstjoints  of  these  fingers, 
the  vessels  of  their  extremities 
were  in  a  perfect  state  of  ooUapsion. 
During  the  employment  ofantiphlo- 
gis  tic  remedies  to  reduce  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  various  stimuli 
were  used  ineffectually,  to  restore 
animation  to  the  fingers;  when 
the  inflammation  began  to  subside, 
a  separation  took  place  between 
the  dead  and  the  livmg  parts,  and 


eventually  the  amputation  of  them 
became  necessary. 

"  A  private  marine  of  the 
Griper  had  also  one  of  his  hands 
frozen  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
with  a  like  result.  Mr.  Beverly 
had  to  amputate  three  or  four  of 
the  fingers." 

Our  voyagers  observed  somebeau* 
tiful  phenomena;  for  instance: — 

"  On  the  8th,  at  noon,  and  for 
half  an  hour  after,  an  appearance 
presented  itself  in  the  heavens, 
which  we  had  not  before  observed. 
A  thin  fleecy  cloud  of  a  pale-red 
colour,  and  shaped  like  part  of  an 
arch,  commenced  pretty  strongly 
from  the  top  of  the  land  in  the 
N.W.,  and  ran  more  and  more 
faintly  to  N.b.W.,  beyond  which 
it  could  no  longer  be  traced:  it 
was  here  fifteen  degrees  above  the 
northern  horizon.  On  looking  for 
a  continuation  of  it,  in  the  oppo- 
site quarter  of  the  heavens,  we 
perceived  a  larger  portion  of 
another  and  fainter  arch,  of  pale 
red,  or  orange,  commencing  at  the 
horizon  in  the  E.b.N.,  and  extend, 
ing  to  60^  of  altitude  in  theN.N.E., 
so  as  evidently  not  to  form  a  part 
of  the  western  arch.  Captain  Sa* 
bine  afterwards  observed  the  whole 
phenomenon  to  alter  its  position, 
the  leg  of  the  eastern  arch  shifting 
considerably  more  to  the  south- 
ward. In  the  evening  the  Aurora 
Borealis  was  seen,  forming  a  con- 
fused and  irregular  arch  of  white 
light,  continually  varying  in  bright- 
ness, about  S^  high  in  the  centre, 
and  extending  from  S.b.E.,  round 
by  the  west,  to  N.N.W.  From  ' 
the  upper  part  of  this  arch,  corus- 
cations occasionally  shot  upwards, 
and  a  few  streamers  now  and 
then  burst  forth  also  from  the 
horizon  in  the  S.S.E.;  these  latter 
went  nearly  up  to  the  zenith,  while 
-D  2  the 
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the  rest  were  more  faint,  and  did 
not  reach  so  hi^h.  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  Aldebaran  and  the 
Pleiades  were  very  sensibly  dim- 
med by  the  most  vivid  of  the 
coruscations,  which  appeared,  in 
this  rcispect,  not  to  differ  from 
any  thin  vapour  or  cloud  floating 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  gold 
leaf  of  the  electrometer,  as  well 
as  the  mag;netic  needle  suspended 
ill  the  observatory,  was  carefully 
attended  to,  but  neither  of  them 
suffered  any  sensible  disturbance.** 
Captain  Parry  remarks,  that — 
**  The  distance  at  which  sounds 
were  heard  in  the  open  air,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  intense 
cold,  was  so  great  as  constantly 
to  afford  matter  of  surprise  to  us, 
notwithstanding  the  frequency 
with  which  we  had  occasion  to 
remark  it.  We  have,  for  instance, 
often  heard  people  distinctly  con- 
versing, in  a  pommon  tone  of 
voice,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile ; 
and  to.day  I  heard  a  man  singing 
to  himself  as  he  walked  along  the  , 
beach,  at  even  a  greater  distance 
than  this.  Another  circumstance 
also  occurred  to-day,  which  may 
perhaps  be  considered  worthy  of 
notice.  Lieutenant  Beechey,  and 
Messrs- .  Beverly  and  Fisher,  in 
the  course  of  a  walk  which  led 
them  to  a  part  of  the  harbour, 
about  two  miles  directly  to  lee- 
ward of  the  ships,  were  surprised 
by  suddenly  perceiving  a  smell  of 
smoke,  so  strong  as  even  to  im- 
pede their  breathing,  till,  by  walk- 
ing on  a  little  farther,  they  got 
rid  of  it.  This  circumstanpe  shews 
to  what  a  distance  the  smoke  from 
the  ships  was  carried  horizontally, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  w^th  which 
it  rises  at  a  very  low  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  appear- 
ance which  had  often  been  taken 


for  the  loom  of  distant  and  muck 
refracted  land  in  the  south  and 
S.b.E.  was  again  seen  to-day, 
having  the  same  abrupt  termina- 
tion at  the  latter  bearing  as  be- 
fore. At  half-past  eight  f.m.  the 
Aurora  Borealis  made  its  appear- 
ance for  a  short  time,  in  an  arcb» 
very  irregular,  but  at  times  very 
bright,  from  S.W.  to  S.S.E.  at  4« 
or  5^  above  the  horizon  in  the 
centre." 

At  page  J 88  Capt.  P.  says — 

"We  had  now  also  frequent 
occasion  to  experience  — what  had 
so  often  occuiTed  to  us  during 
the  winter,— the  deception  occa- 
sioned in  judging  of  the  magni- 
tudes, and  consequently  the  dis- 
tances of  objects,  by  seeing  them 
over  an  unvaried  surface  of  snow ; 
this  deception  was  no^  so  much 
increased  by  the  thickness  of  the 
fog,  that  it  frequently  happened 
that,  just  as  we  had  congratulated 
ourselves  on  having  pitched  upOa 
a  mark  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of 
straining  our  eyes  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  we  suddenly  came  up  to 
it;  and  were  obliged  to  search, 
and  often  in  vain,  for  another 
mark,  at  no  great  distance,  and 
subject  to  the  same  delusion." 

The  following  extract  marks  the 
westernmost  point,  yet  attained  to 
the  northward  of  America. 

"  The  station  at  which  the  ships 
were  now  lying,  and  which  is  the 
westernmost  point  to  which  the 
navigation  of  the  Polar  Sea  to  the 
northward  of  the  American  con- 
tinent has  yet  been  carried,  is  in 
latitude  74*>  26'  25\  and  longi- 
tude, by  chronometers,  113*46' 
43*'  .5.  Cape  Dundas  is  in  lati- 
tude 74*^  27' 50%  longitude  113^ 
57'  35",  by  which  the  length  of 
Melville  island;    in  an  E.N.E. 
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W.S.W.  direction,  appears  to  be 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles,  and  its  breadth,  about  the 
meridian  of  Winter  Harbour,  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles." 

Captain  Parry's  concluding  re- 
marks are  in  substance  favour- 
able to  the  theory  of  the  existence 
of  a  northwest  passage  into  the 
Pacific.  For  various  reasons,  he 
expects  to  meet  with  the  most 
serious  impediments  midway  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans ;  but  having  once  passed 
that  batrier,  he  as  confidently  an- 
ticipates, a  more  ready  passage 
into  the  latter  than /roin  the  for- 
mer. He  mentions  the  latitude 
of  69*,  supposing  that  to  be  about 
the  northern  coast  of  the  American 
Continent,  as  the  most  likely  to 
afford  the  transit  sought  from  sea 
to  sea ;  and  adds,  **  our  experi- 
ence, I  think,  has  clearly  shewn 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Polar 
Seas  can  never  be  performed  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  without 
a  continuity  of  land.  It  was  only 
by  watching  the  occasional  open- 
ings between  the  ice  and  the 
shore,  that  our  late  progress  to 
the  westward  was  afiected;  and 
4iad  the  land  continued  in  the  de- 
sired direction,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  we  should  have 
continued  to  advance,  however 
slowly,  towards  the  completion  of 
our  enterprize.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  im- 
provement to  be  expected  in  the 
climate,  there  would  be  a  manifest 
advantage  in  making  the  attempt 
on  the  coast  of  America,  where 
we  are  sure  that  the  land  will  not 
fail  us.  The  ^Mrobability  of  ob- 
taining occasional  supplies  of 
^ood,  game,  and  anti-scorbutic 
plants ;  the  chance  of  being  ena- 
]ble4  to  send  information  by  means 


of  the  natives;  and  the  compara- 
tive facility  with  which  the  lives 
of  the  people  might  be  saved,  in 
case  of  serious  and  irreparable 
accidents  happening  to  the  ships, 
are  also  important  considerations, 
which  naturally  serve  to  recom- 
mend this  route.  Should  the  sea 
on  the  coast  of  America  be  found 
moderately  deep,  and  shelving 
towards  the  shore,  (which,  from 
the  geological  character  of  the 
known  parts  of  the  continent  to 
the  south,  and  of  the  Georgian 
Islands  to  the  north,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  would  be  the  case 
for  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
westward,)  the  facility  of  naviga- 
tion would  be  much  incceased,  on 
account  of  the  grounding  of  the 
heavy  masses  of  ice  in  water  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  allow  tlie  ships 
to  take  shelter  behind  them,  at 
such  times  as  the  floes  close  in 
upon  the  land.  Farther  to  the 
westward,  where  the  primitive 
formation,  and  perhaps  even  a 
continuation  of  the  Rocky  Moun. 
tains,  is  to  be  expected,  a  steep 
and  precipitous  shore  would  pro- 
bably occur,  a  circumstance  which 
the  foregoing  narrative  has  shewn 
to  be  attended  with  much  com- 
parative uncertainty  and  risk. 

*^  The  question  which  naturally 
arises,  in  the  next  place,  relates 
to  the  most  likely  means  of  get« 
ting  to  the  coast  of  America,  so 
as  to  sail  along  its  shores.  It 
would,  in  this  respect,  be  desira- 
ble to  find  an  outlet  from  the  At- 
lantic into  the  Polar  Sea,  as  neaf'^ 
ly  as  possible  in  the  parallel  of 
latitude  in  which  the  northern 
coast  of  America  may  be  suppo- 
sed to  lie:  as,  however,  we  do 
not  know  of  any  such  outlet  from 
Baffin's  Bay,  about  the  parallels 
of  69  degrees'to  about  70  degrees, 
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the  attempt  is»  perhaps,  to  be 
made  with  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  a  still  lower  latitude,  es- 
pecially as  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  coast  that  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  offer  the  de- 
sired communication,  which  yet 
remains  unexplored.  Cumber* 
land  Strait,  the  passage  called 
Sir  Thomas  Row's  Welcome,  lyin^ 
between  Southampton  Island  and 
the  coast  of  America,  and  Re- 
pulse Bay,  appear  to  be  the  points 
most  worthy  of  attention;  and, 
considering  the  state  of  uncertaiu'- 
ty  in  which'  the  attempts  of  for- 
mer navigators  have  left  us,  with 
regard  to  the  extent  and  commu- 
nication of  these  openings,  one 
cannot  but  entertain  a  reasonable 
hope,  that  one,  or  perhaps  each 
of  them,  may  afford  a  practicable 
passage  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

"  So  little  indeed'  is  known  of 
the  whole  of  the  northern  shore 
of  Hudson's  Strait,  which  appears, 
from  the  best  information,  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  islands,  that  the  geo- 
graphy of  that  part  of  the  world 
may  be  considered  altogether  un- 
determined; so  that  an  expedi- 
tion which  should  be  sent  to  exa- 
mine those  parts,  would  soon 
arrive  upon  ground  never  before 
visited,  and  in  which,  from  an  in-^ 
spection  of  the  map  in  its  present 
state,  there  certainly  does  seem 
more  than  an  equal  chance  of 
finding  the  desired  passage.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
any  notions  we  may  form  upon 
this  question,  amount  after  all  to 
no  more  than  conjecture.  As  far 
as  regards  the  discovery  of  ano- 
ther outlet  into  the  Polar  Sea,  to 
the  southward  of  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound,  it  is  evident  that 


the  enterprise  is  to  be  begoB 
again ;  and  we  should  be  cautious 
therefore,  in  entertaining  too  san- 
guine a  hope  of  finding  such  a 
passage,  the  existence  of  which  is 
still  nearly  as  uncertain  as  it  was 
two  hundred  yearsjago,  and  which 
possibly  may  not  exist  at  all." 


3. — Personal  Narrative  of  Travels 
to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the 
New  Continent,  during  the  years 
1799—1804.  By  Alexander  de 
Humboldt,  and,  Aimi  Bon^hmd, 
Sfc»  Sfc. 

These  volumes,  translated  by 
H.  Maria  Williams,  terminate  the 
second  volume  (in  quarto)  of  M. 
Humboldt's  personal  narrative ; 
and  belong  to  a  work  so  univer- 
sally celebrated,  that  we  have  no 
need  to  characterize  it.  We  pro- 
pose only  to  record  its  publica- 
tion, and  to  entertain  our  readers 
with  one  or  two  extracts.  The 
natives  near  the  cataracts  or  rau- 
dales  of  the  Oroonoko,  up  which 
river  M.  de  Humboldt  made  his 
way  to  a  height  little  known  to 
Europeans,  are  distinguished  1)y 
several  remarkable  prejudices, 
among  which,  none  are  more  fatal 
than  those  narrated  in  the  follow- 
ing extract: — 

^'' Among  the  causes  of  the  de- 
population of  the  raudales,  I  have 
not  'reckoned  the  small-pox,  that 
malady  which,  in  other  parts  of 
America,  makes  such  cruel  rava- 
ges, that  the  natives,  seized  with 
dismay,  burn  their  huts,  kill  their 
children,  and  renounce  every  kind 
of  society. •  This  scourge  is  al- 
most unknown  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oroonoko.  What  depopulates 


As  the  Mahaa  in  ♦he  planes  of  the  ^lissoury,  ]^:cordlog  to  the  accounts  of  the  Am** 
II  travellers,  C^lurk  and  Ixwis. 
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thd  christian  settlements  is^  the 
repugnance  of  the  Indians  for 
the  regulations  of  the  missions, 
the  insalubrity  of  a  climate  at 
once  hot  and  damp,  bad  nourish- 
menty  want  of  care  in  the  diseases 
of  children,  and  the  guilty  prac- 
tice of  mothers  of  preventing  preg- 
nancy by  the  use  of  deleterious 
herbs.  Among  the  barbarous 
people  of  Guyana;  as  well  as 
those  of  the  half-civilized  islands 
of  the  South  Sea,  young  wives  will 
not  become  mothers.  If  they  have 
children,  their  offspring  are  expo- 
sed, not  only  to  the  dangers  of 
savage  life,  but  also  to  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  the  strangest 
popular  preiudices.  When  twins 
are  bom,  false  notions  of  proprie- 
ty and  family  honour  require,  that 
one  of  them  should  be  destroyed. 
*  To  bring  twins  into  the  world,  is 
to  be  exposed  to  public  scorn ;  it 
is  to  resemble  rats,  opossums,  and 
the  vilest  animals,  which  bring 
forth  a  great  number  of  young  at 
a  timeJ  Nay  more,  *  two  chO- 
dren  bom  at  the  same  time  can- 
not belong  to  the  same  father.' 
This  is  an  axiom  of  physiology  of 
the  Salivas;  and  in  every  zone, 
find  in  different  states  of  society, 
when  the  vulgar  seize  upon  an 
axiom,  they  adhere  to  it  with 
more  stedfastness  than  the  better 
informed  men,  by  whom  it  was 
first  hazarded.  To  avoid  a  dis- 
turbance of  conjugal  tranquillity, 
the  old  female  relations  of  the 
mother,  or  the  mure  japoic^nei 
(midwives,)  take  care,  that  one  of 
the  twins  shall  disappear.  If  the 
new  born  infant,  though  not  a 
twin,  have  any  physical  deformity, 
the  father  instantly  puts  it  to 
death.  They  will  have  only  ro- 
bust and  well-made  children,  for 
deformities  indicate  some  influence 


of  the  evil*  spirit  loloquiamc^ 
or  the  bird  Tikitiki,  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  Sometimes  chiU 
dren  of  a  feeble  constitution  un- 
dergo the  same  fate.  When  the 
father  is  asked,  what  is  become  of 
one  of  his  sons,  he  will  pretend, 
that  he  has  lost  him  by  a  natural 
death.  He  will  disavow  an  action, 
that  appears  to  him  blameable, 
but  not  criminal.  *The  poor 
mure*  he  will  till  you,  *  could  not 
follow  us ;  we  must  have  waited 
for  him  every  moment;  he  has 
not  been  seen  again,  he  did  not 
come  to  sleep  where  we  pas- 
sed the  night*  Such  is  the  can- 
dour and  simplicity  of  manners, 
such  the  boasted  happiness  of 
man  in  the  state  of  nature  !  He 
kills  his  son,  to  escape  the  ridicule 
of  having  twins,  or  to  avoid  jour- 
neying more  slowly;  in  fact,  to 
avoid  a  little  inconvenience.** 

Above  Maypure  this  is  indeed 
a  "new  world:"  Mr.  Humboldt 
says : — 

"  When  the  traveller  has  pas- 
sed the  great  cataracts,  he  feels 
as  if  he  were  in  a  new  world; 
and  had  overstepped  the  barriers 
which  nature  seems  to  have  raised 
between  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  coast  and  the  savage  and  un- 
known interior.  Toward  the  east, 
in  the  bluish  distance,  appeared 
for  the  last  time,  the  high  chain 
of  the  Cunavami  mountains.  Its 
long  horizontal  ridge  reminded  us 
of  the  Mesa  of  Bergantin,  near 
Cumana ;  but  it  terminates  by  a 
truncated  summit.  The  peak  of 
Calitamini  (the  name  given  to  tais 
summit)  glows  at  sun-set  as  with 
a  reddish  fire.  This  appearance 
is  every  day  the  same.  No  one 
ever  approached  \he  summit  of 
this  mojintain,  the  height  of  which 
does  not  exceed  six  hundred 
^       toise«. 
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{oises.  I  believe  this  splendor, 
commonly  reddish ,  and  sometimes 
silvery,  to  be  a  reflexion  produced 
by  large  plates  of  tal/e,  or  by 
gneiss  passing  intp  mica-slatCt 
ITie  whole  of  this  country  con- 
tains granitic  rpcks,  on  which 
here  and  there,  in  little  plains,  an 
argillaceous  ^rit-stone  immediate- 
ly reposes,  containing  fragments 
of  quartz,  and  of  brown  iron  ore. 

"  In  going  to  the  embarcadtre^' 
he  continues,  "  we  caught  on  the 
trunk  of  a  hevea,  a  new  specie^ 
of  tree  froe,  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  colQurs ;  it  hsid  a  yellow 
belly,  the  back  and  head  of  a  fine 
yelvetty  purple,  and  a  very  nar- 
row stxipe  01  white  from  the  point 
of  the  nose  to  the  hinder  extre? 
mities*  This  frog  was  two  inches 
long,  ^d  allied  to  the  rana  tine-' 
toria,  the  blood  of  which,  it  is  as- 
fert^d,  introduced  into  the  skin 
of  a  parrot,  in  places  where  the 
feathers  have  been  plucked  out, 
occasions  the  ^owtn  of  frizzled 
feathers  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour," 

But  this  is  not  Only  the  region 
of  real  ifonders )  it  has  it^  fictipns 
lilsQ. 

«'The  forests  of  Slpapo  are 
ftltogether  unknown,  and  there 
the  missionaries  place  the  natioa 
pf  RayaSf  who  hs^ve  their  mouth 
in  the  naveK  An  old  Indian, 
whom  we  met  at  Carichano,  and 
who  boasted  of  having  often  eaten 
human  flesh,  had  seen  these  ace" 
fkaii  ♦  with  his  own  eyes.'  These 
fibsurd  fkbles  are  spread  as  far  as 
the  Llanos,  where  you  are  not 
filways  permitted  10  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  Raya  Indians.  In 
every  zone  intolerance  accompa- 
nies credulity  I  ^nd  it  might  be 
'^aid,  that  the  fictions  of  ancient 
reographers  had  passed  from  one 
^emispqeve  tQ  the  ptl^er,  did  vft 


not  know,  that  the  most  fantastic 
productions  of  the  imagination, 
like  the  works  of  nature,  furnish 
every  where  a  certain  analogy  of 
aspect  and  form." 

Where  the  Atabapo  enters  the 
Rio  Temi,  the  narrative  says: — 

"Before  we  reached  its  con- 
fluence, a  granitic  hummock,  that 
rises  on  the  western  bank,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Guasacavi,  fixed 
our  attention;  it  is  called  the 
Rock  of  the  GuaJdba  xvoman,  or  the 
Rock  of  the  Mother,  Piedra  de  ia 
Madre.  We  inc^uired  the  cause 
of  so  singular  a  denomination. 
Father  Zea  could  not  satisfy  our 
curiosity ;  but  some  weeks  afler, 
another  missionary,  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  this  ecclesiastic, 
whom  we  found  settled  at  San 
Fernando  as  president  of  the  mis- 
sions, related  to  us  an  event, 
which  I  recorded  in  my  journal, 
and  which  excited  in  our  minds 
the  most  painful  feelings.  If,  in 
these  solitary  scenes,  man  scarce- 
ly leaves  behind  him  any  trace  of 
his  existence,  it  is  doubly  humi- 
liating for  a  European  to  see  per- 
petuated by  the  name  of  a  rock, 
by  one  of  tliose  imperishable  mo- 
numents of  nature,  the  Temem'> 
brance  of  the  morsd  degradation 
of  our  species,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  virtue  of 'a  savage, 
and  the  barbarism  pf  civili^ 
man! 

"In  1797,  the  missionary  of 
San  Fernando  had  led  his  Indians 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Guaviare, 
on  one  of  those  hostile  incursions, 
which  are  prohibited  alike  by  re- 
ligion and  thie  Spanish  laws.  They 
found  in  an  Italian  hut,  a  Ouahiba 
mother  with  three  children,  two 
of  whom  wete  still  infants*  They 
were  occupied  in  preparing  the 
floui-  of  Cassi^Yi^  Resistance  wu 
i(npo»8ibJ^l 
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impossible :  the  father  was  gone 
to  fish,  and  the  mother  tried  in 
vain  to  flee  with  her  children. 
Scarcely  had  she  reached  the  sa- 
vannah, when  she  was  seized  by 
the  Indians  of  the  mission,  who 
go  to  hunt  meriy  like  the  whites 
and  the  negroes  in  Africa.  The 
mother  and  her  children  were 
bound,  and  dragged  to  the  bank 
of  the  river.  The  monk,  seated 
in  his  boat,  waited  the  issue  of 
an  expedition,  of  which  he  par- 
took not  the  danger.  Had  the 
mother  made  too  violent  a  resist- 
ance, the  Indians  would  have  kill- 
led  her,  for  every  thing  is  permits 
ted  when  they  go  to  the  conquest 
t>f  souls  (d  la  conquista  apiritual,) 
and  it  is  children  in  particular 
they  seek  to  capture,  in  order  to 
treat  them,  in  the  mission,  as 
poitoa,  or  slaves  of  the  christians. 
The  prisoners  were  carried  to  San 
Fernando,  in  the  hope  that  the 
mother  would  be  unable  to  find 
her  way  back  to  her  home,  by 
land.  Far  from  those  children 
who  had  accompanied  their  father 
on  the  day  in  which  she  had  been 
carried  off,  this  unhappy  woman 
showed  signs  of  the  deepest  des* 
pair.  She  attempted  to  taJce 
back  to  her  family  the  children 
who  had  been  snatched  away  bv 
the  missionary,  and  fled  with 
them  repeatedly  from  the  village 
of  San  Fernando,  but  the  Indians 
never  failed  to  seize  her  anew; 
and  the  missionarv,  after  having 
caused  her  to  be  mercilessly 
beaten,  took  the  cruel  resolution 
of  separating  the  mother  from  the 
two  children,  who  had  been  car- 
ried off  with  her.  She  was  con- 
veyed alone  toward  the  missions 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  going  up  the 
Atabapo.  Slighdy  bound,  she 
fTM  seated  at  the  bow  of  the 


boat,  ignorant  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  her ;  but  she  judged,  by 
the  direction  of  the  sun,  that  she 
was  removed  farther  and  farther 
from  her  hut  and  her  native 
country.  She  succeeded  in  break- 
ing her  bonds,  threw  herself  into 
the  water,  and  swam  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Atabapo.  The  cur- 
rent carried  her  to  a  shelf  of  rock, 
which  bears  her  name  to  this  day. 
She  landed,  and  took  shelter  m 
the  woods,  but  the  president  of 
the  missions  ordered  the  Indians 
to  row  to  the  shore,  and  follow 
the  traces  of  the  Guahibi.  In  the 
evening  she  was  brought  back. 
Stretched  upon  the  rock  (la  Piedra 
de  la  Madre)  a  cruel  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  her  with  those 
straps  of  manatee  leather,  which 
serve  for  whips. in  that  country, 
and  with  which  the  alcades  are 
always  furnished.  This  unhappy 
woman,  her  hands  tied  behind  her 
back  with  strong  stalks  of  mara- 
cwre,  was  then  dragged  to  the 
mission  of  Javita. 

"  She  was  there  thrown  into 
one  of  the  caravanseras  that  are 
called  Casa  del  Rey,  It  was  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  night  was 
profoundly  dark.  Forests,  till 
then  believed  to  be  impenetrable, 
separated  the  mission  of  Javita 
from  that  of  San  Fernando,  which 
was  twenty-five  leagues  distant  in 
a  straight  line.  No  other  part  is 
known  than  that  of  the  rivers ;  no 
man  ever  attempted  to  go  by 
land  from  one  village  to  another, 
were  they  only  a  few  leagues 
apart.  But  such  difficulties  do 
not  stop  a  mother,  who  is  sepa- 
rated from  her  children*  Her 
children  are  at  San  Fernando  de 
Atabapo;  she  must  find  them 
again,  she  must  execute  her  pro-r 
ject  of  delivering  them  from  the 
^       hands 
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hands  of  christians,  of  bring- 
ing them  back  to  their  father  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guayiare.  The 
Quahibi  was  carelessly  guarded 
in  the  caraYansera.  Her  arms 
being  womftded,  the  Indians  of 
Javita  had  loosened  her  bonds, 
unknown  to  the  missionary  and 
the  alcades.  She  sacceeded  by 
the  help  of  her  teeth  in  breaking 
them  entirely;  disi^ppeared  during 
the  night ;  and  at  the  fourth  ris- 
ing sun  was  seen  at  the  mission 
of  San  Fernando,  hovtring  around 
the  hut  where  her  children  were 
confined.  *  What  that  woman 
performed,*  added  the  missionary 
who  gave  us  this  sad  narrative, 
^  the  most  robust  Indian  would 
not  have  yentnred  to  undertake. 
She  traversed  the  woods  at  a  sea- 
son when  the  skv  is  constantly 
covered  with  clouds,  and  the  sun 
during  whole  days  appears  but  for 
a  few  minutes.  Did  the  course 
of  the  waters  direct  her  way? 
The  inundations  of  the  rivers 
forced  her  to  go  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  main  stream,  through 
the  midst  of  woods  where  the 
movement  of  the  waters  is  almost 
imperceptible.  How  often  must 
she  have  been  stopped  by  the 
thorny  lianas,  that  form  a  net* 
work  around  the  trunks  they  en- 
twine ?  How  oflen  must  she  have 
swam  across  the  rivulets,  that  run 
^into  the  Atabapo!  This  unfor- 
tunate woman  was  asked  bow 
she  had  sustained  herself  during 
the  four  days!  She  said,  that, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  she  could 
find  no  other  nourishment  than 
those  great  black  ants  called 
vaciacoif  which  climb  the  trees  in 
long  bands,  to  suspend  on  them 
their  resinous  nests. '  We  pressed 
the  missionary  to  tell  us,  whether 
the  Guahibi  had  peacefully  en- 


joyed tbe  hafipiness  of  remaimni; 
with  her  children;  and  if  any 
repentance  had  followed  this  ex- 
cess of  cruelty.  He  would  not 
satisfy  our  curiosity ;  but  at  our 
return  from  the  Rio  Negro  we 
learnt,  that  the  Indiaa  mother 
was  not  allowed  time  to  cure  her 
wounds,  but  was  again  separated 
from  her  children  and  sent  to  one 
of  the  missions  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko.  There  she  died,  re- 
fusing all  kind'  of  nourishment, 
as  the  savages  do  in  great  cala- 
mities. 

*'  Such  is  the  remembrance  an- 
nexed to  this  fatal  rock^  to  PUdra 
de  la  MadreJ* 

The  following  extract  refers  to 
a  subject  of  much  remarkable  spe- 
culation : — 

''  I  shall  here  proceed  to  give 
some  information  respecting  the 
tribes  of  dwarf  and  mir  Indiani, 
which  ancient  traditions  placed 
for  centuries  near  the  sources  of 
the  Oroonoko.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  oC  these 
Indians  at  Esmeralda,  and  can 
affirm,  that  the  shortness  of  tbe 
Guaicas,  and  the  fairness  of  the 
Guahariboes,  whom  Father  Caulin 
calls  Guaribos  blancos^  have  been 
alike  exaggerated.  The  Guakas, 
whom  I  measured,ifrere  in  gene- 
ral from  four  feet  seven  inches  to 
four  feet  eight  inches  high  (ancient 
measure  of  France).  We  were 
assured,  that  the  whole  tribe  were 
of  this  extreme  littleness ;  but  we 
must  not  forget,  that  what  is 
called  a  tribe,  constitutes,  properly 
speaking,  but  one  family.  The 
exclusion  of  all  foreign  mixture 
contributes  to  perpetuate  varieties, 
or  the  aberrations  from  a  commou 
standard.  The  Indians  of  the 
lowest  stature  next  to  the  Guaicas 
are  the  Guainares  and  the 
Poignaves. 
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Poignaves.    It  is  singular,  that  all 
these  nations  are  found  close  to 
the  Caribbeesy  who  are  remark- 
ably tall.     They  all  inhabit  the 
same  climate,  and  subsist  on  the 
'  same  aliment.    They  are  varieties 
in  the  race,  which  no  doubt  ex- 
isted previously  to  the  settlement 
of  these  tribes,  (tall  and  short, 
fair  and  dark  brown)  in  the  same 
country.    The  four  nations  of  the 
Upper  Oroonokoy  that  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  fairest,  are  the 
Guah^boes  of  the  Rio  Gehette, 
the  Guainares  of  the  Ocamo,  the 
Guaicas  of  Canno  Chiguire,  and 
the  Maquiritares  of  the  sources  of 
the  Padamo,   the  Jao,  and  the 
Ventuari.     It  being  very  striking 
to  see  natives  with  a  fair  skin 
beneath  a  burning  sky,  and  amid 
nations  of  a  very  dark  hue,  the 
Spaniards  have  forged  two  daring  • 
hypotheses,  in  order  to  explain 
this  phenomenon.     Some  assert, 
that  the  Dutch  of  Surinam  and 
the  Rio  Esquibo  may  have  inter- 
mingled with  the  Guahariboes  and 
the     Guainares;    others     insist, 
from  hatred  to  the  Capuchins  of 
the  Carony,  and  the  Observantins 
of  the  Oroonoko,  that  the  fair  In- 
dians are  what  are  called  in  Dal- 
matia    muso    di   fraU,    children 
whose   legitimacy    is    somewhat 
doubtful      In    both    cases    the 
Indios  blancos  would  be  mestizoes, 
sons  of  an  Indian  woman  and  a 
white  man.      Now,  having  seen 
thousands  of  mestizoes,  I  can  as- 
sert, that  this  comparison  is  alto- 
gether inaccurate.      I'he  indivi- 
duals of  the  fair  tribes,  whom  we 
examined,  have  the  features,  the 
stature,  and  the  smooth,  straight, 
black    hair,  which  characterizes 
other  Indians.     It  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  them  for  a  mixed 
race,  like  the  descendants  of  na* 


tives  and  Europeans.  Some  of 
these  people  are  very  little,  others 
of  the  ordinary  stature  of  the  cop- 
per-coloured indians.  They  are 
neither  feeble,  nor  sickly,  nor 
oLbinaes;  and  tiiey  differ  from  the 
copper-coloured  races  only  by  a 
much  less  tawny  skin.^ 

^'  These  tribes  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion, which  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  at  the  mission  of 
Esmeralda,  inhabit  part  of  a 
mountainous  country,  that  ex. 
tends  between  the  sources  of  six 
tributary  streams  of  the  Oroonoko, 
the  Padamo,  the  Jao,  the  Ventuari, 
the  Erevato,  the  Amy,  and  the  Pa- 
raguay. The  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gueze  missionanes  have  the  cus- 
tom of  designating  this  country 
more  particularly  by  the  name  of 
Parima.  Here,  as  in  several 
other  countries  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, the  savages  have  reconquer- 
ed what  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  civilization,  or  rather  by 
its  precursors,  the  missionaries. 
The  expedition  of  the  boundaries 
under  Solano,  and  the  extrava- 
gant zeal  displayed  by  a  governor 
of  Guyana  for  the  discovery. of 
Dorado,  revived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  some 
individuals,  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, which  characterized  the  Cas- 
tilians  at  the  period  of  the  disco- 
very of  America.  In  going  along 
th^  Rio  Padamo,  a  road  was  ob- 
served across  the  forests  and  sa- 
vannahs, ten  days  journey  long, 
from  Esmeralda  to  the  sources  of 
the  Ventuari;  and  in  two  days 
more,  from  these  sources,  by  the 
Erevato,  the  missions  on  the  Rio 
Caura  were  reached.  Two  intel- 
ligent and  daring  men,  don  An- 
tonio Santos,  and  captain  Bareto, 
had  established,  with  the  aid  of 
the  maquiritares^achainof  military 
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posts  on  this  line  from  Esme- 
ralda to  the  Rio  Erevato.  They 
were  houses  of  two  stories  (cacas 
Juertts J, moanted  withswivels,such 
as  I  have  described  above,  which 
are  figured  as  nineteen  villages 
On  the  maps  published  at  Madrid. 
The  soldiers,  left  to  themselves, 
exercised  all  kinds  of  vexations 
on  the  natives  (Indians  of  peace), 
who  had  cultivated  spots  around 
tlie  cacas fuertes  ;  and  these  vexa- 
tions behig  less  methodical,  that 
is  to  say,  worse  contrived,  than 
those  to  which  the  Indians  are  by 
degrees  accustomed  in  the  mis- 
sions, several  tribes  formed  a 
league,  in  1776,  against  the  Span- 
iards. All  the  military  posts 
were  attacked  on  the  same  night, 
on  a  line  of  nearly  fifty  leagues  in 
length.  The  houses  were  burnt, 
and  many  soldiers  massacred;  a 
very  small  number  only  owing 
their  preservation  to  the  pity  of 
the  Indian  women.  This  noc- 
turnal expedition  is  still  mention- 
ed with  horror.  Concerted  in 
the  deepest  silence,  it  was  exe- 
cuted with  that  concert,  which  the 
natives  of  both  Americas,  skilful 
ID  concealing  their  hostile  passions, 
know  how  to  practise  in  whatever 
concerns  their  common  mterests. 
Since  1776  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  re-establish  the  road, 
which  leads  by  land  from  the  Up- 
per to  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  and 
no  white  man  has  been  able  to 
pass  from'  Esmeralda  to  the 
Erevato.** 

H.  Humboldt  visited  the  cavern 
of  Atarnipe,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  curious  account : — 

**  We  soon  reckoned  in  this 
lomb  of  a  whole  extinct  tribe  near 
six  hundred  skeletons  well  pre^ 
served,  and  so  regularly  placed, 
that  it  would  have  t^eu  difficult  to 


make  an  error  in  their  number. 
Every  skeleton  reposes  in  a  sort 
of  basket,  made  of  the  petioles  of 
the  palm-tree.  These  baskets, 
which  the  natives  call  tnapiret, 
have  tlie  form  of  a  square  bag. 
Their  size  is  proportioned  to  the 
age  of  the  dead ;  there  are  some 
for  infants  cut  off  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth.  We  saw  them  from 
ten  inches  to  three  feet  four  inches 
long,  the  skeletons  in  them  being 
bent  together.  They  are  all 
ranged  near  each  other,  and  are 
so  entire,  that  not  a  rib  or  a  pha- 
lanx is  wanting.  The  bones  have 
been  prepared  in  three  different 
manners,  either  whitened  in  the 
air  and  the  sun;  dyed  red  with 
onoto,  a  colouring  matter  extract- 
ed from  the  bixa  orellana ;  or,  like 
real  mummies,  varnished  with 
odoriferous  resins,  and  enveloped 
in  leaves  of  the  heliconia  or  of  the 
plaintain  tree.  The  Indians  re- 
lated to  us  that  the  fresh  corpse  is 
placed  in  damp  ground,  in  order 
that  the  flesh  may  be  consumed 
by  degrees;  some  months  after, 
it  is  taken  out,  and  the  flesh  re- 
maining on  the  bones  is  scraped 
off  with  sharp  stones.  Several 
hordes  in  Guyana  still  observe 
this  custom.  Earthen  vases  half- 
baked  are  found  near  the  mapircs, 
or  baskets.  They  appear  to  con- 
tain the  bones  of  the  same  (ami!  j. 
The  largest  of  these  vases,  or  fu- 
neral urns,  are  three  feet  high,  and 
five  feet  and  a  half  long.  Their 
colour  is  greenish  grey;  and  their 
oval  form  is  sufficiently  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  The  handles  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  crocodiles, 
or  serpents ;  the  edge  is  bordered 
with  meanders,  labyrinths,  and 
real  greequeg,  in  straight  lines  va- 
riously combined .  Such  paintings 
are  found  in  every  zone,  aipoig; 
^  nation* 
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nations  the  most  remote  from  each 
other,  either  with  respect  to  the 
spot  which  they  occupy  on  the 
globe,  or  to  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion which  they  have  attained. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  little  mission 
of  Maypures  still  execute  them  on 
their  commonest   pottery;-  Ihey 
decorate  the  bucklers  of  tlie  Ota^ 
beiteaus,  the  fishing  implements  of 
Ihe  Eskimoes,  the  walls  of  the 
Mexican  palace  of  Mitla,  and  the 
vases  of  ancient  Greece.     Every 
where  a  rhythmic  repetition  of  the 
same  forms  flatters  the  eye,  as  the 
cadensed    repetition    of    sounds 
soothes  the  ear.  Analogies  found- 
ed on  the  internal  nature  of  our 
feelings,  on  the  natural  dispositions 
of  our  intellect,  are  not  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  filiation  and 
the  ancient  connections  of  nations. 
"  We  could  not  acquire  any 
precise  idea  of  the  period  to  which 
the  origin  of  the  mapires  and  the 
painted  vases,  contained  in  the  os- 
suary cavern  of  Ataruipe,  can  be 
traced.    The  greater  part  seemed 
not  to  be  more  than  a  century  old ; 
but  it  may  be   supposed,   that, 
sheltered  from  all  humidity,  under 
the  influence  of  a  uniform  temper- 
ature, the  preservation  of  these 
articles  would  be  no  less  perfect, 
if  it  dated  from  a  period  far  more 
remote.      A    tradition  circulates 
ttmong  the  Guahiboes,   that  the 
warlike  Atures,  pursued  by  the 
Caribbees,  escaped  to  the  rocks 
that  rise   in  the   middle  of  the 
Great  Cataracts;  and  there  that 
nation,  heretofore  so  numerous, 
became  gradually  extinct,  as  well 
as  its  language.    The  last  families 
of  the  Atures  still  existed  in  1767, 
in  the  time  of  the  missionary  Gili. 
At  the  period  of  our  voyage  an  old 
parrot  was  shown  at  Maypures,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  related,  and 


the  fact  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that,  '  they  did  not  understand 
what  it  said,  because  it  spoke 
the  language  of  the  Atures.' 

"  We  opened,  to  the  great  con- 
cern of  our  guides,  several  mapiresp 
in  order  to  examine  attentiveW 
the  form  of  the  sculls ;  they  all 
displayed  the  characteristics  of 
the  American  race,  with  the  except 
tion  of  two  or  three,  which  ap- 
proached indubitably  to  the  Cau« 
casian«''  ♦        »         •        • 

**  We  took  several  sculls ;  the 
skeleton  of  a  child  of  six  or  sevea 
years  old,  and  two  of  full-growa 
men  of  tlie  nation  of  the  Atures, 
from  the  cavern » of  the  Ataruipe. 
All  these  bones,   partly  painted 
red,   partly  varnished  with  odo- 
riferous resins,  were  placed  in  the 
baskets  (mapires    or    canastosj^ 
which  we   have  just    described. 
They  made  almost  the  whole  load 
of  a  mule;  and  as  we  knew  the 
superstitious  aversion  of  the  In- 
dians for  dead  bodies,  when  they 
have  given  their  sepulture,  we  had 
carefully  enveloped  the  canastoi  in 
mats  recently   woven.     Unfortu- 
nately for  ^s,  the  penetration  of 
the  Indians,    and   the    extreme 
quickness  of  their  senses,  render* 
ed   all  our  precautions    useless. 
Wherever  we  stopped,  in  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Carribbees,  amid  the 
Llanos,   between  Angostura  and 
Nueva  Barcelona,  the  natives  as- 
sembled round  our  mules  to  ad- 
mire the  monkeys  which  we  had 
purchased  at  the  Oroonoko.  These 
good  people  had  scarcely  touched 
our  baggage,  when  they  announced 
the  approaching  death  of  the  beast 
of  burden, '  that  carried  the  dead.' 
In  vain  we  told  them  that  they 
were  deceived  in  their  conjectures, 
and  that  the  baskets  contained  the 
bones  of  crocodiles  and  manatees; 
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they  persisted  in  repeating,  they 
they  smelt  the  resin,  that  sur- 
rounded the  skeletons, '  and  that 
they  were  their  old  relations.*  We 
were  obliged  to  make  the  moqks 
interpose  their  authority,  in  order 
to  conquer  the  aversion  of  the  na- 
tives, and  procure  for  us  a  change 
of  mules. 

**  Otie  of  the  sculls,  which  we 
took  from  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe, 
has  appeared  in  the  fine  work  pub- 
lished by  my  old  master,  Blumen- 
back,  on  the  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man species.  The  skeletons  of 
the  Indians  were  lost  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable part  of  our  collections,  in 
a  shipwreck,  in  which  perished 
our  ttiend  and  fellow-traveller. 
Fray  Juan  Gonzales,  a  young 
monk  of  the  order  bf  St.  Francis. 

"  We  withdrew  in  silence  from 
the  cavern  of  Ataruipe.  It  was 
one  of  those  calm  and  serene 
nights,  which  are  so  common  in 
the  torrid  zone.  The  stars  shone 
with  a  mild  and  planetary  light. 
Theirscintillation  was  scarcely  sen- 
sible at  the  horizon,  which  seemed 
illumined  by  the  great  nebulee  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  An  in- 
numerable multitude  of  insects 
spread  a  reddish  light  on  the 
ground,  loaded  with  plants,  and 
resplendent  with  these  living  and 
moving  fires,  as  if  the  stars  of  the 
firmament  had  sunk  down  on  the 
savannah.  On  quitting  the  ca- 
vern, we  stopped  several  times  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  this  singular 
scene.  The  odoriferous  vanilla, 
and  festoons  of  big(ionia,  deco- 
rated the  entrance;  and  above, 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  ar- 
rowy branches  of  the  palm-trees 
waved  murmuring  in  the  air," 


4, — Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia, 
Armenia,  Ancient  Babylonia,  Sec, 
Sfc,  during  the  years  1817, 1818, 
1819,  cpid  1820.  •  By  Sir  Robert 
Ke  Porter.  With  numerous 
engravings  of  portraits,  costumes, 
antiquities,  S^c, 

Unattractive  and  even  repulsive 
as  massive  quartos  appear  to  ge- 
neral readers,  few  persons,  we  be- 
lieve, Will  peruse  the  one  before 
us  without  feeling  extreme  grati- 
fication. It  has  already  acquired 
high  commendation  from  com- 
petent judges,  and  met  with  a  re- 
ception proportionate  to  its  me- 
rits. Sir  R.  K.  Porter  travelled 
during  a  period  of  three  years, 
commencing  in  August,  1817,  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  proceeding 
through  Odessa  into  Persia,  and 
exploring  the  earliest  residences 
and  most  remarkable  vestiges, 
the  monuments,  tombs,  and  ruins 
of  the  most  ancient  nations,  i^s 
the  countries  through  which  he 
passed  are  replete  with  a  variety 
of  materials  for  investigation,  our 
traveller  possessed  many  facilities 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  has  partly  commum- 
cated  the  result  of  his  labours; 
the  whole  of  which  is  to-be  seen 
in  another  volume.  In  the  mean 
time  we  furnish  our  readers  with 
pretty  copious  extracts. 

In  speaking  of  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus 
expresses  himself— 

'<  No  pen  can  express  the  emo- 
tion which  tiie  sudden  burst  of 
this  sublime  range  excited  in  my 
mind.  I  had  seen  almost  all  the 
wildest  and  most  gigantic  chains 
in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  none 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur  of  that  I  now 
contemplated.  This  seemed  na- 
ture's bulwark  between  the  nations 
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of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  El- 
borus, amongst  whose  rocks  tra- 
dition reports  Prometheus  to  have 
been  chained,  stood,  clad  in 
primeval  snows,  a  world  of  moun-  . 
tains  in  itself,  towering  above  all, 
its  white  and  radiant  summits 
mingling  with  the  heavens ;  while 
the  pale  and  countless  heads  of 
the  subordinate  range,  high  in 
themselves,  but  far  beneath  its 
altitude,  stretched  along  the  hori- 
zon, till  lost  to  sight  in  the  soil 
fleeces  of  the  clouds.  Several 
rough  and  huge  masses  of  black 
rock  rose  from  the  intermediate 
plain;  their  size  was  mountain- 
ous; but  being  viewed  near  the 
Caucasus,  and  compared  with 
them,  they  appeared  little  more 
than  hills;  yet  the  contrast  was 
fine,  their  dark  brows  giving 
greater  effect  to  the  dazzling  sum- 
mits which'  towered  above  them. 
Poets  hardly  feign,  when  they  talk 
of  the  genius  of  a  place.  I  know 
not  who  could  behold  Caucasus, 
and  not  feel  the  spirit  of  its  sub* 
lime  solitudes  awing  his  soul." 

Of  the  female  baths  at  Tiflis, 
we  have  the  following  account : — 
'*  I  was  urged  by  the  gentleman 
who  accompanied  me,  to  try  if  we 
could  not  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
baths  dedicated  to  the  fair  sex. 
The  attempt  seemed  wild;  but, 
to  please  nim,  I  turned  towards 
the  building,  and,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, found  no  difficulty  in  en- 
tering. An  old  woman  was 
standing  at  the  door,  and  she, 
without  the  least  scruple,  not 
only  shewed  us  the  way  but  play- 
ed our  sybil  the  whole  while. 

''  In  one  of  the  bathing-rooms 
nearest  the  door  we  found  a 
great  number  of  naked  children, 
of  different  infantine  a^es,  immer- 
sed in  a  circular  bath  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chamber,  where  their 


mothers  were  occnjAed  in  washing 
and  rubbing  them.    The  forms  ot^ 
children  are  always  lovely;  and, 
altogether,  there  being  a  regulari- 
ty, and  its  consequent  cleanliness, 
attending  the  adjustment  of  their 
little  persons,  we  looked  on,  with- 
out receiving  any  of  those  disagree- 
able impressions  which  had  disgust* 
ed  us  in  the  baths  of  their  fathers. 
Passing  through  this  apartment, 
without  fuiy  remark  of  surprise  or 
displeasure  from  the  mothers  of 
the  children,  we  entered  a  much 
larger  chamber,  well  lighted,  and 
higher  vaulted  in  the  roof.     No 
water  was  seen  here ;  but  a  stone 
divan,  spread  with  carpets  and 
mattresses,  was  placed  round  the 
room,  and  on  it  lay  or  sat,  women 
in  every  attitude  and  occupation 
consequent  on  an  Asiatic  bath. 
Some    were    half  dressed^    and 
others    hardly    had  a  covering. 
Thev  were  attended  by  servants, 
employed     in   rubbing  the    fair 
forms  of  these  ladies    with  dry 
cloths,  or  dyeing  their  hair  and 
eye-brows,  or  finally  painting,  or 
rather    enamelling,    their   face$. 
On  quitting  this  apartment  (which 
we  did  as  easily  as  we  entered  it, 
without  creating  the  least  alarm 
or  astonishment  at  our  audacity,) 
we  passed  into  the  place  from 
whence  they  had  just  emerged 
from  the  water.  Here  we  found  a 
vast  cavern-like  chamber,  gloom- 
ily lighted ;  and  it  smelled  most 
potently  of  sulphuric  evaporations, 
which  ascended  from  nearly  twen- 
ty deep  excavations.      Through 
these    filmy  vapours,    wreathing 
like  smoke  over  the  surface  of  a 
boiling  cauldron,  we  could   dis- 
tinguish the  figures  of  women, 
in  every  posture,  perhaps,  which 
the  fancy  of  man  could  devise  for 
the  sculpture  of  bathing  goddes- 
ses.    But,  I  confess,  we  were  as 
Ge^much 
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much  shocked  as  surprised,  at  the 
unblushing  coolness  with  which 
the  Georgian  Veuusses  continued 
their  ablutions,  after  they  had 
observed  our  entrance ;  they 
seemed  to  have  as  little  modest 
covering  on  their  minds,  as  on 
their  bodies ;  and  the  whole  scene 
became  so  unpleasant,  that,  de- 
clining our  conductresses  offer  to 
shew  us  farther,  we  made  good 
our  retreatj  fully  satisfied  with  the 
^xt^nt  of  our  gratified  curiosity. 
"  Persons  who  bathe  for  health 
do  not  remain  longer  than  a  few 
minutes,  or  whatever  time  may 
be  prescribed,  in  the  water ;  but 
when  the  bath  is  taken  for  plea- 
sure, these  people  are  so  fond  of 
it,  that,  like  the  Turks  in  the  case 
of  opium,  they  prolong  its  appli- 
cation to  such  an  extent,  as  ulti. 
mately  to  be  equally  injurious  to 
their  strength  and  personal  ap- 
pearance. Some  pass  many  hours 
every  day  in  this  debilitating  at- 
mosphere, independent  of  one 
whole  day  in  each  week;  great 
part  of  which,  however,  is  spared 
from  the  water,  to  be  spent  in 
making  up  their  faces,  blackening 
their  hair,  eye-brows,  and  eye- 
lashes, so  as  to  render  only  occa- 
sional repairs  necessary  during 
the  ensuing  week.  Thus  occu- 
pied in  the  vaulting  room,  these 
Eastern  goddesses,  growing  in 
renewed  beauty  under  the  hands 
of  their  attendant  graces,  meet 
each  other  in  social  conference; 
discussing  family  anecdotes,  or 
little  scandals  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  and,  not  unfrequently, 
laying  as  entertaining  grounds  of 
retaliation,  the  arrangement  of 
some  little  intrigue  of  their  own; 
For,  I  am  told,  there  are  days  in 
the  week  when  any  lady  may  en- 
gage the  bath  for  herself  slone^ 


or  with  any  other  party  she  -tnsy 
choose  to  introduce  as  her  caia* 
panion.  The  good  dame  who  was 
our  conductress,  I  understood,  is 
never  backward  in  preparing  such 
accommodation.'' 

The  observations  on  the  mighty 
Caucasian  chain  of  mountains  are 
interesting:  some  of  the  super'* 
stitions  and  phenomena  connected 
with  them  are  sufficiently  curious. 

"  There  is  a  tradition  here, 
that  during  the  subsiding  of  the 
deluge,  the  ark  of  Noah,  while 
floating  over  these  mountains  in 
the  direction  of  Ararat,  its  place 
of  final  rest,  smote  the  head  of 
Elborus  with  its  keel ;  and  the 
cleft  it  made  in  the  mountain  has 
remained  ever  since.  To  giTe 
any  colour  of  feasibiUty  to  the 
legend,  it  had  better  have  repre* 
sented,  that  the  ark;  struck  off  the 
top  of  the  one  mountain  in  its 
passage  to  the  other ;  for,  other- 
wise, Elborus,  towering  as  it  is^ 
being  at  present  much  lower  than 
Ararat,  it '  could  not  have  been 
touched  at  ail  by  the  sacred  ves- 
sel floating  towards  so  much 
higher  a  region.  But  this  oral 
remembrance  of  some  junetioa 
having  taken  place  between  El- 
borus and  the  earliest  personages 
of  holy  writ,  is  not  the  cnly 
honour  of  the  kind  attached  to  the 
history  of  this  celebrated  moun- 
tain. Heathen  traditions,  and 
classical  writers  affirm,  that  El- 
borus was  the  huge  and  savage 
rock  of  the  Caucasus  to  which 
Prometheus  was  chained.  And 
who,  but  Eschylus,  has  drawn  its 
picture  ?  In  his  pages  alone,  we 
find  the  magnitude,  sublimity, 
and  terrors  of  that  '  stony  girdle 
of  the  world,'  that  quarry  of  the 
globe,  whence  all  its  other  moun- 
tains may  seem  to  have  been 
chiselled; 
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ckiselled ;  such  are  its  wondrous 
abysmsy  its  vast  and  caverued 
'  aides,  and  sammits  of  every  form 
and  altitude,  mingiing  with  the 
clouds.  There  is  still  a  tradition 
amongst  the  natives,  who  reside 
in  the  valleys  of  Elborus,  that 
the  bones  of  an  enormous  giant, 
exposed  there  by  Divine  wrath, 
are  yet  to  be  seen  on  its  smaller 
summit.  Indeed,  the  story  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  firm  belief  with 
the  rude  tribes  in  tliat  quarter  of 
the  Caucasus,  that  people  are  to 
be  found  amongst  them,  who  will 
swear  they  have  seen  these  huge 
remains.  Marvellous  as  the  stoir 
is,  it  seemed  so  well  attested, 
that  some  time  ago,  an  European 
general  officer  thought,  he  mi^ht 
make  it  a  ground  for  penetratmg 
farther  than  had  yet  been  at- 
tempted into  the  interior  of  the 
mountains;  and  accordingly,  I 
.was  told,  he  set  forth  on  this  ex- 
pedition, with  a  party  of  two  hun- 
dred men  and  a  light  piece  of 
artillery,  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  so  extraordinary  a  tale.  How- 
.ever,  the  moment  was  not  yet 
arrived  for  a  European  eye  to 
behold  the  remains  of  this  dead 
Colossus;  for  scarcely  had  he 
penetrated  any  distance  into  the 
recesses  of  the  mountain,  when 
a  dreadful  avalanche  rolled  in 
fury  down  its  side,  and  over- 
whelmed the  whole  party,  except- 
ing its  leader,  and  two  or  three 
soldiers.  There  w^  now  no  ^oubt 
amonest  the  natives,  that,  the 
intention  of  the  expedition  was  to 
have  given  charitable  sepulture 
to  the  unburied  corpse,,  and  that 
the  accident  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vengeance  of  the 
spirits  of  the  mountain,  who  had 
the  mysterious  relics  in  charge  ; 
thus  to  shew^  that  the  doom  of 
1Q21. 


their  being  left  to  bleach  on  that 
unsheltered  rock  for  ever^  should 
n6ver  be  reversed.  So  far  the 
judgment  of  the  spirits  of  the 
mountain  I  But  it  is  more  credif- 
bly  believed,  by  the  persons  who 
told  me  the  story,  that  the  real 
object  of  the  expedition,  which 
set  forth  under  this  mask,  was 
to  reconnoitre  ground  for  the 
establishment  of  some  good  posi* 
tions  in  the  mountains.'' 

In  these  stupendous  regions, 
there  are  frequent  avalanches 
which  ^*  are  not  always  confined 
to  the  winter  season ;  but  happen 
at  any  time,  when  either  the 
power  of  the  sun,  or  the  weight 
of  the  snows,  may  disengage  the 
preponderating  load  from  its  hold 
on  the  mountain.  In  June,  1776, 
the  course  of  the  Terek  was  stop- 
ped by  one  of  these  ice  torrents ; 
when  its  impeded  waters  rose  to 
the  height  of  258  feet,  and  sud- 
denly tearing  a  passage  through 
the  rocky  barrier  of  that  tremen- 
dous defile,  with  a  noise  louder 
than  thunder  resounded  by  a 
thousand  echoes,  rushed  onward 
in  a  devastating  flood. 

"  Similar  was  the  horrid  scene, 
report  brought  to  us  in  the  month 
of  November,  1817.  The  pale 
summit  of  the  mountain  Kasibeck, 
on  the  side  which  shelves  down 
into  the  dark  valley  between  De- 
rial  and  the  village  which  bears 
the  mountain's  name,  had  been 
seen .  abruptly  to  move.  In  an 
instant  it  was  launched  forward ; 
and  nothing  was  now  beheld  for 
the  shaken  snow,  and  dreadful  over 
shadowing  of  the  falling  destruc- 
tion. The  noise  that  accompa- 
nied it,  was  the  most  stunning, 
bursting,  and  rolling  onward,  of 
all  that  must  make  death  certain* 
As  the  avalanche  rushed  on,  huge 
E  masses 
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masses  of  rock,  rifted  from  the 
mountain*s  side,  were  driven  be- 
fore it;  and  the  snows,  and  ice 
of  centuries,  pouring  down  in  im- 
mense shattered  forms,  and  rend- 
ing heaps,  fen,  like  the  fall  of  an 
.  earthquake ;  covering  from  human 
eye,  villages,  valleys,  and  people  ! 
What  an  awful  moment,  when 
all  was  still  I— when  the  dreadful 
cries  of  man  and  beast  were  heard 
no  more;  and  the  tremendous 
avalanche  lay  a  vast,  motionless, 
white  shroud  on  all  around. 

**  The  magnitude  of  the  destruc- 
tion will  readily  be  com^H'ehended, 
when  it  is  understood,  that  the 
depth  of  the  snow,  which  thus 
rolled  downwards  in  sight  of  the 
appalled  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
was  fnll  twenty-eight  fathoms^ 
that  is,  168  feet;  and  its  extent 
more  than  six  wersts,  or  four 
mile»,  English..  It  immediately 
blocked  up  the  course  of  the  Te- 
rek, whose  obstructed  waters, 
beating  up,  in  immense  billows, 
foaming  and  raging  against  this 
strange  impediment,  seemed  at 
times,  ready  to  overtop  it;  but, 
still  repellea  by  the  firmness  and 
height  of  the  snow,  it  fell  back 
on  its  bed  with  a  roaring  that  pro- 
claimed the  dreadful  scene  to  a 
vast  distance.  The  overcharged 
waters  then  formed  themselves 
into  a  lake,  which  spread  down 
the  whole  valley,  on  the  river-side 
of  its  tremendous  barrier;  thus 
completely  barring  all  communi- 
catioQ  with  Wlady  Caucasus. 
Nearly  twelve  days  elapsed  before 
the  river  had  sapped  its  way^ 
through  so  immense  a  body  of 
consolidated  snow;  but,  when 
it  did  make  an  opening,  its  flood, 
and  fury,  and  devastating  conse- 
quences, fell  not  far  short  of  the 
dreadful  ruin  occasioned  by  the 


cause  of  its  obstniction.  Bridges, 
forts,  every  thing  contigvous  to 
its  path,  were  washed  away  in  the 
torrent." 

Some  particulars  respecting  th^ 
people  of  Circassia,  werie  obtuned 
from  natives  who  accompaaied 
the  Russian  embassy  :— 

**  The  prince  and  his  iKMei 
have  much  the  same  sort  of  eda- 
cati(Hi  that  was  bestowed  on  the 
great  men  amongst  our  Saxon 
ancestors;  manly  exercises,  and 
the  use  of  arms.  The  prince 
alone  is  regularly  taught  to  read 
and  write.  In  all  but  this  dis- 
tinction, (which  is  a  real  supe* 
riority,  as  its  tendency  is  to  en- 
large the  knowledge  where  most 
power  resides,)  he  is  trained, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  along  with 
the  younger  chieftains,  to  die 
management  of  the  horse,  and 
the  mastery  of  every  weapon  m 
use  amongst  them ;  and  at  a  cer- 
tain age,  he  accompanies  his  in» 
Btructors  and  their  foHowers  itk 
occasional  excursions  against  the 
neighbouring  predatory  tribes,  to 
inur^  him  to  brave  danger,  to  res* 
cue  plunder,  or  retaliate  rapme; 
and  to  make  him  acquainted 
alike  with  the  passes,  which  will 
most  readity  conduct  him  into  the 
territories  of  his  enemies*  and  the 
avenues  that  might  easiest  lead 
them  to  his  own. 

"  The  women,  who  are  so  oftep 
the  only  spoil  sought  after  by  the 
niai'kuding  tribes  about  Circassia, 
are  brought  upin  simple  and  do- 
mestic habits  by  their  mothers;  a 
mode  of  education  thatmmt  malke 
the  act  of  being  torn  from  dieff 
parents  and  country  doubly  dis- 
tressing to  the  Youthfu)  victimtf. 
They  are  taught  by  their  mothers, 
not  merely  the  use  of  the  needfo 
in  decorative  works,  but  to  make 
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tkeir  iMm  cblhes,  and  those  of 
the  meB  of  their  family.  Soon 
after  a  female  infieiDt  is  bom,  her 
waist  is  encircled  by  a  leathern 
banda^,  sewn  tight,  and  which 
only  gives  >vav  afterwards  to  the 
Hatiual  growth  of  the  child.  It 
is  then  replaced  by  another;  and 
•o  oii»  till  the  shape  is  completely 
tonoeif  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  country.  The  first  night  of 
ker  anpliaJs,  the  husband  cuts 
the  dnctnre  with  his  poignard ;  a 
custom  something  dangerous,  and 
certainly  terrtlicy  to  the  blushing 
bride.  After  marriage  the  women 
are  kept  very  close,  not  even  their 
huaband's  own  relations  being 
suffered  to  visit  them;  but,  what 
seems  an  extraordinary  inconsis* 
teney,  a  man  has  no  objection  to 
allow  that  privilege  to  a  stranger, 
whom  he  permits  to  enter  the 
sacred  precincts  of  his  home, 
without  himself  to  be  a  guard 
over  its  decorum.  For  it  is  a 
rule  with  the  Circassians,  never 
ta  be  seen  by  a  third  person  in 
the  presence  of  their  wives ;  and 
they  observe  it  strictly  to  their 
latest  years. 

<^  On  the  mominpc  of  the  cele- 
bration of  a  marriage,  the  bride 
presents  her  intended  husband 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  helmet,  and 
all  other  articles  necessary  to  a 
fall  equipment  for  war.  Her 
lather,  on  the  same  day,  gives 
hsr  a  small  portion  of  her  dowry ; 
while  he,  at  the  same  time,  re* 
oeives  from  his  8on-in4aw  an  ex- 
change of  genealogies ;  a  puno 
tilio,  on  which  they  all  pique 
themselves  with  as  great  a  nicety, 
as  on  any  point  of  personal  hon- 
our; every  man  being  more  or 
1ms  esteemed,  according  to  the 
parity,  and  illustrious  names  of 


hid  descent.  When  the  first 
child  of  the  marriage  is  born,  the 
father  of  the  bride  pays  up  the 
residue  of  her  fortune  to  the  hus*- 
band;  presenting  her,  at  the  same 
auspicious  moment,  with  the  dis* 
ttaguishing  badges  of  a  married 
woman,  (never  put  on  with  this 
tribe,  until  offspring  is  the  fruit 
of  union,)  which  honourable  marks 
are,  a  long  white  veil,  over  a  sort 
of  red  coif;  all  the  rest  of  the 
dress  being  white  also.  Indeed, 
white  is  universal  with  the  women^ 
married  and  sinele ;  but  the  men 
always  wear  colours.  The  wife 
has  the  care  of  her  husband's 
arms  and  armour;  and  she  is  so 
habitually  anxious  he  should  not 
disgrace  them,  that  if  she  have 
the  most  distant  idea  he  has  used 
them  with  less  bravery,  in  any 
particular  action,  than  his  hue* 
thren,  she  never  ceases  as* 
sailing  him  with  reproach  and 
derision,  till  he  Washes  awi^  the 
stain  of  imputed  cowardice,  either 
in  the  blood  of  his  enemies  or  his 
own.  At  present  the  professed 
religion  of  these  people,  is  Mahot* 
metan;  but  this  sort  of  female 
heroism,  speaks  more  like  the  high 
mind  of  a  Spartan  virgin,  or  a 
Boman  matron,  than  one  of  the 
soul-less  daughters  of  the  Ara^ 
bian  prophet.  Formeriy,  the 
christian  faith  had  made  some 
progress  amongst  them,  but  not 
a  vestige  of  its  ordinances  is  now 
to  be  found.  Hospitality,  how- 
ever, is  an  eminent  virtue  witk 
the  tribe  of  the  true  Circassians ; 
and  it  is  a  no  inconsequential  one^ 
in  these  remote  regions  of  savage 
men,  and  more  savage  hostility^ 
One  of  the  courtesies,  peculiarly 
reserved  by  this  tribe,  to  do  hon- 
our to  strangers,  I  have  already 
E  2  mentioned; 
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mentioned:  that  of  admitting 
them  to  the  sacredness  of  their 
domestic  hearths;  but  this  sort 
of  welcome  goes  stiU  farther,  and 
even  to  a  preposterous  length  (to 
say  the  least  of  it)  amongst  other 
trioes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Kisty.  When 
a  traveller  arrives  at  one  of  their 
abodes,  the  host  orders  one  of 
bis  daughters  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  reoeption,  to  take  eare  of 
his  horse  and  baggage,  to  pre- 
pare his  meals,  and,  when  night 
cornea  on,  to  share  his  bed.  The 
refusal  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
entertarnmenty  would  be  consi- 
dered as  a  great  affront  to  the 
young  lady  and  her  father*  The 
natives  of  a  part  of  Lapland,  not 
very  far  from  Tomeo,  have  a 
similar  custom ;  but  then  it  is  the 
wife  of  the  host,  whom  he  delivers 
into  the  bosom  pf  his  guest ;  and 
she  remains  with  the  stranger,  as 
his  exclusive  property,  during  the 
whole  of  his  &ojoum  under  her 
husband's  roof." 

From  Tiflis  our  traveller  went 
to  Tabreez.  At  Teheran,  our 
countryman  visited  Mirza  Sheify, 
the  premier  of  Persia,  whose 
fondness  for  money  and  humour 
are  illustrated  by  a  whimsical 
anecdote. 

'*  His  station  near  the  sover- 
eign gives  him  a  kind  of  reflecting 
consequence,  that  makes  a  nod 
or  a  smil^  from  him  so  full  of  a 
similar  quality,  that  it  may  shed 
honour  ad  infinitum  downwards; 
graduating  dignity,  according  to 
its  distance  from  the  original 
fountain  of  favour.  -  First  one 
happy  courtier,  and  then  another, 
had  received  these  marks  of  pe- 
culiar grace ;  and,  in  consequence, 
became  the  little  centre  of  a  tem- 


porary adulation  firom  bondredt; 
many  of  whom  envied  the  kvour 
they  sought  to  conciliate,  eve*  al 
second  or  third  hand.  Amongst 
the  latter  order  of  suitors  was 
a  rich,  but  otherwise  inconsi* 
derable  individaal,  who  had  long 
attended  Mirza  Sbeffy*s  levees, 
without  having  received  the  slight* 
est  notice;  but  chancing  one 
day  to  find  the  minister  alone  for 
a  few  moments,  he  seized  tbe 
opportunity,  and  thus  addiessed 
him: 

'*  *  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
placing  myself,  for  these  many 
months  back,  in  your  excellency's 
sight,  in  the  midst  of  your  crowded 
halls,  and  yet  have  never  had  the 
happiness  of  receiving  a  single 
glance.  But  if  your  excellency 
would  condescend,  in  the  next 
assembly  of  your  visitors,  to  ria 
a  little,  on  my  eoftrance,  such  a 
distinction  would  be  the  hei^t 
of  my  ambition;  I  should  thence- 
forth be  held  of  consequence  ii 
the  eyes  of  the  khans.  And  for 
this  honour,  I  would  give  your 
excellency  a  consideration  of  one 
hundred  tomauns.* 

'^  It  was  an  argument  his  ex- 
cellency liked  so  well,  he  closed 
with  the  proposal,  and  the  time 
for  the  solemn  investing-dignity 
was  arranged  for  the  next  day. 
The  happy  man  took  care  not  to 
make  his  appearance  till  the  divan 
of  the  minister  was  pretty  well 
filled.  He  then  presented  him- 
self on  the  mostcoDspioiious  part 
of  the  carpet*  big  with  ideas  of 
ihe  ever-growing  honours  of  which 
that  moment  was  to  make  him 
master.  He  looked  proudly  roupd 
on  the  rest  of  the  khans,  while 
Mirza  Shefiy,  half-raising  himself 
from  his  seat,  by  his  knuddes, 

and 
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fixing  bis  eyes  gravely  on  him, 
4o  the  no  small  astonishment  of 
4fie  rest  of  the  company ^  exclaim- 
ed, '  Is  that  enough  V  The  man 
•was  so  overcome  with  confusion, 
h&  hurried  from  the  room;  leaving 
bis  dtstinctioa  and  his  money 
alike  with  the  minister;  bat  taking 
with  him  the  useful  lesson,  that 
bought  honours  are  generally 
paid  with  disgrace.  The  laugh 
lor  once  went  without  doubt  of 
sincerity,  with  the  great  man; 
ftnd  his  smiles  became  of  still 
liigher  Falue,  since  it  had  been 
proved  that  he  set  them  above 
price." 

The  south  of  Persia  and  other 
4M>uBtries  to  which  sir  Robert 
•turned  from  Teheran,  furnish  mat* 
ter  of  great  novelty  and  interest. 
In  the  beginning,  ,sir  Robert  pur- 
isued  the  old  track  of  Chardin  in 
1686*  Ispahan  is  reviving  under 
■the  protecting  hand  of  the  king's 
second  minister,  who  \»  governor. 
The  following  is  illustrative  of 
oriental  taste  and  splendor: 

"  The  ChcM  Setoon,  or  Palace 
of  Forty  Pillars,  was  the  favourite 
jresidence  of  the  latter  Sefi  kings ; 
■and  certainly,  when  we  turned 
into  the  grand  avenue,  and  the 
palace  broke  upon  us,  I  thought 
description  was  put  to  silence. 
Indeed,  words  can  seldom  give 
any  thing  like  a  just  idea  of  very 
intricate  objects  of  sight;  but, 
4br  the  satisfaetion  of  my  readers, 
curious  in  comparing  the  taste  of 
timas  and  countries^  I  shall  at- 
tempt some  detail  of  this  Persian 
Versailles.  The  exhaustless  pro- 
fusion of  its  splendid  materials, 
reflected,  not  merely  their  own 
golden  or  crystal  lights  on  each 
other,  but  all  the  variegated 
colours  of  the  garden;  30  that  the 
whole  surface  seemed  formed  of 


polished  silver  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  set  with  precious  stones. 
4n  short,  as  I  said  before,  tha 
scene  might  well  have  appeared 
nn  eastern  poet's  dream,  or  some 
magic  vision,  in  the  wonderful 
tales  of  an  Arabian  nighL 

'<  When  we  drew  near,  I  fountl 
tlie  entire  front  of  the  building 
open  to  the  garden ;  •  the  roof 
being  sustained  by  a  double  range 
of  columns,  the  height  of  which 
measured  eleven  Persian  yards  ^a 
Persian  yard  being  forty-four 
inches ;)  hence  they  rose  upwards  of 
forty  feet.  Each  column  shoots  up 
from  the  united  backs  .  of  four 
lions,  of  white  marble ;  and  th« 
shafts  of  the  columns  rising  from 
these  extraordinary  bases,  wejre 
.covered  with  arabesque  patterns, 
and.  foliages,  in  looking-glass* 
gilding,  and  painting;  some  twist- 
ing spirally ;  others  winding  in 
golden  wreaths,  or  running  into 
lozenges,  stars,  connecting  circles, 
and  1  know  not  what  intricacies 
of  fancy  and  ingenious  workman* 
ahip.  The  ceiling  was  equally 
iris-hued,  with  flowers,  fruits, 
birds,  butterflies^  and  even  couch- 
ing tigers,  in  -gold,  silver,  and 
painting,  ainidst  hundreds  of  in- 
termingling compartments  of  glit* 
tering  mirror.  At  some  distance, 
within  this  open  chajuber,  are  two 
more  pillars  of  similar  taste  to 
the  range ;  and  from  their  capitalf 
springs  a  spacious  arch,  forming 
the  entrance  to  a  vast  interior 
saloon ;  in  which  all  the  caprices 
and  labours  s^nd  cost  of  easte  n 
magnificence,  have  been  lavished 
to  an  incredible  prodigality.  The 
pillars,  the  walls,  Ui^  ceiling, 
might  be  a  s^udy  for  ages,  for  de- 
signers in  these  gorgeous  laby- 
rinthine ornaments.  The  floors 
Qf  both  apartments  were  covered 
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tnth  the  richest  carpets,  of  the 
era  in  which  the  building  was 
constructed,  the  age  of  Shcui  Ab- 
bas, and  were  as  fresh  as  if  just 
laid  down ;  there  needs  no  other 

froof  of  the  purity  of  the  climate, 
'rom  one  angle  of  the  interior 
chamber,  two  low  folding-doors 
opened  into  a  very  spacious  and 
lofty  hall,  the  sides  of  which  were 
hung  with  pictures  of  various  di- 
mensions, most  of  them  descrip- 
tive of  convivial  scenes;  and  the 
doors,  and  pannels  of  the  room 
near  the  floor,  being  also  embla- 
floned  withjthe  same  merry-making 
suljecta,  fully  declared  the  pur- 
pose of  the  place.  But  a  very 
odd  addition  was  made  to  the 
ornaments  of  the  wall.  Little 
recesses  spotted  its  lower  range, 
taking  the  shapes  of  bottles,  fla^ 
gons,  goblets,  and  other  useftil 
vessels,  all  equally  indispensable, 
in  diose  days  at  a  Persian  feast 
Very  different  from  the  temper^ 
ance  which  now  presides  there; 
and.  how  directly  the  reverse  of 
the  abstemiousness  and  its  ef- 
fect, that  marked  the  board  of 
the  great  Cyrus! 

*^  Six  pictures  of  a  very  large 
size,  occupy  the  walls  of  this 
banqueting-chamber,  from  the 
^ling,  to  within  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  the  floor.  Four  of  these 
represent  royal  entertainments, 
given  to  different  ambassadors 
during  the  reigns  of  Shah  Abbas 
the  First,  aliasy  the  Great ;  of  his 
grandson,  Abbas  the  Second; 
and  of  Shah  Thamas,  or  Tamasp, 
as  it  is  sometimes  written.  The 
two  other  pictures  are  battle-t 
pieces.  Every  one  of  these  dif- 
ferent subjects  are  portrayed 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, as  far  as  the  still  life  could 
be   copied.    The   golden  vases^ 


and  other  vessels  in  the  bancrael- 
ing  scenes,  with  the  musical  bh 
struments,  and  every  detail  m  the 
dresses  of  the  persons  present, 
are  painted  with  an  almost  Flem- 
ish precision.  Wine  (the  peculiar 
bane  of  the  Sefi  race)  appears  die 
great  vehicle  of  enjoyment  at  these 
feasts;  an  air  of  carouse  being  in 
all  the  figures,  and  the  goblets 
disposed  with  the  most  anacreon- 
tic prolusion.  The  guests  tre 
also  entertained  with  a  variety  of 
dancing-girls,  whose  attitudes  and 
costumes  sufiidently  show  the 
second  vice  of  the  times,  and  ex- 
plain the  countries  whence  they 
come. 

**  The  warlike  pictures  are  de* 
fined  with  equal  nicety ;  the  trap- 
pings of  the  horses,  the  arms  of 
the  heroes,  and  even  to  the  blood- 
red  wounds  of  the  combatants. 
One  of  the  battles  represents  the 
troops  of  the  valiant  Sbah  Ta- 
masp the  First  (the  son  of  Shah 
Ismail,  the  beginner  of  the  Sefi 
dynasty)  engaging  the  troops  of 
Sultan  Soliman.  The  Persian  king 
is  depicted  in  the  act  of  cleaving 
a  grim  Janisary  'from  head  to 
saddle-bow;!  and  the  weapon  hav- 
ing nearly  reached  the  last  point 
of  its  aim,  the  artist  has  marked 
its  dreadful  journey  down  the 
body  of  the  man,  with  a  long  red 
streak,  following  the  royal  blade. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  indivisible 
Turk  continued  to  sit  bolt  up* 
right,  firm  in  his  stirrups,  and  as 
life-like  in  visage,  as  the  most 
conquering  hero  in  the  piece. 

''Ridiculous  as  the  execution 
of  these  pictures  may  be  in  some 
respects,  they  are  invaluable  as 
registers  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  of  the  general  aspect  of 
the  persons  they  are  designed 
to  commemorate^    and    of  the 
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testnmes  of  the  several  nations  as- 
sembled at  the  feasts,  or  engaged 
io  the  battles.  Large  turbans, 
full  mustachios,  and  smooth- 
cjbaven  chins,  were  then  the 
iashioa  in  Persia ;  which  has  now 
given  place  to  the  high,  narrow, 
black  cap  of  sheep-skin,  and  the 
long  bushy  beard :  the  latter  ap- 
pendage paving  been  a  costume 
of  the  empire  many  centuries 
before* 

'*  The  sixth  large  picture  is  of 
ffiore  modem  date,  and  a  very 
sorry  specimen  of  the  art  indeed.** 

Sir  Robert  left  Ispahan  in  June, 
lMu:u>mpanied  b|f  a  mehmandai, 
and  suitable  troops  for  service 
and  defence. 

**  In  passing  from  the  vaulted 
exterior  galleries  of  the  palace, 
oar  way  lay  through  the  ruinous 
^quarter  which  had  formerly  been 
iahfibited  by  the  court  silver- 
smith's and  jewellers;  now  the 
asylum  of  hundreds  of  starving 
.wretches ;  sprung,  as  it  were,  like 
the  repeated  offspring  of  the  dra- 
gon's teeth  in  heathen  fable,  from 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  citi- 
^ns,  who  had  perished  under  the 
fword  of  Mahmoud  in  these  very 
tarcades.  Their  unceasing  cla- 
mours for  relief,  render  the  only 
avenue  opea  to  those  who  dwell 
withia  the  royal  waSs,  a  passage 
of  paia,  increasing  at  every  step. 

*'  Croesus  himself  could  hardjy 
^va  satisfactory  alms  to  all  that 
apply ;  and  there  is  no  issue,  on 
liorseback  at  least,  but  through 
crowds  of  these  unhappy  people. 
Whole  fiBumilies,  from  the  aged 
aad  crippled  grandsires,  to  mothers 
with  their  infants  at  their  breasts, 
surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  with 
scarce  a  rag  to  hide  their  emacia- 
ted, and  almost  blackened  limbs. 
This  waSy  indeed,  the  worst  ruin 


I  had  seen  in  Ispahan.  And  I 
grieve,  as  a  man  united  to  these 
poor  creatures  by  a  common  na«. 
tiire,  to  add^  that  this  was  not  the 
only  spot,  in  tlie  ancient  pride  of 
rcrsia,  where  such  spectacles  pre- 
sented themselves.  Many  hun- 
dreds, in  the  same  condition,  hide 
their  wretchedness  amongst  the 
forgotten  vaults  of  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  desolated  city ; 
exhibiting  a  sad  picture  of  wha| 
the  vicissitudes  ol  a  great  capital 
may  be ;  and  tlie  reverses  of  an 
empire,  which  once  gave  laws  to 
the  major  part  of  the  Asiatiq 
world.^  *  *  •  •  a  •  » 
**Our  way,  lay  nearly  south, 
on  an  undulating  road,  winding 
amongst  the  hills,  but  keeping  the 
Sefi  mountain,  and  it^  range,  to 
our  right.  At  this  point  of  my 
joumal,  I  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning an  instance  of  uncommoa 
sagacity  in  a  greyhound,  of  oni* 
company ;  that  sort  of  dog  not 
in  general  being  celebrated  for 
any  thing  besides  lleetness  in  the 
chase.  Soon  after  we  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  uneven  country, 
by  some  negligence  or  other,  the 
horse-keeper  allowed  a  fine  spirit- 
ed animal  ne  was  leading  to  break 
away.  The  horse  set  off  at  speed 
up  the  hills ;  and,  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  tlie  few 
people  I  could  spare  to  pursue,  I 
at  first  despaired  of  his  recovery. 
But  the  dog,  on  the  instant  he  per- 
ceived the  animal  loose,  headed 
him  at  every  turn ;  and,  at  length, 
after  a  long  run,  succeeded  ia 
catching  the  end  of  the  halter, 
and  retaining  it  in  his  mouth, 
holding  it  firm,  while  the  superior 
strength  of  the  horse  dragged  him 
onward;  and  then,  pulling  him  in 
his  turn,  endeavouring  to  arrest 
the  fugitive's  pace,  during  his 
^      bounds 
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bounds  and  sudden  freaks:  which 
effort  of  the  dog's,  so  far  impeded 
the  animars  flight,  as,  at  last,  to 
allow  one  of  my  servants  to  seize 
him.  A  British  bull-dog  could 
not  have  shown  more  detennina- 
tion,  or  stiength  of  mouth,  at  the 
nose  of  a  bull,  than  was  evinced 
by  my  slightly-made  Persian  grey- 
hound Cooky y  (the  spotted,)  in  His 
contest  with  this  strong  and  very 
liighly-mettled  horse." 

Koom|shan  furnishes  curious 
traits  of  national  manner : — 

*'  In  passing  the  walls  of  more 
than  OQe  deserted  hamlet,  our 
mehmait(|[ar  pointed  out  to  us 
f^ertain  spots,  where  be  told  us 
blood  had  been  shed.  Sop[ietimes 
the  perpetrators  were  open  inva^ 
ders;  l)ut  oflener,  the  desolators 
of  the  little  places  before  us  were 
the  banditti  mountaineers;  who^ 
for  ages  past,  have  rendered  the 
route  from  Ourtchiny  to  the  very 

fates  of  Shiraz  an  expedition  of 
anger.  At  the  turning  of  a  mur- 
derous looking  dell,  he  showed 
us  a  ruin,  where  the  present  Shah*s 
brother,  the  late  Hossein  Kouli 
Khan,  surprised  a  band  of  about 
tliirty  Bactiaries  dividing  their 
iBpoil.  I^ey  were  seized  immedi- 
ately. He  then  ordered  hfs  peo- 
ple to  punish  the  robbers  bv  de- 
f)riving  them  of  the  sight  of  their 
eft  eyes  and  cutting  off  their  right 
hands.  When  he  was  obeyed, 
be  dismissed  the  mountaineers  to 
their  tribes,  telling  them  to  take 
those  marks  on  their  bodies,  as  a 
warning  to  their  fellows  of  the 
manner  in  which  all  should  be 
treated,  who  were  caught  com- 
mitting any  depredation  on  hill 
or  valley  within  the  Persian  do- 
minions. 

"  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
*  inehmandar  9    long    stories^^     we 


descried  a  multitude  of  people  a( 
a  distance;  which,  on  approach^ 
ing  near,  we  found  to  be  a  com- 
pany  of  pilgrims,-  from  Shiraz  and 
Its  vicinity,  journeying  to  Kerbela, 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  the 
tomo  of  the  martyred  Hossein. 
The  part?  consisted  of  men,  wo* 
men,  and  children ;  some  on  foot, 
others  on  horseback,  mules,  or 
asses.  The  dead  too,  formed 
part  of  the  procession;  several 
being  slung  in  their  coffins  on  the 
^ides  of  the  beast  of  burthen,  in 
the  same  way  with  the  similar 
translations  near  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  Kom.  But  in  this  cara- 
van to  Kerbela,  there  were  two  or 
three  corses  of  great  men,  travd* 
ling  to  take  their  last  repose  by 
the  side  of  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Hossein;  and  these  bodies  were 
conveyed  in  tack*i-ravans,  (a  sort 
of  palanquin,)  attended  by  groups 
of  horsemen.  Amongst  the  illus- 
trious remains  were  those  of  Ja^ 
fier  Khan,  a  prince  who  onoe  go- 
verned a  fine  district  in  Inma, 
and  who,  from  the  extraordinary 
noble  qualities  of  his  heart,  and 
as  rare  cultivation  of  mind,  was 
held  in  high  respect  by  all  our 
countrymeii  in  that  part  of  the 
East." 

At  the  caravansary  at  Texdik- 
hast,  which  they  reached  in  two 
.days  from  Koomishah,  sir  Robert 
says— 

**  In  the  room  where  my  num- 
mud  was  spread  on  the  floor,  I 
found  the  names  of  many  preced- 
ing travellers  written  on  the  walls. 
Some  of  the  oldest  dates  were, 
•Riberra,  1641.'— '  Lorenzo  Vi- 
sang,  1645.*— *A.  M.  1653.'— 
and  another,  illegible,  *  1690.* 

"This  little  valley,  or  rather 

bounding  chasm,  between  the  two 

most  celebrated  divisions  of  the 

^         Persia^ 
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l^lftian  empire,  Irak  and  Pars, 
has  many  interesting  subgects  of 
history  attached  to  it,  and  some 
of  horrible  complexion.  Dnrine 
the  civil  contests  which  followed 
the  death  of  Kerim  Khan,  (the 
Virtuous  founder  of  the  Zend  dy- 
nasty,  which  perished  in  a  few 
years  after  his  demise,  from  the 
worthlessnessofhis  heirs,)  Zackee 
Khan,  who  had  usurped  the  autho- 
rity of  the  kingdom,  and  who  was 
as  execrable  a  tyrant  as  ever  dis« 
graced  human  native,  coming  to 
Yezdikhast  from  Shiraz  inhis  way 
to  Ispahan,  suddenly  made  a  de* 
mand  on  the  magistrates  for  a 
eum  of  money  due  to  the  govern- 
waat,  which  he  accused  them  of 
secreting;  they  denied  the  arrears, 
asserted  they  had  no  money  con^ 
cealed,  and  declared  it  beyond 
their  power  to  collect  the  sum  he 
required.  On  finding  the  unhappy 
citizens  firm  in  the  truth  of  wnat 
they  said,  without  more  ado,  he 
ordered  a  certain  number  of  them 
to  be  taken  to  a  point  of  the 
rock  near  the  window  where  he 
sat,  and  immediately  hurled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice.  He  was 
obeyed;  and  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  of  the  most  respected 
characters  in  the  town,  were  tlie 
next  moment  seen,  Iving  a  horri- 
ble mangled  spectaclei  dead,  or 
expiring  amongst  the  rocks  be- 
neath* One  of  the  wretched  vic- 
tims escaped  with  his  life,  and 
atill  exists ;  seeming  a  miraculous 
preservation  to  one  who  looks  up 
at  the  immense  height  of  the  rocx 
where  the  sentence  was  executed. 
But,  on  the  tyrant  proceeding  to 
issue  commands  of  a  still  more 
wanton  and  atrocioiis  cruelty,  his 
own  followers  conceived  so  instant 
fin  indignation  against  him,  that 
^  conspiracy  was  forpied  sjxuost 


by  the  interchange  of  looks,  and 
before  the  setting  of  another  aun 
he  perished  by  their  daggers. 
This  catastrophe  happened  about 
the  year  1779.  At  a  farsang'a 
distance  from  Yezdikhast,  the  great 
southern  road  to  Shiraz  separates 
into  two  routes,  one  gods  south- 
west through  Deggerdoo,  *  the 
other  eastward  by  Shulgastan; 
the  latter  was  to  be  my  road." 

At  Persepolis  sir  Robert  fur« 
mshes  interesting  historical  illus-' 
trations  of  the  bas-reliefs.  The 
general  inference  is  that,  Shem 
&e  son  of  Noah,  is  the  Persian 
pjaitriarch  Jemsheed-— "  whose  son 
Elam  gave  his  name  to  the  coun* 
ixfy  while  the  more  venerable  one 
of  his  father  was  perpetuated  in 
the  successive  dynasties  of  his 
race,  even  till  Yezdijird,  the  last 
king  of  the  line,  who  perished  un- 
der the  arms  of  the  caliphs,  in 
comparatively  modem  times;" — 
and  that  Darius  Hystaspes  was 
the  monarch,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  decorations  of  Persepolis 
(or  at  least  of  the>  principal  re- 
maining parts  of  the  palace)  were 
executed. 

^*  On  ascending  the  platform  on 
which  the  palace  of  Cbehelminar 
once  stood,  nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  view  of  its  ruins; 
so  vast  and  magnificent,  so  fallen, 
mutilated  and  silent :  the  court  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  scene  of  his  boun- 
ties ;  the  pavilion  of  Alexander's 
triumph,  and,  alas !  the  awful  me- 
moriai  of  the  wantonness  of  jiis 

rawer.  But  every  object,  when 
saw  it,  was  as  beautiful  as  deso- 
late; amidst  the  pleasing  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  awakening  poig* 
nant  regret,  that  such  noble 
works  of  human  ingenuity  should 
be  left  to  the  desert  alone ;  that 
the  pile  of  indefatigable  labour 
^      J?hoal4 
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•hould  be  destined,  front  tii^Ti-^ 
cissitndes  of  reyolution,  and  th« 
oapiice,  ignonince,  or  fanaticisni 
of  succoeding  times,  to  be  left  in 
total  Defect;  or,  when  noticed^ 
doomed  to  the  predatory  mallet^ 
and  eveiy  other  attack  of  iinre* 
Acting  destniction.* 

^'  Here**  (he  ccmtinnes,  after  de* 
acribing  the  ruins,)  ^'  may  liate 
stood  Ske  rery  palace  of  Persepo* 
lisy  which  i&i  a  sacrifice  to  the 
dnnkenrevehyOf  the  Maoedoniaft 
coaqneror.  That  it  did  stand  oa 
<iiis  platfocm,  there  cann6t  be  a 
dottbt,  aa  it  ipanifesdy  is  the 
quarter  of  the  city  that  was .  as«- 
argaed  to  the  royal  residence;  and 
theredoesnotamearaspotoyer  the 
whole  space,  so  ukely  to  be  chosea 
ibr  the  banquetiog-hfl^  of  the 
aovereign,  when  himself  and  his 
friends  must  be  in  their  most  un^- 
guarded  moments,  as  this  qua- 
drangle, in  the  midst  of  the  other 
regal  edifices,  and  so  standing  as 
if  in  a  sanctuary.  Thus  much  for 
the  situation  aioiie;  but  the  cii^ 
camstaiK»  of  so  yast  a  space,  with 
«o  singular  a  mound  occupying  so 
lai^  a  portion  of  it,  stroaigly  in«- 
diaes  me  to  believe  that  I  am  not 
mistaken,  in  asstgning  that  heap 
to  the  desolatiag  brands  of  Alex- 
ander and  his,  then,  hatf-frantk 
compeers.  Certainly  not  a  trace 
of  the  effects  of  fire  is  discernible 
on  any  of  the  adjacent  walls;  and 
it  may  be  alleged,  that  if  so  con- 
aiderable  a  building,  in  dieir  ti- 
cinity,  had  been  consumed  to 
ashes,  the  raTsges  of  the  fiames 
must  have  reached  and  marked 
aome  of  diem.  But  in  looking 
on  the  plan,  and  perceiving  how 
unconnectedly  all  the  edifices  stood 
from  each  other,  not  merely  sepa* 
rated  by  spacious  areas,  but  di- 
vided by  detached  terraces,  we 


migbt  easily  lAagine  how  one  cf 
them  might  be  burnt  to  the  ground, 
without  a  spark  reaching  any  of 
tke  others.  Besides,  the  soUlily 
of  the  walls  of  Uiese  palaces  sfe 
calculated  to  ooofine  the  fifee,  ai 
in  a  furnace,  Hiithin  whichever  of 
them  it  might  be  kindled,  while 
it  continued  devouring  ail,  late- 
ffiorly,  that  was  combustible  in  its 
way.  The  internal  materials  of 
the  destroyed  Mlaae,  aocordiag 
to  Q.  Cartiua,<ub.  y.)  were  oedar» 
-and  other  ooDeumsibleaubstaBeea; 
these,  with  the  splendid  hangingi, 
•and  caqiets  on  the  walls  ani 
doom,  with  the  more  ample  dra- 
{Nties  suspestoded  oyer  th^  usual 
openings  in  the  sides  of  tJliegnuii4 
aakxms,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
air  and  to  shield  them  irom  the 
sun,  would,  altogether,  when  onoe 
the  brand  was  set  to  the  buildnig, 
hasten  its  destruction.  That  sudi 
Teils  fit)m  the  heat  were  of  ancient 
use  in  Persia,  we  find  in  the  Bo<4: 
of  Esther,  (ch«  1 .  rer.  6.)  speaking 
of  the  palace,  *  Where  were  white, 
green,  and  blue  han^gs»  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  Imen  to  silver 
rings,  and  pillars  of  marble/  The 
custom,  indeed,  prevailp  to  the 
pesent  day.  It  being  adaaatted, 
that  the  interior  alone  of  tbe  edi- 
fice was  consumed,  the  mcU  oh* 
jection  might  be,  that  no  trace  of 
<ttch  sdid  walls  are  yet  standing. 
But  the  substance  of  the  straes, 
of  which  they  were  built,  would 
be  so  inmred  by  the  extreme  ac- 
tion of  tlie  fire,  that  we  may  rea- 
dily conceive  its  rapid  cnunbling 
to  decay,  and  falling  in  upon  the 
already  prostrated  r^  Besides, 
we  learn  from  Plutaxdb,  that  the 
madness  of  Alexander's  intoxica- 
tion subsided  almoat  as  soon  as 
the  wanton  act  he  had  committed 
blazed  into  full  effect,  and  tha^i 
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wA  hadaUe  repentance  and  ac- 
tivity, he  commenced  every  exer- 
tion to  extingoish,  or  prevent  the 
flames  finom  spreading.  In  this 
attempt  it  is  likely  tkat  a  very 
common  mode,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  resorted  to, 
and  part  of  the  edifice  itself  bat- 
tered in,  to  smother  the  fire.  The 
foundation  of  liie  mound  would 
thus  be  raised  at  once,  and  theca^ 
snalties  of  successive  ages  could 
not  fail  heaping  it  with  earth,  till 
it  assumed  the  rounded  Ibrm  in 
which  it  now  appears. 

*^  Q.  Cur^s,  m  his  account  of 
diis  afiair,  exaggerates  the  extent 
of  the  destruction,  by  saying  that 
Alexander  did  not  confine  his  vio- 
lence to  the  palace,  *  but,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  prostitute,  and  in- 
furiated with  wine,  took  a  flaming 
brand,  and  totally  destroyed  the 
city  he  had  just  before  spared 
with  the  noblest  clemency,  when 
his  soldiers  had  taken  it  sword  in 
liaiid.  He  now  burnt  it  to  the 
poQxul,  not  leaving  a  vestige  of 
Its  lofty  buddings  to  mark  the  spot 
on  which  tt  stood;  and  only  to  be 
traced  in  our  times  by  the  stream 
of  the  Araxes,  said  to  have  flowed 
twenty  stades  from  its  walls.'  But 
80  far  from  this  account  being 
correct,  we  find,  both  from  Strabo 
end  Airian,  that  Alexander  inha- 
bited the  royal  palace  of  Persepo- 
lis,  after  his  return  from  India. 
Hence,  only  one  detached  part  of 
it  could  have  been  consumed. 
And  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
afterwards  Antiochus  Epiphanius 
formed  a  project  to  pillage  the 
city  of  Persepolis  and  its  temple. 
(2  Maccabees.)  This  is  one  evi- 
dence, that  even  the  riches  of  the 
ancient  capital  existed  long  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest.  Plu- 
tarcVs  description  of  the  disgrace- 


ful scene  which  led  to  the  disaster 
I  am  discussing,  confirms  me  im 
the  idea  that  it  was  the  banquets 
ing-house  alone,  where  the  king 
and  hiscompaniotts  were  feasting, 
to  which  they  set  fiive.  Hie  faisto* 
rian  mentions,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  revels,  the  courtesan  Thais^ 
an  Athenian  by  birth,  boasted  of 
the  pleasure  she  felt  in  thus  tri* 
umphing  over  Persia  in  the  stately 
palace  of  its  monarchs,  and  exw 
patiated  on  the  glory  it  would  be 
to  set  fire  to  the  court  of  Xerxes 
with  h^  own  hands,  while  the 
conqueror  should  Stand  by  and 
approve  the  deed.  Excited  by 
this,  and  the  wine  he  had  drunks 
the  king  starts  from  his  seat,  s^aes 
a  bmning  torch,and  with  his  chap- 
let  of  feasting  on  his  bead,  rushes 
forward,  with  his  party  in  the  same 
way  armed,  and  sets  the  whole  in 
a  blaze.  *  However/  adds  his 
biographer,  *  all  writers  agree  that 
he  soon  repented  of  his  rashness, 
andmadeevery effort  to  extinguish 
the  flames.'  Had  he  left  the  place 
he  was  in  to  kindle  any  other 
building  of  the  palace,  it  must 
have  been  a  business  of  so  much 
trouble  and  contrivance  to  ignite 
stone  walls  and  pillars  with  the 
simple  brands  in  their  hands,  that 
Alexander  could  not  but  have  had 
ample  time  to  come  to  his  senses, 
before  the  mischief  was  at  idUi 
efiected.  But  instead  of  any  such 
elaborate  process,  we  find  thatthe 
whole  was  the  action  of  an  in*- 
stant;  andtiierefore  nodung  is  so 
likely  as  that  Thais  and  the  king 
would  light  the  draperies,  of  the 
hall  with  th^ir  torches,  and  then 
rush  out,  with  the  mad  crew,  at 
their  heels,  dancing  and  shouting, 
as  the  historian  describes,  till  the 
rising  spires  of  the  flames  remind- 
ed Alexander  that  he  was  a  king, 
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and  his  most  royal  prerogative 
that  of  mercy.  That  the  ruin  was 
«ot  cleared  away  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuildiog,  is  not  a  surprising 
circumstance,  when  we  consider 
the  brevity  of  Alexander's  life,  and 
the  peric^ds  of  confusion  which 
followed  his  deaUi.  The  dty  gfa- 
dually  fell  into  neglect,  and  con* 
ficquent  decay  after  this,  its  first 
recorded  calamity;  but  such  neg«- 
4ect  was  not  the  effect  of  the  de* 
ctructioii  then  wrought,  but  of  the 
previous  conquest  by  a  foreign 
power.  A  long  succession  of 
stranger  princes,  for  so  we  may. 
call  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Par* 
thians,  naturally  inclined  to  prefer 
«ny  city  as  their  residence  before 
ihe  capital  of  the  ancient  race, 
promoted  the  abandonment  of 
these  walls  and  towers,  which  the 
cruel  devastation  of  the  Arabs  in 
after-ages  utterly  accomplished. 
Hence  it  is  very  probable,  that  this 
.very  spot  has  remained  in  almost 
4he  same  state  from  the  night  of 
its  *  stately  palace's'  destruction, 
which  took  place  329  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  to  the  day 
in  which  I  stood  by  its  mound  and 
made  my  notes  for  these  observa^ 
lions," 


5. — Travels  in  Palestine^  through 
the  countries  of  Bashan  and  Gi" 
leady  east  of  the  river  Jordan  ; 
including  a  visit  to  the  cities  of 
Geraza  and  Gamala^  in  the  De- 
capoUs.  By  J,  5.  Bvckingham^ 
esq^.  Member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society^  Calculta^  and  the  Lu 
terary  Societies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay. 

Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  a 
great  traveller.  At  the  age  of 
pine  be  entered  the  naval  service. 


and  within  twelve  months  wai 
made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards. 
He  has  since  visited  America,  the 
Bahamas,  the  West  Indies,  Sicily, 
Malta,  the  continent  of  Greece, 
4he  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Gulph  of  Smyrna.  He  ascended 
the  Nile  and  attempted  to  cross 
the  desert  in  returning  from  Nu- 
bia ;  but  was  stripped  nake^,  plun* 
dered  and,abanaoned  to  destmc 
tton  among  the  mountains.  He 
made  his  wav»  however,  to  Kos- 
•eir,  in  the  depth  of  an  Egyptian 
winter.  After  this  he  penetrated 
the  desert  of  Suez,  in  the  disguise 
of  an  Egyptian  Fellar;  and  sub- 
sequently accompanied,  in  the  at- 
tire of  a  mamalouk,  a  caravan  of 
50,000  pilgrims  to  Mecca;  bathe* 
ing  wrecked,  was  conveyed  to 
India.  This  country  and  Egypt 
now  beeaiDie  his  alternate  resi* 
dences  till  he  was  commissioned 
to  carry  to  our  eastern  seat  of 
government  a  treaty,  which  had 
been  concluded  wilii  the  pasha  of 
Egypt  by  the  British  consul.  This 
was  to  be  conveyed  by  the  route 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  most  important  part  of 
these  travels  is  the  descriptidi  of 
Bashan  and  Gilead,  east  of  the 
Jordan.  No  traveller,  whose 
works  are  before  the  public,  has 
hitherto  explored  the  country  be* 
yond  this  river;  and  as  Mr.  B.'s 
account  of  this  neighbourhood  oc- 
cupies the  greater  portion  of  his 
volume,  the  acquirement  of  much 
and  valuable  information  will  na* 
turally  result  from  the  perusal  of 
his  pages,  which  conduct  us  into 
the  untrodden  region  of  the  Deca« 
polls. 

Mr.  Buckingham  left  Alexandria 
in  a  skutoor,  or  small  vessel  pe* 
culiar  to  the  Syrian  coast,  on  the 
25th  of  December,  1815.    The 
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captain  and  crew,  altogether  ten 
in  number,  were  Syrian  Arabs  of 
the  Greek  religion. 

The  following  curious  instance 
of  superstition  is  related: — 

''  The  moon  had  set  in  a  dark 
bed  of  rising  clouds,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  night  por- 
tended a  western  gale.  Not 
'more  than  twenty  quarts  of  water, 
and  this  extremely  foul,  now  re- 
mained for  the  subsistence  of 
about  twenty  persons,  so  that  the 
anxiety  wiUi  which  every  eye  wafe 
directed  towards  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  wind  was  desired,  may 
be  readily  conceived. 

'<  The  dawn  opened,  however, 
end  not  a  breath  of  air  was  yet 
stirring.  Prayers  and  incense 
were  resorted  to,  and  the  tone  of 
all  thoso  engaged  in  OfTering  them, 
had  sunk  from  confidence  to  me- 
lancholy despair.  The  men  were 
evidently  terrified  at  the  prospect 
of  approaching  death,  and  their 
whole  conduct,  in  this  respect, 
(they  were  of  ths  Greek  church,) 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
calm  resignation  of  the  Mahome- 
dans  on  ^ard,  who  continued  to 

I)re8erve  all  their  former  tranquil- 
ity, end  console  themselves  with 
the  assurance  of  their  prophet, 
^  God  is  great  and  merciful,  and 
what  he  has  decreed  must  come  tb 
pass.' 

"  When  prayers  were  ended,  a 
straw  mat,  on  which  the  captain 
slept,  was  let  down  into  the  sea, 
and,  with  the  shreds  of  another 
mat  torn  up  for  the  purpose,  a  fire 
was  kindled  thereon,  and  the 
whole  was  pushed  from  the  ves- 
sels side  as  a  burnt  offering  to  the 
god  of  the  winds.  I  had  at  first 
conceived  that  the  object  of  this 
ceremony  was  chiefly  to  mark  the 
direction  which  the  smoke  would 


take  when  free  firom  the  influence 
of  those  eddies  always  occasioned 
by  the  flapping  of  a  ship's  sails  ia 
a  calm ;  but  it  afterwards  appeared 
that  it  was,  in  every  sense,  a  sa- 
crifice, from  the  peculiar  marks  af 
which  our  future  fate  was  aogureds 
If  the  flame  burnt  dear  and  bright, 
so  as  to  be  distinguished  plainly 
through  the  thick  smoke  of  tha 
damp  straw;  if  it  continued  un-* 
extinguished  until  the  fuel  became 
a  heap  of  ashes,  and  if  it  returned 
not  again  to  the  vessel,  but  drifted 
in  some  other  course,  all  thesa 
were  to  be  'so  many  proofs  that 
the  fire  thus  kindled  should  tiiomph 
over  the  element  on  which  it  float* 
ed;  and  that  the  God,  to  whom  it 
ascended,  had  heard  our  prayers, 
and  would  not  aufler  that  element 
to  witness  Our  destruction.  Every 
omen  was  favourable;  tlie  mat 
floated  from  us  from  the  mere  im- 
pulse with  which  it  was  pushed 
from  the  ship,  and  the  heat  of  tha 
flame  was  sufficient,  amid  the 
stillness  of  the  calm,  to  attract 
around  it  a  sensible.motion  of  the 
colder  air,  so  as  to  feed  the  fire 
till  most  of  the  fuel  was  consumed. 

"  The  joy  of  every  one  was  not 
only  extreme  but  almost  as  bois- 
terous as  their  rage  and  disap- 
pointment on  the  preceding  day ; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  in  less 
than  an  hour  afterwards,  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  waters  began  to  be 
ruffled  by  light  airs  frpm  the  south 
and  firom  the  west." 

After  weathering  a  very  severe 
gale  the  vessel  passed  into' the 
harbour  of  Soor,  the  ancient  Tyre 
of  the  Scriptures ;  where  our  tra- 
veller observed  an  article  in  the 
costume  of  the  women  illustrative 
of  an  hitherto  obscure  passi^  in 
the  Psalms. 

<*  In  the  court  of  the  hoose 
where 
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where  we  lodged  I  observed  a  fe- 
male, whose  garments  appeared 
to  resemble  tb^ae  of  the  Jewish 
women  in  Turkey  and  Egypt. 
The  face  and  bosom  were  exposed 
to  view,  and  the  waist  was  girt 
with  a  broad  girdle,  £utened  by 
massy  silver  clasps.  This  woman, 
who  was  a  Christian,  wore  also 
on  her  head  a  hpUow  silver  horn, 
rearing  itself  upwards  obliquely 
from  her  forehead,  being  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root, 
and  pointed  atitsextreme;  and  her 
•ars,  her  neck  and  her  arms,wae  lar 
denwithrings,chains,andbraceleta. 

^  The  first  peculiarity  reminded 
me  very  forcibly  of  the  expression 
of  tha  Psalmist,  <  Lift  not  up  thine 
horn  on  high;  speidc  not  with  a 
«tiff  neck :  all  the  horns  of  the 
wtclced  will  I  cut  off,  but  the  horns 
of  the  righteoas  shall  be  ex- 
•Ited.'* 

The  hihabitanu  of  Nazaxeth 
are  estimated  at  aboat  2000,  500 
of  whom  are  Catholic  Christians, 
about  dOO  Maronites,  and  200 
Mahomedans,  the  rest  being  Schis- 
matic Greeks. 

'*  The  church  of  Nazareth,  is 
bailioveragrotto,  heldsacred  from 
a  belief  of  its  being  the  scene  of 
heangel's  announcing  to  Mary  her 
favour  with  Ood,  and  her  concept 
tion  and  bearing  of  the  Saviour. 
On  entering  it  we  passed  over  a 
white  mitfble  pavement,  orna- 
mented in  the  centre  with  a  de- 
vice in  Mosaic;  and  descended  by 
a  flight  of  marble  steps  into  a 
grotto  beneath  the  body  of  the 
churdi.  In  the  first  comparts 
ment  of  this  subterraneous  sano^ 
tuary,  we  were  told,  had  stood  the 
mass  which  constitutes  the  &monB 
chapel  of  Loretto  in  Italy,  and 
the  friars  assured  us,  with  all  pos- 
sible solemnity,  that  the  angels 


appointed  to  the  task  toojc  oat 
this  mass  fro|Q  the  rock,  and  flew 
with  it,  first  to  Dalmatia,  and  af- 
terwards to  Loretto,  where  it  now 
stands;  and  that,  on  measuring 
the  mass  itself,  and  the  place  from 
which  it  had  been  taken,  they  had 
been  found  to  correspond  in  every 
respect,  neither  the  one  by  the 
voyage,  nor  the  other  by  age,  hav- 
ing lost  or  altered  any  part  of  its 
size  or  shape. 

**  Proceeding   farther    in  we 
were  shown  a  second  grotto,  or  a 
continuation  of  the  first,  with  two 
l^ranite  pillars  of  about  two  feet 
m  diameter,  at  its  entranoe;^and 
we  were  told,  that  one  marked  the 
spot  where  the  vhrgin  rested,  and 
the  other  where  the  angel  stood 
when  he  appeared  to  Mary,  ex- 
daimii^,    *  Hail  thou  that  act 
highly  favoured  1  the  Lord  is  with 
thee;    blessed    art  thou  among 
women  T    The  pillar  on  the  right 
is  still  perfect,  but  that  on  the  left 
has  a  piece  of  its  shaft  broken  out, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  between  the  upper  and 
under  fragment    The  latter  part 
of  these  continuing  still  to  be  sup- 
ported by  being  &mly  embedded 
in  the  rock  above,  offers  to  the 
eyes  of  beliemg  visitors,  accord- 
ing to  the  eaqpression  of  the  frisrs, 
'  a  standing  miracle  of  the  care 
which  Christ  takes  of  his  church,* 
as  they  insist  upon  its  beins^  sup- 
ported by  the  hand  of  God  alone.. 
*^  The  grotto  here,  though  small, 
and  about  eight  feet  in  height,  re* 
mains  still  in  its  original  rough- 
ness ,  the  roof  being  slightly  arched. 
In  die  outer  compartment,  from 
whence  the  chapei  of  Loretto  is 
said  to  have  been  taken,  the  roof 
as  well  as  the  sides  have  been  re- 
shaped, and  plastered  and  oma> 
mented;    so    that    the    original 
dimensions 
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dtmeAskmsnolongcrremaiD;  with- 
in, however,  all  is  lefl  in  its  first 
Tttde  state,  toperpetttate>tolfituTd 
ages,  the  interesting  fact  which  it 
is  thought  to  record. 

'*  Passing  onward  from  hence^ 
and  ascending  through  narrow 
passages,  over  steps  cat  out  of  the 
rock,  and  turning  a  little  to  the 
Irirht,  we  came  to  a  chamber 
which  the  friars  called  '  La  cudna 
ddta  Santa  MadonaJ*  They  here 
ehowed  us  the  chimney  of  the 
hearth  i>a  which  Mary  warmed 
the  food  49f  Jesus  while  yet  an  in- 
fant, and  where  she  baked  the 
cakes  for  her  husband's  supper 
when  he  returned  from  the  labours 
of  the  day.  This  was  an  apart^ 
ment  of  Ihe  house,  as  they  ob> 
served,  in  which  the  Son  of  God 
fived  so  many  years  in  suli^tion 
to  man;  as  it  is  beliefved  by  all, 
that  he  was  brought  up  from  child- 
hood to  manhood  in  Nazareth. 

'<  The  fact  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
having  resided  in  this  house,  and 
used  the  very  room  ia  which  we 
stood  as  a  kitchen,  has  nothing  at 
aU  of  improbability  in  it;  and,  aa 
excavated  dwellings  in  the  side  of 
a  steep  hill  like  this'  would  be 
more  secure,  and  even  more  com- 
fortable than  fabricated  ones,  it  is 
quite  as  probable  that  might  have 
really  been  the  residence  of  the 
Holy  Family  as  of  any  other,  since 
it  is  here,  in  the  midst  of  Nazareth 
of  Galilee,  Where  Joseph  and 
Mary  are  admitted  to  have  dwelt, 
and  the  child  JesoA  to  have  been 
brought  up. 

*«  nnie  ciiurch  erected  over  this 
sacred  spot  is  large,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  some  few  t(^erable 
paintings,  but  still  mote  gaudy 
ones.  It  has  also  a  double  flight 
of  marble  steps,  and  a  gilt  iron 


rail-way,  leading  op  on  each  sida 
of  the  grotto,  which  is  left  open^ 
and  feces  the  entrance  to  the 
charch,  producing  an  impressive 
effect.  Below,  in  the  grotto  itself, 
is  an  altar  of  white  marble,  very 
finely  executed,  and  a  painting  of 
the  annnnciation,  of  great  merits 
as  far  as  codd  be  judged  in  this 
obscure  depth,  except  that  its  ef^ 
feet  is  lessened  by  a  diadem  of 
gold,  and  pfecione  stones  on  the 
head  of  the  Virgin. 

^  Among  all  the  pictures  I  ob«- 
served  a  departure  from  costume 
and  propriety,  which  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  religious  zeaL 
Joseph,  the  carpenter,  was  arrayed 
in  purple  and  scarlet;  Mary, 
beautiful,  and  dressed  in  the  rich- 
est robes.  If  the  painters  could 
have  taken  their*  models  from 
among  the  same  class  of  people  at 
Nazareth  now,  they  would,  pee« 
hap8»  have  approached  nearer  to 
troth;  as  these  are,  probably,  still 
Terr  similar  m  person,  complexion, 
and  apparel,  to  those  described  in 
^e  history  of  those  times.  In 
Europe,  remote  from  the  scenes 
themselves,  scriptural  subjects 
may  be  treated  in  any  way  that 
best  displays  the  talent  of  the 
painter;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
witness  certain  delineations  of 
country  and  costume  upon  the 
spot  where  the  scene  itself  is  kid, 
without  being  forcibly  impressed 
with  their  want  of  even  genesal 
resemblance.  , 

'<  There  is  an  orran,  which  is 
played  by  one  of  Uie  friars;  an 
abundanceof  fonts,  and  altars,  and 
candlesticks:  a  fine  sacristy,  or 
dressing-room,  for  the  priests;  and 
store-rooms  for  the  moveables  of 
the  church,  consisting  of  flag|(, 
tapars,  silken  curtains,  silver 
crossef, 
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crosses,  incense-pots,  &c.  &c.  ex- 
hibited only  on  festival^days/ 

The  first  morntag  after  his  ar* 
rival  at  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Bucking 
ham  visited  the  latin  convent,  the 
house  of  Uriah,  the  pool  of  Bath- 
sheba,  and  the  palace  of  David; 

.  in  the  street  beyond  which  was 
shown  the  place  said  to  be  that 
at  which  Christ  appeared  to  Mary 
Magdalen  and  the  other  Mary, 
after  his  resurrection,  when  he 
cried  to  them,  ''all  hail  T  and 
they  held  hiiii  by  the  feet,  and 
worshipped  him.  On  January 
d6th,  1816,  he,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Banlces,  investigated  the  tomb 
of  Christ. 

'^  Our  stay  in  the  sepulchre 
itself,  was  very  short:  the  small- 
ness  of  the  aperture  of  entrance ; 
the  confined  space  within,  hung 
round  with  crimson  damask,  and 
ornamented  with  silver  lamps  and 
painting;  the  hurry  and  bustle 
occasioned  by  the  wofshippers 
searching  for  their  shoes  left  at 
the  door,  as  every  one  went  in 
barefoot;  thes  truggle  to  be  the 
first  to  get  near  enough  to  kiss 
the  marble,  and  sometimes  the 
forcibly  pulling  ofi*  the  turbans 
of  Uiose  who  might  have  forgot- 
ten to  uncover  their  heads,  pre- 
sented altogether  a  scene  of 
such  confusion,  that,  added  to 
the  risk  of  sufibcation  in  so  im- 
pure an  atmosphere,  it  drove  us 
out  rapidly  to  make  room  for 
others.*^ 

The  next  day  being  the  sabbath 
of  the  Jews,  they  attended  the  ser- 
vice at  the  Jewish  synagogue. 

<<  Arriving  at  the  spot,  which 
was  in  a  low,  obscure  street,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  we  de- 
scended by  a  flight  of  steps  into 
a  grotto.    On  getting  down  into 

'this  we  found  it  to  be  a  large 


suite  of  subterranean  rooms,  ll^ti* 
ed  by  small  windows  from  abore, 
around  the  sides,  and  near  the 
roof* 

**  The  whole  place  was  divided 
into  seven  or  eight  smaller  rooms, 
in  the  centre  of  each  was  raised 
a  square  inclosure,  open  above  at 
the  sides;  and  here  stood  the 
priest  who:  read  the  service.  The 
female  worshippers' were  above, 
looking  down  on  the  congregation 
through  a  skreen  of  lattice*work. 
The  men  were  below,  all  seated 
on  benches,  and  every  one  had  a 
white  serge  cloth,  striped  with 
blue  at  the  ends,  thrown  over  bis 
head;  at  the  front  comers  of  this 
cloth  were  two  long  cords,  and 
around  two  of  the  edges  of  it  were 
fringes  of  threads. 

*' After  some  time  passed  in 
reading  and  responses,  ^e  went 
into  the  central  rooms,  which 
were  both  of  them  longer  than  the 
outer  ones ;  and  at  the'  end  of 
these  were  curtains  for  the  veil  of 
the  temple.  In  the  principal  room 
this  veil  was  of  purple  cloth  work- 
ed with  gold ;  ana  on  its  centre 
were  the  two  tables  of  the  law  ia 
Hebrew,  nearly  in  the  same  form 
as-  we  have  them  in  English  in  our 
own  churches. 

**  The  priest  who  officiated  had, 
during  this  last  week,  arrived 
here  from  Amsterdam.  The  book 
from  which  he  read  rested  on  a 
piece  of  crimson. velvet,  worked 
with  Hebrew  letters  of  gold;  after 
an  upparent  weeping  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  who  covered  Uieir 
faces  with  the  white  head-ck)th, 
and  moved  to  and  fro  as  if  dis- 
tressed for  the  loss  of  somelhiDg, 
a  man  walked  round  the  syna- 
gogue, crying  out  with  aloud  voice, 
and  changing  the  first  word  only 
at  every  subsequent  exelamatioD. 

This 
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Tbid  we  learnt  was  the  sum  offer* 
ed  for  the  sight  of  the  Tozat,  or 
scriptures.  Advaaces  were  then 
made  by  individuals  of  the  audi* 
ence,  and  repeated  by  the  crier, 
until  either  a  sufficient  or  some 
specified  sum  was  raised. 

"  The  priest  then  made  a  loud 
shouti  and  all  the  people  joined ; 
when  some  of  the  elders  drew 
aside  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and 
opening  a  recess  like  that  of  a 
sanctum  sanctorum,  took  from 
thence  a  cabinet,  highly  orna- 
mented with  silver.  In  this  were 
two  rolls  containing  the  book  of 
the  law  on  parchment*  rolled 
round  a  small  pillar  in  the  centre, 
which  on  being  turned,  exposed 
the  writing  on  the  roll  succes- 
sively to  view.  On  the  top  of  this 
roll  was  fixed  two  silver  censers  ' 
with  small  bells,  and  it  was  carried 
round  the  assembly,  when  each 
of  the  congregation  touched  the 
writing  with  the  cords  at  the  firont 
comers  of  his  head-cloth,  after 
placing  these  cords  to  his  lips, 
then  across  his  eyes.  The  cabi. 
ne^  was  followed  by  a  boy  bearing 
four  silver  censers  with  bells  (m  a 
stand,  and  after  every  one  had 
touched  it,  it  was  placed  on  the 
altar,  in  the  central  sanctuary^  be* 
fore  the  priest. 

<<  We  bad  been  suffered  to  go 
through  every  oart  of  the  syna- 
gogue during  tne  service,  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  reading ;  and 
liad  to  press  through  narrow  ranks 
of  the  worshippers.  We  were  at 
length  accosted  in  Italian  by  an 
old  Rabbi,  who  called  himself  Mo- 
hallim  Zachareas,  and  told  us  that 
he  was  the  banker  of  the  governor, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Jews  here. 
He  said  that  he  had  left  Leghorn 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  against  the 
wish  of  his  friends^  to  end  his  day$ 
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in  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  had  re** 
mained  here  ever  since,  being  now 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age}  from 
him  we  learned  the  chief  particu- 
lars of  the  wor^p  already  de« 
scribed,  and  he  told  us  that  ihe 
service  was  the  same  in  all  the 
separate  divisions  of  the  syna^- 
gogue^  which  we  had  reascm  to 
believe  was  true,  as^  we  ourselves 
had  seen  it  to  be  the  same  in  two 
of  these  places." 

Some  interesting  discussions 
on  the  identity  of  the  hill  of  Sion» 
the  received  opinion,  that  the 
cemeteries  of  the  ancients  were 
universally  excluded  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  cities,  &c.  are  in-* 
troduced.  We  quote  his  observa- 
tions on  the  disputed  site  of  Cal- 
vary :— 

''The  place  called  Golgotha, 
and  translated  '  the  plaee  of  a 
scull,'  has  been,  by  all  writers, 
supposed  to  have  been  without 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  Jem^ 
salem;  but  there  is  no  positive 
authority  that  I  am  aware  of  for 
such  a  positioUiT  It  has  been 
thought,  first,  that,  as  a  place  of 
execution,  it  would  be  held  defi- 
ling; and  next,  as  a  place  of 
burial,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
included  within 'the  walls.  We. 
are  at  least  assured  that  the  tomb 
in  which  Jesus  was  laid  was  near 
to  the  place  of  his  crucifixion : 
'  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was 
crucified,  there<was  a  garden,  and 
in  the  garden  a  new  sepulchre, 
wherein  yet  was  never  man  laid, 
there  laid  they  Jesus  therefore, 
because  of  the  Jews  preparation  \ 
day,  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh 
at  hand.'  It  is  fair  to  presume, 
that  a  respectable  Jew,  like  Joseph 
di  Arimathea,  would  hardly  have 
a  garden  and  a  sepulchre  newly 
hewn  in  the  rock,  in  a  place  that 
F  was 
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'Was  defiled  by  being  one  of  com* 
mon  execution ;  and  I  think  the 
very  circumstance  of  these  being 
there,  is  sufficient  to  induce  a 
•belief  that  it  was  not  a  place  com*- 
monly  devoted  to  so  ignominious 
B  purpose.  All  the  gospels  repre- 
nent  Jesus  as  being  hurried  away  by 
themoltttude^  who  seized  indiscri- 
minately upon  one  of  the  crowd 
<to  bear  his  cross.  *  And  when 
they  were  come  to  a  place  called 
•Calrary,  or  Golgotha,  there  they 
crucified  him  between  two  thieves.' 
None  of  them,  however,  speak  of 
-it  either  as  being  a  place  without 
-the  city,  or  as  being  a  place  of 
public  execution,  but  leave  one  to 
infer,  that  it  was  an  unoccupied 
place,  just  pitched  on  for  the  pur- 
pose as  they  passed. 

'*  Some  persons  whose  ideas  of 
Calvary  had  led  them  to  expect 
a  hill  as  large  as  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  Mount  Sion,  have  been 
^sappointed  at  finding  the  rock 
shown  for  it  to  be  so  low  and 
small.  But  on  what  authority  is 
it  called  a  mount  f  and  to  places 
'  of  what  different  sizes  and  eleva- 
tions is  that  term  affixed !  The  pre- 
sent is  a  rock,  the  summit  of  which 
n  ascended  to  by  a  steep  flight  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  steps,  from 
the  common  level  of  the  church, 
which  is  equal  with  that  of  the 
street  without;  and  besides  this 
yott  descend  from  the  level  of  the 
church  by  thirty  steps  into  the 
chapel  of  St.  H^elena,  and  by  ele^ 
ven  more  steps  to  the  place  where 
it  was  supposed  that  the  cross, 
^e  crown  (k  thorns,  and  the  head 
of  the  spear  were  found,  after 
laying  buried  in  this  place  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  years." 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  Jordan,  abounding  as  it  does 
n  the  wildest  scenery  of  nature, 


ravineSy  diffs  and  precipices  i 
gling  in  awful  and  wonderful  con- 
fusion, is  the  most  dangerous 
about  Palestine.  '<  The  veiy 
aspect  of  the  scenery  is  suffi- 
cient, on  the  one  hand,  to 
tempt  to  robbery  and  murder, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  occasion  a 
dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass 
that  way."  After  a  walk  of  about 
six  hours,  they  arrived  at  Jericho ; 
but  so  entirely  abandoned  was 
this  ooce-important  city,  that 
Uiere  was  not  a  tree  or  shrub 
observable  upon  its  site.  The 
ruins  appeared  to  cover  nearly  a 
square  mile,  but  were  too  indis- 
tinct to  enable  the  travellers  to 
form  any  plan  of  them.  Passing 
on  about  four  miles  in  an  easterly 
direction,  they  came  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Rihlah,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  They  saw  nothing 
of  importance  in  this  place.  The 
only  objects  pointed  out  to  them 
were  a  modem  square  tower  of 
Mohammedan  work,  which  they 
pretend  was  the  house  of  Zac- 
cheus,  and  an  old  tree,  up  which 
he  is  said  to  have  climbed,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Jesus 
as  he  passed.  The  next  day  they 
passea  the  Jordan. 

'*  The  stream  appealed  ta 
us  to  be  little  more  than  twen- 
ty-five yards  in  breadth^  and 
was  so  shallow  in  this  part  as 
to  be  easily  fordable  oy  our 
horses.  The.  banks  were  Uiickly 
lined  with  tall  rushes,  oleanders, 
and  a  few  willows;  the  stream 
was  exceedingly  rapid ;  the  water 
tolerably  clear,  horn  its  flowing 
over  a  bed  of  pebbles,;  and,  as 
we  drank  of  the  stream  while  our 
horses  were  watering,  we  found 
it  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste. 

*'  From  the  distance  which  we 
had  come  froin  Jericho  northward. 
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it  leeiB^  probable  that  we  had 
crossed  the  river  pretty  nearly  at 
the  same  ford  at  that  which  was 
passed  over  by  the  Israelites  on 
J;heir  first  entering  the  promised 
land. 

'^  Ascending  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan,  we  met  large  flocks 
of  camels,  mostly  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  all  of  them  young  and 
never  yet  burthened,  as  our  guides 
assured  us,  though  the  whole 
number  of  those  we  saw  could 
not  have  fallen  short  of  a  thou* 
sand.  These  were  being  driven 
down  to  the  Jordan  to  drink^ 
chiefly  under  the  care  of  young 
men  and  damsels.  Among  them 
many  of  the  young  ones  were 
clothed  around  their  bodies  with 
coverings  of  hair  teat-cloth,  while 
the  elder  females  had  their  ud- 
ders bound  up  in  bags,  tied  by 
cords  crossing  over  the  loins ;  and 
the  males  walked  with  two  of  the 
legs  tied.** 

After  travelling  onward  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  and  pass- 
ing the  nieht  in  the  camp  of  a 
tribe  of  friendly  Bedouins,  they 
imrived  at  the  village  of  Boorza, 
which  appeared  to  contain  from 
forty  to  fifty  dwellings  of  stone. 
This  place  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Bozer  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  writings.  They  proceeded, 
through  a  richand  beautiful  coun- 
try, to  the  ruins  of  Jerash,  (the 
Geraza  of  the  ancients,)  of  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  very 
full  find  copious  account.  The 
following  is  the  description  of 
this  city,  viewed  from  a  steep 
hill  in  its  vicinity  : — 

''  The  city,  standing  itself  upon 
a  rising  ground,  seemed,  from  this 

Eoint  of  view,  to  be  Seated  in  the 
oUow  of  a  grand  and  deep  val- 
ley, encircled  on  all  sides  by  lofty 


mountains,  now  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  having  part  of  its  own 
plain  below  in  actual  cultivation. 
Near,  on  the  summit  of  the  south* 
em  hill  which  bounded  the  view 
in  that  quarter,  stood  the  modem 
village  of  Aioode,  having  a  cen- 
tral tower  and  walls»  and  forming 
the  retreat  of  the  husbandmen, 
who  till  the  grounds  in  the  valley 
beneath.  The  circular  colonnade^ 
the  avQnues  of  Corinthian  pillars 
forming  the  grand  street,  the 
southern  gate  of  entrance,  the 
naumachia,  and  the  triumphal 
arch  beyond  it,  the  theatres,  the 
temples,  the  aqueducts,  the  baths, 
and  all  the  assemblage  of  noble 
buildings  which  presented  their 
vestiges  to  the  view,  seemed  to 
indicate  a  city  built  only  for  lux* 
ury,  for  splendor,  and  for  pleasure; 
although  it  was  a  mere  colonial 
town  in  a  foreign  province,  dis* 
tant  from  the  capital  of  the  great 
empire  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
scarcely  known  either  in  sacred 
or  profane  history.  Wishing  to 
take  a  more  accurate  survey  of 
the  ancient  Geraza  than  they  had 
hitherto  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish, the'  two  travellers  returned 
privately  to  that  city  for  the  pur* 
pose,  thus  avoiding  the  interrup- 
tions to  which  they  would  have 
been  liable  from  the  suspicious 
character  of  the  neighbouring 
people. 

''The  city  occupied  nearly  a 
square  of  somewhat  less  than  two 
English  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  greatest  length,  from  the 
rumed  arched  building  on  the 
south  of  the  first  entrance  to  the 
small  temple  on  the  north  side  of 
the  opposite  one,  is  about  five 
thousand  feet,  as  measured  by 
paces,  or  nearly  an  English  mile. 
The  general  direction  of  diis  square 
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is,  with  its  sides,  nearly  towards 
tlie  four  cardinal  points ;  but  none 
of  these  sides  are  perfectly  straight, 
probably  from  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  along  which  they 
ma. 

"  The  city  stood  on  the  facing 
slopes  of  two^  opposite  hills,  with 
a  narrow,  but  not  a  deep  valley 
between  them,  through  wnich  ran 
a  clear  stream  of  water  springing 
from  fountains  near  the  centre  (^ 
the  town,  and  bendine  its  way 
thence  to  the  southward. 

'*  The  eastern  hiU,  though 
rathttr  more  extensive  in  its  sur- 
face than  the  western  one,  rises 
with  a  steeper  slope,  and  is  con- 
sequently not  SO"  well  fitted  for 
building  on.  We  found  it  covered 
with  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish, 
evidently  the  wreck  of  houses,  as 
the  walls  of  some  of  them  were 
still  visible ;  but  as  neither  co* 
lumns  nor  other  vestiges  of  oma- 
mental  buildings  were  to  be  seen 
ftnong  these,  we  concluded  that 
this  portion  of  the  city  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  lower  orders  of 
tiie  people. 

"  The  whole  surface  of  the 
western  is  covered  with  temples, 
theatres,  colonnades,  and  oma- 
mtntal  architecture,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  occupied,  by  the  more  dig- 
nified and  noble  of  the  citizens. 
The  general  plan  of  the  whole 
was  evidently  the  work  of  one 
founder,  and  iflnst  have  been 
sketched  out  before  the  Roman 
£isy,  as  we  now  see  it  in  ruins, 
began  to  be  built.  The  walls  of 
the  city  were  as  nearly  iequal  in 
length,  and  faced  as  nearly  to  the 
four  cardinal  points,  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  admit. 

"  The  eastern  portion  was  cho- 
sen for  the  residence  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people;  first,  from 


its  being  a  mors  extensive  sun- 
face,  and  next,  from  its  being 
less  adapted  to  the  erection 
of  fine  buildmgs,  or  the  pro* 
duction  of  architectural  effect. 
The  western  portion  was  de?oted 
purely  to  the  grandeur  of  display 
and  decoration^  and  the  regularity 
of  its  arrangement  i^  no  less 
striking  than  the  number  of  splen- 
did edifices  crowded  together  in 
so  small  a  space. 

^*  One  straight  amd  spacious 
street  extends  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  city  from  north  to 
south,  ending  at  the  gates  of  these 
respective  quarters,  there  being 
only  these  two  now  remaining; 
nor  are  there  indeed  any  conclu- 
sive appearances  of  there  ever 
having  Deen  any  other  than  these 
two  entrances  into  the  city. 

"  The  main- street  is  intersected 
at  nearly  equal  distances  of  one- 
fourth  ofits  length  from  each  gate, 
by  two  other  streets  which  cross 
it  at  right-angles,  and  extend 
through  the  whole  breadth  of 
this  western  portion  of  the  city,  the 
point  of  intersection^  in  each  being 
ornamented  with  a  public  square. 

•*  From  each  of  these  inter* 
sections  to  their  respectively 
nearest  gate,  the  order  of  archi- 
tecture that  prevailed  was  Ionic; 
but  in  the  central  space  between 
these  intersections,  and  including 
a  length  equal  to  half  that  of  the 
whole  city,  th^  predeminaDt  order 
was  Corinthian. 

"  In  the  centre,  or  neerly  so, 
of  the  central  space,  was  a  noble 
palace^  probably  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  with  a  beautiful 
Corinthian  temple  in  front,  and 
another  more  ruined  one  behind 
in  right-lines  with  it,  and  the 
semi-ciroular  recess  of  a  still  more 
highly-finished  temple  beside  it. 
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fn  ti  line  witk  these  edifices,  and 
*t>n  the  east  of  them,  was  a  bridge 
K^rossing  the  small  stream  in  the 
▼alley.  In  a  line  with  the  first 
x>r  southern  street  of  intersection 
was  another  bridge;  and  nearly 
4n  a  line  with  the  northern  street, 
and  also  on  the  east  of  it,  was  a 
▼ery  extensive  bath. 

^'  Just  within  the  southern  gate 
of  entrance  was  a  peripteral  tem- 
ple, a  circular  colonnade,  and  a 
theatre;  and  just  within  the 
northern  gate  of  entrance  was 
■also  a  theatre,  a  temple,  and  a 
military  guard-house.  Both  the 
principal  streets  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  city,  and  those 
which  crossed  its  road  through 
its  breadth,  were  lined  by  ave- 
nues of  columns,  extending,  in 
•one  unbroken  range  on  each  side, 
and  ascended  to  by  steps. 

"  TKere  were  also  other  edi- 
iices  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  which  will  be  seen  in. 
examining  the  plan;  but  the 
*who]e  was  remarkable  for  the 
Tegularity  and  taste  of  its  design 
no  less  than  for  its  able  and  per- 
fect execution.'' 

Mr.  B.  thus  speaks  of  Gamala : 

"  We  were  enabled  to  perceive 
that  the  city  formed  nearly  a 
square ;  its  greatest  length  being 
^om  east  to  west,  whichwe  found 
to  measure  one  .thousand  six  han- 
clred  and  seventy  paces,  of  about 
two  feet  each,  ofjust  half  a  mrle, 
and  its  breadth  perhaps  one- 
fourth  less.  The  upper  part  of 
-the  eity  stood  on  a  level  spot  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  walled  all 
around  the  acclivities  of  that  hill, 
being  on  all  sides  exceedingly 
steep,  and  having  appearances  of 
ruined  buildings,  even  on  their 
steepest  parts.    The  eastern  gate 


of  entrance  has  its  portals  still 
remaining,  and  was  .near  the 
northern  wall.  From  hence  « 
noble  street  ran  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  city,  extend- 
ing the  number  of  paces  men- 
tioned, as  it  was  along  this  thait 
the  measurement  was  tsJcen.  This 
street  was  fifteen  paces,  or  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth,  from  pillar 
to  pillar ;  as  it  had  a  colonnade 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders, 
at  intervals,  lining  it  in  avenues 
on  each  side,  as  at  the  ruins  at 
Geraza.  The  street  was  paved 
throughout  with  fine  squared 
blocks  of  the  black  volcanic  stone, 
and  this  pavement  was  still  so 
perfect  that  the  ruts  of  carriage- 
wheels  were  to  be  seen  in  it  of 
different  breadths,  and  about  an 
inch  in  depth,  as  at  the  xuins  of 
Pompeii  in  Italy. 

''The  first  edifice  which  pre- 
sented  itself,  on  entering  at  the 
eastern  gate,  was  a  theatre  on  the 
left,  the  scene  and  front  of  which 
was  entirely  destroyed,  but  its 
benches  were  still  remaining,  uid 
it  faced  towards  the  north.  Still 
farther  on  were  appearances  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  the  colonnade  of  the- 
street  being  continued;  and  at 
iibout  the  <;cntre  of  its  length,  a 
range  of  Corinthian  columns  on 
pedestals  marked  the  site  of  a 
grand  edifice  on  the  left;  not  a 
column  now  remained  erect,  but 
the  plan  could  be  distinctly  traced. 
This  apparent  temple  was  a  hun- 
dred paces  in  depth  from  north  to 
south,  or  from  the  street  inward, 
and  its  fa9ade,  which  fronted  the 
street  and  came  in  a  line  with  the 
colonnade  before  described,  was 
about  seventy  paces  in  broadtlu 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  edi- 
fice, was,  that  it  was  built  on  a 
^ange  of  fine  arches,  so  that  the 
foundations 
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foundations  were  higher  than  the 
general  level  of  the  street,  by 
which  it  must<have  been  rendered 
most  conspicuous. 

"  At  the  southern  end  of  this 
edifice  was  a  second  theatre  open 
to  the  west,  and  fronting  the  cen- 
tral cross-street  which  here  inter- 
sected the  city  from  north  to 
south,  at  right  angles  with  the 
larger  one,  runnii]^  from  east  to 
west.  This  second  theatre  had 
only  a  small  portion  of  its  front 
preserved,  but  its  benches  and 
doors  of  entrance,  the  pavement 
of  its  stage,  and  part  of  its  scene, 
were  a&  peifect  as  either  of  those 
at  Geraza,  to  which  it  was  also 
equal  in  size,  and  nearly  similar 
in  design;  but  it  was  in  less  per- 
fect preservation,  and  on  the 
whole  inferior  in  taste  and  execu- 
tion of  its  details  to  either  of 
them. 

"  Before  we  departed  we  were 
taken  to  see  one  of  the  ancient 
Roman  tombs,  now  used  as  a  car- 
penter's shop,  the  occupier  being 
employed  in  constructing  a  rude 
plough,  and  in  fixing  the  irons  to 
one  of  those  long  Syrian  goads, 
which  serve  to  spur  the  animal 
with  one  end  and  clear  the  plough 
of  clods  with  the  other.  On  exa- 
minii^  the  size  and  weight  of  this 
iron  at  the  foot,  MaundrelFs  con- 
jecture struck  me  as  a  very  judi- 
cious one,  that  it  might  have 
been  with  such  a  weapon  that 
Shamgar  made  the  prodigious 
slaughter  related  of  him  in  the 
book  of  Judges. 

"  From  this  tomb  we  went  to  a 
still  more  perfect  one,  which  was 
entirely  cleared,  and  now  used  as 
a  private  dwelling.  Though  the 
females  of  the  family  were  within 
we  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  de- 
scended by  a  flight  of  three  steps, 


there  being  either  a  cistern  or  a 
deep  sepulchre  on  the  right  of 
this  descent.  The  portals  and 
architrave  were  here  perfectly  ex- 
posed; the  ornaments  of  the 
latter  were  a  wreath  and  open 
flowers ;  the  door  also  was  divi. 
ded  by  a  studded  bar  and  pan- 
nelled,  and  the  ring  of  Che  knocker 
remained,  though  the  knocker  it- 
self had  been  broken  off.  Ihe 
door,  which  was  of  the  same  size 
and  thickness  as  those  described, 
traversed  easily  on  its  hinges,  and 
we  were  permitted  to  open  and 
close  it  at  pleasure.  On  examin- 
ing it  closely,  all  that  has  before 
been  said  on  the  mode  of  fixing 
and  of  fastening  it  was  confirmed, 
as  we  could  here  see  every  part 
of  the  construction  more  pertecdy. 

"The  tomb  was  about  eight 
feet  in  height  on  the  inside,  as 
there  was  a  descent  of  a  steep 
step  from  the  stone  threshold  to 
the  floor.  Its  size  was  aboat 
twelve  paces  square,  but  no  light 
was  received  into  it  except  by  the 
door ;  we  could  not  see  whether 
there  was  an  inner  chamber,  as  in 
some  of  the  others.  A  perfect 
sarcophagus  still  remained  within, 
and  this  was  now  used  by  the 
family  as  a  chest  for  com  and 
other  provisions,  so  that  this  vio- 
lated sepulchre  of  the  dead  had 
thus  become  a  secure,  a  cool,  and  a 
convenient  retreat  to  the  living  of 
a  different  race. 

From  Ooron  Kais  (the  ancient 
Gamala)  they  went  toward  Naza- 
reth, and  thence  to  Tiberias.  Pass- 
ing through  a  number  of  small 
villages,  without  seeing  any  thing 
very  remarkable,  they  journeyed 
along  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

"  The  present  town  of  Taba- 

reeah  (Tiberias)  is  in  the  form  of 

an    irregular    crescent,    and   is 

*  incfosed 
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inclosed  toward  the  land  by  a  waU 
flanked  with  circular  towers.  It 
lies  nearly  north  and  south  alonff 
the  western  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
has  its  eastern  front  opposed  to 
the  water,  on  the  bank  of  which 
it  stands,  as  some  of  the  houses 
there  are  almost  washed  by  Uie 
sea.  Its  southern  wall  approaches 
almost  to  the  beach ; .  but  thh 
north-western  angle  of  the  north* 
em  wall,  being  seated  on  a  rising 
ground,  recedes  some  little  dis-* 
lance  from  the  water,  and  thus 
gives  an  irregular  form  to  the  ea- 
closure.  The  whole  does  not  ap- 
pear a  mile  in  circuit,  and  can-, 
not  contain  more  than  five  hun- 
dred 8ei)arate  dwellings,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  placed. 
There  are  two  gates  visible  from 
without,  one  near  the  southern^ 
and  the  other  in  the  western  wall, 
the  latter  of  which  is  in  one  of 
the  round  towers,  and  is  the  only 
one  now  open ;  Ihere  are  appear- 
ances also  of  the  town  having 
been  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but 
^is  is  now  filled  up  with  culti* 
vatable  soil. 

<•  To  the  northward  of  the  town 
is  the  road  we  passed  over  on  our 
journey  the  day  before;  to  the 
southward  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city,  and  a  hot  bath,  still 
frequented,  as  well  as  the  bury- 
ing-ground  of  the  Mahomedans 
and  Jews ;  on  the  east  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  lake  stretches  over 
to  the  opposite  shore ;  and  on  the 
west  it  has  a  small  space  of  plain 
fit  for  cultivation,  from  whence 
the  land  rises  into  the  lofty  hills 
which  almost  overhang  the  town. 

"  The  interior  presents  but  few 
objects  of  interest  beside  the  or-^ 
dinary  habitations,  which  are  small 
and  mean.  There  is  a  mosque 
with  a  dome  and  minaret  now 


frequented,  Ctnd  another  with  an 
oetaik^ar  tower  in  ruin^.    The 
foci^ler  Of  these  is  not  mr  from 
the  gate  of  entrance,  the  latter  ii 
nearer  to  the  beach.    There  ar^ 
also  two  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  both 
of  them  inferior  to  that  of  Jera<» 
Salem,  thoa^  similar  in  design^ 
Had  one  Clmstian  place  of  wor-* 
ship,  called  the.^  House  of  Peter/ 
near. the  southern  quMaer,  dose 
to  the  water's  edge^    The  last, 
which  has  been  thought  by  som^ 
to  be  the  oldest  place  of  Christian 
worship  now  extant  in  Palestine^ 
is  a  vaulted  room,  thirty  feet  by 
fifteen,    and  perhaps  fifteen   in 
height;  it  stands  nearly  east  and 
west,  having  its  door  of  entrance 
at  the  western  front,  and  its  altar 
immediatdy  opposite  in  a  smaU 
recess.     Over  the  door  is  one 
small  window,  and  on  each  side 
four  others,  all  arched  and  open; 
The  masonry  of  the  edifice  is  of 
an  ordinary  kind;  the  pavement 
within  is  similar  to  that  used  for 
streets  in  this  country,  and  the 
whole  is  devoid  of  sculpture  or 
any  other  ornament  that  I  could 
perceive.    In  a  court  without  the 
<  House  of   Peter,'  I   observed, 
however,  a  Mock  of  stone,  on 
which  were  the  figures  of  two 
goats  and  two    lions    or  tigers 
coarsely  executed,   but  whether 
this  ever  belonged  to  the  building 
itself,  no  one  could  inform  me. 
During  my  visit  to  this  church, 
morning  mass  was  performed  by 
the  abeena,  at  whose  house  we  had 
lodged;    the   congregation  con-' 
sis  ted  of  only  eleven  persons,  and 
the  furniture  and  decorations  of 
the  altar  and  the  dress  of  the 
priest  were    exceedingly  scanty 
and  poor. 
'<  The  edifice  is  thought  by  the 
people 
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Eeople  here  to  have  been  the  rery 
ouse  that  Peter  iohabited,  at 
the  time  of  his  being  called  from 
bis  boat  to  follow  Christ.  It  was, 
however,  evidently  constructed  for 
a  place  of  worship,  at  a  period 
much  posterior  to  the  time  of  the 
apostle  whose  name  it  bears, 
though  it  might  have  been  erected 
on  the  spot  which  tradition  had 
marked  as  the  site  of  his  more 
humble  habitation.  From  hence 
thej  say  too  it  was  that  the  boat 
poshed  off  into  ^e  lake  when  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  was 
drawn. 

*^  Besides  the  public  buildings 
already  specified  is  the  hoi^se  of 
the  aga  on  the  rising  ground, 
near  the  northern  quarter  of  the 
town^  a  small  but  good  bazaar,  ^ 
and  two  or  three  coffee-sheds^ 
The  ordinary  dwellings  of  tlie  in- 
habitants [are  such  as  are  com- 
monly seen  in  eastern  villages, 
but  are  marked  by  .a  peculiarity 
which  I  witnessed  here  for  the 
first  time ;  on  the  terrace  of  al- 
most every  house,  stands  a  small 
square  inclo\ure  of  reeds,  loosely 
covered  with  leaves.  These  I 
learned  were  resorted  to  by  die 
heads  of  families  to  sleep  in  du- 
ring the  summer  months,  when 
the  heat  of  the  nights  is  intoler- 
able firom  the  low  situation  of  the 
town,  and  the  unfrequency  of 
coohng  breezes.  At  the  present 
moment,  indeed,  we  had  the  ther- 
mometer at  82^  in  the  shade  an 
hour  after  sun-rise,  and  calm, 
-yrhile  on  the  hills  it  was  consi- 
derably less  than  at  noon  in  the 
sun. 

*'  The  whole  population  of  Ti- 
berias does  not  exceed  2000  souls, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
best-informed  residents.  Of  these 
Hbeut  the  half  are  Jew?,  many  of 


them  are  fhnn  Europe,  pardca- 
larly  from  Germany,  roland,  and 
Russia,  and  the  rest  are  Mahom- 
medans,  exclusive  of  about  twenty 
Christian  families  of  the  cath<^c 
communion.  The  military  force 
here  seldom  consists  of  mofie  than 
twenty  or  thirty  soldiers,  under 
the  command  of  the  aga,  and 
there  are  four  old  cannon  mounted 
on  different  parts  of  the  walls. 
Provisions  dxe  not  abundant,  and 
therefore  g^erally  dear ;  and  fish 
when  occaaionaUy  taken  by  a  line 
from  the  shore,  are  sold  to  the 
aga,  or  some  of  the  rich  Jews,  at 
an  exorbitant  price/' 

Upon  the  arrival  at  Sanhoor, 
the  travellers  were  introduced  to 
Hadjee  Ahmed  Gerar,  the  chief 
of  tibe  place.  We  extract  the 
account  of  the  interview  :-^— 

^<  On  being  conducted  to  the 
chief,  we  found  him  sitting  on  a 
stone  bench  in  the  comrt  of  his 
house,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  depeadants,1  who  seemed  to 
think  themselves  honoured  by 
being  admitted,  like  Mordecai  of 
old,  to  sit  at  the  king's  gate.  All 
arose  at  our  entrance ;  a  carpet 
and  cushions  were  placed  for  me 
o^  the  right  hand  of  the  master; 
our  horses  were  fed,  a  supper 
provided,  and  every  mark  of  hos- 
pitality shown  to  us. 

**  In  the  ardour  of  conversa* 
tion  with  this  seeming]y*estimable 
man,  I  had  quite  forgotten  to  de- 
liver my  letter  to  him  until  we 
had  finished  supper.  As  soon  as 
he  received  it,  a  young  scribe  was 
called,  who  read  the  contents  of 
the  letter  aloud,  and  all  listened 
and  applauded,  for  it  was  full  of 
the  most  extravagant  encomiums. 
It  was  gratifying  to  me,  however, 
to  consider  that  such  false  repre« 
sentations  of  wisdom,  talents, 
honoiw 
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lio&Mnr  and  wealth,  had  no  share 
in  obteining  from  me  the  kind  re* 
ceptkm  given,  to  our  party ;  and, 
hazily,  as  the  utmost  had  al- 
ready been  done,  even  such  a 
letter  could  .not  draw  more  from 
our  benevolent  host. 

**  Our  conversation  of  the  even- 
ing was  chiefly  om  the  state  of 
Europe,  on  the  countries  I  had 
visited,  aud  those  I  hoped  to  see. 
As  the  diief  had  himself  been 
twioe  to  Mecca,  madch^  the  jour- 
ney from  Damascus,  I  learned 
from  him  als^  some  interesting 
pavticulars  on  that  route,  and  we 
talked  a  great  deal  about  those 
parts  of  Arabia  whidi  we  had 
ix>th  seen,  namely,  the  ports  of 
the  Hedfaa.  An  excellent  bed 
was  prepared  for  me  in  a  separate 
room,  with  clean  sheets  and 
cushions  covered  vrith  silk,  and 
every  arrangement  was  made  for 
my  comfort  that  I  could  possibly 
desire. 

^' Among  the  party  assembled 
round  the  fire  in  the  court  was  an 
old  amateur  of  musquets  and  pis- 
tols, called  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  who 
asked  me  a  thousand  questions 
about  the  names  of  the  celebrated 
makers  in  the  different  capitals  of 
Europe,  and  brought  me  at  least 
twen^  dtffierent  pieces  to  examine. 
His  passion  for  arms  was  so 
strong  that  he  had  brought  up  his 
son  as  a  gunsmith,  though  he 
himself  had  been  self-taught,  and 
among  some  locks  which  were 
shown  me  as  the  work  of  the 
son,  in  imitation  of  English  ones, 
with  the  name  of  Wilson  upon 
them,  there  were  several  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  an 
European  artist.  When  we  talked 
of  the  perfection  to  which  this 
manufactory  was  brought  in  Eng- 
laml,  aod  the  improved  methods 


used  in  working  the  metals  there^ 
as  far  as  I  was  myself  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  them,  the  old 
man  swore  by  his  beard,  that  if  I 
would  take  him  to  that  country 
only  for  a  few  months,  that  he 
might  witness  those  wonders,  a^ 
he  called  them,  he  would  serve 
me  in  the  capacity  of  servant,  or 
soldier,  or  groom,  or  any  thing,  ia 
short,  that  I  might  command 
during  the  whole  of  the  way.'' 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  travellers  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  and  visiting  succes- 
sively Shechem,  or  Neapolis, 
Mount  Ebul  and  Oeresdm,  and  the 
Well  of  Samaria,  arrived  at  Nat- 
ions, from  which  place  th^  re<« 
turned  once  more  to  Nasareth. 


6. — lUcoUeciioni  of  a  Claaieal 
Tour  through  varioui  parts  ^ 
Grttccy  Turkey^  and  Italy ^  made 
in  the  Years  1818  and  1819,  by 
Peter  Edmund  Laurent, 

Mr.  Laurent  left  Oxford  in  1 818, 
in  company  with  two  members  of 
the  university.  They  passed  over 
the  Alps,  by  the  Mount  Cenis 
road,  crossing  Piedmont  and  the 
valley  of  Lombardy,  through 
Turin,  Milan,  Mantua,  Verona, 
Vicenza,  and  Venice;  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Trieste.  After 
making  an  excui:sion  to  the  ruins 
of  Pola,  they  embarked  for  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  course  of  the 
voyage  they  visited  the  Trojan 
plain,  and  the  probable  site  of 
Illium.  Dreading  to  face  the 
plague,  which  then  raged  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Greece,  they 
re-embarked  at  Constantinople 
for  Athens ;  thence  passed  into  the 
Peloponnesus ;   saw  the  rematps 
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of  Corintfay  Sicyon,  Nemeai 
Argofl,  Maatioea,  Sparta,  Mea- 
sene,  Phigalia,  Olympian  Patna, 
SiC.  &c.  At  PatnCy  our  travellers 
embarked  for  the  lonisoi  Islands* 
thence  passed  to  Italy,  touched 
at  Otranto»  Bmdisi,  and  Barletta» 
and  retarned  homeward  throug^h 
Naples^  Rome,  and  Florence. 

The  account  of  Pola  furnishes 
IIS  with  an  interesting  anecdote 
ofAriosto. 

.  ''  I  have  often  been  surprised 
to  find  the  name  of  Orlando  pr 
Rolando,  so  frequently  attached 
to  ruins  in  Italy  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries;  Gastello  di 
Orlap£>  is  a  name  given  near  Nap- 
pies and  in  Magna  Grecia,  to  al- 
most eiery  oiie  of  tbe  towers 
which,,  in  former  times,  served  as 
fastnesses  for  those  bands  of  rob- 
bers which  ravaged  the  country, 
^nd  bade  defiance  even  to  Spanish 
despotism.  This  may  be  account* 
^  ft)!'  by  the  great  diffusion  of 
Ariosto's  poem,  the  nature  and 
variety  of  which  renders  it, 
perhaps,  more  attractive  than  any 
other  to  the  lower  orders.  Of 
this  it  is  Veil  known  the  poet  had 
a  convincing  p^of :  falling  during 
a  ramble  over  the  Appenines, 
among  a  band  of  robbers,  they 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  from 
him  his  purse,  and  perhaps,  his 
life ;  but  having  recognised  in  him 
the  author  of  Orlando,  they  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  intreated 
pardon  for  their  intended  injury, 
and,  singing  his  verses,  guarded 
him  to  a  place  of  greater  secu- 
rity/' 

We  have  the  following  account 
of  lUium  and  the  Plain  of  Troy : 
— "  The  precise  site  of  Troy  was 
long  an  object  of  dispute  among 
the  ancient  critics ;  Strabo,  in  the 
thirteenth  book  of  hiis  geography^ 


gives  a  nfost  accorale  account  cf 
the  covmtry,  and  after  throwing 
forith  many  hints,  which,  in  mo- 
dem times,  have  been  made  good 
usQ  of,  leaves  the  question  unde- 
oid0d«  I)enietriQS,  a  native  of 
Skepsis,  a  town  not  sitaated  far 
from  Aleataadrta  of  Troas,  passed 
his  life  in  an  aasiiecesafaL  search 
fcH- the  spot,  and  only  coadittded 
that  the  towm  ia  his  days  called 
UUum,  could  ni>t  be,  acconUag  to 
the  description  of  Homer,  upon 
the  saitie  spot  aa  the  ancieat  city 
of  Priam. 

'<  This  Qlimp,  of  which  theimas 
are  pretty  wall  detanaaiBed,  was 
placed  near  the  sea ;  its  AaopoAa 
Was  shown  as  Ibe  Pergamus  of 
Troy.  To  the  north  of  the  hill  OD 
which  It  was  erected,  flowed  a 
small  rivulet,  which  they  denomit 
Hated  the  Simoeis ;  it  m&ited  with 
a 'Stream,  or  rather  river,  which 
rolled  its  watem  down  the  jJsin 
from  Mount  Ida,  and  threw  itself 
bto  the  Hellespont;  this  river 
was  called  the  Scamander.  Piiay, 
in  his  geographical  descriptian  of 
the  world,  mentions  this  modem 
IlUum  in  a  manner  which  pioves, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  regarded 
it  as  built  on  the  site  of  aacieiit 
Troy. 

'<Till  the  last  century  tbe 
question  remained  undecided,  as 
Strabo  liad  left  it ;  but  in  the  year 
1785,  Le  Chevalier,  an  acouiate 
and  laborious  traveller,  discovered 
a  spot  in  the  plain,  or  rather  at 
the  foot  of  Ida,  which  seemed 
better  to  answer  the  description 
of  the  poet ;  it  was  a  hill  near  tbe 
village, of  Bounar  B£^shi,  which  he 
chose  for  his  Pergamus;  the  river 
which  before  every  traveller  bad 
regarded  as  the  Scamander,  was 
now  proved  to  be  the  Simoeis, 
and  the  former  Simoeis  remained 
without 
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without  a  nftrme ;  much  vag  said 
concerning  the  hot  and  wann 
sources  of  the  newly  found  Scaman- 
der*  Other  travellers^  with  an  ima^ 
gination  less  heated,  visited  this 
spot  ;they  found  the  distance  from 
Bounar-bishi  to  the  Hellespont, 
too  great;  they  discovered  that 
the  sources  of  the  new  Scaman- 
der,  instead  of  being  one  warm  and 
the  other  cold,  were  both  warm ; 
many  difficulties  were  raised 
against  the  system  of  Le  Chevalier, 
a^  rebutted  with  warmth  by  his 
friends.  Two  parties  immediately 
divided  the  classic  world;  one 
contended  for  the  truth  of  the 
minute,  and  often  fanciful  details, 
of  Le  Chevalier ,  while  others  de- 
nied the  truth*  of  many  of  the  most 
important  facts  brought  forward 
by  that  geographist.  Both  parties 
were  violent,  and,  as  generally 
happens  in  such  cases,  equivoca- 
tion took  the  place  of  truth,  pas- 
sion that  of  argument. 

**  To  conciliate  the  two  parties 
js  a  task  which  I  have  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  talent  to  perform ;  I 
have  too  often  experienced,  that 
when  once  discord  has  reared  her 
head  in  religion,  in  politics,  or  in 
literature,  argument  is  the  last 
instrument  to  which  resort  must 
be  had  to  check  its  influence — 
blustering  ignorance  generally 
crushes  one  of  the  factions,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  other  necessari- 
ly ensures  a  temporary  quiet. 
When  I  visited  the  plain  of  Ulium, 
I  had  heard  but  little  of  the  dis- 
pute in  question.  I,  indeed,  knew 
that  some  persons  had  endeavour- 
ed to  prove  the  Trojan,  war  a  fii- 
ble;  but  I  rejected  the  idea,  as 
a  christian  does  that  of  infidelity, 
from  which,  in  future  life,  he 
guesses  much  harm  may  perhaps 
accrue,  while  with  certamty  be 


knows  that  no  bad  effects  can  en- 
sue from  his  adhering  to  the 
tenets  of  his  ancestors.  If  it  be 
proved  that  the  truth  of  the  main 
facts  contained  in  the  Iliad  is  dii- 
merical,  what  will  become  of  the 
history  attached  to  them?  Are 
we  to  betray  to  all  devouring 
scepticism  so  many  interesting 
records  ?  If  we  prove  that  Helen, 
that  Paris,  that  Achilles,  that 
Troy  itself  never  existed,  Uie  in- 
terest felt  in  reading  the  works  of 
Homer  must  necessarily  be  dimi. 
nished,  the  pleasure  be  no  longer 
so  great,  and  the  bard,  whose 
po^ns  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
whole  fund  of  human  knowledge 
would  be  more  neglected  than 
even  he  now  is,— -Apollo  and  the 
muses  defend  us  finom  «o  dire  a 
misfortune! 

^^  The  scenery,  as  to  the  islands, 
the  seas,  the  mountuns,  or  in  a 
few  words,  as  to  its  general  fea- 
tures, corresponds,  certainly  as 
much  as  one  can  expect,  with  the 
description  of  Homer;  Lemno9, 
Imbros,  Tenedos,  Ida,  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  the  Hellespont,  are 
found  in  the  same  relative  situa* 
tions  as  a  cursory  reader  of  the 
Iliad  would  imagine  them  to  be 
placed ;  the  plain  itself,  however, 
did  not  answer  my  expectations. 
—I  did  not,  certainly  hope,  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  very  walls 
of  the  town;  as  well  might  I  have 
expected  to  have  seen  the  Greek 
ships  arranged  upon  the  strand, 
or  Hector  and  Achilles  striding 
over  the  fields;  but  I  thought  I 
should  have  seen  some  emmence 
worthy  of  being  the  Pergamus— 
some  river  worthy  of  being  called 
the  Scamander;  the  usual  fate'  of 
classic  travellers  awaited  me — I 
was  disappointed. 

"The  water  was  so  shallow 
'  that 
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Ihat  we  foand  it  impossible  to 
land  with  dry  feet;  tke  sailors 
•offered  to  carry  us  on  their  backs 
to  the  shore ;  the  experiment  was 
^rst  tried  by  an  unibrtunate  F\(^ 
Tentine,  who,  during  the  whole 
voyage,  had  suffered  much  from 
sea-sickness,  a  disorder  ever  the 
snlject  of  ridicttk  among  si^lors; 
he  mounted  the  broad  shoulden 
t>f  one  of  our  Istrian  seamen,  but 
hardly  had  he  rode  fifty  yards  in 
this  style,  before  a  well-oretended 
stumble  threw  him  heaalong  into 
the  sea; — 'ezperientiadocet,'  we 
tucked  up  our  trowsers^  threw  off 
our  «tockmgs  and  shoes,  and  with 
praiseworttiy  aidovr^  waded  to 
the  land.* 

Mr.  L.  (tkcetjotisly  remarks — 
**  Erery  traveller  who  has  vi- 
sited  Athens  for  a  few  days,  re- 
turns with  a  description  of  the 
weddings,  buria)s,aod  christenings 
at  which  he  assisted:  wheUier 
during  our  stay  Hymen  had  ceased 
to  Inspire  the  Athenian  youths, 
•iid  death  to  strike,  (tquo  pede,  I 
cannot  determine;  but  I  assure 
yon,  although  we  remained  at 
Athens  more  than  (I*  month,  we 
witnessed  no  funeral,  and  were 
present  at  one  wedding  only; — 
the  happy  couple  was  not  of  the 
highest  rank:  that  you  should  not, 
however,  accuse  myjoumal  of  be- 
ing deficient  in  the  article  of  ma- 
trimony, I  shall  add  to  this  chap- 
ter of  musty  antiquity  an  account 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  rtdicalovii  scenes  I  ever  wit- 
nessed* 

♦*  It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon; 
the  beat  was  excessive,  and  we 
were  occupied  in  arranging  our 
journal;  my  ear  was  struck  with 
the  monotonous  sound  of  a  Greek 
tambour,  and  the  noise  of  people 
fiunrytBg  through  the  street;  I  fol« 


lowed  them,  and  after  turning 
through  two  or  three  lanes>  came 
to  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
proceedied.  Some  dirty  musicians, 
with  a  tambour,  a  fiddle,  and  a 
guitar,  were  dancii^,  playing,  and 
singing;  after  them  came  a  Greek 
damsel,  supported  by  two  grave 
matrons,  and  followed  bj  a  long 
string  of  dames  hoary  with  age; 
she  was  the  bride,  and  notwith- 
standing the  diermometer  stood 
at  96^,  was  covered  with  mantles 
and  furs;  her  fingers*  ends  and 
joints  were  stained  red;  the  lower 
part  of  het  eyes  were  tinged  with 
a  blue  colour,  and  her  cheeks 
were  ornamented  with  stars  of 
black  dye  and  ieaf  fi;o}d:  a  dirty 
wfchin,  walking  ba^wards,  held 
«  mirror  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  young  woman  had  her  image 
constantly  before  her. 

'*  They  moved  literally  at  a 
saail's  pace;  the  people  threw 
from  their  windows  and  doors 
bottles  of  orange  water,  which 

fierlumed  the  air,  and  the  crowd, 
oud  in  their  expressions  of  joy  and 
congratulation,  augmented  as  we 
advanced,  hurrying  round  the 
bride,  whose  brow  was  oever  bent 
with  a  frowir,  and  whose  lips  were 
never  crossed  widi  a  smile  during 
the  ceremony. 

**  The  procession  stopped  at  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom;  the 
bride  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair, 
and  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
house  door :  on  the  opposite  side 
was  seated  her  husband;  his  hair- 
less head  uncovered ;  by  him  stood 
a  Turkish  barber,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  circular  looking-glass,  (si* 
milar  to  that  with  which  Venus  li 
represented)  and  other  shaving 
instruments :  the  music  continued 
playing,  and  the  crowd  shook  the 
^ir  with  their  shouts.  Each 
placing 
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pHtcing  a  few  patait  on  the  bar- 
ber's looking-gla86y  sprinkled  witk 
orange  water  tbe  hxx  of  the  hride- 
groooiy  and  kissed  him  en  the  I6re. 
head  and  the  eyes:  the  mooey 
thas  collected  waa  to  procure  a 
comfortable  establishment  for  the 
young  people;  I  subacribed  my 
filKire,  but  preferred  dispensing 
with  the  kisses.  A  Greek,  an 
old  maa,  whose  age  was  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  joke,  pushed 
me  towards  the  bride,  whom  I 
was  coDsequently  obliged  to  salute 
amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the  as- 
sembly : — how  theceremony  ended 
I  cannot  tell  you,  a»  the  day  fellv 
and  I  returned  home  ere  all  had 
embraced  the  bridegroom." 

On  the  subject  oi  Greek  mo- 
nasteries Mr.  L.  furnishes  us  with 
the  following  information:— 

'^  A  Greek  monastery  is  inhab- 
ited by  two  descriptions  of  monks 
— the  kaloicFos  and  ike  papa.  No 
one  is  admitted  into  either  of 
those  classes  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  fraternity:  no  mem- 
ber of  the  society  can  marry  with- 
out forfeiting-  bis  character  of 
muak.  The  kaloieros  or  kaloge- 
ros,  (for  the  word  is  of  disputed 
orthography,  some  affinning  that 
k  is  derived  from  xoXo;  and!»o;; 
others,  thait  it  is  deduced  from 
xfieXo;andyE0ctfv,)is  of  the  inferior 
order:  his  duty  is  to  clean  the 
ehapel  of  the  building,  to-  tend  its 

>Awk  and  herds,  and  ta  wait  on 
the  papas  or  fathers^  The  little 
Gommuntty  is  governed  by  a  per- 
•on,  the  nomination  of  i^iom  de- 
pends upon  some  rich  neighbour- 
3  Greek,  or  the  bishop;  he  is 
ed  the  egoumenoM :  he  must  al- 
ways be  in  priest's  orders,  and  his 
duty  is  to  assemble  and  take  the 

'  opinion  of  the  papas  in  all  eases 
of  mutual  interest—as  the  nomi- 


nation of  a  new  member,  the  ex* 
action  of  the  Pashi,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  new  lands.  Each  mo- 
nastery pays  a  c^ tain  tribute,  ac- 
cording to  its  rerenue:  that  of 
Vomkano  pays  yearly  1800  pias- 
ters; but  this  does  not  always 
suffice  to  preserve  them  from  the 
sacrilegious  depredationa  of  the 
Moslems.  When  the  monastery 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Turkish  set- 
tlement, the  fathers,  if  rich  enou|^h; 
procure  a  guard  of  some  Albanian 
soldiers,  or  a  Turkish  janissary. 

**  Although  generally  plunged 
in  the  deepest  ignorance,  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  all  tbe  monks, 
who  inhabit  these  sacied  build- 
ings, are  en tisely  without  the  ad- 
vantages of  literature.  The  ac«- 
quirements  of  many  are  such  as 
surprise  those  who  consider  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge 
in  this  secluded  land:  diose  ac- 
quirements are,  however,  confined 
to  a  smattering  of  their  own 
theology,  a  slight  acquaintaBce 
with  uie  ancient  Greek  or  Hel- 
lenic, and  a  knowledee  of  the  lives 
of  their  saints.  Bo<^s  are  rarely 
met  with  in  the  interior  of  the 
Morea,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
barbarism  which  pervades  this 
part  of  Greece.  As  in  Italian,  so 
la  modem  Greek,  every  syllable 
is  pronounced,  and  each  letter 
bears  constantly  the  same  sound ; 
ehildren  consequently  lesm  to 
read  Romaic  and  Italian  with  a 
rapidity  muck  greater  than  one 
accustomed  only  to  the  slow  pro- 
gress made  in  the  English  schools, 
would  easily  be  brought  to  believe. 
I  am,  therefore,  convinced  that 
the  distribution  of  improving 
and  entertaining  books  would 
be  speedily  followed  in  these 
provinces  by  an  extension  of. 
^  knowledge 
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kBOwledge,tiheoinlyiiiceiitiTewliidi 
will  ever  rouse  the  Greeks  from 
their  present  degrading  ^torpidity." 

One  other  extract  may  suffice. 

^^  The  canal  which  separates 
Santa  Maura  from  Albania,  is  not 
abo?e  half  a  mile  broad;  it  is 
frequently  crossed  m  canoes,  or 
monoxyhit;  and,  at  certain  sea^ 
SOBS  of  the  year,  the  inhabitants 
find  no  difficulty  in  wading  from 
shore  to  shore ;  m  milder  weather, 
the  wind  blows  up  this  canal  in 
an  easterly  direction,  from  sun* 
rise  tin  past  noon ;  it  then  shifts, 
and  generally  blows  from  the 
west.  The  modem  town  is  built 
in  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the 
island,  and  close  to  several  salt* 
pits;  these  are  formed  on  the 
coast,  and  separated  from  the 
sea  by  sluices,  which  admit  the 
water  into  a  shallow  preserve,  the 
heat  of  the  sua  sufficing  to  eifect 
crystallization.  The  fort  is  placed 
between  the  town  and  the  oppo* 
site  shore  of  Albania,  at  the  ex* 
tremity  of  a  peninsula,  joined  to 
the  land  by  a  narrow  and  semi. 
circular  isthmus,  three  miles  long, 
and  is  surrounded  with  shoals, 
abounding  in  fish  of  different 
kinds.  A  shorter  communication 
is  obtained  by  the  remains  of  a 
nanow  Turkish  a()ueduct,  which 
crosses  the  shallows :  it  consists 
of  above  three  hundred  arches, 
and,  in  windy  weather,  the  pas* 
.  sage  is  by  no  means  safe,  as  the 
pedestrian  runs  the  risk  of  being 
blown  into  the  sea.  The  garri* 
son  consisted  of  about  three  hun* 
dred  men,  commanded  by  captain 
Ross,  a  gentleman  whose  hospi- 
tality is  unbounded. 

*^  A  beautifrd  road,  shaded  by 
oltve-itrees,  leads  from  the  modem 
town  to  the  ancient  Leucas. 
About  three  miles  distant,   the 


ruins  ire  seen  on  an  eminence, 
covered  with  vineyards,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  a  copious  foun- 
tain, adorned  with  a  pompous 
Veneto-Latininscription;  the  walls 
are  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  and 
very  extensive ;  no  edifices  can 
be  clearly  traced,  although  heaps 
of  ruin  are  seen  on  all  sides.  We 
were  shewn  an  ancient  mill,  dug 
up  on  this  spot;  it  was  hewn  in 
the  infancy  of  mechanic  art;  a 
hemispherical  stone,  revolving 
within  a  corresponding  vase  of 
granite,  reduced  the  com  to  pow- 
der. On  the  opposite  shore  of  Al- 
bania is  seen  a  castle,  containing 
a  gairison  of  soldiers  belonging 
to  Ali  Pasha. 

^  Near  the  mins  of  Leucas,  a 
gibbet  has  been  erected,  from 
which,  inclosed  in  a  cage  of  iron, 
hangs  the  corse  of  an  inhabitant 
of  this  island ;  he  murdered  his 
father,  his  mother,  his  brothers, 
and  his  sisters,  and  then  fled  from 
his  country ;  but  the  long  arm  of 
justice  seized  the  parricide;  he 
was  taken  in  the  Morea,  bynigfat 
to  Santa  Maura,  and  executed. 
His  example  stmck  with  inde- 
scribable terror  the  lonians,  few 
of  whom  dare  approach  the  spot 
where  the  body  is  exposed.  The 
execution  of  this  individual  took 
place  at  the  time  general  Camp- 
bell commanded  in  these  islands. 
The  necessary,  although  severs 
justice  of  this  gentleman,  pro- 
duced a  most  salutary  effect ;  the 
islanders  then  learnt,  for  the  fiist 
time,  that  pardon  was  not  as  he* 
fore,  to  be  obtained  by  money. 

**  We  crossed  several  fine  groves 
of  olive.  The  green  turf  under 
the  trees,  produces  abundance  of 
mushrooms.  The  peasants  were 
gathering  the  fruit;  some  stand- 
ing on  the  branches,  were  beating 
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down  the  olhres,  strikidg,  accotd-* 
ing  to  Pliny's  advice,  always  in 
one  directioD,  and  with  a  gentle 
force ;  others  were  picking  them 
U|^,  and  transporting  them  in 
hampers  to  the  town**' 


V, — Sketches  of  Upper  Canada^  do^ 

mestiCf  locals  and  characteristic : 

Practical  Details  far  the  inform 

inatitm  of  Emigrants f^c.Spc^  By 

John  Homsony  Esq,    Svo. 

Although  sufficiently  pervaded 

with  faults  of  composition,  yet, 

this  is  an  agreeable  volume  oa 

transatlantic  circumstances.     Its 

variety,    impartiality    and    good. 

sense,  recommend  it  to  notice. 

Mr.  HowisoQ  completely  traversed 

Upper  Canada,  of  which  he  has 

detailed  much  amusing  informal 

tion.    For  instance : — 

"  The  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon which  this  and  the  othet 
lakes  exhibit,  is  that  increase  and 
rise  of  their  waters  which  is  said 
to  take  place  at  regular  periods. 
It  occurs,  in  a  moderate  degree, 
every  seven  years,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent  once  in  thirty  or 
forty.  In*  the  year  1810,  the 
waters  of  lake  Ontario  were  seven 
feet  and  a  half  perpendicular 
above  their  average  height,  and 
lake  Erie  was  a£Fected  in  a  simi- 
'  lar  way.  I  have  visited  the  shores 
of  lake  Ontario  several  times,  ac- 
companied by  a  person  who  re- 
sides upon  them,  whose  intelli* 
gence  and  indisputable  veracity 
made  me  put  full  confidence  in 
the  information  he  gave,  and  from 
whom  I  received  proofs  of  the 
accuracy  of  what  I  have  now 
stated.  I  likewise  saw  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  storehouse  which 
had  been  built  a  few  years  before, 


hi  a  situatioft  thait  aeebed  quitch 
inaccessible  to  the  lake,  although 
ihe  waters  hare  dufrounded  and 
Diearly  demolished  it. 

**  This  singular  phenoraenoa 
afibrds  a  problem  very  ^KfBcalt 
to  solve.  The  quantity  of  water 
that  must  be  requffed  to  increase 
the  depth  of  lake  Ontario,  amd 
all  the  other  lakes,  seven  and  a 
half  feet  perpendicular,  is  so  vast, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
where  its  souree  can  lie.— The 
height  of  the  waters  of  the  lakes^ 
indeed,  varies  a  few  inches  almost 
dsuly ;  but  this  is  occasioned  by 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  When  it  is  east,  or  north- 
east, the,  waters  are  driven  back^ 
or  at  least  impeded  in  their  course^ 
and  consequently  an  accumulation 
takes  place,  which  makes  the 
lakes  rise;  but  if  it  blows  fiom 
the  south,  or  south-west,  (h^  di* 
rection  in  which  lihey  flow,  their 
waters  are  hurried  towards  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and,  of  course,  de» 
crease  in  height  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  oi  the  wmd. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
during  his  voyage  to  the  north- 
west, observed  that  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes  which  he 
navigated  underwent  considerable 
variation  in  their  height,  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  sometimea 
amounting  to  two  or  three  feet ; 
which  proves  that  this  phenome* 
non  is  not  confined  to  the  lower 
lakes.  If  this  augmentation  of' 
the  waters  took  place  only  at 
urregular  |>eriods,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  it  proceeded  from  the 
occasional  melting  of  part  of  those 
immense  quantities  of  ice  and 
snow  which  are  accumulated  in 
the  northern  regions;  but  even 
this  would  scarcely  be  adequate 
to  produce  the  effect  which  cannot 
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at  present  be  ratioaally  aceoua- 
ted  for/' 

We  give  the  following:  detail 
for  the  reader's  entertainment, 
premisine  that  we  are  not  a  little 
■urprised,  that  our  traveller  should 
intimate  that  he  tow  heard  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  power  of  fas- 
cination  attributed  to  snakes, 
a  circumstance  which  a  hundred 
travellers  have  recorded.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  H.  contradicts  himself 
immediately,  by  speaking  of  the 
frequent  denials  by  naturalists : 
How  he  came  to  know  the  fasci- 
nation in  question  was  often  de- 
nied, and  yet  for  the  first  time 
now  heard  of  its  existence,  we 
cannot  divine. 

<<  Being  fatigued  with  ridbg, 
I  dismounted,  and  seated  my« 
self  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree 
that  overhung  a  small  stream, 
in  which  little  trout  sported 
incessantly.  Every  breeze  was 
IcMided  with  vegetable  fragrance ; 
but  at  intervals  I  felt  a  most  in- 
tojucating  perfume,  the  source  of 
which  I  was  for  some  time  unable 
to  discover.  At  last  I  saw  two 
small  snakes  creep  from  under  a 
decayed  tree  that  lay  near  me, 
and  found,  from  the  momentary 
increase  of  the  odour,  and  its 
dimmution  as  they  retired,  that  it 
proceeded  from  them.  These 
animak  (as  I  was  afterwards  in- 
formed), while  basking  in  the  sun» 
emit  a  delightful  firagrance ;  but 
ikej  are  destitute  of  this  pecu- 
lianty  when  dead.  I  followed  the 
0nake8  for  a  little  way,  and  for  the 
first  time  learned  that  such  ani* 
mals  had  the  power  oi fascinating 
men.  Whenever  I  advanced 
within  a  certain  distance  of  them, 
they  turned  round  and  coiled  up, 

"- uid  hMTenly  firagnuioefiird 

The  circuit  wide." 


He  proceieds  to  state  intftaaces 
of  the  fascinations  of  these  crea- 
tures, {attributable  solely  to  ftar^ 
as  he  thinks),  and  certainly  goes 
&rther  than  we  can  well  credit  on 
hearsay  testimony. 

"  Upper  Canada  is  not  infested 
with  any  snakes  of  a  dangeroas 
-kind,  except  the  rattlesnake, 
which,  however,  is  very  rare  in 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Garter  snakes  and  black 
snakes  are  to  be  met  with  eveiy 
where,  but  they  seem  quite  harm- 
less. 

"In  Upper  Canada,  it  is  al- 
most universally   believed,   that 
snakes    possess    that    power   of 
fascination  which  has  so  often  been 
denied  tliem  by  naturalists.  Many 
people  have  had  the  fact  demon- 
strated to  them  by  being  wit- 
nesses of  it,  and  this  was  the  case 
with    me.      One   summer   day, 
when  strolling  through  the  woods, 
I  came  to  the  edge  of  a  small 
pond  of  water,  on  the  surface  of 
which  floated  a  frog  in  a  state  of 
motionless  ^repose,  as  if  basking 
in  the  sun.    I  carelessly  touched 
^his  back  with  a  stick,  but,  con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  he  did 
not  move ;  and,  on  viewing  him 
more  closely,  I  perceived  that  he 
gasped  in  a  convulsive  manner, 
and  was  affected  with  a  tremor  in 
his  hind-legs.    I  soon  discovered 
a  black  snake  coiled  up,  lyin^ 
near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and 
holding  the  fro^  in  thraldom  by 
the  magic  of  his  eyes«     When- 
ever he  moved  his  head  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  his  destined 
victim  followed  it,  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  magnetic  attraction ; 
sometimes  however,  recoiling  fee- 
bly, but  soon  springing  forward 
again,  as  if  he  £edt 
<<  A  ttroDf  detira  with  loitkdnf  aiXML** 

The 
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l!be  snake  lay  with  his  mouth  half 
open,  and  never  for  a  moment 
allowed  his  eye&  to  wander  from 
his  prey,  otherwise  the  charm 
would  have  been  instantaneously 
dissolved.  But  I  determined  to 
effect  tliis,  and  accordingly  threw 
a  large  chip  of  wood  into  the 
pond.  It  fell  between  the  two  ani- 
mals; the  snake  started  back,  while 
the  frog  darted  under  water,  and 
concealed  itself  among  the  mud, 

"  It  is  asserted  by  some  that 
snakes  occasionally  exert  their 
powers  oi fascination  upon  human 
beings,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this.  '  An  old 
Dutch-woman,  who  lives  at  the 
Twelve  Mile  Creek  in  the  Niagara 
district,  sometimes  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  charmed  by  a  serpent; 
and  a  farmer  told  me  that  a  simi- 
lar circumstance  once  occurred  to 
his  daughter.  >  It  was  on  a  *warm 
Bummer  day,  that  she  was  sent  to 
spread  wet  clothes  upon  some 
shrubbery  near  the  house.  Her 
mother  conceived  that  she  re- 
mained longer  than  was  necessary, 
and  seeing  her  standing  unoccu- 
pied at  some  distance,  she  called 
to  her  several  times,  but  no  an- 
swer was  returned.  On  approach- 
ing, she  found  her  daughter  pale, 
motionless,  and  fixed  in  an  erect 
posture.  The  sweat  rolled  down 
ner  brow,  and  her  hands  were 
clenched  convulsively.  A  large 
rattlesnake  lay  on  a  log  opposite 
the  girl,  waving  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  kept  his  eyes 
stedfastly  fastened  upon  her.  The 
mother  instantly  struck  him  with 
a  stick,  and  the  moment  he  made 
off,  the  girl  recovered  herself  and 
burst  into  tears,  but  was  for  some 
time  so  weak  and  agitated,  that 
she  could  not  walk  home/' 

1821. 


Whatever  fascination  may  be- 
long to  the  snakes,  we  are  afraid 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada  pos- 
sess but  little. 

"  Although  there  has  long 
been  an  established  presbyte- 
rian  church  at  St  Catharine's, 
yet  a  large  number  of  the  peo- 
ple in  its  vicinity  profess  me- 
thodism,  and  carry  their  religious 
mania  to  an  immoderate  height. 
Meetings  are  held  at  different 
houses,  three  or  four  times  a- 
week.  At  some  of  these  I  have 
seen  degrees  of  fanaticism  and 
extravagance  exhibited,  both  by 
the  preachers  and  congregation, 
which  were  degrading  to  human 
nature.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  like  most  other 
people  in  Upper  Canada,  are  fond 
of  dancing  and  playing  at  cards ; 
but  the  methoefists,  of  course, 
condemn  these  amusements;  for 
they  made  it  a  general  practice, 
to  pray  that  those  addicted  to 
them  might  be  converted,  and 
that  the  Almighty  would  not  let 
loose  his  wrath  on  the  village  of 
St.  Catharine's;  while  their  own 
lives  were,  in  many  instances, 
one  continued  outrage  against 
decency,  decorum,  and  virtue. 

"  Between  Queenston  and  the 
head  of  lake  Ontario,  the  farms 
are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  their  possessors  are  compa- 
ratively wealthy.  Some  of  them 
contain  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  cleared  land, 
the  fields  of  which  have  become 
smooth  and  level  from  frequent 
ploughing,  and  are  not  disfigured 
by  stumps  or  decayed  timber, 
A  great  majority  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  are  owners  of  these 
farms,  came  to  the  province 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
character  of  needy  adventurers, 
G  and 
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kriA  either  feceived  the  'then  un- 
improved fahd  frbtn  govferninienit, 
or  purchased  it  folr  a  trifle.  At 
first  they  had  many  (iiftcallies  to 
contend  ^ith;  but  thes6  have 
now  disappeared,  And  they  reap 
the  full .  "produce  of  their  labor, 
being  toeither  butthened  by  rents, 
iipr  encumbered  wfth  taxe^. 
Many  of  Ihefti  pps'sess  thirty  or 
forty  head  of  cattle,  fend  annually 
felore  up  two  or  thre^  thousand 
bushels  of  graiA  in  their  barns; 
bult  this  amelioratioh  in  their  con- 
flition,  unfortunately,  has  not  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  effect  upon 
their  manners,  character,  or  mode 
of  life.  They  iire  s'tiH  the  same 
tn tutored,  incorrigible  beings  that 
they  probably  V^efe,  iirhen,  the 
ruin  ah  remnant  of  a  disbanded 
tegiment,  or  the  outlawed  refuse 
of  some  Eurbpean  na'tion,  thejjr 
iought  refuge  in  'the  wilds  of  Up- 
ber .  'Canada,  awire  that  they 
would  neither 'find  means  of  sub- 
Sisterice,  nor  be  countenanced  in 
kny  civilize  A  country.  Their  ori- 
ginal deppavityhas  been  confirm- 
ed and  increased  by  the  cir- 
b'umstances  in  Which  they  are  now 
placed.  ^Possessing  farms  which 
render  them  independent  of  the 
better  classes  of  society,  tliey  can, 
within  certain  limits,  be  as  bold, 
hncbnsfrained,  and  "obtrusive  as 
they  please,  in  their  behaviour 
towards  their  superiors ;  for  they 
neither  look  to  them  for  subsist- 
ence, "nor  for  any  t*hi hg  else. 
They  now  consider  themselves  on 
an  equality  with  those  to  whom, 
in  former  times,  the  hope  of  gain 
would  have  made  them  crouch 
like  slaves:  and  tacitly  avow  their 
contempt  of  the  better  part  of 
society,  by  avoiding  the  slightest 
apprbxiinSitipn  towards  tliem,  so 
Tar  as  regards  "habits,  appeai'ance, 
ox  mode  of  life,^ 


At  a  tavern  Mr,  H.  Celfe  Vis-^ 

"  Fatigued  as  I  iWik,  1  fenjby^ 
but  litHe  sk'ep  in  Tconsequ^ence  cf 
the  noise  tnao'e  by  the  troop  of 
bardianals  Who  caroused  ih  fi* 
apatlment  rniftiediateiy  nndeir 
ifiine,  ii'nd  conlinuTjd  th^qir  drgfe* 
dntirtg  Ihte  v.hole  night,  ifext 
morning  the  piibiic  rooih  of  the 
tavclrn  presch'ted  a  shoctihlg  ^c- 
tacle;  bottles,  glasses,  bcrtches, 
and  drunlwen  men,  bemg  scattei^d 
promiscuously  upon  tliB  fldof.  All 
l^ort&  of  people  are  fletfisfabfe 
When  under  the  infltferfcfe  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  but  the  Americani 
particillarly  "So.  ft  is  sofnctimieli 
contended,  tliat  ^  slight  d6grefe  ck 
intoxication  makes  diffident  a%A 
reserved  ^e'rsofas  riidre  ^eekbte 
than  they  natnralty  are,  t)y  i^n- 
tlering  them  IVee  and  cotfttoutii- 
cative;  btt  "the  hibwcais  honft 
being  totally  unknown  amon^  ^t 
iowev  orders  of  th6  Americans, 
they  d6  not  require  any  itituMhi 
to  iudftde  /them  to  exhibit  their 
powerfe  and  propensities.  There- 
fore, the  itifldence  of  liquor  only 
Serves  to  draw  foi't'h  their  natural 
Coarseness,  insolence,  ^nd  tank- 
Yiess  of  feelitog,  and  to  inate  them-, 
as  it  were,  caricatures  of  them- 
selves. Whoevfi'r  wishes  *to  At- 
tain a  just  conception  of  the  ehor- 
mity  which  £he  hurUan  character 
Assumes  wh^n  unchecked  by  re- 
straint, unrefined  by  education, 
imd  unmodelled  by  dependence, 
should  spend  ati  hour  in  the  bar- 
rooin  of  Some  low  'tkvefn  iti  Up- 
per Canada,  when  a  par^  oT 
common  fai'ine/s  are  dhtaklng  to- 
gether/' 

The  burning  of  a  tdrest  Ts  fiiui 
described  :— 

"  The  fand  around  ^ats  crn^'tG^ 
Vlth  piue*lrees,  aad  three  months^ 
drought  li^d  f^deVeti  t&6St  s6 
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itf  Imd  o0iiibii8itUe,  that  hun- 
deecUi  of  them  took  fire,  in  conse*- 
liuence  Df  a  few  sf)ark8,  blown 
from  Ml  oven,  having  kindled  the 
brushwood  «beneath  them.  Im* 
taense  volumes  of  black  smoke 
roUed  from  different  parts  of  the 
ferest,  and,  when  the  wind  divi- 
ded these,  the  flames  were  seen 
raging  coi  every  side,  and  ascend- 
m^  to  the  tops  of  the  tatieat 
trees;  while  Ihe  roaring,  crack- 
ling, and  crashing,  were  inoes* 
santf  under  the  cloudy  obscurity; 
Large  burning  splinters  of  timber, 
that  must  have  been  detached 
from  trees  by  the  expansive  power 
of  steam,  were  sometimes  pro- 
jected high  into  the  air  like 
TOcketA,  and  descended  again, 
leaving  a  showery  train  of  glow- 
ing sparks  behind  them*  The 
wind  was  hot  and  suffocating  as 
the  vapours  from  a  furnace,  and 
the  vaat  glare  of  the  conflagra- 
tion overspread  Uie  heavens  with 
a  copper  colour  most  dismal 
aoid  appalling.  The  inhabi- 
tants around,  hurried  about  in 
the  utmost  alarm,  momentarily 
expecting  that  the  flames  would 
eommunicate  to  their  bams  and 
fences;  and  the  tumult  was  in- 
creased by  the  bellowing  of  a 
number  of  cattle,  which  had 
vushed  in  a  state  of  terror  from 
the  woods,  where  they  had  been 
fiseding. 

^'Abotrt  midnight,  the  confla- 
gration, which  had  commenced 
the  preceding  day,  had  in  a  great 
toeasare  ceased.  Many  of  the 
largest  trees  were  charred  from 
fop  to  bottom,  and,  being  now  in 
a  'State  of  glowing  redness,  they 
itood  like  dazzling  pillars  of  fire 
m  various  parts  of  the  forest. 
Tfte  upper  boughs  of  others  were 
st^  ^anmoped   in  'flames,   and 


repembled  meteors  as"  they  wav^ 
in  the  wind,  the  trunks  frgiiR 
which  they  pfojected  being  eon-* 
cealed  by  the  darkness,  fo  the 
iuorjaing  I  walked  out  to  view  the 
scene  of  devastation,  which  pre* 
aentod  an  aspect  truly  horrible. 
Many  hundred  acres  pf  land  were 
divested  of  the  verdure  that  had 
lately  covered  them.  The  branch- 
less trees  stood  iu  dreary  dark* 
ness,  and  the  wind  scaroely 
sounded  as  it  swept  among  them; 
Not  a  single  bird  animated  iih6 
prospect,  and  the  desdate  shriek 
of  the  racoon  deprived  of  its  den, 
alone  proved  that  the  tenants  of 
the  forest  were  not  entirely  ex* 
tirpated." 

Some  other  traits  of  North 
American  elegance  and  politesse^ 
in  professional  juid  ordinary  liiis, 
may  not  be  amiss  :— 

"  At  one  of  the  houses  where  I 
stopped  to  feed  my  horse,  they 
showed  me  a  specimen  of  mineral 
oil,  that  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Thames.  It  flows  from  an  aper- 
ture in  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
three  or  four  pints  can  be  skim- 
med off*  the  water  daily.  It  very 
much  resembles  pretoleura,  being 
of  thick  consistence  and  black 
colour,  and  having  a  strong  pene- 
trating odour.  The  people  em- 
ploy it  medicinally;  and  I  was 
told,  that  its  external  application 
proved  highly  beneficial  in  cases 
of  cramp,  rheumatism,  and  other 
complaints  of  a  simflar  kind. 

^*  In  this  house  there  was  a 
woman  afflicted  with  an  acute 
rheumatism.  She  had  tried  the 
mineral  oil  without  receiving  any 
benefit  frOm  it,  and  consequently 
had  been  induced  to  put  herseBT 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  doc-^ 
tors  of  the  settlement  This 
G  2  gentlejr.an 
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gentleman  happened  to  make  his 
daily  visit  when  I  was  present, 
and  entered  the  room,  carrying  a 
pair  of  large  saddle-bags,  in  which 
phials  and '  gallipots  were  heard 
clattering  against  each  other  in  a 
most  formidable  manner.  He  did 
not  deign  to  take  off  his  hac,  but 
advanced  to  his  patient,  and  shook 
hands,  saying,  *  How  d*ye  do, 
my  good  lady,  how  d'ye  do  V — 

*  Oh,  doctor,*  cried  the  patient, 

*  I  was  wishing  to  see  you — very 
bad — I  don't  calculate  upon  ever 
getting  stnart  again.'  —  *Hoity, 
toity  r  returned  the  doctor,  *  you 
look  a  thundering  sight  better  than 
you  did  yesterday  f — *  Better*  ex- 
claimed the  sick  woman,  *  no,  doc- 
tor, Fm  no  better — I'm  going  to  die 
in  your  hands.' — *  My  dear  good 
la<^/  cried  the  doctor,  *  HI  bet  a 
pint  of  spirits  I'll  raise  you  in  five 
days,  and  make  you  so  spry^  that 
you'll  dance  upon  this  fk)or.' — 

*  Oh  !*  said  the  woman,  *  if  I  had 
but  the  root  doctor  that  used 
to  attend  our  family  at  Connec- 
ticut; he  was  a  dreadful  skeelfvl 
man.'  Here  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  her  husband, 
who  was  a  clumsy,  credulous- 
looking  person.  *  Good  morning 
to  you,  doctor,'  said  he,  *  what's 
the  word?' — 'Nothing  new  or 
strange,  6ir,'  returned  the  doctor. 

*  Well  now,  doctor,'  continued  the 
husband,  '  how  do  you  find  that 
there  woman  ?  —  no  better,  I 
conclude? — I  guess  as  how  it 
would  be  as  well  to  let  you  un- 
derstand plainly,  that  if  you  cati't 
do  her  never  no  good,  I  wouldn't 
wish  to  be  run  into  no  expences — 
pretty  low  times,  doctor — money's 
out  of  the  question.  Now,  sir^ 
can  you  raise  that  there  woman  V 
— *  Yes,  my  good  sir,'  cried  the 
.doctor  xonfidently,  '  yes,  I  can— 


I  offered  to  bet  a  pint  with  hfir 
this  moment,  and  Til  make  it  a 
quart  if  you  please,  my  dear 
friend.* — 'But,  doctor,  are  you 
up  to  the  natur  of  her  ailment?' 
inquired  the  husband.  *  Oh  I 
perfectly,*  said  the  other,  *  nothing 
more  simple;  it  arises  entirely 
from  obstruction  and  constitu- 
tional idiosyncracy,  and  is  seated 
under  the  muscular  fascia.  Some 
casual  excitement  has  increased 
the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
so  much,  that  they  have  drawn  the 
blood  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  occasioned  the  pain 
and  debility  that  is  now  present' 
— '  Well  now,  doctor,*  cried  the 
husband,  '  I  swear  you  talk  like 
a  lawyer,  and  I  begin  to  hafe 
hopes  that  you'll  be  pretty  consi- 
derably apt  to  raise  my  woman.' 
The  doctor  now  opened  his  sad- 
dle-bags, and,  having  set  forth 
many  small  parcels  and  dirty 
phials  upon  the  table,  began  to 
compound  several  recipes  for  his 
patient,  who,  when  she  saw  him 
employed  in  tliis  way,  put  out  her 
head  between  the  curtains  of  the 
bed,  and  cried,  *  Doctor,  don't 
forget  to  leave  something  for  the 
debilitation.'  When  he  had  finish- 
ed he  packed  up  his  laboratory, 
and  ordered  that  something  he 
had  left  should  be  infused  in  a 
pint  of  whiskey,  and  that  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  fluid  should  be 
taken  three  times  a-day. — *  Will 
that  raise  me  slicks  said  the  wo« 
man ;  '  I  guess  I  had  as  well  take 
it  four  times  a  day.*  As  the  doc- 
tor wa&  mounting  his  horse,  I 
heard  the  farmer  say,  •  Doctor, 
don*t  be  afeard  about  your  pay, 
Pll  see  you  satisfied;  money,  you 
know's  out  of  the  question,  but 
I've  plenty  of  good  buck-wheat* 
And  again,  in  an  Appendix^ 
inlitled 
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tntitled,  'RecoUtetiond  of  the  United 
States,  into  which  he  jouruied 
from  the  British  dominions,  and 
crossed  vid  Lewiston,  Cam- 
bria, Rochester,  Waterloo^  Aubura, 
Utica,  Albany,  and  to  New 
York. 

.  ^  Landlord.  Good  mornings, 
gentlemen.— -Drtver,  Grood  morn- 
ing, mister. — L.  Very  warm,  but 
pretty  considerable  of  air  stirring. 
— D.  I  guess  so.  Can  we  get  any 
thing  to  drink?— L.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose you  can.  What  liquor  would 
you  please  to  have?— X).  Brandy, 
1  guess. — L.  We've  got  nothing 
in  the  house  but  whiskey,  sir. — 
J>.  Let  us  have  some  then;  by 
God  111  treat;  but  where's  Bill? 
— L,  Cleared  out,  I  guess.— i>. 
What  an  almighty  shame!  and 
where's  his  family? — L.  Cleared 
out  too,  mister. — D.  Tarnation! 
well,  I  vow  one  feels  pretty  cheap, 
"when  a  fellow  clears  out  without 
paying  scores.— L.  By  the  life 
ne  does;  but  here's  success  to 
Bill,  (drinking)  though  he  owes 
me  for  a  pair  of  shoes. — D.  Bill 
owes  me  eight  dollars  and  fifty 
«even  cents  and  ahalf.-~X.  Cash  ? 
— Ho,  good  morning  to  you !  no, 
no,  ril  be  satisfied  with  three 
hundred  rails  and  some  leather, 
(a  pause,)  Bill  knows  what  he's 
about ;  did  he  clear  out  slick  ? — 
X.  Yes,  mister,  right  off;  but  i 
guess  he's  still  in  the  bush,  and  I 
fiivear  I  could  find  him  if  I  had  a 
snind. — D,  Bill  will  steer  south- 

.ward. — L,  I  guess  he  will. 

«        •        *        *        * 

This  fellow  (the  driver's)  brief 
history  of  himself  is  in  the  same 
«tyle : — 

^' '  Although  I  drive  the  mail,' 
said  he,  *•  I  guess  I'm  not  obliged 
to,  for  I  have  a  farm  where  I  can 
take  my  ease,  and  tigger  about 
tndepeojdent  of  any  one.    Some 


of  you  English,  I  know,  would 

feel  pretty  small  when 

driving  a  stage ;  but  in  America 
we  are  all  equal,  when  our  em- 
ployments are  honest  ones;  and 
why  not?  for  we  cannot  choose 
our  station,  howsomever  much  we 
mav  try  to.  Aye,  man  appoints, 
and  God  disappoints.  Had  things 
turned  out  different,  I  might  have 
been  president  of  the  States,  and 
Jem  Monroe  coach-driver.' " 

The  following  sample  of  con« 
versation,  at  a  tea  table  d'Jkate,  is 
also  a  ludicrous  jargon : 

"  Take  some  beef,  'squire. — 
No,  I  guess  not,  I  don*t  feel  much 
like  eating  to-night. — 'Squire,  is 
your  cip  out? — It  will  be  so  right 
off,  ma'am. — My  tea  is  too  strong. 
— I  conclude  you're  nervous,  sir. 
I  vow,  ma'am,  I  can't  sleep  when 
I  take  much  tea. — Indeed  I  like 
tea,  it  makes  me  feel  good. — I 
agree  with  you,  I  never  feel  so 
spry  as  whei  I've  got  a  good  raft 
of  tea  aboard  of  me. — I  calculate 
upon  there  being  some  electricity 
in  tea,  it  makes  one  feel  «o  smart. 
— An't  you  from  Canada  lately, 
mister  ?  how  are  politics  tiiere  ? — 
Nothing  stirring  in  that  way,  sir. 
— I  conclude  to  go  there  very 
soon,  and  hope  to  see  you ;  and 
if  I  can  rip  out  your  quarters,  I'll 
give  you  a  — —  blow  up.— 
Well  now,  I  shall  ftel  pretty  con- 
siderably tickled  to  see  you.— 
You  did'nt  stay  long  at  Caitan- 
daguia? — No,  I  dined  at  full 
jump,  and  went  right  off  in  the 
stage,  which  carried  me  slick  to 
this  place. — I  fear  that  little 
shaver  (child)  is  troubling  on  you 
sir. — Not  at  all  ma'am,  pretty  con- 
siderable of  a  boy,  I  guess. — 
Yes,  sir,  only  three  years  old,  and 
knows  his  letters. — He  was  in 
abbs  and  ebbs  last  week. — He  must 
be  awfully  smart  P.r^         t 
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S.'-^Att  Accovnt  of  the  Interior  of 
Ceyloriy  caul  of  its  Inhabitants ; 
with  Travels  on  that  Island,  By 
John  Davy,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
The  author  informs  us  ia  his 
preface  that  this  work  is  formed 
from  original  materials  collected 
in  Ceylon,  during  a  residence  on 
that  station,  on  the  medical  ataiF 
of  the  army,  from  August,  1816, 
to  February,  1820,  Hia  own  in- 
quiries on  the  physical  state  of  the 
island^  and  on  some  branches  of 
natural  history,  were  enriched  by 
the  contributidnspf  medical  friends; 
and  the  information,  diffused 
through  several  chapters,  on  the 
political  condition  of  the  interior, 
and  on  its  old  form  of  g6vemment, 
was  obtained  from  native  sources. 
The  account  of  their  religion, 
which  is  Boodhaism,  was  collects 
ed  from  the  priests  of  Kandy  ;  the 
information  communicated  on  their 
literature, and  arts  was  drawn  from 
the  most  intelligent  natives,  and 
from  the  artists  themselves,  and 
an  inspection  of  their  operations: 
for  the  rest  Dr.  Davy  has  shewn 
himself  to  have  been  a  keen  and- 
active  observer,  as  he  is  a  per- 
npicuouB  narrator  of  important 
facts.  The  volume  is  intersper- 
led  with  neat  and  characteristic 
•ketches ;  and  has  prefixed  to  it 
a  very  good  map  of  the  island. 
Dr.  D.  remarks  on  the  salubrity 
of  this  region  that — 

"  In  an  island  of  the  extent  of 
Ceylon,  the  local  circumstances  of 
different  parts  of  which  vary  so 
greatly,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  one  uniform  charac* 
ter  of  wholesomeness  or  unwhoie- 
aomeness  of  air  should  be  ge^ 
nerally  applicable.  Were  a  scale, 
to  express  difitsrent  degrees  of 
ftalnbrity  of  air,  constructed,  ai^ 
Ikiost  the  wMe  of  it  might  be 


exemplified  ia  Ceylao.  Nettly 
the  extreme  degrees  of  atmospht- 
ric  salubrity  are  enjoyed  on  tbi 
south-west  coast,  and  on  th* 
loftier  groands  of  the  interiors 
nearly  the  extremes  of  iAsalubiity 
are  felt  in  the  low  wooded  qoqif 
try,  between  the  xaooDtaias  and 
the  sea,  in  all  directioos^  excepts 
ing  towards  the  south-weat  coast; 
and  the  middle  degrees  are  ex« 
perienced  in  the  lower  moantaia- 
ous  and  hilly  districts  of  tht 
interior,  and  on  the  nortbon  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  island.  This 
division  is  the  result  of  soms  ex*- 
perience,  and  is  pretty  accurate.'^ 

The  leech  of  Ceylon  is  a  re- 
markable annual: — thas  describe! 
by  our  anther : — 

'*  This  animal  varies  vucli  ia 
its  dimensions;  the  largest  are 
seldom  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  in  a  state  of  rest ;  the  small- 
est are  minute  indeed.  It  is 
broadest  behind,  and  tapers  to- 
wards the  ibiapart;  aboTe,  it  is 
roundish;  below,  fkt.  Its  colour 
varies  from  brown  to  light  brown; 
it  is  more  generally  the  latter,  ani 
rarely  dark  brown.  It  is  marked 
with  three  iongitndinal  hg bt  yel« 
low  lines,  extending  firem  oae  ex- 
tremity to  the  other;  ona  dorsal 
and  two  central ;  the  others,  lateral 
The  substance  of  the  animal  is 
nearly  semitraasparent^  and,  in 
consequence,  its  interna)  strsctorB 
may  be  seen  pretty  distinetiy.  A 
canal  appears  to  extehd  oeBtncalty 
the  whole  leagtii  of  the  body, 
arising  from  a  crucial  moath  at 
the  smaller  extremity^  and  termi* 
nating  in  a  small  ciivalar  anas  at 
the  broader  extremity,  oa  tsch 
side  of  which  arfe  two  ttgbt  spots* 

"  This  leech  is  a  very  acth« 
animal:  it  moves  with  ooasider- 
aMe  rapidity;    and   it  is   sttd 
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fi^sionallyto^ini^.  It»  powers 
9/  OonUdction  s^id  extension  are 
Tffy  great;  whea  fqlly  extended, 
^^  is  lijiie  ft  fine  oordy  stud  iU  point 
IS  so  sharp,  that  it  readily  makes  its 
yf^^  throv^h  very  soaali  opeoii^gs. 
1(  la  supposed  \q  have  ^0  acute 
feijitse  PI  siQelling,  for  nq  sooner 
gq^a  H  person  stop  where  leeches 
jbqund,  than  they  jippear  to  q:ow(J 
^^efly  to  the  «pot  frqni  all 
gutters.  Tl^is  animal  is(  pcrulicir 
Ja  thQ^e  pjirts  of  Ceylap,  which 
UV^  ^D^jept  to  freqiJ[e^t  ghowerjs; 
p,^i  qaijsequeptly  \i  i^  vinlfuown 
i^  tboQ^  districts,  that  l^ave  a  Iqd^ 
4ry  s^fi^Qa.  It  is  most  ahqndant 
ft5nong:st  th^  rnQMo^ains,— not  op 
the  highest  ^aqges  lyhpre  th^ 
t^ipper?i^re  appears  to  be  tpo  lov 
ifor  It,  but  pn  those,  pot  exceeding 
tWP  ov  three  thqusaiid  feet  abov^ 
tJ)§  leye}  of  (1)0  ^e^.  It  dejigbtp 
IP  shs^dy  damp  places^  and  is  to 
Ifj^  neea  on  moist  leaves  ^i]d  Qtpae§ 
more  frequently  than  in  water.  In 
4ry  wfSft^epr  it  retires  istp  ^b^  close 
4aii^p  jungle,  and  only  in  rainy 
W^tper  quits  its  cover,  and  ipfests 
the  pathways  apd  f  o^ds,  and  open 
j^t»  pf  the  coufttry. 

"  Whether  it  i^  foi^nd  in  any 
ojLher  country  than  Ceylon,  i^  not 
quite  /eertain ;  perhaps  the  Ipecb 
if  ^be  mount^piojiis  paj^ts  pf  Su- 
m:^r^,  i^pticpd  \n  ^r,  A:^ars<}en's 
history  of  that  inland,  is  similar 
1;o  it;  and  it  13  not  uplilf^ly  th^.t 
it  qcn^n^  ftwoiigfit  ^he  damp  and 
wooded  hills  of  the  south  of  India. 
Tbosp  who  have  bad  no  experience 
pf  tb^^ji?  aniff^Js,— of  tmr  im- 
mense munbefs  in  their  favourite 
hauiit?,r— of  their  activity,  keep 
^pfiiitfi,  afld  Ipvg  of  bipod,  caft 
have  no  idea  of  the  kind  and  ex- 
0^t  pf  ^iioyance  they  are  tp  tra- 
vellers in  the  interior,  of  which 
they  may  be  truly  said  to  be  tke 


plague.  In  ra^ny  iiveather,  it  is 
almost  shocking  to  see  the  legs  of 
men  on  a  loug  march,  thickly  be- 
set \¥itb  them  gore^ed  with  blood, 
and  the  bipod  tricklinj^  down  iii 
streams.  It  mi^ht  be  supnosed, 
that  there  wpmI4  l^e  little  difiiculty 
'm  peeping  the^i^  oif ;  this  is  ayery 
mistaH^Q  nption,  far  ti^ey  crowd 
to  the  attach,  and  fasten  pu, 
quic^r  than  they  can  be  removed. 
I  do  not  exaggerate  when  }  say, 
that  I  b^ye  pccasionally  seep  at 
least  fifty  on  a  person  at  a  time. 

"  f  |jeir  bite?  top  are  much  more 
troublespi^ip  tban  could  be  imagin- 
ed, being  yery  ap^  IP  fester  and 
becorpe  ^ores;  a!^d,  in  persqns  of 
a  bad  habit  of  bpdy,  tp  degenerate 
into  extepsiye  u]cers,  that  iu  top 
many  in^tauce^  hayp  pccasioncd 
the  loss  of  lifpb,  and  even  of  life. 

'*  Tbe  jpstaP^  ^e  leecb  fas(en|^ 
on,  an  aeiite  paip  i^  generally  felt^ 
like  that  prPduced  by  the  bitp 
of  the  medicinal  Ippch.  A  few 
hours  after  tbe  bite  the  surrpund- 
ingskin  become?  sligbtly  inflamed, 
and  itching  of  a  very  tormenting 
]iind  comn^oply  occui's,  producing 
such  a  desirp  to  scratch,  that  few 
havp  ^esplution  epougli  to  resist, 
tbough  well  ^w^re  pf  its  aggra- 
vating pffpct.  This  itching  pi  ay 
continue  several  days,  till  either 
the  womp4  ^^^9  H^ed  or  ulcer* 
ated.  'fhe  fprmer  terpiinatipn  js 
piost  popimon,  if  only  common 
precautions  be  taken,  and  pro* 
vided  the  habit  of  body  be  pretty 
good.  The  latter  termination 
may  al^rays  be  traced  either  to 
great  neglect,  or  to  a  d^^ange^ 
state  of  the  system,  or  a  bad  habit . 
pf  body,  which  wa?  very  commop 
amongst  the  troops  serving  in  tlu3 
interior  during  tbe  |ate  rebellion, 
especially  a<noji^-st  the  ^ladr^ 
auxiliary  sepoys."" 

Of 
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Of  the  snakes,  the  pimberah  (of 
the  species  coluber)  is  the  chief. 
**  It  is  characterized  by  its  great 
isize,  and  by  a  couple  of  horny 
processes  in  form  and  curvature 
not  unhke  the  spurs  of  the  com- 
mon fowl,  penetrating  the  skin, 
and  projecting  a  little  anterior  to 
the  anus*  By  these  peculiarities 
the  pimberah  is  separated  from 
the  genus  coluber,  to  which  it  is 
allied  by  similarity  of  abdominal 
scuta,  and  subcaudal  squamee  or 
scutella. 

"  This  snake  is  the  largest 
species  in  Ceylon;  and  indeed 
is  the  only  one  that  grows  to  a 
great  size.  I  have  seen  a  spe- 
cimen of  it  about  seventeen  feet 
long,  and  proportionably  thick.f 
It  is  said  by  the  natives  to  attain  a 
much  greater  magnitude,  and  to 
be  found  occasionally  twenty-five 
and  thirty  feet  long,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  common-sized  man. 
The  colour  of  different  specimens 
that  I  have  seen  has  varied  a  little ; 
it  is  generally  a  mixture  of  brown 
and  yellow;  the  back  and  sides 
are  strongly  and  rather  hand- 
somely marked  with  irregular 
patches  of  dark  brown  with  dark 
margins.  The  jaws  are  powerful, 
and  capable  of  great  dilation ;  and 
they  are  armed  with  large  strong 
sharp  teeth,  reclining  backwards. 
As  tne  muscular  strength  of  this 
snake  is  immense,  and  its  activity 
and    courage     considerable,     it 


may  be  credited  that  it  will 
occasionally  attack  mun;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  over- 
powers deer,  and  swallows  them 
entire. 

**  The  natives  have  many  ridi- 
culous stories  respecting  this  snake. 
They  say,  that  when  young  it  is  a 
polonga,  and  provided  with  poi- 
sonous fangs;  and  that  when  of  a 
certain  age  and  size  it  loses  these 
fangs,  acquires  spurs,  and  becomes 
a  pimberah.  They  suppose  its 
spurs  are  poisonous,  and  that  the 
animal  uses  them  in  striking  and 
killing  its  prey.  They  imagine 
that  parturition  is  always  fatal  to 
the  female,  owing  to  the  abdomen 
bursting  on  the  occasion;  and, 
that  the  males,  aware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, out  of  regard  for  the 
females  of  their  species,  avoid 
them,  and  choose  for  their  mates, 
female  noyas."— Their  noya  is 
cobra  de  capello,  or  hooded 
snake. 

Language  is  regarded  of  such 
consequence  in  Ceylon  that  it  is 
almost  the  only  subject  which 
is  carefully  studied. 

•*  Very  many  of  the  natives  arc 
said  to  be  grammatically  ac- 
quainted with  Singalese ;  every 
Upasampada  priest  should  be,  and 
is  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
Pali,  and  a  few  of  them  are  con- 
versant with  Sanscrit  Reading 
and  writing  are  far  from  uncom- 
mon acquirements,  and  are  almost 


«  «  These  horny  spurs  are  perhaps  usefal  to  the  aoimal  in  climhing  trees  and  holding 
fatd  its  prey.  They  seem  toatlord  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  Blnmenbach  calls  the 
nisusfonnativuB  (Blumenbachi  de  Nisti  Formativo  et  generatiqnis  negotio  napene  ob- 
servat. — Gottin^.  1787,)  to  produce  articulated  hind-extremities, — the  base  of  the  spur 
being  attached  to  a  small  bone,  with  a  minute  head,  which  is  received  into  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  a  thin  long  bone  that  terminates  in  a  tapering  cartilaginous  process.  Small 
mUHcles  are  attached  to  tliese  bones ;  the  cartilaginous  extremity  is  only  dightly  con- 
nected with  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane. 

f  It  belonged  to  Dr.  Farrell,  and  was  killed  after  four  months  confinement  witbouc 
Mtiog,  liwogh  frequently  tried  with  fowb,  frogs,  &c. 
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ks  general  as  in  England  amongst 
the  male  part  of  the  population^ 
to  whom  they  are  chiefly  con- 
fined :  they  do  not  form  a  part  of 
female  education,  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  very  few  women  who 
can  read  and  write  have  taught 
themselves  after  marriage. 

"The  Singalese  write  very 
neatly  and  expeditiously,  with  a 
aharp-pointed  iron  style;  and, 
they  colour  the  characters  they 
liave  scratched  by  rubbing  them 
with  an  ink  made  of  lamp- black 
and  a  solution  of  gum.  Their 
bopks  are  all  manuscript,  and  ac* 
tually  formed  of  leaves  of  trees, 
and  confined  by  boards.  The 
leaf  most  used,  as  best  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  is  the  immense 
leaf  of  the  talipot-palm,  occasion- 
ally nearly  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  well  and  slowly 
dried  in  the  shade,  rubbed  with 
an  oil,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  suit- 
*able  dimensions,  the  length  of 
which  always  greatly  exceeds  the 
width;  near  the  two  extremities 
each  piece  is  perforated,  that  they 
may  be  (Connected  by  means  of  a 
cord,  to  which  the  boards  also 
are  attached,  to  form  a  book.  The 
boards  are  generally  neatly  paint- 
ed and  decorated.  Occasionally, 
bat  rarely,  their  books  are  made 
of  thin  copper- plates. 

**  The  materials  of  their  writings 

are  durable,  and  they  last  much 

longer  than  ours,  particularly  in 

Ceylon,  where  our  paper  is  so  apt 

to  be  destroyed  by  insects,  and 

'  our  ink  to  fade.    Their  books  are 

pretty   numerous,    and     though 

much  more  expensive  than  our 

printed   works,    are    very  much 

'  cheaper  than  MSS.  were  in  £u- 

'  rope,  before  printing  was  invented. 

"  The  subjects  of  their  writings 
are    v^ious;    chiefly    theology, 


poetry,  history,  medicine,  and 
astrology.  They  compose  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  Their  com- 
positions on  religion  are  principally 
in  the  former ;  on  other  subjects, 
mostly  in  verse.  Whether  in 
verse  or  prose,  their  style  is  com* 
pletely  oriental ;  and,  if  I  may 
presume  to  judge  from  transla* 
tions,  equally  gaudy  and  obscure. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  intri- 
cacies of  style,  and  the  more  ar- 
tificial the  more  It  is  admired ;  I 
have  heard  a  poem  spoken  of 
with  delight  as  an  extraordinary 
effort  of  genius,  the  peculiar 
merit  of  which  was,  that  it  admit- 
ted a  great  variety  of  readings, 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  up  and 
down,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
each  way  making  sense.  Those 
too,  who  are  learned,  are  very 
fond  of  variety  of  languages  as 
well  as  of  perplexity  of  style,  and 
will  interlard  their  composition  with 
abundance  of  Pali  and  Sanscrit. 

"Almost  every  Singalese  is,  more 
or  less,  a  poet ;  or,  at  least,  can 
compose  what  they  call  poetry. 
Love'  is  not  their  great  inspiring 
theme,  birt  interest; — a  young 
Kandyan  does  not  indite  a  ditty 
to  his  mistress's  eye>-brows;  the 
bearded  chief  is  the  favourite  of 
his  muse,  to  whom  he  sings  his 
petition  in,  verse,  whether  it  be  to 
ask  a  favour,  or  beg  an  indul- 
gence. All  their  poetry  is  sung 
or  recited :  they  have  seven  tunes 
by  which  they  are  modulated. 
Their  most  admired  time  is  called 
*  The  horse-trot ;'  from  the  resem- 
blance which  it  bears  to  the  sbund 
of  the  trotting  of  a  horse." 

Our  traveller  visited  the  cele- 
brated mountain  called  Adam's 
Peak. 

"  We  arrived  on  the  top  of  the 

mountain    a    little    after   three 

o^clock. 
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ft'olocku  The  rai»  vi^a  ovor,  th? 
air  clwr,  asd  tb^  suo  aWift^. 
Tbe  raftguificeBt  viev#  of  tha  0i«r<* 
rounding  icenery  awply  repaid 
us  for  a  labArioua  march,  and  aU 
the  little  difficulties  mt^  had  ^ 
contend  with.  No  des^iption, 
i»d  I  doubt  if  any  pencil,  couW 
do  juatioa  to  the  seenery*  thf 
l^peet  of  which  was  perfefitly 
qnint6rrnpled  in  every  diieotioQ. 
Looking  immediately  dow^  th» 
aide  of  die  mountain,  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  deep,  the  eye  waur 
dared  with  delight  over  aft  irre- 
gular surihoe  of  foliage,  varioualy 
and  beautifully  coloured,  of  di^ 
fersnt  tints  of  gt een,  brown*  and 
fed,  to  features  more  distant  and 
mora  impressive,r-*the  moimtai»- 
ridges  and  valleys,  of  very  various 
forms,  and  of  as  many  different 
hues  and  appearances,  aooording 
to  tb«ir  distance,  and  their  situa- 
tion in  raspect  to  the  descending 
sun.  The  nearest  mountains-^ 
those  only  two  or  three  miles  off, 
ve  could  observe  minutely,  and 
distinguish,  through  the  dear 
ntmosphere,  their  smaller  &&- 
tareS;— »as  the  trees  with  whidi 
they  were  covered ;  their  proieot- 
ing  rocks ;  deep  ravines ;  and  the 
rills  and  torrents,  which,  aftor 
the  heavy  rain,  glittered  in  evary 
hollow.  From  these  there  W(|s 
a  transition,  sometimes  abmpt, 
pometimies  gnaduai,  to  the  mo^t 
distant  mountains  of  the  interior, 
whioh  terminated  the  view  in  that 
direction,  and  had  the  hii^  aerial 
tint  of  the  sky,  diffaring  only  in 
being  of  greaiev  intensity.  As 
the  mountains  faded  with  the  dis- 
tance, and  almost  vanished  in 
a«,  so  did  the  irallejfis  and  low- 
lands, in  mist  and  vapour.  The 
nouBtaiii  "railleys  wt^in  a  few 
miles  wane  atik  occupiad  wilh 


d^s^  ftti^ta  of  whilt  «i«tt  ni 
had  the  an>Qawio«  Woi%  i?^ 
maiikad>  Qf  frosen  rivers  iind  )%ke»t 
indeed*  s«  atrQng  waa  iho  reaaKr 
blasi/^,  that  the]f  nividly  hrmght 
IQ  ^y  recoUection  th^  wi»te^ 
Menai  of  my  native  ^m^n^. 

«  From  the  aarronnding  aoaiwy 
oiip  cnriwity  soon  led  ^A  to  cx- 
ai«ina  the  summit  «f  th9  VMHWr 
taia*  and  th^  ^\>}^  whicfe  «ar 
dncea  thousands  aanwUy  to  wir 
dertaka  thia  weary  p^gsiin^fa* 
The  summit  ii  very  w^}! ;  e»- 
QQrding  to  the  nieManniiani  ma^a 
hy  ii<mt,  Matoolm,  (tha  Srstfiii- 
ropean  who  i^^d^d  the  Faaif,) 
its  area  is  gevaaty^^Mwr  feel  kf 
tweqtyrfour.  It  r»  anrrqapded  by 
a  stone  wall  five  feat  high,  bniH 
in  aome  plaees  on  tha  pnak  nf 
the  preoipiee.  The  ^n  of  the 
mountain  is  a  rock,  which  itanda 
in  the  middle  of  the  indosiira, 
about  six  or  eight  feet  abqva  the 
level  gfopnd.  Oft  ita  tepia  \J^ 
object  of  worahip  of  tha  naiival, 
the  Srae^ada,— the  aaciiad  ini- 

Csion,  as  they  imagine,  of  the 
of  Boodh0Q»  whioh  ha  atampad 
on  his  fiiat  visit  to  tha  i^hmd* 
It  is  a  supia^cifd  hollow*  five  f»et 
three  inehas  and  three  qnaitean 
long,  and  betwaen  two  fl»et  aetea 
inches  and  two  feat  five  Mi» 
wide.  It  is  omamepW  with  a 
margin  of  brasa,  atnddad  wi^  t 
few  gao^,  of  littla  vafaia  i  it  is 
eoveined  with  a  vaof,  whi^  Ja 
fastened  to  the  noak  by  fonr  iion 
chains,  aaud  supported  by  fear 
pdlarst  and  it  is  wxasmAfiikf 
a  low  wail.  The  roof  was  )ma4 
with  coloured  dotha,  and  ilfi 
margin  being  dacked  with  fismm* 
and  streamers,  it  made  a  f0V 
gay  apf^earanoe.  The  aavi^  imr- 
taioly  bears  a  aoa»^  raaa«»bkuioe 
to  dm  figure  of  the  btm^  tmk'* 

were 
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were  k  nally  an  impKMicui,  it  is 
not  a  very  flattering  one,  or  tbe 
•Bepisaiims  which  aze  lavished  on 
the  bemitj  of  the  feet  of  Boodhoo 
mn  very  improperly  bestowed.  It 
is  hardly  worth  enqairtng  how  it 
was  formed;  and  wheUier  it  is 
antisely  or  only  partly  artificiaL 
From  its  af^arance  aqd  other 
cafcomstaaceSy  i  believe  it  to  be 
pattly  nataral  and  partly  artificiaL 
There  are  little  raised  partitions 
to  represent  the  interstices  be« 
tween  the  toes;  these  are  oer- 
tcinly  artificial;  for  a  minuta  poiw 
tion,  which  I  secretly  detacned^ 
was  a  mixture  of  sand  and  lime, 
similar  to  common  cement,  and 
altogether  different  from  the  rock 
itsdr.  Lower  down,  on  the  same 
rocky  there  is  a  little  niche  of 
masonry,  dedicated  to  Samen, 
who  is  also  worshipped  on  the 
peak^  being  considered  the  guar^ 
dian  god  of  the  mountain.  Within 
the  endoaure  is  a  small  house  of 
one  room,  the  residence  of  the 
officiating  priest;  oind  this,  and 
two  small  nats  outside  the  para- 
pet, n  ail  the  shelter  that  ^e 
anoantain  affords.  There  is  nothing 
^e  on  the  summit  deserving  of 
notiee,  that  i^  am  aware  of,  cje- 
csiptiog  a  grove  of  rhododendrons, 
^rh^dodetubvH  arboremny)  which, 
atsdded  with  large  red  flowers, 
wade  a  very  handsome  appear- 
Sinoe.  It  is  sitaated  on  the  east 
and  ttoith«east  side  of  the  moun- 
tam,  immediately  outside  the  pa- 
vapet,  and  is  considered  sacred, 
^is  ahrub,  or  rather  tree,  tbe 
taatives  say  was  planted  by  Samen, 
immediately  amr  the  departure 
of  Boodhoo ;  and,  that  it  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  F^ftk,  and  Ibttad  in  no 
other  part  of  the  island.  The 
tsEtter  ftsserltoii  I  have  since  as- 
•eeruitned  to  be  ^uite«rFone<nis; 


tm 


tfte  tree  is  common  on  att  the 
higher  mountains  of  tbe  inlefto^ 
and  it  occasionally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  elevations  little  e^ 
oeeding  2000  feet  abovo  the  levsl 
of  the  sea. 

*<  We  passed  the  night  on  tb^ 
mountains ;  and,  it  was  tbe  first 
nif^t,  since  I  had  entered  the 
tropics,  that  I  had  occasioQ  to 
compiain-  of  cold.  Th^e  was  no 
moon,  the  sky  wss  cloudy ;  stars 
of  the  first  and  second  magnitude 
imly  making  their  appearance: 
once  or  twice,  that  we  fook/sdouty 
we  saw  what  might  be  called 
'  darkness  visible,'  and  the  gugoA 
forms  of  the  mountains,  saUime 
in  obscurity.^  The  next  moraingt 
just  before  sun*rise,  we  were 
awoke  by  the  shouts  of  a  party  of 
pilgrims,  just  arrived.  Having 
no  toilet  to  make,  we  were  in  tbe 
open  air  in  an  instant  It  waa 
mdeed  a  glorious  momuig;  and 
we  had  reason  to  thank  tbe  pil- 
grims for  waking  us.  The  rifling 
sun  painted  the  sky  with  gold  and 
purple,  and  threw  over  tbe  whole 
scene  such  a  rich  purple  light, 
that  I  never  before  saw  equalleifl.:    ' 

''The  party  of  pilgrims  that 
had  iust  arrived  consisted  of  se- 
veral men  and  women,  all  native  * 
^ngalese^of  the  interior,  neady 
dressed  in  dean  clothes.  Tb«^ 
immediately  proceeded  to  their 
devotions.  A  priest,  in  his  yel- 
low robes,  stood  on  the  rock  close 
to  the  impression  of  Ibe  foot,  with 
his  lace  to  the  people,  who  had 
ranged  themselves  m  a  row  be- 
low; some  on  their  knees,  with 
their  hands  uplifted,  and  joiafid 
palm  to  palm,  and  others  bead- 
mg  forward,  with  tlieur  hands  in 
the  same  attitude  of  devotion. 
The  priest,  m  a  load  cleac  vojof , 
sentence  by  «entetioe«  fi^^d  tbi& 
articles 
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BTticles  of  their  religious  faith, 
and  duties ;  and,  in  response,  they 
repeated  the  same  after  him. 
When  he  had  finished,  they  raised 
a  loud  shout;  and,  he  retiring, 
they  went  through  the  same  cere- 
mony by  themselves,  with  one  of 
their  party  for  their  leader. 

**  An  interesting  scene  followed 
this:  wives  affectionately  and  re- 
«pectftiHy  saluted  their  husbands, 
tind  children  their  parents,  and 
friends  one  another.  An  old  grey- 
headed woman  first  made  her 
salems  to  a  really  venerable  old 
man;  she  was  moved  to  tears, 
and  almost  kissed  his  feet:  he 
affectionately  raised  her  up.  Se« 
▼eral  middle-aged  men  then  sa- 
lemed  the  patriarchal  pair ;  these 
men  were  salemed  in  return  by 
still  younger  men,  who  had  first 
paid  their  respects  to  the  old 
people ;  and  lastly,  those  nearly 
of  the  same  standing  slightly  sa- 
lemed each  other,  and  exchanged 
beteMeaves.  The  intention  of 
.  these  salutations,  I  was  informed, 
was  of  a  moral  kind, — to  confirm 
•the  ties  of  kindred, — to  strengthen 
family  love  and  friendship,  and 
remove  animosities. 

**  Each  pilgrim  makes  some 
offering  to  the  impression  of  the 
^ibot,  and  to  Samen.  f  observed 
several  of  them :  one  presented  a 
few  small  pieces  of  copper  coin, 
another  some  betel-leaves,  another 
come  areka-nuts,  another  some 
rice,  and  another  a  piece  of  ck>th. 
The  offerings  were  placed  on  the 
impression,  and  almost  imme- 
diately removed  by  a  servant  who 
fitood  by  for  the  purpose ;  they 
are  the  perquisites  of  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Malwatt^  Wihar^. 

'<  Before  tlie  pilgrims  descend 
they  are  blessed  by  the  priest, 
and  exhorted  to  return  to  their 


homes,  and  lead  in'fatore  vir* 
tuous  lives." 

'*  I  shall  conclude,"  continuei 
our  author,  '*  with  transcribing 
the  exordium  of  a  curious  Sanus, 
written  in  the  time  of  king  Kir- 
tisser^,  relati\te  to  and  descriptive 
of  the  Peak:— *  Our  Boodhoo, 
who  acquired  Niwane;  who  came 
into  the  world  likeother  Boodhoos; 
from  whom  is  derived  the  food  of 
life  (religion);  who  is  celebrated 
for  his  thirty-two  great  manly 
beauties,  and  for  the  eighty-two 
signs  connected  with  them,  and 
for  the  light  which  shines  a  fii- 
thom  round  his  body,  and  for  the 
beams  of  light  that  dart  from  the 
top  of  his  head ;  who  is  the  pre- 
ceptor of  three  worlds ;  who .  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  past,  present, 
and  future;  who,  during  four 
asankeas  of  kalp^s,  so  conducted 
himself  as  to  be  an  example  of  the 
thirty  great  qualities;  who  sub- 
dued Mareya  and  his  attendants, 
and  became  Boodhoo: — ^in  the 
eighth  year  from  that  event  he 
rose  into  the  air,  spread  beams 
of  light  of  six  different  colours 
round  his  person,  and  stamped 
the  impression  of  his  foot,  bearing 
the  noble  marks  Chakkralaksana, 
and  the  ]  08  auspieious  tokens,  ob 
.  the  rock  Samantakootaparwate ; — 
which  is  celebrated  for  the  cold 
and  lovely  waters  of  its  rivers,  fw 
its  mountain  torrents,  and  for  its 
flowery  groves,  spresiding  in  the 
air  their  sweet-scented  pollen; — 
.which  is  the  crown  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  rich  in  mines  of  all  kinds 
of  precious  stones,  like  a  maid 
decked  with  jewels.* " 

The  lake  or  tank  of  Mineri  is 
described  as  a  very  interesting  ob- 
ject. 

'*  Its  great  size,  fifteen  or  twen^ 
miles  in  circumference,  entitles  it 
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to  be  called  a  lake ;  bat,  as  it  is  ar- 
tificial, its  waters,  being  kept  in  by 
an  embankment,  it  is  strictly  a 
tank.  The  embankment  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and 
about  sixty  feet  wide  at  its  top. 
In  general  it  is  overgrown  [with 
forest-trees  and  thick  jungle. 
Judging  from  those  parts  of  it 
which  are  not  thus  concealed,  it  is 
made  of  stones  of  moderate  size. 
On  our  way  back  from  Trinco- 
malie  to  Kandy,  I  visited  it,  and 
examined,  as  well  as  circumstan- 
ces would  permit,  the  outlet 
through  which  the  water  of  the 
tank  has  vent.  Guided  by  a  na- 
tive of  the  place,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty I  made  my  way  through 
the  close  jungle  to  the  principal 
outlet,  of  which  I  could,  procure 
a  good  view  only  by  wading  in 
the  stream  that  bursts  out  of  it. 
As  it  is  at  the  base  of  the  em- 
bankment, and  probably  lower 
than  even  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
it  ensures  a  constant  flow  of  water. 
I  wished  to  examine  the  work  jon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  embank- 
ment, towards  the  lake,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  thick  jungle  in- 
tervening. The  stream,  which  is 
always  running  from  the  tank,  is 
of  considerable  size;  at  least 
twelve  feet  wide  at  its  source, 
and  two  or  three  feet  deep.  It 
flows  into  the.  Mahawelle  ganga 
through  the  district  of  Tamban- 
k&dduwe.  Formerly,  when  its 
waters  were  directed  by  man,  and 
applied  to  cultivation,  it  was  a 
source  of  fertility,  probably,  to 
the  whole  tract  through  which  it 
passed ;  but  now,  running  waste, 
forming  swamps,  and  only  sup- 
porting rank  vegetation,  it  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  unwholesomeness  of  this  part 
of  the  country. 


**  The  manner  of  my  guide,  wha 
led  me  to  the  embankment,  was 
very  characteristic,  and  not  a  little 
amusing.  He  kept  always  a  little 
in  advance,  walking  cautiously, 
as  if  on  an  enemy's  groimd ;  his 
eye  constantly  wandering  about 
and  peneti^ling  the  thickets,  as 
if  to  avoid  being  surprised  by  aa 
elephant^  bear,  or  leopard.  The 
only  wild  animals  I  saw  during 
our  walk,  with  the  exception  of  9t 
few  monkeys,  were  four  or  five 
largef  alligators.  Turning  lound 
a  little  headland  of  the  lake^  we 
suddenly  came  within  a  few  feet 
of  them,  as  they  lay  on  the  sandy 
shore,  basking  in  the  sun.  The 
instant  they  saw  us,  and  heard 
the  report  of  my  ride,  they 
plunged  into  the  lake,  and  disap- 
peared under  water;  a  circum* 
stance  that  may  convince  even 
the  timid,  that  on  land,  at  least, 
they  are  not  dangerous,  particu- 
larly when  I  mention  that  we 
were  only  two  in  company ;  that 
they  were  in  the  act  of  flying 
even  before  the  rifle  was  fired; 
and  that  the  sand  where  they 
were,  contained  tbeir  eggs.  This 
we  discovered  accidentally ;  walk- 
ing over  the  sand,  we  heard  dis- 
tinctly feeble  cries  from  beneath ; 
some  egg-shells  lying  on  ^e 
shore  immediately  suggested  the 
cause,  and,  on  digging  in  the  sand 
from  whence  the  noise  issued, 
two  or  three  young  alligators 
made  their  appearance,  and  we 
found  several  eggs.  It  was  cu- 
rious to  observe  the  propensity  of 
these  animals  to  use  the  weapons 
with  which  nature  has  furnished 
them;  they  all  bit  at  the  stick 
with  which  I  touched  them ;  sa- 
vage from  birth,  '  and  shewing 
more  instinctive  hardihood  than 
their  runaway  parents.    The  egg 
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tgg,  bm  kerger,  and  at  its  extre* 
Mlies  more  roinvded.  its  eartdiy 
rivell  w«ft  forittbs,  imd  easiiy  tepoe 
rtled.  like  the  shells  cpf  the  eggs 
of  ail  Ite  other  tizards  that  I 
hwm  exaromed,  as  well  as  ^at  tif 
Afe  tartle^  and  of  bihis,  it  <xm* 
iitu  thk^y  of  Ysarboaat  of  liitiey 
and  a  litKle  albumen,  with  yerf 
sifgtft  traces  of  fthmphat  of  lime, 
fbe  mteaAnx^  beneath  the  amer 
rti^ltao^  like  that  of  other  liaaids 
and  af  the  turtle,  was  thick  and 
ranafkably  toagh  and  strong 
The  alligator  of  Ceylon  is  never 
aeon  ki  rivers  amongst  the  nouaK 
tains  or  hMls  ;  it  is  confined  to  die 
hm  eoiiffU^,  and  abounds  most  in^ 
Ale  lakes  and  tanlm  in  the  north-*' 
cfn  send  sonthem  parts  of  the 
itfland.  It  appears  to  ba  the 
iinoe^diiuf  bijwcatm  of  M.  Cumr.* 
It  ocdcfsionally  attains  a  great 
Bktt :  i  'hwe  beafd  of  one  tak«n 
that  was  se^nteea  feet  long. 
B¥0n  in  i(a  own  elemeat,  it  Jraiely 
attacks  aian ;  but'  theite  are  in- 
Atauees  of  its  <iamrying  off  indi- 
'vriduals;  and  the  lar^e  ione,  just 
alluded  to,  had'aeizea  and  swal* 
laweda'nati^/' 


9.-^i^  Fcffoge  of  Discffcmi  mt^ 
Tfkt  Sotiih  8m  and  Betrmg'i 
Strmts,  for  the  purpose  of  «jp- 
p7oMg  a  North  Eaitt  Passage, 
"MiePtakenm  the  }^(»s  J  8 15---^ 
IM'B,  Sfc.  By  Otio  Von  iKat- 
'3i)»bee. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  vatioiia' 
tynif;  wil^  «aeh  other  in  the  pur- 
floit  of  knpwiedga,  iasteasd  «lf 
marshalUag  their  artoies  in  am- 
bantled  op|9^itioa.  While  Bri- 
tain *senda  her  la^irantareia  an  a 


oorta^weateni  ajtpedinDa)  Xi^ 
Bia  projects  an  exploratery  voyaea 
iowutrds  the  norih^eaBt  Inm  l£e 
aoartheni  ocean;  wkh  this  dWw 
once,  hawever,  that  4^a  former  is 
morestriotly  a  natimal  obfect  aad 
encoutaged  by  'die  pramise  -df 
large  rennneralM,— •nidiie  «the 
Russian  -enterpritey  wider  Vva 
Kots^iae,  was  iraAertaieA  at  the 
expence  of  a  munifiisent  indrndaaly 
ommt  Romanaoff,  chanoeUor  fk 
the  eoroira.  We  hail  iJieAppear^ 
ance  of  these  tcrfaiaes  Ja  a  .goad 
£^«h  aranslatin.  Vlw  int 
oontaois  aa  accoant  of  the  voyage 
fcom  OanstBbdt  to  Capenhagen, 
England,  Tenerifie,  Brasil,  the 
ooaat  of  Chili,  iKamtscfaatka  to 
the  aewly  Aisaavered  Ktataebae's 
Sound,  behind  Beerhigk  StMits^ 
Oonalafiiikaf  Oalifoniia  and  the 
Sandwich  isfainds:  the  aaeoad 
giTss  die  jounfsl  of  the  adfaime 
of  the  expedition  tn  the  aearly 
discoiraMd  RadadL  chaia,  Ae  %U 
Laurence  islaada,  and  tbenee  to 
St  Helena  to  Reval:  the  diH 
pveBents  us  widi  Teaiarka  and 
opinioM  of  the  aatuniiiBt  of  the 
expedition,  and  an  appendizean- 
taining  geneval  remarks  oa  4be 
▼oyage  and  iatenestieg  defeailB  of 
a  scientific  description.  JDoring 
this  voyage  the  Coral  iakads 
were  more  aecaiat^ly  enaiined 
^on  has  ever  been  mne'beiose; 
and  a  discovery  has  been  made 
en  the  eoast  ot  America  -to  lie 
north  of  Beeiiog^^^StiaitB,  laiiidi 
eso«ped«aptatDsCook  and  Qaike. 
Thefbllowing  is  a  ooiiouaaeooant 
^^  a  native  of  UHe  or  UHoah,  one 
of  the  Carolinas.  He wasfboad 
at  Aur,  one  of  the  gruMip  of  the 
SU  Lawreaoe  idaads,  nen*  the 
southern  eatvance  «f  gdewag^ 
S«rai«k 


'•  Itegne  Aoixnftl^  toia.  ii.  p.  20. 
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of  line,  t)^lohg^gto  iKe€atolind», 
iv^bic^  HMr^t  lie  «it  teofet  1,6M 
English  teileft  to  fke  t»€^«t  ^ote 
ke^e,  hhd  k  to&Wii  '6Aly  by  kmn^ 
6h  ihe  diafrt)  1^ediu86  Fttthe):  €a»- 
t^ETft,  fft  lt33,  ^as  #ent  from  the 
Lluihrdi^,  ias  mis^iOBCury  to  die 
€&jr<^k»a8.  ka^u  left  U4)«  wDIi 
£d«K3k^  an4  two^otkelr  ^aT&^S)  k 
a^ofai^tt^ited'fol*  ida^ling,  widi 
the  iAt^^6ii  (jf  ilskmg  ^at  a  diis- 
tiilA4slaikd'»  avioieiit^dt^di^iyf^ 
the^  >6fifo^iina%6  tiken  quite  out 
6^^ek  iioi]ht^ :  ikiey  drilled  about 
the  %da¥^  %ig)it  Hionihs,  fiiiding 
btit  teldoAi,  fish  lor  their  food, 
tfnd  %Lt  laist  landed,  hi  the  ino^st 
philib^  ^tctatiOB,  on  the  island  of 
Aiit.  The  tti«^  i«markabte  pait 
(bf'i\m  Voy^g^  i^^  thstt  It  Was  wi». 
cMijili^h^d  a^Kst  the  tiorth-eaet 
in0fi8boti,'aYid  Vntrat  1»e  partictfka-iy 
Itftefesting  to  those  #ho  have 
befen  fafth^itb  ^f  opifiio^'that'thfe 
{)df>ulMitth  dftheSouth  deaMatnds 
MMin(|ehced  ^m  ^est  to  ^ttsrt. 
Accorclin^toKadu's  accouilt,they 
had  th^r  Bail  sptbad  dufriug  4beir 
Hi^te  vcfyage,  "when  the  wiiSi  ^- 
^nttted,  and  th(5y  plied  against '^6 
Mrth-east  mdiisooti,  thinifcJng^h^y 
ifete trnder thelde  of theit i«lftnd ; 
fhis  m^  account  for  their  at  la^t 
dctaikig  tb  Aur.  They  kept  their 
feckonin^  'by  <fti6  hibOh,  toaking 
a  ktiothiacord,  'destined  for 'the 
j^uirpoSe,  aJt  evefy  view  tnbOn.  As 
th^^ea  pri^aeed  tKbiiudanbe  of 
trStky  and  th^were  peffeciAy  ae- 
cftttiftted  ^ith  the  art  6f  'fisliing, 
Atby  Bu&etled  less  h^ng^  t^an 
fhirst,¥<crrthotrgh'they  did  nofneg^ 
kct  duHn^^fevrty  yaln  to  collect  a 
iftt!fB&  Wocfc,  ^h%  w^re  often  to- 
tiilly  ite^titute  -of  fresh  watcfr. 
KadUy  '^ho  was  tlte  best.div^, 
fheqtietttlyH^tent  "aoTj^  to  Ihte  bdt- 
Idta  of  \h<5  *$et,  iMrhere  it  )s%M 


knbtrai  tlikt  ih€  water  k  not  ^ 
salt,  trilh  a  coooa  nut,  with  onhr  l^ 
amell  opening;  but  eten,  if  tki* 
satiidfied  the  want  of  ibe  iflEioinanty 
k  probably  contributed  to«  weaken 
them.  When  they  perceived  tho 
iskmd  of  Aur,  the  atght  of  hmi 
did  not  rejoice  them,  be<ja«S6 
eveiy  feeUng  had  died  withtii 
them.  Their  sails  had  loifg  beott 
dkeetro^d,  their  canoe  the  aport 
of  the  winds  and  the  WaVes,  anA 
l^eiy  ipsOiently  expected  detrth^ 
when  the  mhabitanta  of  Aur  isent 
several  canoes  to  their  assislKuioe^ 
and  earned  them  aens^ss  ^an 
shore.  A  Tamon  wag  present  at 
the  moment;  tkse  iron  utenwia 
whkh  the  unfortunate  m^n  atitt 
possessed  dasftled  theitr  deHvorera^ 
and  they  were'  on  the  point  of 
stnkfBg  the  fatal  blow,  to  diviiie 
their  «potl,  when  Tigedien^  the 
Tamon  of  the  idand  of  A«r,  for- 
tunately came  in  tisne  to  aavn  their 
hvea.  When  Kadn  altenimfda 
G^ered  all  his  treasures  to  the  pre* 
kerver  of  his  life,  he  was  -generoua 
enough  to  refuse  them ;  he  took 
Only  ^  trifle,  and  forbade  hia 
people,  on  pain  of  death,  tode 
any  harm  to  the  poor  atrangevs* 
Kadn,  with  his  companions,  went 
to  Tigedien's  house,  who  took  pa* 
ternalcare  of  him,  land  conceived 
a  particular  afiection  for  him^  on 
account  of  his  natural  understand* 
ing  and  kind  heart.  According 
to  his  risckoning  it  must  be  about 
three  or  fomr  years  since  his  «•« 
tival  here.  Kadu  wns  engaged  in 
the  woods,  when  theEuriok  camn 
In  sight,  and  he  was  "Speadily  sent 
ibr,  as  tliey  expected  from  faim^ 
Who  had  travelled  fiu-,  'and  was 
generally  laoconnted  a  very  sen* 
aible  man,  an  e^piamition  of  thw 
atrange  phenomenon.  H«  had  oAmi 
totd  th^m  of  shipSy  whffCb,  thongh 

they 
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they  had  visited  Ulle  during  his 
absence,  he  had  heard  of;  he  even 
knew  jthc  names  of  two  men,  Lewis 
^nd  Marmol,  who  had  come  from 
the  great  island  of  Britannia ;  and 
he,  therefore,  by  the  description, 
knew  our  ship.  Being  very  par- 
tial to  the  whites,  he  urged  the 
blanders  to  go  on  board,  which 
they,  at  first,  declined;  for  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  white,  men 
devoured  the  black.  How  thcjy 
came  to  this  opinion  was  an  enigma 
to  us,  for,  except  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, that,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
a  large  ship  had  sailed  past  Ka wen, 
they  had  no  other  idea  of  European 
•hips,  but  such  as  had  been  com- 
municated to  them  by  Kadu.  His 
promise  to  barter  some  iron  for 
them,  at  last  induced  them  to 
come  on  board,  and  here  he  im- 
mediately remained  with  us,  as 
the  reader  is  already  informed. 
The  precaution  with  which  we  had 
him  watched  was  quite  supei-fluous ; 
he  slept  quietly  during  the  night, 
and  awoke  with  the  first  dawn  of 
morning,  .cheerful  and  happy." 

On  the  24th  of  February  they 
sailed,  and  the  narrative  con- 
tinues:— **  Five  boats  which  follow- 
ed  us  from  Aur,  and  in  ,which 
there  were  three  Tamons,  Tiuraur, 
Lebeuliet,  and  Kadu's  benefactor, 
Tigedien,  now  came  on  board. 
Kadu»  who  had  been  presented 
with  a  yellow  cloak,  and  red  apron, 
walked  proudly  in  his  ludicrous 
finery,  without  condescending  to 
notice  his  companions,  who  gazed 
on  him  with  astonishment  ^from 
their  boats,  and  could  not  conceive 
tlie  metamorphosis.  In  vajn  they 
cried  'Kadu!  Kadu!*  He  did 
not  deign  them  a  look,  but  walked 
proudly  about  on  the  deck,  always 
taking  care  to  turn  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  might  be  able 


to  admire  his  finery.  When- 1 
learnt  that  there  were  three  Ta- 
mons in  the  boats,  I  commission- 
ed Kadu  to  invite  them,  as  I  could 
not  extend  the  permission  to  all 
the  savages  on  account  of  their 
numbers ;  he  felt  greatly  honoured, 
conducted  himself  with  much  dig- 
nity, and,  after  a  short  speech, 
first  introduced  to  me  Tigedien 
on  deck,  as  the  most  distinguish- 
ed. I'his  old  man,  with  silver 
white  hair  and  beard,  had  a  vener- 
able and  pleasing  countenance, 
but  his  tall,  strong  body  was  bent 
with  age.  He  presented  me  with 
some  rolls  of  mogan;  and,  while 
I  was  conversing  with  him,  Kadu 
invited  the  other  chiefs,  who  were 
hkewise  very  old,  on  board.  The 
dress  of  the  Tamons  differed  but 
little  from  that  of  the  other  sa- 
vages ;  they  were  only  more  tat« 
tooed,  and  wore  round  their  necks 
ornaments  of  fish-bones,  which  I 
afterwards  learnt  supplied  the 
place  of  orders.  Kaau,  to  give 
himself  consequence,  conducted 
the  guests  about  the  ship,  gave 
them  explanations  of  all  the  won- 
drous things  which  they  saw,  and 
knew  how  to  conduct  himself  so 
cunningly,  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  a  perfect  idea  of  every 
thing  he  tried  to  explain;  he 
talked  with  particular  di£fuseness 
on  trifling  subjects,  and  generally 
produced  laughter.  When  they 
saw  a  sailor  take  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  questioned  hun,  who  had 
never  seen  it  himself,  he  was  not 
at  all  embarrassed;  he  took  up 
the  box,  and  certainly  told  them 
many  surprising  things  respecting 
it,  as  they  listened  to  him  with  the 
greatest  attention :  but  when,  to 
make  the  matter  quite  plain 
to  them,  he  took  up  tbe  snuff 
to  bis  nose,    he  threw  the  box 

from 
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from  him,  ,and  began  te  sneeze 
and  to  cry  so  immederately,  that 
his  astonished  auditors  ran  from 
him  in   different  directions;  but 
he  soon  collected  himself,    and 
knew  kow  to  turn  the  affair  into  a 
joke.     Kadu's  explanation  of  the 
-  cannon  convinced  us  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  them ;  for  he  told 
them  that  if  the  islanders  ventured 
to  steal  any  thing,  they  would 
beat  down   all    the    cocoa  and 
bread-fruit  trees  with  them;  and 
further  related,  that  Lewis  and 
Marmol,   in  their  visit  to   Ulle, 
when  the  inhabitants  had  stolen 
something  from  the  ship,  had  not 
ceased  shooting  down  the  trees, 
till  the  property  stolen  had  been 
returned.     Setting  aside  this  little 
difference  they  must  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  much  hu- 
manity, as  Kadu  had  a  very  great 
respect  for  white  men,  and  liked 
so  much  to  be  with  us.    The  Ta- 
mons  now  attempted  to  dissuade 
him  from   his  resolution,  but  he 
only  shook  his  head,  embraced 
me,  and  said, '  I  remain  with  you 
wherever  you  goP 

"  We  learnt  that  there  was  still 
another  chief  of  the  name  of  La- 
mary,  under  whose  power  the 
island  groups  from  Aur  to  Bigar 
were  subjected,  and  who  was  now 
absent  to  assemble  a  military 
force,  with  which  he  intended  to 
seize  upon  the  group  of  Mediuro, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Aur.  Its  in- 
habitants often  make  incursions  up* 
on  Aur,  Cawen,  and  Otdia,  to  seize 
provisions,  of  which  they  are  in 
great  want,  oh  account  of  the  nu. 
merous  population.  An  incursion 
on  Lamary's  island,  by  which  a 
man  lost  his  life,  was  now  to  be 
punished.  Kadu  told  us  that  the 
most  shameful  pillage  was  com- 
mitted  upon  Otdia;   the  enemy 


destroyed  every  thing  they  could 
not  carry  off.  By  this  informa- 
*  tion  the  riddle  was  solved,  why  we 
every  where  had  fcmnd  newly- 
planted  trees.  The  people  ap- 
peared to  us  unfit  for  war,  and 
their  short,  miserable  lances  con- 
firmed us  in  this  opinion.  We 
now  learnt  that  even  the  women 
take  a  part  in  the  war,  loaded  with 
baskets  filled  with  stones,  which 
they  throw,  as  they  form  the  rear- 
guard, over  the  heads  of  their 
warriors,  into  the  hostile  amy ; 
they  likewise  afforded  suocour  to 
the  wounded,  and  Kadu,  who  has 
been  in  many  such  battles,  assured 
us  that  the  women  were  of  great 
service  in  war." 

During  the  whole  mght  pre- 
viously to  their  leaving  Aur,  they 
had  heard  the  drums  and  songs 
of  the  savages ;  when  the  sails 
were  set,  the  noise  on  shore  in- 
creased, and  Kadu  thought  that  it 
was  done  to  wish  them  a  happy 
voyage  ;— 

^'  Kadu,  to  whom  we  had  given 
a  shirt  and  a  light  sailor's  jacket, 
was  in  an  excellent  humour  at 
this  dress,  which  h»  liked  very 
much,  till  the  motion  of  the  ship 
made  him  sea-sick,  and  very  low- 
spirited  ;  but  his  health  and  good 
temper  soon  returned,  and  he  did 
not  appear  to  miss  his  friends  in 
the  least.  At  half-past  two,  three 
low  islands  were  descried  in  the 
north  from  the  topmast,  which 
Kadu  immediately  recognized  to 
be  a  part  of  the  group  of  Ailu, 
where  he  had  once  been.  He 
thought  that  the  small  island  of 
Temo  must  lie  S.  W.  and  Ligiep 
farther  to  the  west.  We  were 
now  under  the  lee  of  the  group  of 
Ailu,  seven  miles  distant  from  it, 
and  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
tack  the  whole  night  to  reach  it. 
H  "  The 
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"The  1st  of  March,  at  day- 
break, we  had  already  gained  so 
much,  that  we  were  under  the  lee 
at  its  south  point,  which  is  formed 
by  the  island  of  Ailu,  after  which 
the  whole  group  is  called. 

"The  length  of  the  whole 
island  was  scarcely  a  mile,  its 
breadth  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  it  had 
a  pleasing  appearance,  and  was 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its 
high  palm-trees.  We  approached 
the  island  of  Ailu,  from  which  We 
saw  columns  of  smoke  ascending, 
and  people  walking  about.  After 
we  had  sailed  round  it,  we  went 
along  the  southern  side  of  the 
group^  which  consists  wholly  of 
coral  reefs;  and  when  we  had 
sailed  round  this  also,  we  were  in 
calm  water:  we  now  continued 
our  course  northward,  near  the 
reef,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  pas- 
sage. We  soon  saw  three  boats 
coming  through  the  reefs,  but 
found  the  passage  too  narrow  for 
us  to  penetrate  through  it.  Two 
boats  came  so  near  to  us  that  we 
could  speak  with  the  islanders, 
and  Kadu's  joy,  at  seeing  some  of 
his  old  acquaintance,  was  as  great 
as  their  astonishment  to  find  him 
with  us.  None  of  them  ventured 
on  board,  but  a  long  conversation 
took  place  from  the  boats  with 
Kadu,  who  related  to  them  all  he 
knew  about  us,  and  also  that  he 
was  determined  to  go  with  us,  but 
that  we  intended  to  pass  some 
days  near  their  island.  At  this 
last  news  the  savages  expressed 
much  pleasure,  showed  us,  to- 
wards the  north,  a  passage,  which 
according  to  their  opinion,  would 
be  wide  enough,  and  w^  immedi- 
ately spread  more -sail  to  reach  it 
before  the  evening.   •        *        * 

"  Near  Ailu,  three  boats  imme- 
diately came  up  to  our  ship,  and 


Kadu,  in  his  sailor's  dress,  did 
not  neglect  to  place  himself  on 
the  deck,  in  such  a  position  that 
he  could  be  distinctly  seen.  He 
condescendingly  called  out  to 
them,  that  he  was  Kadu,  they  need 
not  fear  to  come  on  board;  but 
they,  scarcely  trusting  thek  eyes, 
did  not  venture,  till  after  they  had 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
After  they  had  sufficiently  exa- 
mined and  admired  the  dress  of 
their  old  friend,  he  explained  to 
them  with  much  dignity  all  the 
other  objects,  and  thought  it  quite 
natural  that  they  should  behave 
to  him  with  as  much  submission 
as  if  he  had  been  a  distinguished 
« Tamon.  Afterwards  he  had  even 
the  politeness  to  accompany  them 
on  shore,  and  took,  without  cere- 
mony, the  place  of  honour  in  the 
canoe;  the  simple  savages  sung 
and  reioiced,  and  carried  him  on 
their  shoulders  through  the  water, 
without  considering  that  he  had 
only  been  a  common  man  like 
themselves  a  few  days  before;  a 
zeal  which  he  probably  heightened 
by  some  old  nails  which  he  took 
with  him  from  the  ship  to  give 
them .  When  he  arrived  on  shore, 
he  sat  down  with  much  gra- 
vity; they  all  surrounded  him, 
standing,  and  he  related  to  them 
his  important  adventures  and  ex- 
perience. ♦  «  ♦ 

"  Kadu  went  with  us  on  board ; 
the  islanders  accompanied  us  in 
their  canoes,  filled  with  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  they  offered  us.  with- 
out desiring  any  thing  in  return. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fruit 
ajnong  them,  I  was  much'  mo?ed 
at  this  generosity  and  disinterest- 
edness, and  richly  rewarded  them 
with  iron.  *         •        • 

"  At  Capeniur,  I  visited  a  chief, 
who,  according  to  his  appearance, 

must 
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must  have  beea  far  above  a  hun- 
dred years  old ;  snow-white  wool- 
ly hair  covered  his  head  and  chin : 
his  lean  and  shrivelled  body 
scarcely  resembled  that  of  a  hu- 
man being',  and  yet  he  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  these  happy  islanders  ; 
his  spirits  were  cheerfal,  and  his 
mental  faculties  unimpaired.  It 
appeared  more  and  more  enigma- 
tical to  me,  how  the  population 
could  be  so  scanty,  and  yet  the 
health  of  the  people  so  durable,  till 
Kadu  gave  me  the  following  rea- 
son; on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  provisions,  the  barbarous  and 
revolting  law  prevails,  that  no 
mother  is  allowed  to  bring  up 
more  than  three  children ;  the 
rest  must  be  sacrificed.  We  our- 
selves experienced  the  beneficent 
influence  of  this  climate  on  the 
body;  as^  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  fresh  provisionspwe  were 
never  better  in  health.     •        • 

"  The  13th.  At  day-Weak,  we 
observed  that  the  current  had  car- 
ried us  during  the  night  eight  miles 
to  the  S.  W.  40®,  and  directed  our 
course  to  the  strait,-  which  is  form- 
ed on  the  north  by  Udirick  and  on 
the  south  by  Togai.  At  eight 
o'clock  we  had  passed  them,  and 
were  under  the  lee  of  SuwaroflTs 
group,  into  which  I  intended  to  pe- 
netrate ;  but  as  we  could  not  find 
any  passage  broad  and  deep 
enough  for  our  ship,  I  resolved  to 
remain  here  only  one  day  under  sail 
to  speak  to  Lamary.  Four  canoes 
soon  appeared  with  their  chief,  and 
were  about  to  repeat  the  same 
ceremonies  as  last  year,  when 
they,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
reco^ized  Kadu.  Lamary  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  with  us 
on  board,  because  his  people  were 
afraid  that  we  might  keep  him. 
He  was   distinguished  from  the 


other  islanders  less  by  his  dress 
than  his  tall  and  robust  person. 
His  face  indicated  much  sense, 
but  his  right  eye,  smaller  than  the 
left  gave  him  a  sly  look.  Kadu 
afterwards  told  us,  that  Lamary 
was  now  about  thirty  years  old> 
a  native  of  Amo,  and  «ame  some 
years  ago  to  Aur ;  had  murdered 
its  chief  without  any  provocation, 
and  usurped  the  dominion ;  thence 
he  had  gone  to  Kawen,  and  con- 
tinued to  proceed  farther  to  the 
north  with  his  partisans,  to  Udi- 
rick ;  had  every  where  murdered 
the  most  distinguished  chiefs,  and 
now  ruled  with  unlimited  sway 
over  the  whole  chain  from  Radacli: 
to  Aur.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
island  of  Sumatra  was  anciently 
known  to  the  Arabs  under  the 
name  of  Lamary ;  f^om  which  one 
might  suppose  that  the  population 
of  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as  of 
these  groups,  had  its  origin  in  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  these  nations  resemble  each 
other  very  much.  Afler  I  had 
made  Lamary  a  few  presents  on 
his  short  visit,  he  took  from  his 
neck  a  curiously- worked  fish>bone, 
which  is  worn  here  for  distinction, 
which  he  did  me  the  honour  to 

{>resent  to  me,  and  immediately 
eft  the  ship ;  liie  other  islanders 
would,  however,  not  be  deterred 
from  stopping  to  hear  Kada*8 
wonderful  explanations.  I  learnt 
from  them,  that  Bigini,  the  most 
northern  group  of  the  Radack 
chain,  was  exactly  to  the  east  of 
us,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  same 
known  from  the  chart,  under  the 
name  of  Pescadores,  and  which 
has  been  seen  only  once.  I  was 
told  that  the  island  of  Bigar  was 
to  the  N.  N.  E.  and  the  islanders 
i  nformed  me,  that  Lamary  was 
soon  going  there  to  catch  turtle, 
H  2  ^  jand 
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and  to  lay  them  up  as  a  proyision 
for  the  approaching  war. 

"  Two    of  Kadu's    fellow-suf- 
ferers, whom  Lamary  hajl  brought 
to  this  island,  came  to  us  ;.  one  of 
them,  a  very  old  man,  was  parti- 
cqlarly  beloved  by  Kadu,  and  he 
resolved  to  take   him  with  him 
without  saying  a   word   to   me. 
The   old   Carolinian   was   beside 
himself  for  joy ;   but  fell  into   a 
violent  passion  when  I  refused  his 
request.     He  abused  Kadu,  and 
besought  me  to  leave  the  latter  in 
his  stead ;   and  in  vain  were  all 
my  representations,  that  he  could 
not  endure  a  voyage  in  his  old 
age.     I  would  willingly  have  com- 
plied with  hfs    unremitting    en- 
treaties, if  I  had  not  expected  his 
death  almost  to  a  certainty.  After 
the  islanders  had  sufficiently  ad- 
mired all    the    treasures,   Kadu 
asked  my  permission  to  accom- 
pany them.     M.  Chamieso  also 
went,  to  make  himself  farther  ac. 
quainted  with   the  island.     The 
old  Carolinian  was  obliged  to  be 
taken  by  force  into  the  boats,  as 
he  would  absolutely   stay;    and 
they  all  left  us.     Tn  a  few  hours 
M.  Chamisso  and  Kadu  returned 
on  board,  accompanied  by  several 
canoes    filled     with    cocoa-nuts. 
They  had  not  been  able  to  land, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
into  the  basin  of  the  group,  on 
account  of  the  small  opening  and 
the  contrary  wind;    and  on  the 
outer  side  they  were  unable  to 
pass  on  account  of  the  violence  of 
the  breakers,  through  which  Kadu 
and    the    other    savages    swam, 
while   M.    Chamisso  waited   his 
return  in  the  boat.  •  I  now  again 
represented  to  Kadu,  that  it  was 
the  last  moment  that  he  had  to 
reflect.    I  told  him  that  we  should 
never  return  to  Radack ;  that  he 


could  have  no  hopes  of  ever  going 
to  Ulle ;  and  that  he  bad  to  ex- 
pect a  long  and  fatiguing  voyage. 
He  threw  both  his  arms  round  me, 
vowed  to  .remain  with  me  till 
death,  and  nothing  remained  for 
me  except  to  keep  him,  and  with 
a  firm  determination  to  provide 
for  him  as  a  father.  He  distri- 
buted in  haste  all  his  treasures, 
and  we  left  Udirick. 

**  On  the  18th  of  April,  we  saw 
the  island  of  Amuchta,  and,  on 
the  21  St,  we  were  in  great  danger 
between  Oonemack  and  Oona- 
lashka.  Circumstances  obliged 
us  to  come  pretty  near  to  the 
land  lying  opposite  to  us,  when 
a  sudden  storm  drove  us  on  the 
coast,  and  we  could  already  calcu- 
late Uie  moment  of  our  destruc- 
tion, when  the  wind  unexpectedly 
veered;  a  change  very  frequent 
near  high  land. 

"  The  high  mountains,  covered 
with  ice,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  many  here,  astonished  Kadu 
beyond  measure.  He  would  not 
believe  that  it  was  land,  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  he,  who  had 
hitherto  seen  nothing  but  small, 
low  islands,  covered,  with  the 
loveliest  verdure,  should  not  re- 
cognize as  land,  masses  of  ice, 
towering  into  the  clouds.  I  never 
saw  him  regard  any  thing  with 
more  astonishment  than  snow. 
To  satisfy  his  curiosity,  he  one 
day,  when  it  was  falling  in  very 
large  flakes,  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  catch  some,  and  was 
seized  with  a  shuddering,  when  it 
suddenly  vanished  in  his  hand ; 
full  of  mistrust,  he  looked  at  all 
of  us,  and  thought  himself  trans- 
ported into  a  land  of  enchantment. 
«        •        •        •        • 

*'  Kadu,    who    found    himself 
very  well  in  Oonalashka,  thoueh 
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he  did  not  like  the  air,  was  much 
surprised  that  he  did  not  see  a 
single  tree  on  the  island,  and  that 
neither  cocoa-nuts  nor  bread-fruit 
were  to  be  had.  He  took  a  lively 
interest  in  all  the  new  objects 
which  he  saw ;  the  Aleutian  mode 
of  living  under  ground  did  not 
please  him  at  all;  he  thought  it 
was  better  in  Radack  and  UUe, 
and  asked  us  whether  people  lived 
so  at  St.  Petersburgh?  We  gave 
him  such  a  splendid  description 
of  that  city,  that  he  was  seized 
with  the  greatest  desire  to  see  it 
sooDi  He  looked  at  the  large 
oxen  with  astonishment  and  fear ; 
and  his  Joy  was  without  bounds  on 
being  informed,  that  the  meat 
which  we  ate  daily  on  board  the 
ship,  W8U  the  flesh  of  these.animals. 
We  ask  ed  him  why  he  was  so  re- 
joiced, and  he  timidly  confessed, 
that  he  thought  we  ate  men,  and 
that  it  might  one  day  be  his  turn. 
Soon  a-fter  our  departure  from 
Radack ,  he  had  been  present 
when  %  barrel  of  Salt  meat  was 
opened  ;  he  observed  a  piece  of 
the  ribs ;  he  remembered  the 
warning  of  his  friends,  not  to  go 
with  lis,  because  we  ate  the 
blacks  ^  from  that  moment,  the 
poor  fellow  regarded  himself  as 
ship-provision,  and  looked  for- 
ward, with  horror,  to  the  moment 
when  we  should  be  in  want  of 
food.         *  •  * 

At  Woahoo,  *'  Kadu,  had  made 
himself  many  friends,  and  several 
things  excited  his  astonishment; 
among  others,  he  was  once  ex- 
tremely frightened  by  a  man  on 
horseback,  as  he  took  him  for  a 
dreadful  monster.  The  islanders 
took  pleasure  in  teaching  him,  and 
as  he  particularly  interested  himself 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  I 
bopedy  through  him,  to  instruct 


the  inhabits^nts  of  Radack  with 
respect  to  the  plants  which  I  in- 
tended to  take  with  me.     •     • 

«*  The  31st  of  October,  at  day- 
break^ we  took  our  course  to 
SchischmarefF  Strait,  which  we 
reached  at  ten  o'clock,  followed 
by  some  gusts  of  wind.  In  a  boat 
under  sail,  which  we  goon  over- 
took, we  recognised  our  old  friend 
Lagediack,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  us,  made  the  most  comical 
gesticulations  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  always  crying,  *  Aidara, 
Totabu,  Tammoy  TimaroV  As 
we  were  under  full  sail,  he  could 
not  come  on  board ;  he  therefore, 
contented  himself  with  proceeding 
to  Otdia,  where  he  begged  us  to 
follow  him.  Kadu  had  resolved 
not  to  show  himself  to  his  half- 
countrymen  in  the  canoes,  but  to 
surprise  them  by  his  presence 
on  shore ;  but  his  excessive  joy 
frustrated  all  his  plans.  The  Ra- 
dackers  were  scarcely  near  enough 
to  speak  to  him,  when  to  their 
great  astonishment,  he  sprung  up, 
exclaiming,  *  Look  here !  1  am 
Kadu!  do  you  know  me  still?* 
They  then  began  a  lively  conver- 
sation, in  which  he  probably  told 
them  the  most  wonderful  adven- 
tures, for  their  long-drawn  0— A/ 
was  frequently  repeated, 

**  At  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon we  cast  anchor  in  the  same 
place  where  we  had  been  before, 
Lagediack  immediately  came,load- 
ed  with  cocoa  nuts ,  accompanied  by 
some  savages  who  were  strangers 
to  us.  As  soon  as  he  came  on  board, 
he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
joy  of  seeing  us  again ;  he  danced 
and  sung,  ran  no  to  us,  embraced 
us  all  by  turns,  and,  at  last,  took 
a  wreath  of  sweet-scented  flowers, 
which  he  had  just  twined,  from 
his  •liead,  to  put  it  on  mine, 
continually 
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continualiy  ejcclaimingy  *  Aidcaraf 
His  comrades  imitated  him  in 
every  thing,  though  we  were 
strangers  to  them.  Afler  the  in- 
toxication of  his  joy  was  in  some 
measure  dispelled,  Lagediack 
came  up  to  Kadu,  who  was  a  very 
remarkable  person  in  the  eyes  of 
them  all.  They  formed  a  circle 
round  him,  in  the  middle  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  sit,  and  imme* 
diately  words  flowed  from  his  lips, 
his  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  faces 
of  the  audience  strongly  expressed 
the  sensations  which  his  long  nar- 
rative had  excited.  We  were  at 
length  qbliged  to  interrupt  the 
stream  of  his  eloquence,  which 
had  already  made  him  foam  at 
the  mouth,  as  we  wished  to  know 
what  had  occurred  during  our  ab- 
sence from  Radack.       •        • 

«  On  the  3rd  of  November,  in 
the  morning,  M.  Chamisso  re- 
turned with  Kadu,  and  I  was  dis- 
agreeably surprised  with  the  news 
that  the  latter  intended  to  stay 
here.  It  was  but  yesterday  that 
he  promised  never  to  leave  me, 
and  this  sudden  alteration  of  his 
resolution  was  quite  an  enigma, 
which  Chamisso  soon  solved. 
Kadu  had  learnt  on  shore  that 
his  little  child  in  Aur  lamented 
very  much  after  him,  ran  about  in 
the  woods  all  day  to  seek  him, 
and  could  not  sleep  in  the  night. 
This  news  had  softened  his  pater- 
nal heart,  and  brought  him  to  the 
determination  of  remaining  here. 
He  seemed  still  to  struggle  with 
himself,  when  he  related  it  to  me 
with  much  emotion;  but  when  I, 
though  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  I 
really  loved  hitn,  approved  his  ' 
plan,  he  resolved  to  execute  it, 
and  promised  to  rear  our  planta- 
tions with  affection,  and  to  call 
'  the  different  plants  by  our  names. 


Future  navigators  will  therefore 
find,  instead  of  yams,  taro,  and 
potatoes ;  timaros^  tamissos,  and 
totabus.  Every  one  on  board  the 
ship  would  know  from  his  owb 
mouth  whether  he  really  intended 
to  leave  us ;  and  he  tokl  to  eacb, 
individually,  how  his  child  called 
''  Kadu"  in  the  woods,  and  could 
not  sleep  in  the  night.  The  se- 
paration was  very  painful  to  me, 
and  I  could  only  console  myself 
with  the  idea  that  he  might  be 
useful  here,  and  would  not,  per- 
haps, long  survive  in  our  cold 
climate.  As  he  intended  to  leave 
the' ship  to-day,  because  we  sailed 
to-morrow,  we  all  collected  pre- 
sents for  him.  He  looked  at  his 
treasures  with  mute  astonishment, 
and  was  only  afraid  that  the  Ra- 
dackers  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  robbing  him.  I  did 
not  doubt  that  Lamary,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  it,  would  not  M 
to  take  from  him  the  greatest 
part,  and  to  avoid  this,  left  some 
very  considerable  presents  for  him 
also.  The  old  chief  of  Ormed  and 
Lagediack  were  not  forgotten. 
Some  hogs  and  dogs,  which  I  in- 
trusted to  Kadu*s  care,  were  then 
put  into  the  boat,  and  I  accom- 
panied him  with  Chamisso  on 
shore,  he  having  previously  taken 
an  affectionate  farewell  on  board 
the  ship.  Lagediack  received  us 
on  shore,  gazed  with  astonishment 
at  the  treasures,  which  were  spread 
out,  and  was  enraptured  at  the 
presents  given  to  him.  Kadn's 
riches  I  had  brought  into  Rarick*s 
habitation,  where  he  concealed 
them,  and  the  islanders,  who  were 
delighted  at  the  sight  of  them, 
were,  perhaps,  already  forming 
plans  in  secret,  for  appropriating 
them  to  themselves.  To  protect 
Kadu  as  much  as  possible  against 

such 
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(Bucli  aA  event,  I  intended  to  make 
aa  exhortation  to  all  the  savages. 
Lagediack  immediately  dispatched 
two  cryers,  who  went  about  the 
island,  and  madeknown  his  orders, 
that  tliey  should  assemble.  Some 
drums  were  beat,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Otdia,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  soon  assem- 
bled. They  were  informed  that 
Kadu  intended  to  remain  here, 
and  that  I  was  going  to  speak  to 
them  on  the  subject  The  peo- 
ple, full  of  expectation,  formed  a 
circle,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  Chamisso  and  myself.  Ka- 
du»  ia  the  mean  time,  dressed 
himself  in  Rarick's  house,  proba- 
bly to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  the  savages,  on  this  solemn 
occasion.  After  we  had  been 
waiting  for  some  time,  he  at 
last  came  out  of  the  house, 
with  measured  paces ;  he  had  put 
on  a  white  shirt,  a  sabre  buckled 
round  his  waist  which  he  held 
naked  in  his  right  hand,  and  his 
head  covered  with  a  straw  hat. 
The  Radackers  were  astonished 
when  they  saw  him  enter  with  a 
serious  countenance  with  his 
murderous  weapon,  and  he  sat 
down  with  much  gravity  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  The  sun  had 
already  set  when  Kadu  made  the 
following  speech,  in  which  he  had 
been  tutored.  I  must  previously 
observe,  that  Kadu,  from  our  ac- 
counts, had  formed  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  Tamon  of  Russia,  of 
whom  he  told  the  Radackers  a 
great  deal.  <  The  great  Tamon 
of  all  tamons,'  said  he,  '  of  the 
land  of  Russia,  has  commanded 
that  Kadu  shall  remain  here,  to 
take  care  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals left  here  by  the  Russians. 
Nobody  dai*e  hinder  him  on  pain 
of  death ;  on  the  contrary,  every 


inhabitant,  shall  assist  him  to 
cultivate  the  land,  for  which  he 
is  to  be  rewarded;  though  the 
promised  rewards  were  to  ari^e 
from  their  labour  itself.'  I  also 
permitted  myself  the  following 
fiction,  in  order  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  speech:  A  large 
ship  will  come  from  Russia  in  ten 
months,  to  bring  the  Radackers 
iron,  and  other  necessary  arti- 
cles.: but  if  it  finds  that  the 
plantations  are  destroyed,  the 
guilty  persons  will  be  punished 
with  death!  Let  nobody  ven- 
ture to  rob  Kadu,  or  to  do  him 
any  injury;  this  crime  will  also 
be  punished  with  death.'  At  the 
conclusion,  I  promised  large  re- 
wards to  such  as  should,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  from  Russia, 
come  on  board  with  their  new 
cultivated  fruits.  Kadu  delivered 
his  speech  with  much  dignity; 
the  islanders  promised  faithfully 
to  fulfil  our  wish,  and,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  my  great 
power,  I  had  given  orders  on  board, 
to  fire,  on  a  signal  being  given, 
two  guns,  and  to  throw  up  a 
rocket;  It  was  now  quite  dark ; 
I  told  the  islanders  to  look  at  the 
ship  in  order  to  see  the  fire  with 
which  we  would  punish  their 
disobedience.  The  signal  was 
given,  the  cannons  thundered, 
and  the  poor  savages  were  petri- 
fied with  terror;  but  the  rocket 
caused  still  more  alarm,  which, 
hissing  through  the  air,  illumi- 
nated the  whole  island.  Lage- 
diack  threw  both  his  arms  round 
me,  and  begged  me  to  put  an  end 
to  the  terrific  scene;  but  Kadu 
was  much  pleased  at  the  impres- 
sion the  nre*  had  made,  for  he 
now  thought  himself  secure  against 
any  attacks.  Some  presents 
which  I  distributed  restored 
tranquillity. 
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tranquillity.  We  gave  Kadu  two 
copper  medals  with  the  portrait 
of  the  emperor;  the  one  he  was 
to  wear  himself,  and  present  the 
other  16  Lamary  in  my  name.  He 
resolved  to  bury  some  of  his 
treasures,  and  go  with  the  rest  to 
Ormed,  to  his  old  benefactor. 
On  taking  leave,  Kadu  seemed  to 
be  fully  sensible  how  hard  it  was 
to  part  from  us,  for  he  cried  like 
a  child,  and  implored  ma  to  come 
again.  The  attachment  of  this 
good-hearted  man  moved  me  ^ 
very  much,  but  I  was  still  more ' 
deeply  affected  with  the  universal 
lamentations  of  the  savages  at 
our  departure.  Lagediack  kept 
close  to  me,  and  frequently  asked 
me  whether  we  would  really  re- 
turn. Men,  women,  and  children, 
accompanied    us    to    the   boat; 


Kadu  went  on  before  with  a 
drawn  sword ;  and  the  torches, 
with  which  they  lighted  the  way, 
gave  the  whole  procession  a  very 
solemn  appearance.  After  we 
had  put  on,  they  all  sat  on  the 
shore,  and  joined  in  a  song,  in 
which  our  sames  were  frequ^y 
repeated. 

<'  The  4th  of  November.  The 
anchors  were  weighed  at  day- 
break, and  we  left  the  group  of 
Otdia  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  good  there.  We 
saw  trough  our  telescopes  Kadu 
siting  before  Rarick's  hpuse,  with 
several  others  looking  after  us. 
I  recognized  him  by  the  whita 
shirt;  he  waved  a  white  hand- 
kerchief as  long  as  I  could  see 
him  through  the  telescope." 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
BELLES  LETTRES,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  term  "  Belles  Lettres''  is  so  indefinite  in  its  modern  acceptar 
tion,  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  characterize  the 
present  state  of  literary  advancement  or  retrogradation,  in  this  respect; 
for,  as  Locke  would  say,  we  must  define  our  terms,  and  we  may  then 
proceed  to  the  requisite  computation.  In  its  most  comprehensive 
sense  it  includes  both  the  terms  we  have  subjoined  in  our  title  to  this 
department ;  and  all  the  three,  perhaps,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  some  uniformity  in  our  volumes,  might  be  absorbed  in  the 
general  head-line  ^*  Miscellaneous  Literature."  We  have  before 
intimated  that  voyages  and  travels  constitute  the  chief  attractions  to 
the  reading  world  at  present ;  at  least  so  far  as  the  solid  part  of  it 
is  concerned ; — we  say  nothing  of  the  works  of  imagination  which 
diffuse  a  charm  and  fascination  over  the  leisure  hour,  and  wind  their 
romantic  way  through  every  region  of  society,  from  the  palace  of 
greatness  to  the  cottage  of  poverty.  It  must  be  confessed  this  state 
of  things  is  gratifying ;  because  the  encouragement  which  is  given  to 
publications  of  the  superior  order,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  not 
to  that  species  which  records  probable  and  improbable,  real  and 
fictitious  adventures,  but  to  that  which  accords  most  with  the  genuine 
interests  of  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  truth  and  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind :  in  a  word,  it  is  now  the  judicious  and  scieni^ 
traveller  who  finds  the  warmest  welcome,  and  whose  quartos  (though^ 
we  sometimes  wish,  for  the  pocket's  sake,  they  were  octavos)  obtain 
the  largest  circulation.  The  copious  extracts  we  have  given  in  this 
department  of  the  present  volume,  will  furnish  an  ample  illustration 
of  this  statement. 

No  works  of  any  very  commanding  influence  or  standard  excellence 
have,  we  believe,  issued  from  the  press  recently,  on  the  subject  of 
education,  which  has,  indeed,  been  previously  surveyed  in  almost  all 
its  chief  and  essential  principles,  by  writers  well  and  long  known  to 
fame ;  nor  have  the  languages  any  very  considerable  accessions  of 
remark  and  investigation.  The  great  principles  of  political  economy 
are  rather  become  party  questions  and  subjects  of  stormy  debate  and 
contest  in  the  public  forum,  than  subjects  of  patient  and  private  re- 
search ;  and  they  are  understood  and  appreciated  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bias  which  the  individual  mind  has  received,  on  the  pohtics 
of  the  day.  Rhetoric  and  oratory  have  received  few  illustrations  from 
the  press,  or,  we  fear,  from  the  ore  rotundq  of  the  popular  speaker. 
The  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox  seem  to  have  gone  by,  or  we  are  at  best 
but  ctir$orily  reminded  of  them  by  the  gleaming  and  scintillating 
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transmissions  of  their  splendour  through  the  thicker  and  denser  at* 
mosphere  of  inferior  minds,  or  the  occasional  coruscations  of  a  few 
individuals  of  somewhat  assimilating  genius.  One  department  of 
knowledge  we  are  happy  to  believe  has  excited  an  increased  degree 
of  attention,  and  is  more  duly  appreciated  than  formerly ;  we  refer 
to  theology^  and  especially  that  species  of  it  which  is  termed  Biblical 
criticism.  It  is  not  that  works  of  imposing  superiority  have  been 
presented  to  us,  but  in  the  favourable  reception  of  a  few,  and  in  the 
general  tone  of  feeling  which  is  prevalent,  we  have  discovered  cause 
for  thankfulness  that  our  common  Christianity  is  advancing  to  that 
plenitude  of  power,  that  universality  of  influence,  which  every  well- 
wisher  to  mankind  must  desire. 

Proceed  we  now  to  occupy  a  few  pages  with  some  passages  from 
writers  who  belong  to  the  class  indicated  by  our  title : — 


1, — Substance  of  Lectures  an  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  on  the  Re- 
•vival  of  Greek  Learning  in  Eu- 
rope. By  the  late  Andrew  Dalzel, 
A.M.  F.KS.E,,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh, 

This  posthumous  publication  of 
the  Greek  Professor,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  is  not  very 
eminently  calculated  to  enhance 
his  otherwise  well-earned  reputa- 
tion. We  notice  it  chiefly  to  insert 
an  impressive  exhortation  to  the 
assiduous  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  contained  in  the  fifteenth 
lecture,  which  was  well  calculated 
to  excite  his  pupils,  and  may  now 
stimulate  others  to  assiduity  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  important 
department  of  literature. 

"  No  man  can  possibly  obtain 
the  praise  of  erudition,  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  Greeks  and  their 
language,  because  this  is  the 
source  from  which  learning  flows. 
In  whatever  rank  of  hfe  above  the 
vulgar  any  person  is  to  appear, 
some  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  ancient  Greece  is  not  only 
ornamental^  but  almost  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  three  literary 
professions  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine,  any  person  who  is  des- 


titute of  some  acquaintance  with 
this  language,  must  be  considered 
as  a  novice  or  smatterer  among 
all  men  of  real  learning.  To  a 
divine  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  applying  to  the  Greek,  that 
the  New  Testament  of  our  Sa- 
viour is  written  in  that  language. 
But  here  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  a  true  critic,  unless  he  have 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  authors.  The  fathers 
of  the  church  also  wrote,  many 
of  them  very  elegantly,  in  this 
language.  At  any  rate,  a  divine 
ought  to  aspire  at  the  praise  of 
learning.  An  illiterate  person 
of  this  character  is  always  con- 
sidered as  contemptible. 

"  Nor  ought  the  student  of 
law  to  be  ignorant  of  Greek.  The 
Roman  or  civil  law,  which  makes 
a  great  part  of  his  study,  although 
it  was  delivered  in  Latin,  is  still 
intermingled  with  a  great  many 
Greek  words.  The  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, who  collected  it,  reigned 
at  Constantinople,  at  a  period 
when  the  Greek  language  was 
much  more  spoken  than  the  Latin, 
and  many  of  the  commentaries 
upon  the  civil  law  were  writlen  bi 
Greek.  The  modem  writers  and 
commentaUnrs  on  the  civil  law, 
suppose 
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iuppose  the  student  moderately 
skilled  in  Greek.  Heineccius 
upon  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
as  well  as  the  Pandects,  every 
now  and  then  introduces  Greek 
words,  which  must  puzzle  and 
disconcert  a  student  who  is  to- 
tally ignorant  of  that  language. 
When  we  reflect,  farther,  that 
lawyers  are  considered  universally 
as  men  of  learning,  and  that  they 
ought  to  he  also  men  of  eloquence 
and  taste,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  at  least  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  them. 

"  The  vast  utility  of  Greek  in 
a  medical  education  is  so  obvious, 
that  it  was  never  called  in  ques- 
tion. Almost  all  the  terms  of 
art  are  derived  from  that  quarter, 
and  Greek  words  are  made  use  of 
in  every  prescription.  This,  of 
itself,  is  sufficient  to  recommend 
some  acquaintance  with  that  lan- 
guage to  every  student  of  medi- 
cine. But  he  who  aspires  at  real 
eminence  in  his  profession,  will 
not  be  contented  with  such  a  skill 
in  the  language  as  will  only  enable 
him  to  consdt  his  lexicon;  he 
will  also  endeavour  to  read  Hip- 
pocrates, Arateeus  Cappadox,  and 
Galen,  in  the  original  tongue* 
And  he  will  emulate  that  learn- 
ing, particularly  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  for  which  emi- 
nent physicians  have  always  been 
remarkable. 

"  No  gentleman,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  without  a  moderate  skill  in 
this  sort  of  literature.  Whether 
he  be  called  to  act  a  part  in  the 
supreme  council  of  the  nation,  or 
lead  a  life  of  rural  retirement, 
some  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
and  their  language,  will  enable 
him  to  embellish  his  harangues 
if  he  speaks  in  public,  and  to 


amuse  his  solitary  hours  in  his 
rural  retreat.  If  classical  taste 
be  suffered  to  decline  among  the 
youth  who  are  to  be  the  future 
supports  of  the  state,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  real  eloquence  will 
also  decline,  and  incorrectness 
and  inelegance  succeed.  If  gen- 
tlemen who  retire  to  the  country 
would  be  at  more  pains  to  culti- 
vate their  minds  with  classic  ele- 
gance, we  should  not  behold  so 
many  of  them  spending  one  half 
of  the  day  at  the  chase,  and  be- 
sotting themselves  in  the  evening 
over  their  bottle.  With  what  su- 
perior lustre  do  we  behold  to 
arise  the  example  of  a  Granville, 
of  a  Lyttleton,  of  a  Shenstone, 
who  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
celebrated  and  honoured  by  all 
men  of  real  taste  ! 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  that  to 
be  real  adepts  in  the  language  of 
ancient  Greece,  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  pains, 
but  this  ought  not  to  hinder  any 
scholar  from  endeavouring  to  ac- 
quire a  moderate  skill  in  it.  Al- 
though the  pursuits  in  after  life 
leave  but  little  time  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  a  study,  yet  no  per- 
son will  ever  repent  the  pains  he 
has  taken,  although  he  should 
but  retain  through  life  the  meaning 
of  the  ordinary  vocables  in  the 
language,  without  which,  indeed, 
he  must  meet  with  repeated  mor- 
tifications. Allow  me  to  conclude 
what  I  have  to  say  at  present,  in 
the  words  of  the  elegant  author 
already  quoted.  *  It  were  to  be. 
wished,*  says  he,  *  that  those 
amongst  us,  who  either  write  or 
read  with  a  view  to  employ  their 
liberal  leisure,  would  inspect  the 
finished  models  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature.* —  '  To  be  completely 
skilled  in  ancient  learnmg,*  adds 

he, 
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he,  •  is  by  no  means -a  work  of 
such  insuperable  pains.  The 
▼en^  progress  itself  is  attended 
with  delight,  and  resembles  a 
journey  through  some  pleasant 
country,  where  every  mile  we  ad- 
vance new  charms  arise.  It  is 
certainly  as  easy  to  be  a  scholar 
as  a  gamester,  or  many  other  cha- 
racters equally  illiberal  and  low. 
The  same  application,  the  same 
quantity  of  habit,  will  fit  us  for 
one  as  completely  a»for  the  other. 
And  as  to  those  who  tell  us,  with 
an  air  of  seeming  wisdom,  that  it 
is  men  and  not  books  we  must 
study  to  become  wise  and  know- 
ing ;  this,  I  have  always  remarked, 
from  repeated  experience,  to  be 
the  common  consolation  and  lan- 
guage of  dunces.  They  shelter 
their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright 
examples,  ^ose  transcendent 
'  abilities,  without  the  common 
helps,  have  been  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  great  and  import- 
ant ends.'' 


2. — An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
English  Government  and  Consti-' 
tution,from  the  reign  of'  Henry 
VII.  to  the  present  time.     By 
Lord  John  Russell, 
This  work  contains  many  prin- 
ciples worthy  of  the  illustrious 
house  to  which  its  author  belongs ; 
unfolding  in  its  successive  chap- 
ters the  progress  and  excellence 
of  British  Institutions,  and  eluci- 
dating the  importance  and    the 
genuine  basis  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.     He  observes : — 

"Tlie  outset  of  the  reformation 
in  England  was  marked  by  a  more 
cruel  and  insupportable  religious 
tyranny  than  had  ever  subsisted 
under   the  Papal  dominion.     In 


the  times  of  pQpery»  the  artidet 
of  faith  were  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  priest,  and  the  people  re- 
ceived from  him  some  knowledge 
of  Uie  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
somewhat  more  of  the  duties  of 
morality,  and  an  unbounded  reve- 
rence for  the  authority  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  church.  But 
Henry  VIII.  after  partly  removing 
the  veil  of  ignorance  from  the 
eyes  of  his  people,  required  them 
not  to  go  a  single  step  farther 
than  he  himself  did,  and  the 
nation  was-  commanded  hj^  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  believe  six  arti- 
cles of  faith  therein  laid  down, 
and  whatever  else  the  king  might 
choose  to  ordain. 

*'To  punish  men  for  their 
opinions  in  speculative  articles  of 
belief,  is  one  of  the  luxuries  which 
tyranny  has  jnvented  in  modem 
times.  Dionysius  and  Domitian 
knew  nothing  of  it.  It  was  en- 
joyed by  Henry  to  its  full  extent. 
He  was  not,  like  Philip  II.  or 
Charles  IX.  merely  the  minister 
of  bigotry,  of  which  he  was  him- 
self the  disciple.  ,  He  taught  from 
his  own  mouth  the  opinions  which 
were  to  regulate  his  subjects ;  he 
contained  in  his  own  breast  the 
rule  of  orthodoxy;  and  he  had 
the  triumph  of  confuting  the  here- 
tic whom  he  afterwards  had  the 
gratification  to  burn. 

"The  religion  established  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  so  far  from  being 
the  reformed  church  of  Luther  or 
of  Calvin,  that  he  prided  himself 
in  maintaining  the'  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  after  he  had  shaken  off 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  His 
ordinances,  indeed,  vibrated  for  a 
short  time  between  the  old  and 
the  new  religion,  as  he  listened 
more  to  Granmer  or  to  Gardiner; 
but  the  law  of  the  six  articles, 

whick 
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which  contains  the  creed  he  HnaHy 
imposed  on  his  people,  maintains 
and  confirms  all  the  leading  arti- 
cles of  the  Roman  belief." 

Lord  Russell  has  introduced 
many  judicious  and  illustrative 
remarks  on  the  times  of  Charles  I. 
and  particularly  on  the  fatal 
'  errors  which  led  that  monarch  to 
his  own  destruction. 

''  In  a  contest  betweea  a  king 
wh*o  refuses  any  limitation  of  his 
prerogative,  and  a  people  who  re- 
quire it,  there  can  be  no  equitable 
agreement.     The  ordinary  autho- 
rity of  a  limited  king,  the  power 
of  calling  out  an  armed  force,  of 
proroguing  and  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment, cannot  be  entrusted  to  a 
sovereign  whose  main  object  it  is 
to  destroy,  by  means  of  a  party, 
all  limitation.     William  III.  Anne 
and  the  first  sovereigns   of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,   might    be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  preroga- 
tive, because   no  party    in    the 
nation  wished    to   see  arbitrary 
power  in  their  hands;  but  Charlesl. 
could  not,    because    the   Cava- 
liers would  have  been  unanimous 
in  repealing  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  Parliament.       Hence, 
when  the  popular  party  had  pro- 
vided  sufficient   checks   for   the 
people  against  a  king,  they  were 
obliged     to    devise    fresh    ones 
against  king  Charles.     After  the 
plot  in  the  army  in  favour  of  the 
king,  they  were  obliged  to  put  part 
of  the  executive  power  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and  still  more  when 
war  had  actually  commenced,  till 
the  proprietor  of  the  crown  should 
have  discretion  to  use  it.    This 
forms  the  only  justification  of  the 
law  respecting  the  militia,  the  bill 
for    continuing    the    Parliament, 
and  the  articles  of  Uxbridge.     It 
was  too  much  to  expect^  that  the 


victorious  party  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  without  securities, 
quietly  permitting  the  liberties 
they  had  wrested  from  the  crown 
to  be  again  surrendered  by  a 
packed  Parliament;  and  their 
own  lives  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
king  to  whom  the  power  of  the 
sword  had  been  again  entrusted. 
The  difficulty  was  inseparable 
from  the  case.  The  king's  prero- 
gative is  so  great,  that  nothing 
but  the  established  opinion  of  the 
whole  nation  can  prevent  his  ab- 
sorbing every  other  authority  in 
the  state." 

Again, —  "  Charles  fell  a  sacri- 
fice at  last,  because  Cromwell  had 
lost  his  popularity  by  negociating 
with  him,  and  wished  to  regain 
his  credit  with  his  army.  He  had 
found  reason  to  suspect,  in  the 
course  of  the  negociation,  that 
Charles  had  no  real  intention  of 
being  reconciled  with  him,  and 
that  the  democratic  troops  whom 
he  commanded  were  ready  to 
break  out  into  mutiny  in  conse- 
quence of  his  supposed  apostacy. 
His  reconciliation  was  written  in 
the  king's  blood.  Machiavel,  in 
a  chapter  in  which  he  shows,  'that 
a  people  accustomed  to  live  under 
a  prince,  if  by  any  accident  it  be- 
comes f^ee,  with  difficulty  pre> 
serves  its  liberty,*  say's,  that  *  for 
the  difficulties  and  evils  which 
must  be  encountered,  there  is  no  ' 
more  powerful,  or  more  effectual, 
or  more  salutary,  or  more  neces- 
sary remedy  than  to  put  to  death 
the  sons  of  Brutus,'  that  is  to  say, 
to  give  a  striking  example  of 
severity  against  those  who  would 
be  the  chiefs  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion. 

*<By  the  nation  at  large,  the 

capital  punishment  of  the   king 

was  not  demanded,  and  very  soon 

^amented. 
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lamented.  When  livingr^  he  was 
a  baffled  tyrant;  when  dead,  he 
was  a  royal  martyr. 

<<  Charles  was  an  obstinate, 
prejudiced,  and  foolish  man,  ex- 
empt from  most  vices,  and  pos- 
sessing but  few  virtues.  In  politics 
he  was  a  spoiled  child,  and  lost 
his  temper  when  he  was  contra- 
dicted. Hence,  his  conduct  re- 
specting the  five  members,  and 
his  early  appeal  to  arms.*^ 

The  following  observations  me- 
rit attention: — 

"The  policy  pursued  by 
the  governments  of  Europe,  in 
later  times,  has  been  extremely 
various.  Austria  and  Spain  have 
assumed,  as  a  principle,  that  as 
general  freedom  of  discussion 
must  produce  much  calumny  on 
private  persons,  much  seditious 
writing  against  the  state,  and 
much  matter  offensive  to  morality 
and  religion,  it  is  prudent  to  the 
country,  and  humane  to  the  wri- 
ters, to  place  the  press  under  the 
guardianship  of  censors  appointed 
by  the  government.  By  this  me- 
thod, it  is  asserted,  all  fair  and 
temperate  discussion  may  be  al- 
lowed; libels  are  stifled  in  the 
egg,  before  they  have  worked  mis- 
chief;  and  public  justice  is  spared 
the  necessity  of  inflicting  severe 
punishment.  The  government  of 
Frai^ce,  without  sanctioning  so 
strict  a  system  of  ignorance  as 
that  of  Spain,  refused  to  allow 
publication  without  restraint  But 
the  mitigated  prohibitions  of  the 
French  censors,  in  some  degree 
contributed  to  spread  the  false 
notions  which  obtained  vogue  at 
the  beginning  of  their  revolution. 
Every  thing  might  be  attacked  by 
an  equivocal  jest,  although  nothing 
could  be  combated  by  direct  rea- 
soning; and  the  able  writers  of 


the  last  century  soon  found  that 
the  best  institutions  were  as  open 
to  a  sneer  as  the  grossest  abases. 
General  declamation,  and  affected 
sentiment,  were  allowed,  till  the 
opinions  of  men  fell  into  general 
confusion.  At  length  the  throne 
was  shaken,  the  altar  sapped,  and 
the  mine  ready  to  burst  under 
their  foundations,  before  any  one 
bad  had  a  fair  opportunity  crif  urg- 
ing an  argument  in  their  behalf. 
The  policy  of  England  has  been, 
since  the  revolution,  completely 
the  reverse  both  of  the  Spanish 
and  the  French.  During  the  rei^n 
of  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
most  severe  punishments  were 
awarded  to  libellers.  During  the 
reign  of  James,  and  the  early  part 
of  Charles  I.  a  censorship  was 
established  by  means  of  a  licence 
act.  Cromwell  adopted  the  same 
policy,  which  was  continued  by 
Charles  and  James.  The  licence 
act  of  tiie  latter  expired  in  1694, 
and  has  never  been  renewed. 
The  constitution  of  England  thus 
deliberately,  not  in  the  heat  of  the 
revolution  itself,  but  without  cla- 
mour, without  affectation,  without 
fear  and  at  once »  adopted  a  free 
press.  The  principle  then  sanc- 
tioned is,  that,  as  speaking  and 
writing  and  printing,  are  tilings 
of  themselves  indifferent,  every 
person  may  do  as  he  pleases,  till 
by  writing  what  is  calumnious  or 
seditious,  he  offends  the  laws. 
That  a  great  advantage  is  afforded 
to  personal  liberty  by  the  permis- 
sion of  a  free  press,  is  what  no 
man  can  doubt.  Reflection  may 
convince  us,  that  this  liberty  is 
also  beneficial  to  the  community 
at  large.  Genius  can  never  exert 
its  powers  to  their  full  extent, 
when  its  flight  is  limited  and  its 
direction  prescribed.    IVnth  cat 
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never  be  got  at,  when  all  discus- 
sion is  regulated  by  those  who 
hold  the  reigns  of  government,  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  truth  is 
not  always  acceptable.  Neither 
is  it  true,  as  some  people  imagine, 
that  no  government  can  withstand 
the  daily  attacks  of  the  press. 
Men  know  when  they  are  pros- 
perous, and  although  they  love 
to  grumble  at  all  that  is  going  on, 
no  quantity  of  rhetoric  will  per- 
suade a  nation,  that  is  in  posses- 
sion of  liberty,  to  risk  a  civil  war, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  A  minister 
may  generally  so  manage,  as 
either  to  endure,  or  to  overcome 
popular  clamour.  The  slanderous 
wlusper  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's 
courtiers  is  ten  times  more  dan- 
gerous to  a  good  minister  than 
the  angry  hubbub  of  the  king  of 
England's  people.'' 


3. — Queen  EUtabetKs  Progretses  — 

Vol.  rV.—Part  I. 

This  volume  contains  much 
that  is  curious,  not  only  for  the 
antiquarian,  but  for  the  general 
reader  who  is  fond  of  this  kind 
of  amusement.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  queen's  entertain- 
ment by  the  countess  of  Derby, 
at  Harefield-place,  Middlesex,  in 
July,  1602 ;  with  some  particulars 
relative  to  several  earlier  visits 
at  Loseley,  Chichester,  Barn- 
Elms,  Putney,  &c. ;  it  also  details 
circumstances  belonging  to  the 
princely  ffttes  at  Kenilworth,  Co- 
ventry, Warwick,  Worcester,  &c.; 
and  contains  extracts  from  the 
unpublished  letters  of  John  Cham- 
berlain, esq.  to  sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  relative  to  her  majesty's  pro- 
gresses, her  sickness,  and  death. 


Harefield-place,  to  which  the 
first  pages  are  devoted,  is  situated 
in  the  north-western  angle  of  Mid- 
dlesex, three  miles  from  Uxbridge, 
and  eighteen  from  London;  the 
abode  of  the  then  dowager  lady 
Derby.  *'  The  mansion-house, 
which  is  situated  near  the  church, 
was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  And  here  Jt 
was  that  the  lord  keeper  Egerton 
and  the  countess  dowager  of  Derby 
were  honoured  by  a  visit  from 
queen  Elizabeth ;  and  here,  in  or 
about  the  year  1635,  Milton's 
Arcades  was  presented  to  the 
same  countess  dowager  in  her 
second  widowhood,  by  some  noble 
persons  of  her  family." 

"  After  the  queene  entered  (out 
of  the  high-way)  into  the  deamesne 
grounde  of  Harefielde,  near  the 
Dayrie-howse,  she  was  mett  with 
two  persons,  the  one  representing 
a  baylife,  the  other  a  dayrie-maide, 
with  the  speech.  Her  majesty 
being  on  horse-backe,  stayed 
under  a  tree  (because  it  rayned) 
to  heare  it. 

"B.  Why,  how  now,  Joane! 
are  you  heere?  Gods  my  life, 
what  make  you  heere,  gaddinge 
and  gazinge  after  this  manner? 
You  come  to  buy  gape-seede,  doe 
you?  Wherefore  come  you  a- 
broade  now  I  faith  can  you  tell  ? 

"  Jo.  I  come  abroade  to  wel- 
come these  strangers. 

"  B.  Strangers  ?  how  knew  you 
there  would  come  strangers  ? 

*'  Jo.  All  this  night  I.  could 
not  deepe,  dreaming  of  greene 
rushes^  and  yesternight  the  chat- 
ting of  the  pyes,  and  the  chirkinge 
of  the  frisketts,  did  foretell  as 
much ;  and,  besides  that,  all  this 
day  my  left  eare  glowed,  and  that 
is  to  me  (let  them  all  say  what 
they  will)  allwaies  a  signe  of 
^    strangers 
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strangers,  if  it  be  in  the  summer ; 
marye,  if  it  be  in  the  winter,  tis  a 
signe  of  anger.  But  what  make 
you  in  this  company,  I  pray  you  ? 
^*  B.  I  make  the  way  for  these 
strangers,  which  the  way -maker 
himself  could  not  doe ;  for  it  is  u 
way  was  never  passed  before. 
Besides,  the  Mrs.  of  this  faire 
company,  though  she  know  the 
way  to  all  mens  harts,  yet  she 
knowes  the  way  but  to  few  men's 
bowses,  except  she  love  them 
very  weH,  I  can  tell  you ;  and 
therefore  I  myselfe,  without  any 
commission,  have  taken  upon  me 
to  conduct  them  to  the  house. 

**  Jo,  The  house?  which  house? 
doe  you  remember  yourselfe? 
which  way  goe  you  ? 

"B.  I  goe  this  way,*  on  the 
right  hand.  Which  way  should 
I  goe? 

"  Jo,  You  say  true,  and  you're 
a  trim  man;  but  I  faith  111  talke 
noe  more  to  you,  except  you  ware 
wyser.  I  pray  you  hartely,  'for- 
sooth, come  neare  the  house, 
and  take  a  simple  lodginge  with 
Ys  to-night ;  for  I  can  assuere  you 
that  yonder  house  that  he  talks 
of  is  but* a  pigeon-house,  which  is 
very  little  if  it  were  finisht,  and 
yet  very  little  of  it  is  finisht.  And 
you  will  believe  me,  vpon  my  life, 
lady,  I  saw  carpenters,  and  brick- 
layers, and  other  workmen  about 
it  within  less  then  these  two 
bowers.  Besides,  I  doubt  my 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  are  not  at  home ; 
or,  if  they  be,  you  must  make 
your  owne  provision;  for  they 
have  noe  provision  for  such  stran- 
gers. You  should  seeme  to  be 
ladies ;  and  we  in  the  country 
have  an  old  saying,  that  '  halfe  a 
pease  a  day  will  serve  a  lady.'    I 


know  not  what  you  are,  netha 
am  I  acquainted  with  your  dyet; 
but,  if  you  will  goe  with  me,  yoQ 
shall  haue  cheare  for  a  lady :  for 
first  you  shall  haue  a  dayntie  sil- 
libub;  next  a  messe  of  clowted 
creame ;  stroakings,  in  good  faith, 
redd  cowes  milk,  and  they  say  in 
London  that's  restorative:  yon 
shall  have  greene  cheeses  and 
creame.  (I'll  speake  a  bould  word) 
if  the  queene  herself  (God  save 
her  grace)  [were  here*,]  she 
might  be  seene  to  eat  of  it.  Wee 
will  not  greatly  bragge  of  our  pos- 
sets, but  we  would  be  loath  to 
leame  to  praise :  and  if  you  loue 
frute,  forsooth,  wee  haue  jenitings, 
paremayns,  russet  coates,  pip- 
pines,  able-johns,  and  perhaps  a 
pareplum,  damsone,  I  or  an  apri- 
cocke  too,  but  that  they  are  noe 
dainties  this  yeare;  and  there- 
fore, I  pray,  come  near  the 
hous^,  and  wellcome  heartily, 
doe  soe>, 

"  B,  Goe  to,  'gossip ;  your 
tongue  must  be  running.  If  my 
Mrs.  should  heare  of  this,  I  faith 
shee  would  give  you  little  thankes 
I  can  tell  you,  for  offeringe  to 
draw  so  faire  a  flight  from  her 
pigeon-house  (as  you  call  it)  to 
your  dayrie-house. 

"Jo.  Wisely,  wisely^  brother 
Richard ;  I  faith  as  I  would  vse 
the  matter,  I  dare  say  shee  would 
giue  me  great  thankes :  for  you 
know  my  Mrs.  charged  me  ear- 
bestly  to  retaine  all  idele  hearvest- 
folkes  that  past  this  way ;  and  my 
meaning  was,  that,  if  I  could  hold 
them  all  this  night  and  to-morrow, 
on  Monday  morning  to  carry  them 
into  the  fields ;  and  to  make  them 
eame  their  entertaynement  well 
and  thriftily;  and  to  that  end  I 


•  «  The  word!  within  tht  bnickeU  are  wantiDS  in  the  MS.    R.C," 
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fcave  heere  a  rake*  and  farke*  to 
deliver  to  the  best  huswife  in  all 
this  company. 

**  B.  Doe  soe  then :  deliver 
them  to  the  best  huswife  in  all  this 
company ;  for  wee  shall  haue  as 
.  mueh  Yse  of  her  paines  and  pa- 
tience there  as  here.  As  for  the 
dainties  that  you  talke  of,  if  you 
have  any  such,  you  shall  doe  well 
to  send  them ;  and  as  for  these 
strangers,  sett  thy  hart  at  rest, 
Joane;  they  will  not  rest  ^ith 
[thee]  this  night,  but  will  passe 
on  to  my  Mr.  house. 

**Jb.  Then,  I  pray,  take  this 
rake  and  forke  with  you;  but  I 
am  ashamed,  and  woe  at  my  hart, 
you  should  goe  away  soe  late. 
And  I  praj  God  you  repent  you 
not,  and  wish  yourselves  here 
againe,  when  you  finde  you  haue 
gone  further  and  fared  worsse.** 

After  this  pithy  dialogue,  the 
queen  enters  the  house,  where 
another  conversation,  to  welcome 
her,  ensues  between  Place  and 
Time. 

"  Place  in  a  partit  colored  roabe, 
like  the  brick  house, 

"  Time  i£ith  yellow  hairey  and  in 
a  green  roahey  with  a  hower  glasBe^ 
stopped^  not  runninge** 

This,  also,  is  so  whimsical  a 
specimen  of  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  that  we  cannot  resist  quot- 
ing it. 

•*  P.  Wellcome,  good  Time. 

^  T,  Godden,  my  little  pretie 
priuat  Place. 

"  P.  Farewell,  godbwy  Time ; 
are  you  not  gone  ?  doe  you  stay 
heere  ?  I  wonder  that  Time  should 
stay  any  where;  what's  the  cause? 

**  T,  If  thou  knewst  the  cause, 
thou  wouldst  not  wonder ;  for  I 


stay  to  entertaine  the  Wonder  of 
this  time  ;  wherein  I  would  pray 
thee  to  ioyne  mee,  if  thou  wert 
not  too  little  for  her  greatness^ 
for  it  weare  as  great  a  merade  for 
thee  to  receive  her,  as  to  see  the 
ocean  shut  up  in  a  little  creeke, 
or  the  circumference  shrinke  vnto 
the  pointe  of  the  center. 

"P.  Toolittie!  by  that  reason 
shee  should  rest  in  noe  place^  for 
no  place  is  great  ynough  to  re- 
ceive her.  Too  little!  I  haue  all 
this  day  entertayned  the  sunn, 
which,  you  knowe,  is  a  great  and 
glorious  guest;  hee's  but  euen 
now  gone  downe  yonder  hill ;  and 
now  he  is  gone,  methinks,  if  Gin* 
thia  her  selfe  would  come  in  his 
place,  the  place  that  contaynde 
him  should  not  be  too  little  to 
receave  her. 

"  T.  You  say  true,  and  I  like, 
your  comparison;  for  the  guest 
that  wee  are  to  entertaine  doth 
fill  all  places  with  her  divine  ver- 
tues,  as  the  sunn  fills  the  world 
with  the  light  of  his  beames.  But 
say,  poor  Placey  in  what  manner 
didst  thou  entertaine  the  sunn? 

"  P.  I  received  his  glory,  and 
was  fiird  with  it:  but,  I  must 
confesse,  not  according  to  the 
proportion  of  his  greatnes,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  my  ca- 
pacitie;  his  bright  face  [me  thought] 
was  all  day  turnd  vpon  mee; 
nevertheless  his  beames  in  infinite 
abundance  weere  disperst  and 
spread  vpon  other  places. 

«  T.  Well,  well;  this  is  noe 
time  for  vs  to  entertaine  one  ano- 
ther, when  wee  should  ioine  to  en. 
tertaine  her.  Our  entertaynment 
of  this  goddesse  will  be  much 
alike;  for  though  her  selfe  shall 


*  ^'  A  note  in  the  original  MS.  calls  these  '  2  Juells;*  probably  in  the /brm,  one  of  a 
rake,  and  the  other  of  a  fork ;  bat  bow  elegant  such  a  form  or  shape  of  a  jewel  might 
be,  J  cannot  say.    R.C/' 
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ecdipse  her  soe  much,  as  to  suffer 
her  brightness  to  bee  shadowed 
10  this  obscuere  and  narrow  Place ^ 
yet  the  sunne  beames  that  follow 
her,  the  traine  I  meane  that  at- 
tends vpon  her,  must,  by  the  ne* 
cessitie  of  this  Plaee^  he  diuded 
from  her.  Are  you  ready,  Place  ? 
Time  is  ready. 

<<  P.  Soe  it  should  seeme,  in- 
deed, you  are  so  gay,  fresh,  and 
cheerfull.  You  are  the  present 
TmCf  are  you  not?  then  what 
iieede  you  make  such  haste?  Let 
me  see,  your  wings  are  dipt,  and, 
for  ought  I  see,  your  hower-glasse 
runnes  not. 

"  r.  My  wings  are  dipt,  indeed, 
and  it  is  her  hands  hath  dipt 
them:  and,  tis  true,  my  glasse 
irunnes  not ;  indeed  it  hath  bine 
stopt  a  long  time,  it  can  never 
rune  as  long  as  I  waite  upon  this 
M'^».  I  [am]  her  Time  ;  and  Time 
weare  very  vngratefuU,  if  it  should 
pot  euer  stand  still,  to  serue  and 
preserue,  cherish  and  delight  her, 
that  is  the  glory  of  her  time,  and 
makes  the  TiW  h^ppy  wherein 
she  liueth. 

"  P.  And  doth  not  she  make 
Place  happy  as  well  as  Timet 
What  if  she  make  thee  a  contyne- 
wall  holy-day,  she  makes  me  a 
perpeti^  sanctuary.  Doth  not 
the  presence  of  a  prince  make  a 
cottage  a  court,  and  the  presence 
of  the  gods  make  euer^r  place 
heauen?  But,  alas,  my  littienes 
is  not  capable  of  that  happiness 
that  her  great  grace  would  impart 
ynto  me :  but,  weare  I  as  large  as 
there  harts  that  are  mine  owners, 
I  should  be  the  fairest  PaUace  in 
the  world ;  and  weere  I  agreeable 


to  the  wishes  of  there  hartes,  1 
should  in  some  measure  resemble 
her  sacred  selfe,  and  be  in  the 
outward  frount  exceeding  hke, 
and  in  the  inward  furniture  ex- 
ceeding rich. 

"  T.  In  good  time  do  you  re- 
member the  hearts  of  your  owners; 
for,  as  I  was  passing  to  this  place, 
I  found  this  Harf^*  which,  as  my 
daughter  Truth  tould  mee,  was 
stolne  by  owne  of  the  nymf^ 
from  one  of  the  seruants  of  this 
goddesse;  but  her  guiltie  con- 
science enforming  her  that  it  did 
belong  only  of  ri^t  VBto  her  that 
is  Mrs.  of  all  harts  in  the  world, 
she  cast  [it]  from  her  for  this  time; 
and  Oporluniiyf  finding  it,  ddiaer - 
ed  it  vnto  me.  Heere,  Place,  take 
it  thou,  and  present  it  vnto  her  as 
a  pledge  and  mirror  of  their  harts 
that  owe  thee. 

<<  P.  It  is  a  mirror,  indeed,  for 
so  it  is  transparent.  It  is  a  ckare 
hart,  you  may  see  through  it  It 
hath  noe  dose  comers,  noe  darice- 
nes,  noe  unbutifull  spott  ^n  it  I 
will,  therefore,  presume  toe  more 
boldly  to  ddiver  it;  with  this  as- 
surance,  that  Time^  Place,  Penm, 
and  all  other  circumstances,  doe 
concurre  altogether  in  bidding  her 
wellcome.*' 

The  third  entertainment  is, 

«  The  humhU  PtHtUm  of  m  gwiUkm  /«- 
dy,  delivered  in  writing  vpcmMv^ief 
maminge,  when  thef  ^  rainbowes  v*  • 
pT^enied  U  the  Q,  by  the  La,  Wetd^ 


**  Beauties  rote,^  aai  veitiiM  Vooke, 
AnyctUs  mmde,  and  aogcUs  looke^ 

To  all  saints  and  angeUs  deaoe. 
Clearest  malestie  on  euth, 
Heauan  did  smile  at  your  fuia  birth, 

Andsinoe  yourdues  have  beenmotf  cktie 


•  ««AdiBmond.'    Original  MS."  ^      ,.        ^^    .^^^^ 

t  «  Some  word  wanting,  probably  *  robe.*    See  the  two  last  lines  of  the  fiflli  «*!»• 

X  *<' Queen  Elizabeth,  < Beauty's  Bose/  &c  bad  now  attained  the  XAonsaai^^ 

aixty-uliic !    She  danced,  however,  in  1W2.    See  p-24.* 
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ObTy  poore  St  Svythan*  now 

Doib  beare  yoa  bUaie  bis  cloudy  brow : 

But  that  poore  St.  deuoutly  swcares, 
ft  it  but  a  tradition  vaine 
That  his  macb  weeping  caioaeth  raine 

Fin  St»  in  hcMtan  sbedd  no  teans : 

But  tfab  he  sutb,  that  to  his  feast 
Commeth  Iris,  an  vnbiddcn  gnest» 

In  her  aaoist  roabe  of  coUers  gay  $ 
And  she  cometh,  she  ever  staaes> 
For  the  space  of  forty  daies» 

And  more  or  Issse  raines  euery  day. 

But  the  good  S^,  when  once  tie  knew, 
This  raine  was  like  to  fiill  on  you, 

If  S**  could  weepe,  he  had  wept  as  much 
As  whe»  he  did  the  lady  leadc 
7hat  did  on  burning  iron  tread^ 

To  ladies  his  respect  is  such. 

He  gently  first  bids  Iris  goe 
Unto  the  Antipodes  below. 

But  sbee  for  that  more  sullan  graw. 
When  he  saw  that,  with  angrv  looks, 
From  her  her  rayneie  roabes  he  tooke. 

Which  heere  he  doth  present  to  you. 

It  is  fitt  it  should  with  you  remaine. 
For  you  kaow  better  how  to  raiiM. 

Yet  if  it  raine  still  a»  before, 
St  Swythen  praies  that  you  would  guesse. 
That  Iris  doth  more  roabes  pouesse, 

Attdtbatyoii  should  blame  him  no  more.'* 

The  account  of  the  last  pageant 
is  thus  narrated  :->— 

*'  March  30th,  IMX  I  make 
no  question  but  you  have  heard  of 
our  great  loss  before  this  come  to 
you  ;  and  no  doubt  but  you  shall 
hear  her  majesty's  sickness  and 
manner  of  death  diversely  related ; 
for  even  here  the  Papists  do  tell 
strange  stories,  as  utterly  void  of 
truth,  as  of  all  civil  honesty  and 
humanity.  I  had  good  means  to 
understand  hov  the  world  went, 
and  fmd  her  disease  to  be  nothing 
but  a  settled  and  unremovable 
melancholy,  insomuch  that  she 
could  not  be  won  or  persuaded, 
neither  by  councils,  divines,  phy- 
siciang,  nor  the  women  about  her, 
once  to  sup,  or  toneh  any  physic,- 
though  ten  or  twelve  physicians, 
tftat  were  continually  about  her, 


with  all  manner  of  asseverations 
of  perfect  and  easy  recovery,  if 
she  would  follow  their  advice;  so 
that  it  cannot  be  said  of  her,  as  it 
was  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  TW- 
ba  Medkorum  oectdii  Regem ;  for 
they  say,  she  died  only  for  lack  of 
physic. 

**  Here  was  some  whispermg 
that  her  brain  was  somewhat  dis- 
tempered ;  but  there  was  no  such 
matter;  only  she  held  an  obsti- 
nate silence  for  the  most  part,  bCr 
cause  she  had  a  persuasion,  that 
if  she  once  lay  down  she  should 
never  rise ;  could  not  be  got  to  go 
to  bed  in  a  whole  week,  till  three 
days  before  her  death;  so  that 
after  three  weeks  languishing,  she 
departed,  being  the  24th  of  this 
present,  being  on  Lady's  Eve,  be< 
tween  two  and  three  in  the  morn" 
ing,  as  she  was  bom  on  our  Lad/s 
Eve,  in  September.  And  as  one 
Lee  was  mayor  of  London  when 
she  came  to  the  crown;  so  is 
there  one  Lee  mayor  now  she 
left  it. 

"  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  bishop  of  London,  the 
almoner,  and  other  her  chaplains 
and  divines,  had  access  to  her  in 
her  sickness  divers  times,  when  she 
gave  good  testimony  of  her  faith 
by  word,  but  specially  towards 
her  ends  by  signs,  when  she  waf 
speechless,  and  would  not  suffer 
the  archbishop  to  depart  as  long 
as  she  had  sense;  but  held  him 
twice  or  thrice  when  he  was  going, 
and  could  no  longer  endure,  boSi 
by  reason  of  his  own  weaknest 
and  compassion  of  hers. 

"  She  made  no  will,  nor  gave 
any  thing  away;  so  that  they 
which  came  after  shall  find  awell- 


*  ^*  AHuding^to  an  ancient  prejudice,  still  entertained  by  the  common  people,  that  a 
rainy  9t  Swithins*s  day  (the  15th  of  July)  will  be  foHowed  by  forty  days  of  the  same 
vaather.    This  is  «  confirmation,  if  any  were  wsotiDg  of  the  date  of  th«  visit    R.  C." 
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furnished  jewell-house,  and  a  rich 
wardrobe  of  more  than  2000 
gowns,  with  all  things  else  an«- 
swerable. 

.  **  The  nobility  and  council 
came  from  Richmond  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  before  ten  o*clock  had 
proclaimed  king  James  at  White- 
hall, Temple  Bar^  and  so  forward 
in  Cheapside  and  other  places. 
The  council  went' on  Saturday  to 
Richmond ;  and  that  night  brought 
the  corpse  with  an  honourable  at- 
tendance to  Whitehall,  where  the 
household  remains.  The  body 
was  not  opened,  but  wrapt  up  in 
sear  cloths,  and  other  preserya- 
tives. 

"  April  12th.  The  queen's  fu- 
neral is  appointed  the  28th  of 
this  present,  with  as  much  so- 
lemnity as  hath  been  used  to  any 
former  prince,  and  that  by  the 
king's  own  direction.  It  shall  be 
kept  at  Westminster;  and  the 
lady  Arabellais  the  chief  mourner, 
accompanied  with  two  marquesses, 
sixteen  countesses,  and  thirty  ba- 
ronesses, with  all  their  train ;  be- 
sides the  greatest  part  of  the 
nobility,  all  the  council  and  officers 
of  the  household. 

«  Dec.  6th,  1608.  I  come 
now  from  reading  a  short  dis- 
course of  queen  Elizabeth's  life, 
written  m  Latin*  by  sir  Francis 
Bacon.f  If  you  have  not  seen 
or  heard  of  it,  it  is  worth  inquiry ; 
yet  methinks  he  does  languescere 
toward  the  end,  and  falls  from  his 
first  part;  neither  do  I  warrant 
that  this  Latin  will  abide  test  or 
touch." 

Though  we  have  only  gone  over 
about  one  third  of  the  volume  be- 


fore us,  our  selections  have  beeff 
so  copious  that  we  must  refer  all 
the  rest  to  the  original,  which  we 
again  recommend  ta  the  attention 
of  the  public,  as  rendered  valuable 
by  antiquarian  and  historid^ftKsts, 
and  pleasant  by  miscelltfneou» 
intelligence." 


4. — Lectures  on  ArcKtecturtj  com^ 
prising  the  History  of  ike  Arti 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  By  James  Eims^ 
Architect. 

These  lectures  were  delivered 
at  the  Surrey  and  Russell  Insti- 
tutions, London,  and  at  the  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Elmes,  writes  with  the  fond- 
ness and  zeal  of  a  man  in  earnest 
with  his  profession,  and,  with  a 
degree  of  ability  calculated  to 
excite  interest. 

The  various  styles  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  and  Greeks,  their 
faults,  dieir  beauties,  together 
with  Uie  Roman  schools,  and  the 
decline  and  revival  of  architecture^ 
are  all  accurately  detailed  and 
aptly  contrasted  and  illustrated. 
Speaking  of  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  £.,  in  his  7th  lecture, 
says, — 

"  From  tours  whidi  I  have  re- 
cently made  through  some  of  the 
most  intereslmg  parts  of  Ireland 
for  architectural  antiquities,  and 
from  considerable  investigation 
into  its  history,  I  conceive  that 
country  to  have  been  peopled 
originally  from  the  East;  the  an- 
cient architecture,  the  ancient  re- 
ligion, the  ancient  language  of 


•  '*  Harl.  MSS.  6353;  and  styled,  <  In  Memoriam  Eluabeths  Anglin  Regioflfc."* 
f  <<  Sir  Francis  Bacon  entertained  qneen  Elixabeth  at  Twickenham  Fvk*  when  he 

presented  her  with  a  Sonnet  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Essex.    Lyson's  EnTirons,  vol,  IL 

p.  565,  from  the  information  of  the  earl  of  Orford." 

Ireland, 
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Ireland,  and  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hindustan,  and  other 
Oriental  countries,  coinciding  in 
a  wonderful  manner." 

He  endeavours  to  confirm  this 
statement  by  a  comparison  of  the 
langaage  with  eastern  dialects, 
and  proceeds : 

*'  The  round  towers  of  Ireland, 
ef  which  I  have  a  list  of  nearly 
seventy  now  remaining,  are  among 
tiie  most  singular  and  disputed 
buildhigs  of  antiquity.  They  re- 
semble one  another  in  general 
appearance,  and  vary  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  from  thirteen  to  nine- 
teen or  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  pillars 
or  round  towers  of  the  East  can- 
not but  be  remarked.  These 
structures  have  opened  to  men  of 
leisure  and  erudition  a  spacious 
field  for  conjecture.  Giraldus 
Cambrensts  mentions  them  as 
early  as  1185;  John  Lynch  al- 
ludes to  them  in  1662,  and  says, 
the  Danes  who  entered  Ireland^ 
according  to  Giraldus,  in  838, 
are  reported  to  be  the  authors  of 
eur  orbicular  narrow  towers. 
They  were  called  clock  theack^  or 
the  house  of  the  bell.  Peter 
Walsh  wrote  of  them  in  1684, 
and  Dr.  Molyneux  in  1727.  Since 
these.  Dr.  Ledwich  and  Mr.  Grose 
are  the  most  satisfactory.  Some 
writers  think  that  they  were 
-watch-towers,  or  beacons,  to  ob- 
serve the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
and  others  that  they  were  merely 
belfries  to  warn  the  country  round 
of  danger,  or  to  call  the  people  to 
worship,  because  they  are  mostly 
found  near  their  ancient  churches. 
To  me  this  hypothesis  appears 
quite  unsatisfactory:  the  tower 
at  Kilkenny,  which  I  measured 
and  investigated  last  spring,  is, 


indeed,  evidently  older  than  the 
cathedra],  the  south  transept  of 
which  appears  to  have  been 
shortened  in  its  original  buOding 
OB  account  of  the  round  tower, 
which  is  within  a  very  few  feet  of 
it.  Other  antiquarian  writers  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dences of  anchorite  monks,  in 
imitation  of  eastern  pillars,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Allahabad.  Some 
few  imagine  them  to  have  been 
places  of  penance,  or  purgatorial 
pillars,  in  which  the  penitent  was 
elevated  according  to  his  crime, 
and  descended  as  his  offences 
were  expiated. 

•*  A  description  of  one  may 
serve  for  the  whole;  and  I  will 
take  that  at  Monasterboice,  three 
miles  from  Drogheda.  This  fine 
tower  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
high,  and  fifty-one  feet  in  circum- 
ference, beautifully  diminishing' 
like  the  shaft  of  an  antique  Doric 
column .  I ts  diameter  is  seventeen 
feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  which  are  built  of  a  blue> 
stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
three  feet  six  inches;  the  door* 
is  five  feet  six  inches  high,  twenty-^ 
two  inches  wide,  and  six  feet^ 
above  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.  The  ancient  church, 
which  is  close  to  it,  is  now  in 
ruins.  In  the  church-yard  are 
two  very  old  and  curious  crosses ; 
one,  about  eighteen  feet  high, 
covered  with  sculpture,  is  called 
St.  B6yne*s  cross,  and  is  esteemed 
the  most  ancient  religions  relic 
now  in  Ireland.  It  is  of  one  stone, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
from  Rome,  and  erected  by  order 
of  the  Pope.  Among  the  sculp« 
tures  on  it,  there  is  an  inscription 
in  Irish  characters,  in  which  is 
plainly  legible  the  name  of  Mure- 
dach,  who  was  for  some  time  king 
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of  Ireland,  and  died  in  534,  about 
a  hundred  years  before  the  arxiiral 
of  St  Patrick  in  that  kingdom. 

"  This,  however,  U  by  no 
laeans  the  loftiest  round  tower; 
that  of  Drumiakin,  in  the  county 
of  Louth,  being  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high,  and  that  of  Kil- 
dare,  or  ChiUedaire,  being  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  feet 
high,  and  only  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter.  The  latter  eztraordi* 
nary  building,  the  walls  of  which 
are  but  three  feet  six  inches  in 
thickness,  is  built  of  fine  white 
granite  to  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  the 
blue  stone  of  the  country;  the 
door  is  fourteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  Chilledaire  signifies  the 
Wiod  of'  oakif  and  was  a  large 
ancient  forest,  comprehending  the 
middle  put  of  the  present  county 
of  Kildare.  In  the  centre  of  this 
wood  was  a  large  plain  sacred  to 
draidical  worship,  and  now  caUed 
the  Cunragh  of  Kildare,  celebrated 
as  a  race-course. 

**  My  next  subject  will  be  those 
very  ancient  and  rude  structures 
in  both  kingdoms,  commonly  un- 
derstood to  be  druidical  remains ; 
and  furst,  though  briefly,  of  crom* 
lochs.  These  monuments  are 
called  by  the  Welch  crtom  lechew^ 
or  bowing^stones,  because  they 
bowed  before  them  in  their  cere- 
monials of  religiojus  worship.  Both 
the  northern  and  eastern  ancient 
superstitions  ascribed  divine  qua- 
lities to  monstrous  unhewn  stones, 
which  they  adored  as  gods.*  A 
circle  of  twelve,  with  one  in  the 
centre  representing  the  prime 
deity,  became  a  temple,  within 
which  they  performed  sacrifices 
and  other  rehgious  qeremonies, 


elected  and  inaugurated  tlieir 
kings,  and  held  their  courtg  of 
justice. 

^*  Cairns,  or  immense  conical 
heaps  of  stones  raised  as  a  rode 
raooument,  are  numerous  in  Ira- 
land,  and  one  can  travel  but  Iktle 
in  the  interior  without  frequently 
meeting  them. 

^^  Dr.  Macpherson  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Cairns  in  the  Scot- 
tish isles  were  reared  by  the  Nor- 
wegians or  Old  Britons  of  Cale- 
donia: adding,  that  there  are 
Cairns  in  Aberdeen  and  Invemeas^ 
and  in  Caernarvonshire,  where  the 
northerns  never  penetrated. 

^<  Near  the  town  of  Naas,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  I  saw,  iaat 
spring,  among  some  ancient  niina 
of  a  round  tower  and  other  relics^ 
several  undep*ground  caves  be- 
neath the  circles,  such  as  are  al- 
luded to  in  Ossian.  ^  Go,  Per- 
Chios/  says  the  poet,  in  his  Fin- 
gal,t  <  go  to  Allaa,  the  grey-haired 
son  of  the  rock ;  his  dwelling  is 
in  the  circle  of  stones.'  This 
AUad  was  a  druid,  and  is  called 
the  son  of  the  rock,  evidently  from 
his  dwelling  in  a  cave ;  and  the 
circle  of  stones  is  the  pale  of  a 
druidical  temple.  The  nero  then 
visits  the  druid,  and  AUad  gives 
him  his  answer;  the  hero's  reply 
to  tlie  priest  proves  the  druid'a 
dwelling-place  to  be  in  thh  cave* 
«  AUad/  said  the  chief  of  Ciomla» 
'  peace  to  thy  dreams  in  thy  cave/ 
The  holiness  of  caves  was  as  firmly 
believed  in  as  that  of  groves,  and 
therein  the  druids  performed  di-i 
vine  ofiices,  and  taught  theif 
disciples. 

<<  The  architectural  antiquities 
of  Ireland  present  a  fine  unex- 
plored field,  to  which  I  trust  t 


•  Orose,  vol,  i,  p.  6, 


t  Book  r,  p.  43. 
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Btfty  have  leisure  to  turn  more  of 
my  attention.  There  are  ruins  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  abbeys 
of  splendid  architectare.  Those 
of  Jer{K)int  and  of  the  Black 
Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny^ 
are  finer  than  any  I  ever  witnessed 
in  England,  not  even  excepting 
the  far-famed  Netley-Abbey,  in 
Hampshire.  Then  there  are  their 
mounts,  their  cairns,  and  their  . 
caves;  their  round  towers,  their 
ancient  cathedrals,  and  the  mo« 
dem  Baalhack,  the  deserted  city 
of  Kiilmalloch,  m  the  county  of 
limerick ;  likewise  the  remains  of 
the  seven  churches  at  Glendaloch, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  the 
bed  of  St.  Keiven,  immortalized 
by  the  muse  of  the  Irish  melodist; 
together  with  their  cromlechs, 
which  rival  any  in  England.  *  * 

"  A  very  singular  i^ecimen  of 
ancient  Irish  architecture,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous fabrics  in  these  kingdoitis, 
must  be  noticed, — the  stone-roofed 
chapel  of  the  ancient  king  Cormac, 
at  Cashel^  who  was,  after  the  pa- 
triarchal mode,  both  king  and  bi-> 
shop,  and  flourished  about  the 
year  908.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  about  the  year  1134, 
and  dedicated  to  that  celebrated 
royal  priest;  and  yet  Ware,  in  his 
Antiquities  says,  that  when  Rode- 
rick O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught, 
in  the  year  1161,  built  a  stone 
castle  at  Tuam,  it  was  considered 
such  an  extraordinary  work  that 
the  natives  called  it  the  Wonder-' 
fid  Castle,  The  aforesaid  chapel 
of  St.  Cormac,  at  Cashel,  is  a 
regular  ecclesiastical  edifice,  di- 
vided into  a  nave  and  choir,  the 
latter  narrowing  in  breadth,  and 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a  wide 
arch.  Under  the  altar  tradition 
reports  the  remains  of  St.  Cormac 


to  be  deposited.  There  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  this 
chapel  and  the  church  of  St.  Pes- 
ter, at  Oxford,  with  Grimbauld's 
orypt  beneath  it." 

Mr.  E.  gives  his  opinion  of  se^ 
veral  English  modem  buildings. 

*^  Roman  or  Italian  architecture 
was  brought  into  England  undet 
Inigo  Jones,  who  was  born  in 
1572,  and  whose  distinguished 
works  at  Greenwich,  Whitehall^ 
and  Covent  Garden,  will  ever 
secure  him  a  place  among  names 
of  the  highest  reputation. 

"  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  an 
eminent  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher^  as  well  as  architect, 
executed  many  of  the  finest  build* 
ings  in  London  and  other  parts  of 
England,  in  the  modern  style. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  inferior  to 
none  but  St.  Peter's  in  point  of 
magnitude,  and  undoubtedly  su<4 
perior  even  to  that  both  in  skilful 
construction  and  design,  will  per^^ 
petuate  his  name  to  the  latest 
posterity.  The  exterior  cupola  of 
St.  Paul's  is  constructed  of  oak 
timber,  and  is  sustained  by  a  cone 
of  eighteen-inch  brick-work,  which 
has  a  course  of  stone,  the  whole 
thickness,  every  five  feet ;  and  the 
intermediate  parts  are  two  bricks 
in  length  and  in  thickness.  This 
cupola  was  turned  upon  a  centre^ 
which  supported  itself  without 
any  standard  from  below.  From 
the  inclined  position  of  its  sup- 
porting walls,  it  has  little  or  no 
transverse  pressure;  yet,  for 
greater  security,  it  is  hooped  with 
iron  at  the  bottom. 

'^  Of  the  great  English  masters 
who  flourished  about  this  period, 
Jones  was  grand  but  unequal,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  celebrated 
work,  the  chapel  at  Whitehall, 
the  conception  of  which,  as  a  part, 

and 
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and  but  a  small  part,  of  an  im- 
mense palace,  is  certainly  noble ; 
its  primary  divisions  few  and 
simple,  its  openings  large  and 
handsome,  but  it  is  unequal  in 
composition  and  in  style.  The 
play  of  light  and  shade  produced 
by  the  breaks  over  each  column 
is  in  a  minute  taste,  the  very  op- 
posite to  grand.  The  Ionic  spe- 
cimen is  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  impure  he  could  have  chosen ; 
the  modillions  do  not  belong  to 
the  order,  and  approach  too  nearly 
to  those  of  the  Corinthian.  If 
one  order  upon  anotlter  be  ad- 
jniasible,  at  all  events  the  Corin- 
thian should  not  have  been  ex- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  Composite. 

"  Wren  was  more  equal  and 
consistent  than  Jones;  was  pos- 
sessed of  more  mathematical  and 
general  knowledge;  was  a  man 
of  a  more  expanded  mind;  but 
less  of  an  architect  by  education, 
and  had,  generally  speaking,  less 
taste.  Perhaps  nothmg  of  Wren's 
is  equal  in  taste  to  Jones's  water- 
gate  at  York-buildings,  and  no- 
thing of  Jone^s  equals  in  scientific 
construction  any  thing  of  Wren's. 
Jones's  Gothic,  as  shewn  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Hall  and  Chapel,  is 
decidedly  bad;  Wren's  in  St. 
Mary  Aldermary,  Bow-lane,  is 
l>old,  if  not  quite  pure ;  in  the 
tower  and  pinnacles  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Comhill,  still  better;  and 
ip  the  spire  of  S.t.  Dupstan's  in 


the  East,  nnexceptioDabW  fine; 
perhaps  this  is  the  finest  thing  of 
Its  kind  in  Europe.  SL  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  has,  I  think,  been  ex- 
tolled beyond  its  merits ;  although 
novel  in  principle,  it  is  i^ul^  both 
in  -construction  and  taste.  His 
spire  of  Bow  would  alone  immor- 
talize any  man ;  so  beautiful  is  it 
in  form,*  so  novel  in  design,  and 
so  dextrous  in  construction. 

**  The  works  of  Vanbrugh  are 
solid  and  judicious ;  but  he  neg- 
lected the  lighter  graces  of  his 
art,  and  is,  with  all  his  pictu- 
resque beauties,  cumbrous  and 
inelegant  in  detail.  Swiftfs  epi- 
gram  on  this  artist  is  pretty  ge- 
nerally known : — 

<  lie  heavy  on  him,  eftrth !  for  be 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  oq  thee.' 

Yet  Castle  Howard  and  Blenhenn 
will  keep  alive  the  name  and 
memory  of  Vanbrugh  among  those 
of  our  greatest  architects. 

^'  Wyatt,  who  belongs  more  to 
our  own  times,  and  will  be  spoken 
of  in  my  concluding  lecture,  was 
richer  and  more  learned  in  his 
art  than  either  Jones,  Wren,  or 
Vanbrugh.  Equally  inventive, 
and  with  as  fine  a  taste  as  Jones; 
less  scientific  perhaps  than  Wien, 
but  more  admirable  in  his  details 
than  any  preceding  English  archi- 
tect; he  is  at  th«  koui  of  «v 
best  school,  from  which  haa 
emanated  all  the  finest  works  of 
the  present  day.       *      ♦      • 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS  AND  FACTS  IN  ART. 
SCIENCE,  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


PAINTINGS  in  Fresco.— 
M.  Stefano  Barezzi,  of  Mi- 
lan,  has  discovered  a  process  for 
transposing  paintings  in  Fresco 
from  one  wall  to  another  without 
injuring  them.  He  covers  the 
picture  with  a  prepared  canvas, 
which  detaches  the  whole  of  the 
painting  from  the  wall.  The  can- 
vas is  then  applied  to  another 
wall,  to  which  the  picture  at- 
taches without  the  least  trait 
being  lost.  M.  Barezzi  is  now 
engaged  in  removing  a  large  pic- 
ture of  Marco  d'Oggione,  in  the 
Church  della  Pace,  at  Rome,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  by  his  process  he 
will  be  able  to  rescue  from  the 
ravages  of  time  the  beautiful  re* 
mains  of  the  Ccena  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci, 

Horizontal  rfirec^ion.— A  journal 
of  Rome  announces  that  an  inha- 
bitant of  Bologna,  called  Min- 
gorelli,  has  discovered  the  hori- 
zontal direction  of  aerostatics, 
which  for  so  many  years  has  been 
the  subject  of  physical  and  me- 
chanical research,  and  for  the  dis- 
cu^my  of  which  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  London  hm  proposed  a 
prize  of  20,0001.  sterling. 

Hydraulic  toeighing  fnachine, — 
M.  Henry,  an  engineer  of  the 
French  royal  corps  of  roads  and 
bridges,  has  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  plan  for  a 
new  hydraulic  machine,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  weigh  loaded 
boats  in  the  same  manner  as  car- 
Tiages  are  weighed,  by  means  of 
loaded  scales.    The  machine,  it 


is  said,  will  operate  under  water, 
without  preventing  the  boats  from 
continuing  to  float.  This  new 
invention  may  be  usefully  ap- 
plied to  the  collection  of  customs 
on  navigable  canals* 

Gas  lamp, — A  patent  has  been 
granted  for  the  invention  of  a  port- 
able gas  lamp.  This  invention 
consists  in  condensing  the  inflam- 
mable vapour,  by  forcing  it  into  a 
strong  vessel  by  means  of  a  pump, 
which  vessel  forms  the  body  or  re- 
servoir of  the  lamp;  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  light  the  lamp,  the  gas 
is  permitted  to  issue  out  by  a 
gentle  stream,  which  is  effected 
by  the  peculiai;  constitution  of 
the  valve. 

Musical  kaleidoscope, — A  very 
curious  invention  has  been  made 
in  the  art  of  musical  composition. 
Cards  are  prepared,  on  each  of 
which  a  bar  of  an  air  is  arranged 
according  to  a  certain  rhyuim 
and  key.  Four  packs  of  these 
cards,  marked  ABC  and  D,  are 
mingled  together;  and  as  the 
cards  are  drawn  and  arranged  be- 
fore a  performer  in  the  order  of 
that  series,  it  will  be  found  an 
original  air  is  obtained.  The 
cai^s  hil&erto  made  are  as  walt- 
zes, and  succeed  perfectly.  The 
invention  may  be  called  musical 
permutation.  It  has  received, 
however,  improperly,  the  name  of 
the  musical  kaleidQSCope. 

Curious  facts  in  natural  history, — 

It  has  been  generally  considered, 

on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pennant, 

that   toads  live  on  insects  and 

wormSf 
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wcMrmS)  bat  it  appears  from  nom 
doubted  authority;  that  they  also 
destroy  mice.  A  gentlemao,  re** 
siding  at  Keswick,  has  published 
a  letter  is  the  Sporting  Magazinej 
m  which  he  says,  that  one  even- 
ing in  the  latter  end  of  July  last, 
he  observed  a  rustling  in  the 
strawberry  bed  in  his  garden, 
and  found  that  a  toad  had  just 
seized  a  field-mouse,  which  had 
got  on  the  toad*s  back,  scratch. 
iing  and  biting  to  get  released,  but 
in  vain.  The  toad  kept  his  hold, 
and,  as  the  strength  of  the  raouse 
foiled,  he  gradasdly  drew  the  un- 
fortunate little  animal  into  his 
mouth,  and  gorged  him. — ^Another 
correspondent  in  the  same  maga- 
zine, relates  a  wonderful  instance 
of  the  voracity  of  stoats :  Some 
workmen  on  removing  a  pile  of 
faggots,  near  a  coppice,  where  it 
had  lain  about  five  monthly,  found 
sixty-three  rabbit  skins,  and  twen- 
ty-five hare-skins,  all  perfectly 
whole,  b,esides  fragments  of  skins ; 
OB  removing  a  few  more  bundles, 
they  found  six  stoats,  four  of 
which  they  killed,  the  other  two 
escaped.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  stoats  merely  seek  the  blood 
of  .these  animals,  but  this  fact 
proves  that  the  opinion  is  erro- 
neous. 

Natural  phenomenon.-^lt  is  sta- 
ted, m  accounts  from  Giessen,  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  that  on  the  3d 
of  May,  there  fell  in  different  parts 
of  that  city,  a  rain  of  the  colour 
of  blood.  Professos  Zimmerman, 
analized  it,  and  says,  that  its  com- 
ponent parts  were  oxyd  of  iron, 
an  earthy  acid  (d'  acide  de  terre,) 
and  carbon.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  much  alarmed  by  the 
shower. , 

Geographtf.-^lt  is  at  length 
ascertained  that  the  river  Niger 


enipUes  itself  into  the  Atlantie 
ocean,  a  few  degrees  to  the  nordi- 
ward  of  the  equate.  This  im- 
portant fact  is  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Dapuis  from  Alrica. 
This  gentleman  ^was  appointed 
consul  from  this  country  at  Ashan- 
tee  (where  Mr.  Bowdick  resided 
for  some  time.)  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  Arabic  and  Moorish  lan- 
guages, and  got  his  intelligenco 
by  conversing  with  dtfiere&t  tra- 
ders, with  whom  he  fell  io^  at 
Ashantee.  He  thought  it  so  im* 
portant  as  to  warrant  hit  voyage 
home  to  communicate, to  govern- 
ment what  he  had  learnt.  We 
say  that  Mr.  D.  has  cor^rmed  tbiA 
fact ;  for  it  so  happens^  that  he 
has  been  anticipated  in  the  dis- 
covery by  the  geographical  acu- 
men of  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow, 
who  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion by  a  most  persevering  and 
diligent  investigation  of  the  worka 
of  travellers  and  geographers, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  examine 
ing  African  captives ;  and  had  ac^ 
tually  constructed  and  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  government  a 
few  months  ago,  a  map  of  Africa, 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  Niger 
as  emptying  iuelf  into  the  Atlan<» 
tic  in  about  four  degrees  north 
latitude,  after  tracing  out  its  en- 
tire course  from  the  interior. 

Astronomy. — Baron  Lindeneaa 
has  recently  published  some  ob- 
servations respecting  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  solar  mass.  It  will  be 
found,  he  says,  that  the  sun  may 
have  been  imperceptibly  subject 
to  successive  diminution  since  the 
science  of  astronomy  has  been  cul- 
tivated. Baron  lindeneau  sap» 
poses  the  sun*B  diameter  to  be 
800,000  miles  —  4,204«000»000 
feet,  or  nearly  2,000  sec<Mids« 
We  have  not^  he  observes,  hitherto 
possessed 
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possessed  any  instrument  for 
measuring  the  diameter  of  heaven- 
ly bodies  to  a  second.  The  sun 
may  therefore  diminish  12,000  of 
its  diameter,  or  2,102,000  feet, 
without  the  possibility  of  being 
perceived.  Supposing  the  8U4  to 
diminish  daily  2  feet,  it  would  re- 

Juire  three  thousand  years  to  ren- 
er  the  diminution  of  a  second  of 
its  diameter  visible. 

Natural  curiosity, — Professor 
Chavannes  has  presented  to  the 
Society  of  Natural  History,  Lau* 
sanne,  the  reraArkable  petrifac* 
tion  which  was  discovered  in  Mon-. 
repos,  near  Lausanne,  in  cutting 
through  an  eminence  composed 
of  sand-stone,  when  a  loose  frag- 
ment of  rock  split  open,  which 
contained  a- fan-shaped  leaf  in  a 
fossil  state  in  good  preservation, 
of  the  low  palm  (chsemerops  hu- 
milis)  without  thorns,  which  is 
known  to  grow  in  the  south  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  This  curiosity 
has  been  deposited  in  the  society's 
museum. 

Fattening  oxen. — ^The  practice  of 
fattening  oxen  with  raw^  potatoes, 
has,  of  late,  been  attended  with 
great  success  in  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Norfolk.  They  gradually 
become  fond  of  them,  and  thrive 
rapidly.  The  cattle  should  be  in 
a  thriving  condition  when  put  on 
potatoes,  as,  if  lean,  they  will 
yield  a  poor  profit.  No  water 
should  be  given,  when  the  ani- 
mals are  fed  entirely  on  potatoes. 
The  potatoes  need  not  be  cut, 
and  it  is  unnecessar3r  to  wash 
them.  One  acre  of  fair  potatoes 
will  fatten  two  beasts.  It  is  not 
recommended  to  give  potatoes  to 
milch  cows;  mangel-wurzel  will 
suit  them  better,  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  milk,  th^  quality 
^i  which  wUl  nQt  be  injured. 


Galvanic  magnetism,^ An  im* 
portant  result  of  electro  magnetic 
experiments  has  recently  been  ob* 
tained  bv  professor  Oersted.  He 
states,  that  a  plate  of  zinc  (about 
three  inches  high,  and  four  inches 
broad,)  placed  in,  and  by  an  arch 
of  small  wire,  connected  with  a 
trough  nearly  fitting  it,  made  of 
thin  copper,  and  containing  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric 
acid,  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  and 
sixty  parts  of  water,  forms  an  ap^ 
paratus,  which,  being  suspended 
by  a  very  small  wire,  only  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  its  weight, 
will,  if  a  powerful  magnet  be  pre- 
sented to  it,  exhibit  magnetic 
polarity — turning  its  correspond- 
ing pole  to  the  pole  of  the  mag- 
net. The  suspending  wire  is  at- 
tached to  the  apparatus  by  a 
thread,  rising  from  one  side  of 
the  trough  to  the  wire,  and  de- 
scending to  the  other  side  of  tlie 
trough ;  and  the  plate  of  zinc  is 
kept  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  copper  case,  by  a  piece  of 
cork  interposed  on  each  side  of 
the  plate. 

Double  refraction.  —  M.  Soret- 
has,  in  the  Journal  Physique  (see 
p.  363,)  given  two  simple  methods 
to  ascertain  the  double  refraction 
of  mineral  substances.  The  ajp- 
paratu&  for  the  first  method  is 
simply  two  plates  of  tourmaline, 
cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  and  placed  crossways,  so 
as  to  absorb  all  the  light.  The 
substance  to  be  examined  is 
to  be  placed  between  these  plates : 
if  it  be  double  refractory,  the 
light  re-appears  through  the  tour- 
malines; if  not,  it  all  remiuns 
dark.  The  second  method  con- 
sists in  placing  the  mineral  to  be 
examined  over  a  hole  in  a  card^ 
and  examining  the  light  trans- 
mitted 
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mitted  through  it  by  an  achro- 
matic prism  of  Iceland  spar.  If 
the  two  images  produced  are 
cok)ured  differently,  it  indicates 
double  refraction. 

Remedj/  for  mildac  in  wheat. — 
Dr.  Cartwright,  to  whom  the 
agriculturists  of  this  kingdom  lie 
ander  great  obligations  for  nume. 
rous  improvements,  has  discover- 
ed that  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  sprinkled  on  corn  infected 
■with  mildew,  commonly  removes 
the  disease.  In  the  year  1818, 
Le  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
experiments,  to  ascertain  the  mi- 
nimum of  salt  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  destroy  vegetation  in 
certain  weeds,  as  coltsfoot,  bind* 
weed,  the  common  thistle,  &c. 
The  salt,  it  was  found,  had  very 
little  effect  on  weeds,  or  other 
vegetation,  when  they  had  arri- 
ved at  that  stage  in  which  they 
ceased  to  be  succulent,  and  are 
becoming  fibrous.  But  as  soon 
as  the  rain  washed  the  salt  down 
to  their  roots,  if  in  sufiBcient 
quantity,  they  languished  and 
died.  Happening  to  have  some 
wheat  at  the  time  that  was  mil- 
dewed, the  doctor  tried  the  ex- 
periment upon  it;  and  the  result 
was  ^uch  as  was  anticipated, 
without  any  injury  to  the  com  j 
salt  having  no  injurious  effect  on 
fibrous  matter,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal.  The  expence  in  this 
case  ceases  to  be  any  object,  for 
six  or  eight  bushels  will  serve  an 
acre,  which,  at  the  price  of  salt 
applied  to  agriculture,  will  be 
under  twenty  shillings  ;  and  this 
will  be  more  than  repaid  by 
the  improvement  of  the  manure, 
arising  from  the  salted  straw. 
Two  men,  one  to  spread,  and  the 
other  to  supply  him  with  the  salt 
water,  will  get  over  four -acres  in 


a  day;  the  operation  of  the  re« 
medy  is  very  quick :  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours,  even  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  disease  are  hardly 
discernible.  Its  efficacy  has  been 
completely  verified  by  more  re- 
cent experiments. 

Mode  of  destroying  insects  on 
fruit  trees, — It  has  long  been  be- 
lieved, that  leaves  of  the  elder 
tree,  put  into  the  subterraneous 
paths  of  moles,  drive  them  away ; 
but  it  is  not  generally  known, 
that  if  fruit  trees,  flowering  shrubs, 
corn,  or  vegetables,  be  wiped  with 
the  green  leaves  of  elder  branches, 
insects  will  not  attach  to  them. 
An  infusion  of  elder  leaves  in 
water  is  good  for  sprinkling  over 
rosebuds,  and  flowers  subject  to 
blights,  and  the  devastations  of 
caterpillars. 

Pretention  of  gumming  in  fruit 
trees. —  Horse  dung,  clay,  sand, 
and  pitch  tar,  form  a  composi- 
ticm,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
trunk  and  stems  ot  fruit  trees, 
after  they  are  properly  cleansed, 
prevents  that  spontaneous  exu- 
dation called  gumming,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  the  growth  of 
trees. 

Liquor  from  mountain  ask-berries. 
— In  North  Wales,  a  liauor,  called 
diod  griafel,  is  brewed  from  the 
berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  by 
merely  crushing,  and  adding 
water  to  them.  After  standing 
for  a  fortnight  it  is  fit  for  usej 
its  flavour  somewhat  resembling 
perry. 

A  substitute  for  potatoes. — 
Europe  owes  infinite  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  first  introduced  fromAmertca, 
the  potatoe.  We  are  assured, 
that  there  grows  in  Santa  Fe  de 
Bagota,  a  root,  called  arakaiscka^ 
even  mox^  nourishing,  and  as 
prolific 
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t>ro1ific  as  the  potatoe ;  resembling 
the  Spanish  chesnut  in  taste  and 
firmness.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cordilleros,  a  climate  as  temper- 
ate as  that  of  Europe,  and  might 
be  cultivated  here  with  the  same 
facility  as  the  potatoe.  It  would 
be  a  most  desirable  thing  to,  pro- 
cure the  plant,  as  well  as  some  of , 
the  seed;  and  we  earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  the  Admiralty,  to 
instruct  the  officers  of  ships  on 
the  'South  American  station,  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  it; 
and  to  bring  a  few  of  the  roots 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment. 

Immense  block  of  amethyst m—k. 
most  singular  curiosity  has  been 
brought  to  the  presidency  of  Cal- 
cutta, by  a  Portuguese  vessel 
lately  arrived  from  Brazil.  In- 
credible as  it  may  appear  to  those 
who  bave  not  studie(i  the  wonder- 
ful combinations  of  nature,  it 
seems  to  be  a  mass  of  amethysts, 
of  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
four  feet  in  circumference,  by 
something  less  than  one  foot  in 
height,  and  weighing  ninety-^ight 
pounds.  It  is  in  its  rough  state, 
and  is  described  rather  as  an 
assemblage  of  more  than  fifty  irre- 
gular columns,  high,  smooth, 
transparent,  purple,  and  white, 
shooting  up  like  a  crystallization 
from  one  common  bed  or  source, 
than  as  a  regularly  formed  and 
perfect  stone.  It  was  sent  from 
the  Brazils  as  a  real  amethyst, 
and  such  also  has  it  been  de- 
clared by  judges  of  the  subject, 
who  have  examined  it  since  its 
arrival  in  Calcutta. 

Newly  invented  boat, — A  boat, 
manned  by  four  men,  lately  pro- 
ceeded from  the  harbour  of  North 
Berwick  to  Canty  Bay,  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  ^and,  after  refresh- 


ing the  crew,  proceeded  round  the 
Bass  Rock,  and  returned  about  a 
quarter  past  nine,  having  per- 
formed their  voyage  in  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  gross 
time,  being  upwards  of  six  miles, 
the  whole  performed  without  either 
sails,  oars,  or  any  steam  appara-  \ 
tus.  The  invention  is  entirely 
that  of  a  respectable  millwright 
there,  who  expects  a  patent  before 
he  publishes  the  means  of  im- 
pulsion. 

Mode  of  sweeping  streets^  Sfc,  by 
machinery. — Mr.  Tucker,  a  gentle- 
man who  lately  left  Limerick  for 
New  York,  has  obtained  a  patent 
there,  for  sweeping  streets  by 
machinery.  He  is  to  perform  the 
work  of  forty  men,  by  two  horses, 
to  draw  the  machine  up  one  side 
of  the  streets,  and  down  at  the 
other,  which  is  not  only  to  sweep 
but  to  collect  the  dirt  in  heaps, 
ready  to  carry  away. 

Remedy  for  a  disease  brought  on 
by  drinking  cold  water, — A  man  in 
Oliver-street,  New  York,  after  im- 
prudently drinking  cold  water 
during  the  great  heats,  was  seized 
with  very  alarming  symptoms, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by 
Dr.  John  De  Alton  White,  who 
dissolved  half  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phor in  a  gill  of  brandy ;  of  this 
one-third  was  given  at  intervals 
of  three  minutes,  which  soon  gave 
the  patient  relief. 

Hydrophobia, — Dr.  Lyman  Spal- 
ding, one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  New  York,  announ- 
ces, in  a  small  pamphlet,  that  for 
above  these  fifty  years,  the  ScuteU 
laria  lateriflora,  L.  has  proved  to 
be  an  infallible  means  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  the  hydro- 
phobia, after  the  bite  of  mad 
animals.  It  is  better  applied 
as  a  dry  powder  than  fresh. 
According 
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According  to  the  testimonies  of 
several  American  physicians,  this 
plant,  not  yet  received  as  a  remedy 
m  any  European  Meteria  Medica, 
afforded  a  perfect  relief  in  above> 
1000  cases,  as  well  in  the  human  . 
Species,  as  the  brute  creation, 
(dogs,  swine,  and  oxen.)  The 
discov^er  of  the  remedy  is  not 
known:  Doctors  Derveer  (father 
and  son)  first  brought  it  into  ge- 
neral use. 

Grand  map, — On  the  summit  of 
'  the  mountain  of  M^illa-Horgue, 
in  the  department  of  the  Meuse, 
there  is  at  present,  an  establish- 
ment of  geographic  engineers, 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  grand 
map  of  France.  At  night,  ^res 
are  kindled  which  correspond 
with  other  points^  and  serve  for 
the  trigonometrical  arrangement. 

Jnstrwmentfor  making  perspective 
drawings,  —  M.  Jeturacher  -de  Au- 
rach,  major-general  m  the  Aus- 
trian service,  has  invented  a  very 
ingenious  instrument,  which  he 
calls  a  querographer,  by  meaps 
of  which  a  person  is  able  to  draw 
in  perspective  with  the  greatest 
acturcicy,  and  employ  the  various 
tints  according  to  the  rules  of 
xhiarO'Bcuro,  In  the  jfirst  part  of 
a  work  which  he  has  published 
on  the  subject,  he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument,  which  is  of 
very  simple  construction.  In  the 
second  he  shews  its  use,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  applied  to  every  kind  of 
perspective. 

Method  to  restore  the  xvMte  in 
paintings, — M.  Thenared  has  ap- 
plied his  oxygenated  water,  with 


great  effect,  for  this  purpose.  The 
whites  are  often  rendered  brown, 
or  even  black,  where  paintings 
are  acted  on  by  sulphurous  va- 
pours, especially  by  sulphurized 
hydrogen,  which  is  very  aoundant 
in  some  situations.  Recollecting 
that  the  oxygenated  water  con- 
verted black  sulphurate  of  lead 
into  a  white  sulphurate,  he  fur- 
nished an  artist  who  wished  to 
restore  a  design  of  Raphaefs  with 
some  of  it  By  applying  it  with 
a  pencil,  the  spots  were  instantly 
removed. 

Effect  of  hot  waster  in  reviving 
^flowers, — If  flowers,  which  have 
been  twenty-four  hours  out  of 
water,  and  are  decayed,  are 
plunged  into  hot  water,  as  the 
water  gradually  cools  they  become 
quite  fresh  again.  This  ftct, 
which  many  denied  until  tiiey 
tried  it,  has  long  been  famiKar  to 
those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
hot  springs;  and  who  have  re- 
marked, that  decayed  flowers 
plunged  into  the  waters  of  the 
springs,  become  again  fresh  and 
beautiful. 

New  printing  press, — Mr  Hell. 
farth,  a  printer  at  Erfurt,  has  in- 
vented a  press  to  print  eight 
sheets  at  a  time.  This  machine, 
which  may  be  made  of  any  sise, 
supplies  7,000  copies  of  each 
sheet  in  twelve  hours,  making 
56,000  sheets  printed  on  both 
sides.  The  machine  is  put  in 
motion  by  one  horse ;  and  three 
men  are  sufficient  to  supply  it 
with  sheets,  and  take  them  away. 
Each  sheet  perfects  itself. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  V. 
PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 


UNDER  this  head  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  two 
interesting  papers  from  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette ;  the  one  containiDg 
a  view  of  the  newspaper  press  in 
thiseountry;  the  other  a  sketch 
of  the  Russian  journals. 

An  accovnt  of  all  the  wedcly 
Bewspapers  publkhed  in  London 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and 
also  of  those  Sunday  prints  of 
which  there  is  a  Monday  edition, 
laid  before  parliament  some  weeks 
Bgp^  has  suggested  to  as  the  idea, 
that  a  general  view  of  the  newspaper 
fess^  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time,  might  not  be  an  nnaceept- 
able  paper  to  lay  before  our  rea- 
ders. In  many  «ases  it  is  impos- 
cible  to  do  more  than  approximate 
laets^  bttt^  Iroraonr  inquiries  into 
the  Bubjeet,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
that  the  result  of  our  investigation 
will  be  found  to  coincide,  very 
nearly,  with  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  When  this  is  looked  at, 
the  prodigious  extent  of  this  spe- 
cies of  periodical  circulation,  and 
Its  consequently  prodigious  effects 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  will 
strike  every  thinking  person  with 
wonder;  fioA  the  influence  upon 
oianners,  as  well  as  the  political 
end  moral  inftuenee  of  tiiese  slight 


but  ever  acting  engines,  will  merit» 
perhaps  obtain,  a  graver  consider^ 
ation  than  has  ever  yet  been  given 
to  them  in  a  comprehensive  form« 
We  shall  begin  with  the  Par- 
liamentary Return.  Even  in  its 
limited  scale,  this  document  coa* 
tains  the  naities  of  forty-two  jour. 
nals;  of  these,  however^  several 
had  perished  between  1817  and 
1820,  the  years  embraced  in  the 
record:  the  remaining  number 
consequently  stands  at  thirty-two  ; 
but,  several  have  originated  in  the 
year  1821,  not  comprised  in  this 
list,  which  would  cany  the  number 
to  within  four  or  five  of  the  first 
total.  Of  these,  twenty-two  have 
taken  from  the  stamp  office  withia 
the  year,  above  three  millions  and 
a  quarter  of  stamps,  the  lowest 
number  being  SiS^  the  highest 
992,500.  The  other  journals  enu- 
merated, probably  purchase  their 
fttamps  ^om  their  stationers,  and 
therefore  the  stamp  office  could 
furnish  no  clue  to  their  demand. 
The  number  of  advertisemenis 
on  which  duties  were  paid  by 
these  journals  in  1820  is,  in  round 
numbers,  about  £23fi50;  and 
the  total  amount  of  the  tax  thej 
pay  to  the  treasury^  about 
£46,000.* 

U 


•  Thete  oskvUtiooi  are  made  on  the  het  «f  the  slieet  had  before  the  hoaie  of  Com- 
iBoae,  bat  it  must  be  obsexred,  that  it  ii  extremely  incorrect,  aod  such  as  on^ht  not  ta 
hare  come  from  pereons  entrusted  with  public  account*.  One  newspafer,  **  The  News,*' 
liat,  by  advertisement,  pointed  out  the  inaccuracy  attached  to  its  sale,  which  wm  ra» 
tnrned  at  only  about  one  aaarter  of  its  actual  number ;  and  others  of  its  contemporaries 
tiare  also  rechumed,  though  to  a  lees  extent.  The  IMerary  Gazette  diouUl  also  compUia 
of  t}ie  i^'ant  of  accuracy,    it  is  thus  stated: 

A^.  ofStamnu 

1817 ©,«» 

1818 31,7(J0 

1819 49,100 

1«20 -     41,17tt 
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It  is  not  within  our  limits  to 
name  all  the  journals  to  which  the 
forep^oing  epitome  applies ;  suffice 
it  to  mention  those  of  the  largest 
sale : — Bell's  Weekly  Dispatch, 
the  Englishman  (the  highest  Sun- 
day), the  Examiner,  the  Guardian, 
and  the  Literary  and  London 
Literary  Gazette  (the  highest  Sa- 
turday), are  at  between  yearly 
130,000  and  200,000;  the  County 
Herald  above  200,000;  Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger,  and  the  News, 
above  500,000;  and  the  Ob- 
server, above  900,000.  The  three 
latter,  as  well  as  the  Examiner, 
publish  on  two  days,  the  Sunday 
and  Monday  (which  makes  the 
distinction  in  the  Englishman  and 
Literary  Gazette  above  paren- 
thetically noticed),  as  do  many 
others  of  what  are  called  Sunday 
newspapers. 

It  is  observable,  from  the  return, 
that  in  several  instances,  there  has 
been  considerable  fluctuation  in 
the  sale  of  certain  journals.  The 
best  established  do  not  vary  much ; 
others  exhibit  a  certain  and  rapid 
decline :  one,  the  Observer,  nearly 
doubled  in  1820.  The  most  vio- 
lent of  the  opposition  press,  stand 
higher  in  1819  than  in  1820;  and 
in  general,  it  appears,  that  the 
papers  less  decidedly  of  a  party 
character,  have  increased ;  while 
those,  of  a  contrary  cast,  have  di- 
minished. We  do  not,  however, 
pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
these ;  but  the  Champion,  which, 
in  1817,  consumed  of  stamps, 
64,100,  in  1820,  takes  only  36,934. 
Cobbett's     Register     disappears 


from  the  list ;  Duckctt's  Dispatch 
drops  from  a  duty  of  3001.  to 
21.  5s.  Od.;  the  Englishman  de- 
creases from  199,525  to  173,800; 
the  Examiner  differs  from  205,000 
to  194,500;  the  Independent 
Whig,  from  50,405  4,694;  and 
Wooler's  Gazette  from  101,415  in 
1819,  to  77,850  in  the  following 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
neutral  journals  seem  to  have 
risen: — Bell's  Dispatch,  in  four 
years,  from  75,350  to  132,000; 
Bell's  Messenger,  from  573,150 
to  607,650;  the  Observer,  what 
we  have  already  noticed ;  and  the 
minor  papers  in  like  ratios. 

It  is  observable,  at  the  same 
time,  that  other,  besides  political 
causes,  may  have  conduced  to  this 
state  of  things.  One  journal  may 
have  struck  upon  popular  articles; 
another  may  have  failed  in  similar 
features;  and  those  which  mix 
literary  matters  and  matters  of 
taste,  with  politics  and  news,  may 
have  been  affected  by  various  con- 
siderations. 

All  the  periodicals  above  men* 
tioned,  are  produced  on  the  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  and  Monday;  but 
there  is  another  class  of  consider- 
able importance  published  In  the 
metropolis,  which  does  not  come 
under  the  designation  of  the  daily 
press.  There  are  at  least  ^re 
papers  (British  Mercury,  Christian 
Reporter,  Philanthropic  Gazette, 
Military  Gazette,  and  Moderator) 
peculiar  to  Wednesday ;  one,  the 
Farmer's  Journal,  claims  Monday; 
another,  the  Law  Chronicle,  be- 
longs to  Thursday ;  the  Hue  and 


Whereas,  the  number  of  stamps  which  T%e  Literary  Gazette  reoeiTed  from  the  Stamp 
Office  in  1820,  was  50,037 ;  and  the  unstamped  edition,  the  London  lAterary  Gutette 
(the  commencement  of  which,  in  1818,  accounts  for  the  diminution  of  stampst  white 
there  was  an  immense  increase  of  circalation^i.  e.  more  than  treble)  is  not  mentioned 
at  ail,  though  it  circulated  above  100^000  impressions,  and  paid  duty  upon  above  1,300 
adrertisemei^ts ! 
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Cry»  or  Police  Gazette,  is  seen 
every  third  week ;  and^the  Literary 
Advertiser  on  the  10th  of  every 
month.  On  the  evenings  of  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the  . 
Evening  Mail,  London  Packet,  and 
London  Chronicle ;  and  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday^  the 
Commercial  Chronicle,  English 
Chronicle,  General  Evening  Post, 
and  St.  James's  Chronicle,  which 
are  called  "  thrice-a-wcek papers" 
are  promulgated,  and  though  not 
much  read  in  London,  have  most 
of  them,  we  believe,  a  respectable 
country  circulation.  In  town,  the 
population  wants  its  food  of  news 
daily  (almost  houriy ;)  in  the  pro. 
vinces  -many  are  contented  to  be 
instructed  on  alternate  days. 
Then  there  is  the  Courier  de  Lon- 
dres  every  Tuesday  and  Friday ; 
and,  though  last  not  least  of  this 
chss,  the  London  Gazette,  by  au- 
thority,  every  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day.* 

Taking  the  average  of  the  sale 
of  these  18  papers  at  1,000,  their 
thirty-four  impressions  will  a- 
rodunt  to  34,000  weekly,  to  be 
added  to-the  first  order,  or  about 
1|  millions  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

The  third  and  best  known  class 
of  London  newspapers  consists  of 
the  daily  morning  and  evening 
publications  :  the  former  compre. 
bending  eight — the  British  Press, 
Morning  Advertiser,  Morning 
Chronicle,  Morning  Herald,  Morn- 
ing Post,  New  Times,  Public  Led- 
ger, and  Times.  The  latter,  se- 
ven— namely,  the  Courier,  Globe> 


Star,  Sun,  Statesman,  Traveller^ 
and  True  Briton.  The  eight 
morning  papers  have  a  daily  sale 
(we  speak  very  near  the  mark)  of 
from  18,000  to  20,000 :  the  seven 
evening  papers  amount  probably 
to  from  12,000  to  14,000.  We 
will  take  the  two  united  at  a  little 
ipore  than  32,000,  per  diem, 
which  makes  an  addition  to  the 
preceding  weekly  sale  of  news- 
papers of  200,000>  and  to  the 
yearly  total  of  about  ten  millions 
and  a  half. 

The  consumption  of  newspapers 
published  in  London  alone,  there? 
fore;  will  on  these  data  amount 
annually  to — 
Of  Saturday,  and  Sua* 

day  (with  Monday 

editions)  papers  ••  3,250,000 
Of  other  weekly,  twice 

and  thrice,  a- week 

papers 1 ,750,000 

And  of  daily  papers  •  •  10,500,000 

Grand  yearly  total..  15,500,000 
OF  about  300,000  every  week,  or 
about  50,000  every  day  I!! 

When  we  look  at  the  great 
price  of  this  article,  which,  from 
its  demand,  may  well  be  reckoned 
among  the  necessaries  of  life,  at 
the  revenue  it  produces  without 
the  trouble  even  of  collection,  at 
the  multitude  of  persons  to  whom 
it  affords  employment,  at  the 
quantity  it  Uses  of  manufactures 
and  mechanism,  paper,  type, 
presses,  &c.  &c.  at  its  various  ra- 
mifications as  a  source  of  industry 
and  property  in  rents,  insurances, 
buildings,  newsvenders,  postages. 


*  OccaKionally  we  have  some  wblnmcal  mistakes  between  this  Gazette  and  onrs,  in 
consequence  of  the  similarity  of  name.  Its  ofiicial  editor  has  not  uiUfrequentlj  orders  for 
his  **  amusing  miscellany,"  consisting  chiefly  of  proclamations,  degrees  of  chancery,  &c. 
desolations  of  partnership,  and  list  of  bankrupts ;  while  we  have  met  with  threats  of 
prosecution,  for  not  attending  to  notices  to  creditors,  or  changes  of  partners  in  an  iron 
or  woollen-drapery  firm.  Our  worthy  contempory  has  now  and  then  to  refuse  bad  im- 
promptus and  worse  sonnets;  and  we  in  requital  resist  orders  to  insert  as  many  loyal  ad- 
^rtsses  as  wonld  fill  our  pages  for  a  month.  , 

1821,  JT     -       conveyances,' 
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oonreyanceBy  and  abore  all,  eit  its 
commercial,  scientific,  social,  poli- 
tical, and  moral  influence,  it  will 
stand  forward  to  the  contempla- 
tion  as  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary objects  even  of  this  extraor- 
dinary age. 

But  what  we  have  yet  consi. 
dered  is  ooly  a  part  of  the  whole ; 
there  are  stul  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  provincial  newspapelrs 
to  be  added  to  the  list.  There 
is  hardly  a  town  of  any  size  in 
the  kingdom  which  has  not  its 
journal.  Qlancine  at  the  news- 
man's list  (published  by  Newton 
of  Warwick-Square)  we  observe^ 
that  Birmingham  has  four,  Bristol 
five,  Bath  four,  Brighton  three, 
Cambridge  two,  Canterbury  three, 
Carlisle  two,  Chelmsford  two, 
Chester  three,  Coventry  two, 
Durham  two,  Exeter  four,  Glou- 
cester two,  Hull  three,  Ipswich 
two,  Leeds  three,  Liverpool  six, 
Leicester  two,  Manchester  seven, 
Maidstone  two,  Newcastle  three, 
Norwich  two,  Nottingham  two, 
Oxford  two,  Preston  two,  Ply- 
mouth threo,  Sheffield  three, 
Sherborne  two,  Stamford  two, 
"Whitehaven  two,  Worcester  two, 
and  York  three*  And  this  list  (we 
have  not  minuted  places  where 
papers  are  published  once  a  week) 
by  no  means  includes  all  the  coun- 
Hy  journals  published.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  however,  it  ex* 
tends  its  enumeration  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  •three,  all  of  which 
are  weekly,  except  the  two  be* 
longing  to  Canterbury,  which  ap» 
pear  twice  a  week. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey  produce  each  two  week- 
ly joumals, 

Scotland  has  thtrtvKme  in  the 
list,  to  which  .Aberdeen  contri- 
IratM  two.  Air  two»  Dumfries  two^ 


Dundee  two,  Edinburgh  nine, 
Glasgow  four,  Inverness  two, 
Kelso  two,  and  Montrose  two- 
Of  these,  three  Edinburgh's  are 
published  thrice  a  week,  and 
three  twice ;  two  Glasgow's  thrice 
a  week,  and  one  twice ;  Greenock 
twice  a  week,  and  one  of  the  Kel- 
so's twice  a  week;  raising  the 
whole-  to  forty-seven  within  that 
period. 

Ireland  is  enumerated  up  to 
fifty-six,  whereof  Belfast  has  four, 
Cork  four,  ClonmeU  two,  Dublin 
sixteen,  Ennis  two,  Gralwav  three, 
Kilkenny  two,  Limerick  four, 
Tralee  two,  and  Waterford  two. 
Among  these,  four  of  the  Dublin, 
are  daily,  and  there  are  others 
thrice  and  twice  a  week,  to  make 
the  total  weekly,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  publications. 

The  summa  is^weekfy, 
English  Provincials  •  •  136 
The  British  Isles  ....      .6 

Scotland 47 

Ireland 126 

Total  .  .  314 
And  to  the  honour  of  these,  bt 
it  stated,  that  not  one  of  them  is 
published  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
which  practice  is  confined  to  Lon- 
don alone.  Many  of  the  country 
newspapers  have  a  very  great  sale, 
so  that  we  should  notprobaUy 
far  exceed  the  truth  if  we  average 
them  at  2,000.  The  result  wo  Jd 
be  above  620,000  weekly,  or  36 
millions  and  a  half  annuatty,  to  be 
added  to  the  mass  of  the  ivetrqpo* 
lis,  and  augmenting  the  grand  to* 
tal  to  above  50  millions  of  sheeta 
within  the  year,  or  a  weekly  million 
distributed  over  the  country,  and 
dispatched  abroad!!! 

Though  simply  speculative,  it 
would  be  curious  to  calculate  on 
these  data  the  number  of  readers 
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In  the  kingdom,  the  number  of 
hours  employed  in  trading,  and 
the  quantum  of  effect  produced 
in  conversation,  by  this  prodigious 
circulation  of  newspapers.  At 
a  first  view  it  would  seem,  that 
the  entire  adult  population  of 
Great  Britian,  did  nothing  else 
but  print  and  peruse  journals. 
It  is  however,  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  these  channels  of  intelligence 
and  of  opinion  are  so  widely  ra- 
mified, that  they  must  have  an 
incalculable  influence  on  the 
weal  or  ill  of  the  people.  This 
ought  to  be  a  solemn  warning  to 
those  who  conduct  them,  beyond 
all  laws  of  restraint,  above  the 
dread  of  all  associations  to  prose- 
cute, and  dearer  than  any  motives 
of  selfish  interest.  We  would  ex- 
hort the  very  humblest  of  our 
brethren,  never  to  loose  sight  of 
the  heavy  responsibility  under 
which  they  act.— The  lowest  pa. 
per  has  its  circle,  upon  whose 
minds  it  operates ;  and  its  duty, 
even  with  the  highest,  is — ^to 
speak  the  truth,  discourage  vicious, 
and  instil  beneficial  principles.  To 
those  whose  populan(y  gives  them 
an  extensive  sphere,  weneed  hardly 
insist  on  the  important  nature  of 
their  functions. — ^Every  one  super- 
intending a  periodical  work  in 
great  demand,  must  be  made  sen- 
sible of  his  power  at  every  step 
he  moves. — ^it  meets  him  in  society, 
in  public  and  in  private :  it  deeply 
affects  individual  and  general  m- 
terests  :  tastes  are  formed,  judg- 
ments are  upheld,  acts  of  moment 
are  done  on  no  other  grounds, 
and  too  often  with  no  other  inquiry. 
It  ought  therefore,  to  be  con- 
stantly felt,  that 

<*  It  is  excellent 

To  have  a  guuif  a  itMngtb  s  but  it  it 

tynoDons 
TouttfUUkeagifOt." 


The  bonds  upon  editors  are 
manifold. — Self  interest,  the  basest 
of  them  all,  ought  to  dictate  im- 
partiality and  justice  t  but  the 
stronger  ties  of  literary  character^ 
of  utility,  of  honour,  and  of  piiblic 
duty,  are  twined  about  their  nanda 
and  heads ;  and,  without  exalting^ 
them  above  the  due  estimate  of 
their  influencci  we  would  again 
repeat  that,  as  the  responsibility 
is  onerous,  so,  when  well  acquitted, 
must  the  reward  be  mighty,  and 
the  sense  of  gratification  un«> 
bounded. 

We  meant,  in  this  tiew  of  thei 
newspaper  press,  to  have  described 
at  some  length,  the  labours  con- 
nected with  the  varieties  of  news- 
papers; the  weekly  and  daily 
puolications ;  but  our  space  com* 
pels  us  to  brevity. 

We  shall  pass  the  weekly,  and 
just  sketch  a  morning  newspaper  t 
the  contents  of  which  would  make 
a  three  guinea  volume,  as  books 
are  now  fashionably  got  up. 

In  the  first  place  the  aiavertise- 
ments  are  continually  printing. 
During^  the  sitting ,  of  parliament^ 
each  journal  has  from  six  to  ten, 
or  more  gentlemen  of  literary 
acquirements,  engaged  in  report- 
ing the  debates.  These  succeed 
each  other  in  rotation,  in  the  gal* 
lery  of  the  house  of  commons,  or 
space  for  strangers  in  the  upper 
house;  and  remain,  as  may  be 
requisite,  half*  an  hour,  an  hour, 
or  two  hours  respectively,  to  take 
notes  of  What  passes ;  as  one  re- 
tires, another  occupies  his  place; 
and  the  succession  lasts  till  the 
business  is  done.  In  the  same 
way,  the  matter  is  delivered  to 
the  printers:    the  first   reporter 

foes  to  his  office  and  writes  out 
is  part  of  the  debate,  while  the 
second  is  carrying  on  the  svstem 
K2  'of 
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0f  note-taking ;  and  so  the  whole 
proceeds  through  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven  or  ten  individuals. 
This  division  of  labours,  renders 
that  practicable  which  we  daily 
see,  and  which  would  otherwise 
be  thought  impossible.  The 
same  principle  is  seen  in  the  prin- 
ting-office, or  chapel f  as  it  is  called. 
Tke  principal  printer  receives  the 
debates  written  on  sUps  of  paper, 
and  distributes  them  to  his  ten  or 
fourteen  compositors,  to  be  put  in 
type.  When  finished,  the  matter 
is  put  regularly  together,  and  im- 
pressions are  taken  as  the  work 
goes  on,  which  are  submitted  to 
another  officer,  called  the  reader, 
for  correction.  A  lad  reads  the 
MSS.  to  this  person,  while  he  cons 
the  proof,  ana  iots  on  the  margin, 
the  needful  alterations.  Again 
handed  to  the  compositors,  these 
alterations  are  made  in  the  type ; 
Imd  the  proof  is  read  twice  more 
l^fore  it  IS  finally  made  up  into 
columns  for  the  editor,  and  for 
putting  into  the  shape  in  which  it 
IS  published.'  The  news,  and 
politics,  and  all  other  branches  of 
the  paper,  undergo  a  similar  pro- 
cess ;  and  it  is  altogether  curious 
to  see  the  busy  and  active  scene 
in  which,  perhaps,  ten  able  writers, 
a  great  number  of  clever  printers, 
superintending  readers,  correctors, 
printers,  and  editors,  are  all  cor 
operating  to  the  same  end — the 
publication  on  the  i^iorning  of  the 
morrow,  of  that  well  filled  sheet, 
of  which  the  very  commencement 
was  witnessed  some  twelve  hours 
before.  The  circumstances  of 
getting  the  sheets  stamped  at  the 
Stamp  Office,  wetting  for  print- 
ing and  submitting  them  to  the 
press,  in  pages  or  forms  (i.  e.  two 
pajges  tO|^ether),  it  would  prolong 
this   article   too   much   to    de^ 


tail :  we  shall  only  mendon  that/ 
for  expedition's  sake,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  print  the  latest  made 
up  pages  four  or  five  times  over? 
so  that,  though  only  one  sheet  is 
produced,  it  is  frequently  set  op, 
infac  similes^  twice  or  thrice.  To 
conclude  the  whole,  the  publish- 
ing of  a  large  impression  is,  in 
itself,  remarkable.  The  speed 
with  which  reams  of  moist  paper 
are  counted,  and  disposed  of  in 
quires,  dozens,  single  papers  to 
the  various  newsmen — the  clamour 
of  their  boys,  and  the  impatience 
of  the  devils,  constitute  a  spectacle 
of  no  common  kind. 

The  evening  papers,  which  take 
their  reports  from  those  of  the 
morning,  are,  of  course,  spared  a 
very  considerable  expence.  Some 
of  the  leading  morning  journals 
disburse,  for  literary  assistance 
and  printing,  above  2001.  weekly; 
none  of  the  evening,  we  presume, 
expend  one  half  of  that  amount, 
however  liberal  they  are  in  pro- 
viding for  the  public  entertainment 
and  information. 

In  the  weekly  prints,  the  system 
is  nearly  the  same ;  only  they  pro- 
ceed more  leisurely,  itUronsequence 
of -their  work  being  spread  over 
six  days.  Few. of  them  employ 
reporters,  or  look  much  after  ori- 
ginal matter;  except,  perhaps, 
that  some  of  the  leading  Sunday 
newspapers  obtain  an  account  from 
the  law  courts  on  Saturday,  and 
of  any  late  news  on  that  day. 
Their  expences  are  thus  compara- 
tively inconsiderable^  and  their 
emoluments  great.  It  is  not  tfasy 
to  speak  with  certainty,  nor  would 
it  b^  right  in  us  to  do  so^  of  the 
profits  of  any  particular  journals,, 
we  shall  therefore  conclude  by 
stating  die  conmion  rumour,  that, 
at  least,  one  morning  paper  is 

wortk 
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fm>T&i  from  fifteen  to  eighteen; 
two  from  eight  to  ten ;  one  even- 
ing, more  than  ten ;  and  one,  or 
perhaps  two  weekly,  from  three 
to  five  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
iiam« 

The  newspapers  and  periodical 
journals  published  in  the  Russian 
empire,  including  the  ofiicial  ga- 
zettes of  St.  Petersburgh,  (but  not 
those  published  in  Riga,  Mitau, 
Dorpat,  &c.  in  the  German  lan- 
guage,) are  the  following :— "  The 
Petersburgh  Gazette,"  called  also 
the  Court  Gazette,  edited  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
begun  in  1718,  and  published 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  the 
Russian  language.  It  contains 
domestic  and  foreign  news,  very 
often  extracted  from  the  'f  Ham- 
burgh Correspondent."  It  has 
three  supplements,  two  of  which 
contain  official  arid  private  adver- 
tisements, and  the  third  scientific 
articles  drawn  up  by  the  academy. 
This  paper  is  also  published  in 
German  in  the  same  form,  but 
with  this  difierence,  that  the  arti- 
de  on  foreign  news  is  very  ably 
written  by  Mr.  Schubert,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy.  '*  The  Rus- 
sian Invalid,  or  Military  Gazette,'' 
has  been  published  ever  since 
February,  1818,  in  three  different 
editions,  Russian,  Polish,  and  Ger- 
man. The  proprietor  and  editor, 
Mr.  Pesarovius,  from  the  begin- 
ning assigned  the  profits  of  the 
paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  soU 
diers  wounded  during  the  last 
war,  and  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  deceased.  This  pa- 
triotic undertaking  was  crowned 
with  adequate  success ;  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  was  very  consi- 
derable, and  patriotic  donations 
ilowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 


pire, so  that  Mr.  Pesarovius,  after 
having    distributed    very    consi- 
derable sums  among  the  invalids, 
was  enabled,  in  December,  1815, 
to  present  to  the  emperor  a  ca- 
pital of  395,000  rubles  in  bank- 
bills.    The  emperor  did  not  leav« 
him    unrewarded;    he   also    ap- 
pointed him  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  invalids,  consisting  Qf 
his  adjutants^eneral.    Since  this 
time,  the  ''  Russian  Invalid"  has 
become  the  organ  of  the  military 
ordinances.    Besides  these,  it  con- 
tains the  foreign   news,   without 
any  particular  selection,  from  the 
Hamburgh    and    Berlin    papers. 
"  The  Gazette  of  the  Senate"  has 
appeared  since  1811,  every  Sa- 
turday, in  Russian  and  Germany 
in  4U>.  and  contains  the  Ukases, 
&c,  of  the  emperor,  pubUshed  by 
every   department.     The  "  Con- 
servateur    Impartial,''    published 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  in  4to. 
in    the    French    language,    and 
edited  by  the  Abb6  Manguin,  is 
not  of  much  importance.     It  con- 
tains court  news,  advertisements, 
and  foreign  intelligence  from  the 
**  Hamburgh  Correspondent,",  and 
"  Journal   des  Debats."     "  The 
Journal    of    the    Imperial    Phi- 
lanthropic' Society,"    appears  in 
monthly  numbers  of  six  or  seven 
sheets,  in  the  Russian  language, 
and  contains  news  respecting  se- 
veral Russian  as  well  as  foreign 
charitable  institutions;    togeUier 
with  the  reports  of  the  society. 

The  following  are  the  daily  and 
other  journals  published  in  the 
Russian  language ;  of  which  <<  The 
Son  of  the  Country ;  or,  the  Pa- 
triot," claims  the  pre-eminence.  It 
has  been  edited,  since  October, 
1812,  by  Mr.  Gretsch,  formerly 
director  of  the  military  school  for 
mutual  instruction  of  th^  imperial 
guards. 
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fuardft.  It  is  published  every 
Baturday,  in  nambers  of  three  8vo. 
sheets,  and  is  dedicated  to  Rus- 
sian histofy,  politics,  and  Russian 
and  foreign  literature.  It  contains 
many  original  artiides,  and  ex- 
tracts from  travels,  written  in  the 
Russian  language.  This  journal 
is  distinguished  for  the  severe, 
very  often  satirical,  tone  of  its 
<^ticismB,  which  are  not  always 
impartial,  and  which  involve  its 
editor  in  a  continual  war  with  the 
other  journals.  The  fine  arts  are 
also  treated  of  by  "  The  Patriot  f 
it  lately  contained  a  very  interest* 
ing  article  on  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  a  very  severe,  but,  as  it  ap- 
piears,  a  well-founded  criticism  on 
the  plan  of  the  new  church  of  Sl 
Isaac's,  built  by  Mr.  Monterrund. 
-—Mr.  Gretsch  was  lately  fortu- 
Bate  enough  to  obtain  the  distiu. 

fuished  assistance  of  Mr.  Woje- 
off,  formerly  professor  at  Dorpat, 
of  Mr.  Tttkowski,  a  poet  of  the 
first  rank,  and  of  Mr.  Batuschkoff, 
now  at  Naples. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Journals,'' 
edited,  since  1815,  by  Mr. 
Tatchenkoff,  counsellor  of  state, 
is  published  in  numbers  of  several 
sheets,  every  fourteen  days ;  and 
contains  several  valuable  articles 
on  political  economy.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  journal  is  very  free 
and  daring,  "The  Well  Dis- 
pos^d/'  published  by  Mr.  IzmailofF, 
counsellor  of  finance,  in  numbers 
of  four  sheets  every  fortnight,  is 
solely  dedicated  to  literature,  and 
occasionally  contains  very  inter- 
esting essays  in  pro^e  and  poetry  { 
but  Uie  editor  is  accused  of  par- 
tiality to  trivial  subjects,  and  is 
called  the  Russian  Tenters^ 

f«  The  Promoter  of  Civilization 
and  Beneficence."  published  by 


the  society  of  friends  of  Rnsaiam 
literature,  has  appeared  since 
1818,  in  monthly  numbers,  of 
from  seven  to  nine  sheets,  and 
contains  partly  original  essays 
and  partly  translations  relative  to 
history  and  literature.  The  pro- 
fits of  this  journal  are  allotted  to 
the  supp<Ml  of  learned  men.  The 
director  of  this  society,  Mr.  Glinka, 
colonel  of  the  guards  ai^d  military 
governor  of  St.  Petersburgh,  is  a 
man  highly  distinguished  for  his 
taints  and  principles* 

"  The  Courier  of  Siberia,"  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Spasski,  who  has 
resided  many  years  in  that  pro* 
vince,  as  intendant  of  the  mines, 
appears  in  monthly  numben  of 
five  sheets,  and  contains  much 
important  historical  and  geogra* 
phica)  information  relative  to  that 
imperfectly  known  country. 

'«  The  Spectator  on  the  NeTa** 
is  published  by  a  society  of  yoan^ 
men,  and  appears  in  monthly 
numbers  of  six  or  seven  sheets ;  it 
began  only  this  year,  and  contains 
literary  and  scientific  articles, 
chiefly  translations. 

The  following  daily  and  other 
Journals  are  published  at  Moscow* 
First,  **  The  Moscow  Gaaette," 
published  by  the  University.  It 
contains  extracts  firom  tl^e  daily 
papers  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
i^dvertisements ;  it  appears  twic^ 
a  week  in  4to.,  has  a  very  great 
sale  in  the  interior  of  the  empire, 
and  prints  no  fewer  than  7,000 
copies.  Secondiv,  "  The  Euro- 
pean Courier,"  a  literary  and  poli- 
tical journal,  begun  in  the  year 
1802,  by  Mr.  Karamsin,  published 
every  fourteen  days,  in  numbers 
of  five  sheets,  8vo.,  and  containing 
very  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  history  of  Old  Russia,  Sf 
wdl  as  critical  examinatioas  of 
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Ab  ihtiquities  of  the  eountry. 
The  present  editor  is  Mr.  Katche* 
aowski,  professor  of  Archceology 
to  the  Uniyersity  of  Moscow,  and 
perhaps  the  most  learned  of  all 
the  Russian  joumalisU.  Thirdly, 
*<  The  Russian  Coarier,'^published 
hj  Mr.  Serga  Glinka,  every  fo«r- 
teen  days,  since  1808,  in  numbers 
of  horn  three  to  five  12mo.  sheets. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Russian  history 
and  education.  The  editor  is  dis* 
tinguished  for  his  ardent  patrio- 


,  and  his  hatred  to  every  ditng 
that  is  not  Russian.  Fourthly, 
'<  The  Historical,  Statistical,  and 
Political  Journal,"  which  has  been 
carried  on  without  interruption  for 
twenty-five  y^ars ;  but  is  nothing 
more  than  a  translation  of  thm 
Political  Journal  of  Hamburgh* 
A  Journal  is  published  at  Kasan, 
in  the  Russian  language,  edited 
by  the  professors  of  that  Univer* 
sity.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 
STATE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


WHEN  the  Fme  Arts  of  a 
country  excite  very  ge- 
neral interest  they  make  a  part  of 
its  history.  Each  year,  we  have 
observed,  that,  the  numbers  in- 
crease who  visit  our  exhibitions 
of  paintings,  though  these  exhi- 
bitions, a)so,  increase  annually. 

We  shall  not  remark  very  mi- 
nutely upon  individual  strictures, 
unless  their  extraordinary  merits, 
in  the  public  approbation  bestowed 
upon  them,  should  render  it  desirr 
al^le;  but  we  shall  allot  more  space 
than  we  have  usually  done  to  this 
department  of  the  fine  arts,  though 
our  strictures  will  be  of  a  very  gcr 
neral  nature.  Before  the  works 
of  U^e  old  masters  were  annually 
exhibited  at  the  British  Gallery, 


the  sight  of  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  was  rarely  enjoyed  by 
our  artuts,  or  if  by  specisu  favof 
they  gained  access  to  the  mansion 
of  a  noble  collector,  they  had  sel* 
dom  the  privilege  of  contemplat- 
ingy  at  leisure,  what  they  saw; 
their  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  but 
they  gained  very  little  besides^ 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty  of  success  in  this  art, 
will  allow,  that  with  scanty  advan* 
tages  much  was  done  by  the  pain- 
ters of  the  middle  of  the  last  ceu^ 
tury.  To  add  to  these  disadvan* 
tages  the  knowledge  and  taste  of 
those,  who,  by  fortune,  were  qua» 
lified  to  have  been  their  patrons^ 
was  very  limited ;  the  farthest  ez^ 
tent  of  connoisseurship  went  not 


*  Russia  has  now  350  living  ^thon.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  nobility.  One-«i^bt)l 
M  the  whole  Dumber  are  cler^^ymen.  Ud  to  the  year  1^7,  4,000  works  had  appeared 
in  the  Russian  hmgiiage.  In  the  year  1810,  thie  Russian  National  Library  was  in  pos'^ 
session  of  almost  3,000  Tolumes  by  native  authors,  among  which  there  were  lOd  ro* 
mances.  There  are  already  8,000  works  in  the  Russian  language.  Moscow  has  nin* 
public  libraries  and  ten  printing  offices ;  St.  Petersburgh,  seven  public  libraries  and 
fifteen  printing  offices ^  Wilna,  one  public  library  and  five  printing  offices  ;  Revels 
Porpat,  Cracow,  have  each  one  library  and  two  printing  offices.  In  aU  RvaMS  there  sr* 
enly  eight  or  niae  letter-founderies.    • 
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beyond  the  affectation  of  despising 
every  production  of  the  British 
school;  the  funds,  therefore,  which 
should  have  fostered  the  rising 
talents  bf  our  own  country,  were 
expended,  too  often,  upon  trash 
ola  or  new  imported  from  Italy  or 
Holland. 

That  certain  great  artists  of  rare 
endowments,  and,  perhaps,  in 
more  favorable  circumstances^  did 
excite  a  large  measure  of  public 
attention,  cannot  be  denied ;  but 
the  patronage  they  received  was 
much  below  their  merits,  and  the 
estimatioi^i  in  whicb  their  works 
were  held  by  their  contemporaries 
was  nothing  compared  wilii  their 
present  fame. 

But  a  good  era  for  the  arts 
commenced  with  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds and  Hogarth.  The  disco- 
very was  quickly  made,  that  all 
that  was  old  was  not  good,  but 
that  in  the  paintings  of  these  great 
men,  with  those  of  Gainsborough 
a&d  Wilson,  both  grace  and  cha- 
racter, with  fine  coloring  and 
beautiful  xhiaro-sairo  were  to  be 
found.  Yet,  the  admirers  of  even 
these  men  were  few  in  number,  and 
many  able  artists  of  the  same  day, 
who,  with  more  enlightened  pa- 
tronage, would  have  distinguished 
themselves,  sunk  to  the  grave 
unregarded.  If  our  living  painters 
have  still  to  lament  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  purchasers  of 
their  pictures,  they  have  now  little 
cause  for  complaint,  that  they  have 
no  means  of  studying  the  fine  works 
of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools; 
and  they  will  study  them,  we  hope, 
to  good  purpose.  But  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  school  of'  art  will, 
necessarily,  be  slow.  We  have 
found  ourselves  each  year  antici- 
pating the  rapid  improvement  of 
our  younger  artists^  but  the  fir^t 


view  of  the  exhibitions  has  gefterally 
dissipated  the  delusion. 

The  splendid  annual  coUectton 
of  the  works  of  old  masters  at  the 
British  gallery,  and  the  ready 
access  which  the  libertdity  of  lord 
Grosvenor,  the  marquis  of  Stafford 
and  other  enlightened  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  now  grant  to  the 
view  of  finest  ancient  pictures  in 
the  kingdom,  must,  ere  long,  pro- 
duce a  good  effect  upon  our  young 
artists,  and  it  will  produce  also 
an  effect  upon  the  taste  of  their  pa- 
trons. To  the  very  limited  knowleage 
of  the  principles  of  the  art  which, 
even  at  the  present  day,  the  ma* 
jority  of  our  nobility  and  gen^ 
possess,  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  referred  to  the  rare  instance  of 
an  artist  of  the  British  school  de. 
yotinghimself  wholly  to  the  highest 
style  of  painting.  A  glance  at  the 
catalogue  of  the  modem  pictures 
of  the  British  institution,  or  of  the 
exhibition  at  Somerset  House,  will 
shew  the  paucity  of  historical  or 
poetical  subjects.  Even  if  such 
subjects  are  painted,  too  much 
favour  is  generally  shewn  to  public 
opinion,  to  the  popular  idea  of  the 
term,  nature. 

The  uninstructed  eye,  therefore,, 
is  solely  addressed;  gaudy  coloring 
and  coarse  sentiment  are  too  com- 
mon ;  our  artists  seldom  succeed, 
and,  perhaps,  do  not  always 
attempt,  to  carry  the  mind  back 
to  the  age  of  the  story  of  their 
picture ;  or,  when  their  subject  is 
poetical,  V>  the  fabulous  periods 
in  the  history  of  Greece  or  Egypt. 
They  appear,  also,  to  be  less  fertile 
in  invention  than  our  modem  bards. 

But,  though  we  say  this,  we 
believe  that  there  is  no  school  of 
painting  in  Europe,  equs^l  to  the 
English,  and  we  have  neither  seen 
noc  heard  of  a  collection  of  moderu 
picture^^ 
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{nctnreft  on  the  contineDt  equal  to 
that  of  sir  John  Leicester.  . 

In  the  exhibition  at  the  British 
gallery  we  found  much  to  admire, 
notwi&standing  the  foregoing  pre- 
fetory  remarks :  Mr.  Wilkie  s  pic- 
tures are  always  attractiYe,  his 
<<  Finished  Study  of  the  Reading  of 
a  Will,"  we  prefer  to  his  large  pic- 
ture of  the  same  subject.  Mr. 
Newton  s  "  Importunate  Author," 
andMr.CoUins's  "  Bird  Trap"  is  a 
clever  picture.  The  artists  of  the 
Norwich  school  are  improving;  the 
late  Mr.  Crome,  the  founder,  had 
a  dark  but  well  coloured  picture, 
which  reminded  us  of  Gains- 
borough's early  manner.  The 
♦*  Dutch  Fair,'*  by  G.  Vincent,  and 
the  "  Grove  Scene,"  and  "  land- 
scape," by  Starke,  bear  the  marks 
of  a  careful  study  of  nature. — 
J.  B.  Crome,  too,  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. The  animal  paintings  of 
E.  Landseer,  are  very  fine,  espe- 
cially his  "  Rival  Candidates ;"  in- 
deed, this  young  artist  gives  pro- 
mise of  great  excellence  in  the 
style  of  art  he  has  chosen.  He 
may  gain  in  time  the  spirited  ex- 
ecution of  Sugden  or  Rubens ;  he 
has  already  more  sentiment  in  his 
pictures  of  this  class. 

We  shall,  probably,  differ  from 
the  public  in  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
jVIartin's  "  Belshazzar's  Feast." 
No  one  can  deny  to  him  the  rare 
praise  of  genius;  but,  while  we 
admit  that  his  picture  is  forcible 
and  splendid,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that,  in  many  respects,  and 
^hpse  too  very  important,  we  con- 
isider  it  defective.  The  story  is 
badly  told:  Belshazzar  is  not  readily 
'  discovered,  and  when  found  he  is 
not  iq  the  attitude  of  terror  listening 
to  the  awful  denunciation  of  Divine 
wrath  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
|)ut  has  apparently  ju§t  seeq  "  the 


finger  of  a  man's  hand  writing  upon 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king*» 
palace."    We  do  not  know  why 
he  illuminated  the  unmeaningforms 
which  we  are  to  take  for  *'  mene, 
mene,  Sec.*'    But  settinjc;  aside  the 
departure  from  historical  truth,  for 
which,  indeed,  he  has  great  autho- 
rities on  his  side,  he  should  have 
made  it  obvious  that  this  deviation 
was  necessary  to  the  picturesque 
effect,  and  nothing  short  of  this 
necessity  would  justify,  his  choice 
of  an  attitude  so  undignified.    The 
sacred  historian  has  described  a 
man  whose  conscience  was  smitten, 
for  though,  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
miraculous  handwriting,  he  might 
have  let  fall  his  cup,  that  expres-' 
sion  of  womanish  fear,  which  the 
painter  has  given,  ill  accords  with 
Belshazzar-s  awarding  to  Daniel 
the  reconipense  he  had  promised. 
But  the  effect  of  the  picture  is  not 
true  to  nature — it  is  too  red,  and 
the  aerial  prospective  is  bad.     If 
it  were  night  when  the  circum* 
stances  happened,   and  this   the 
painter  has  clearly  intended  by  the 
effect  he  has  given  to  that  part  of 
his  picture  where* the  temple  of 
Bel  us  is  seen  above  the   palace, 
(which  by  the  bye  is  very  beautiful, 
though  not  at  all  in  harmony  vrith 
the  rest)  so  much  of  the  color  of 
the  various  objects  could  not  have 
been  seen.      Such  liberties  may 
justly  be  taken  by  painters  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  when  the  sub*  ^ 
ject  has  been  treated  poetically, 
but  it  is  not  treated  poetically  by 
Mr.  Martin.     Annibale  Corracoi's 
remarks  respecting  the  number  of 
figures  allowable  in  an  historical 
picture,  would  fetter  the  arts  too 
much.      Processions    and   feasts 
were  not  suited  to  the  quiet  dig- 
nity of  the  Bolognese  school ;  but 
who,  that  has  seen  the  splendid 
marriage 
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marriage  of  Cana  —  of  Paul  Ve« 
loaese,  would  have  controlled  that 
artist  by  such  a  rule ! 

CoroDatioQs  and  Lord  Mayor's 
sh^ws,  where  splendid  finery  are 
required,  would  suit  Mr.  Martin's 
talents,  and  would  equal  the  rer 
ality  at  least ;  but,  we  hope,  that 
lie  will  in  future  attend  less  to  the 
filaudits  of  the  *'  great,  vulgar,  and 
small,"  and  be  influenced  rather 
by  that  same  good  taste  which 
produced  the  less  seducing  picture 
of  ''  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun 
and  Moon  to  stand  still;'*  and 
*' The  takmg  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus/' 
We  are  happy  by  referring  to  these 
|wo  fine  pictures,  to  prove  that  we 
greatly  admire  Mr.Martin's  talents, 
and  we  think  that  they,  but  espe- 
cially the  former,  received  much 
less  attention  than  they  deserved. 

if  Mr.  M.  must  make  architec- 
ture his  subjects,  a|>d  give  histo- 
rical titles  to  his  pictures,  let  him 
avoid  all  those  in  which  the  passions 
are  required  to  be  depicted,  and, 
we  believe,  that  he  can  produce 
more  splendour  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

We  observed  several  good  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  G.  Jones,  particularly 
Ikis  Notre  Dame,  Poictters. 

Cupid  and  Psyche,  by  Mr.  Etty, 
is  a  picture  of  great  merit;  the 
improvement  of  thi9  artist  is  very 
apparent. 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  xoafer 
colors  having  removed  to  a  smaller 
room  reverted  this  year  to  their 
original  plan,  and  confined  their 
exhibition  to  works  ei^eouted  in 
water  colors  only. 

This  arrangement  is,  we  think, 
likely  to  promote  the  advantage 
of  its  members,  as  drawings  lose 
somewhat  of  their  effect  in  the 
•ame  room  with  oil  paintings. 

We  found,  as  usual^  many  beaur 


tifiil  cuts  of  ChristaU,  Banett, 
Varley,  Fielding,  Robson,  and 
others,  who,  though  deserted  by 
Mr.  Glover  (he  having  a  gallery 
of  his  own)  will,  we  do  not  dopabt^ 
make  their  annual  exhibitions  wor« 
thy  of  the  public  attention. 

Our  panoramas  have  become  of 
late  too  good  to  be  passed  over 
without  remark :  we  can  speak 
confidently  of  the  jcorrectnesa  of 
outline  and  efij^ct  of  those  of 
Seme  and  Lausaime ;  the  latter  is 
partioularly  beautiful,  and  both 
exhibit  very  much  of  the  eharader 
Qf  the  country  and  the  costume  of 
its  inhabitants.  We  can  almost 
fancy  ourselves  again  in  scenes, 
which  no  one,  with  a  spai^  of  feel- 
ing for,  and  beauty  of  nature,  can 
Ibrget,  who  has  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing.  The  distant 
glaciers  in  the  panorama  of  Berne 
are,  indeed,  much  less  brilliant 
than  in  nature ;  bat  who  can  paint 
such  effects  ?  The  dissolving  ice 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays! 

The  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples 
is  said,  by  those  who  know  tha 
scene,  to  be  as  accurate  as  it  is 
beautiful,  and  we  cannot  but  ad* 
mire  the  art  which,  in  the  centre 
of  a  great  city,  can  place  before 
us  a  representation  so  true,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  fancy  ourselves 
transported  in  an  instant  to  a  spot 
we  have  ^een  in  a  distant  country. 

In  the  exhibition  at  Somerset 
House  the  public  taste  is  always 
more  regarded  than  in  the  com« 
paratively  select  assemblage  at  the 
British  Gallery.  Portraits  ocGnpy, 
as  usual,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
few  good  places  in  which  pictures 
can  be  seen  to  advantage ;  but 
we  think  rather  more  of  this  space 
than  usual  has  been  allotted  to 
fancy  or  historical  subjects. 

Instead  of  CQmparing  the  exhi- 
bition 
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bition  in  the  mass  with  those  of 
former  years,  we  prefer  the  com- 
parison of  the  proauctions  of  each 
artist  (where  they  have  given  us  an 
opportunity  of  making  it)  with  Xheir 
former  works,  and  we  must  begin 
livith  regretting  that  Mr.  Turner 
has  not  given  us  this  opportunity. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  as  usucd, 
takes  the  lead  in  that  department, 
in  which  England  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  rest  of  Europe. — 
His  portnuts  of  Mrs.  Henry  Baring 
and  family,  of  Lady  Louisa  Lamb- 
ton,  and  of  Lady  Pollington,  are 
beauUful  specimens  of  his  tasteful 
pencil.  We  think  Mr.  Westo  his 
best  male  portrait ;  but  even  that 
does  not  surpass  Mr.  D.  Ricardo's, 
by  Phillips ;  Rackbum,  Owen,  and 
Jackson,  have  several  very  fine. 

Mr.Stothard  never  fails  tocharm 
in  spite  of  some  inaccuracy  of 
drawings  His  '<  Vintage"  has  the 
glow  of  autumn,  and  his  <'  Char 
racters  from  Shakspeare"  is  a 
beautiful  picture.  We  are  pleased 
to  discover  that  Mr.  Stothard  is 
risiag  in  public  estimation;  we  are 

Ksuaded  that  his  taste  would 
re  been  appreciated  had  he  lived 
in  the  best  days  of  the  arts. 

We  are  not  amongst  thft  ad« 
mirers  of  Mr.  Alulready's  <'  Care- 
less Messenger  Detected;"  neither 
the  tone  of  color,  nor  the  execution 
pleases  us.  When  a  subject  is 
YulgaTi  we  expect  at  least  clear 
and  spirited  pencilling,  and  har- 
mony of  color ;  yet  Mr.  Mulready 
18  an  artist  of  good  abilities,  and 
we  regret  that  to  please  the  cor* 
rupt  taste  of  the  public  he  is  con- 
Sent  to  waste  his  months  and  years 
on  subjects,  to  which,  unless  we 
ure  greatly  mistaken,  his  own  in* 
plination  would  not  lead  him. 

Mr,  Howard  has  not,  we  think, 
^n  this  year's  exhibition  equalled 


such  of  his  former  pictures  with 
which  his  <*  Sabrina,"  and  **  House 
of  Morpheus,'^  may  be  compased. 
His  Pleiades  in  sir  John  Leicester's 
gallery,  is  more  ideal  both  in  form 
and  color.  The  common  place 
landscape,  in  which  Sabrina  is 
seated,  upon  a  formal  bank,  ill 
accords  with  the  females  floatinfip 
in  the  air,  and  they  are,  indeed, 
of  too  earthly  a  form  to  '*  dance 
nightly  upon  the  stream,"  as  de- 
scribed by  Milton.  All  his  other 
pictures  are  subject  to  the  same 
censure,  and  we  are  surprised  at 
it,  because  we  have  seen,  and  we 
refer  particularly  to  his  Pleiades, 
pictures  of  this  artist,  which  are 
every  thing  that  can  be  desired. 

When  on  the  subject  of  poetical 
l§Jidscap6s,  to  make  our  meaning 
more  inteUigible,  it  may  be  well  to 
direct  our  readers  to  the  exquisite 
taste  of  Nicolo  Poussin,  and  for 
their  convenience  we  beg  them  to 
recollect  those  beautiful  pictures 
sold  this  season  at  Mr.  Knight's 
sale,  of  the  Education  of  Bacchus, 
and  Cephalus,  and  Aurora,  now  in 
the  possession  ofMrCholmondeley. 

Mr.  Chalon,  we'  are  persuaded, 
must  have  been  vexed  that  his 
picture  of  '^  Le  Billet,''  was  in  a 
situation  where  its  defects  could 
so  readily  be  seen. 

"  Dartmouth,'  by  Mr.  Collins, 
is,  we  think,  too  crowded  with 
objects,  and  no  inhabitant  of  that 
town  will,  we  are  persuaded,  acoept 
it  as  a  favorable  representation  of ' 
its  beautiful  and  highly  picturesque 
environs.  His  ^Morning  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,"  is  a  very  charming 
repetition  of  an  effect  of  light, 
which  no  one  has  given  so  well 
nor  so  often  as  himself. 
•  Mr.  Calcott's  "  Dover  from  the 
Sea,"  is,  perhaps,  as  fine  a  sea 
pfece  as  we  have  ever  seen  by  any 
British 
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British  artist,  and  will  not  suffer 
much  by  comparison  withVandBr- 
velde  or  Buckheysem.  The  dis- 
tant land  and  sea  are  beautifally 
represented,  and  the  shipping  is 
painted  with  great  force  and  spirit; 
but  the  near  vessels  are  to6  dis- 
tinctly reflected  in  the  water ;  and 
though,  at  a  proper  distance,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  good,  the 
Ifftist  has,  we  think,  rather  ex- 
ceeded nature  in  the  minute  break- 
ing of  the  waves,  to  the  injury,  in 
some  degree  of  the  breadth  of  his 
masses. 

If  Mr.  Wilkie  had  never  done 
better  than  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion, he  would  not  have  deserved 
the  great  fame  he  has  gained.  In 
his  '♦  Village  Politicians,**  the  girl 
sitting  upon  a  style  is  a  very  clever 
figtire,  and  the  meat  upon  the  tray 
of  the  listening  baker  smokes  to 
admiration.  The  sunny  effect  of 
the  picture,  also,  is  skilfully  ma- 
naged. In  **  Guess  my  Name,*' 
the  tottering  gait  of  the  old  man 
entering  the  room,  is  well  repre- 
sented, and  the  general  effect  is 
very  good ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  the  story  of  either  picture  is 
told  withMr.Wilkie's  usual  felicity. 

Briggs  is  a  very  ingenious  artist, 
his  pictures  from  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  aqd^from  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  are  truly  comic. 

B^r,  Leslie's  **  May  Day**  is  a  very 
clever  picture  and  very  amusing. 

Etty's  **  Cleopatra  on  her  voyage 
to  Cilicia,"  is  very  creditable  to 
this  rising  artist.  These  three 
artists  are  young  and  promise  well, 
and  we  like  the  line  of  art  they 
have  chosen,  though  very  dissimilar 
to  each  other. 

Mr.  Martin's  picture  of  "  Re- 
venae"  has  been  much  admired ; 
but  to  us  it  appears  that  the  -en- 
larj^cment  of  his  figure^  is  but  the 


magnifying  of  his  faults.  This 
picture  also,  like  his  Belshazzar*t 
feast,  is  too  red  and  gay. 

Mr.  Hilton  is  a  very  able  artist, 
"  Nature  Blowing  Bubbles,"  is  a 
very  clever  picture ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  any  thing  of  the  artist 
that  we  like  so  well  as  his  splendid 
sketch  of  the  entry  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  into  Madrid,  an  alle- 
gorical  picture,  combining  many 
of  the  excellencies  of  Rubens  and 
Paul  Veronese. 

There  were  several  busts  by 
Mr.  Chantry  in  his  best  style. 

We  had  written  thus  far,  when 
we  recollected  that  we  had  not 
remarked  upon  any  landscapes  in 
this  exhibition,  and  very  little  upon 
any  in  the  British  gallery  of  English 
artists.  It  is  not  a  little  extra- 
ordinary that  so  few  landscapes 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  for  several  years  past. 
It  may  be  that  the  landscape 
painters  have  not  been  well  treated, 
they  cannot  be  well  pleased  to  see 
their  pictures  in  bad  situations, 
and  the  best  places,  we  have  ob- 
served, are  rarely  given  to  them. 
This  is  unlucky,  because  they 
suffer  more  (those,  at  least,  that 
are  tenderly  colored  and  highly 
finished)  than  either  portraits  or 
historical  pictures.  They  suffer, 
also,  from  their  proximity  to  scar- 
let and  yellow  drapery.  It  is  un- 
fortunate too,  because  England  is 
the  country  where  a  taste  for 
scenery  is  more  cultivated  than  in 
any-  other  in  Europe,  and  where 
numerous  descriptive  poets,  even 
down  to  our  own  days,  have  flea- 
rished ;  it  is  a  country,  too,  that 
possesses  the  first  landscape  pain- 
ters in  the  world. 

Pictures  of  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools,  at 
the  ga^ery  of  the  British  Institution. 

Thi4 
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*rhls  assemblage  did  not  equal 
some  of  former  years,  but  selec- 
tions made  from  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  country,  will,  of  course,  con- 
tain very  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  different  masters. 

There  were  several  very  good 
portraits  by  Rembrandt,  as  No.  9 
the  portrait  of  a  female,  and  No. 
89  his  own  portrait,  both  from  the 
kings  collection  ;  and  No.  80  an 
old  man*s  head,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Cholmondeley.  From  this 
gentleman's  collection  also  was 
procured  the  beautifully  colored 
landscape  by  Titian,  No.  37. 

In  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
this  splendid  and  harmonious 
picture,  were  two  very  gaudy  and 
bad  pictures  of  Claude  Loraine, 
the  *'  Mercury  and  Battus,**  and 
the  "  lo  and  the  Woodman," 
There  was  a  pretty  little  circular 
picture  of  the  "  Master  and  his 
Echo,**  and  '*  Narcissus"  was  in 
some  respects  very  good;  but 
**  Claude"  does  not  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  this  gallery,  and  especially 
when  contrasted  with  those  ex- 
quisitely colored  pictures  of  his 
in  the  gallery  of  lord  Grosvenor, 
the  **  birth  and  decline  of  Rome." 
Mr,  Watson  Taylors  collection 
supplied  two  of  the  finest  Yan- 
dyckes  we  have  seen,  the  portraits 
of  Simon  de  Vos  and  his  wife, 
and  two  small  but  sweetly  co- 
lored Ruysdael's  brilliant  and  true 
to  nature,  and  a  fine  Rembrandt 
landscape. 

The  view  of  Rome  from  Tivoli, 
by  Caspar  Poussin,  is  finely  co- 
loured and  very  carefully,  wrought, 
it  is  full  of  beautiful  passages  and 
is  a  tasteful  representation  of  a 
delightful  country  ;  but  it  has  be- 
come we  suspect,  very  dark,  from 
the  sinking  of  the  color  into  the 
ground;    we  prefer   the    picture 


which  hung  as  a  pendant  to  this 
when  both  were  in  Mr.  Champer- 
sonne's  collection,  and  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  joint  labour  of 
Nicolo  and  Caspar  Poussin  ;  this 
last  is  now  the  property  of  Mr,  D* 
Bevan.  Mr.  Rogers's  Landreche^ 
by  Nicolo,  is  very  fine. 

No.  42.  The  daugliter  of  Hero* 
dias,  by  Carlo  Dolci,  was  much 
admired ;  and  indeed,  Salome  is 
beautiful,  though  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  is  not  pleasing ; 
but  for  a  pretty  girl  to  hold  with 
composure  and  in  close  contact  a 
decapitated  head,  would  be  re- 
volting to  our  feelings  if  we  saw 
it  in  nature,  and  it  is  not  less  dls* 
gusting  from  the  minute  pencil  of 
Carlo  Dolci.  Had  Salome  been 
masculine  in  appearance,  and  the 
subject  treated  with  the  force  and 
breadth  of  SpagnoUetto,  or  Carra- 
vagio»  it  would  much  better  have 
accorded  with  our  taste.  As  a 
contrast  to  this  picture,  we^  refer 
to  the  exquisite  St.  Cecilia4of  Do- 
menichino,  No.  25. 

Our  strictures  on  the  Carlo 
Dolci,  will  in  part  apply  to  the 
«*  Tomyris  Queen  of  the  Massa- 
getsB,  ordering  the  head  of  Cyrus 
to  be  immerged  in  a  vessel  full  of 
blood."  Even  the  madcal  pencil 
of  Rubens  cannot  render  this  pic* 
ture  beautiful  to  us,  or  atone  for 
the  disgust  arising  from  the  sight 
of  blood,  and  especially  when  so 
applied  by  a  woman.  His  **  Diana 
returning  from  the  Chase"  is 
beautifully  colored  though  coarse 
in  sentiment.  '<  St.  Martin  divid. 
ing  his  cloak  with  a  beggar"  is 
also  very  fine. 

No.  1 0  was  a  sweetly  colored 
Cuyp.  "  A  Shepherd  with  cattle 
on  the  banks  of  a  river." 

The  St.  Ceorge  of  Tintoretto, 
a  spirited  and  fip^ely  colored  pic- 
ture. '       *         " 

The 
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The  pictures  of  the  dowager  mar- 
chioness of  Thomond  have  been 
sold  this  season,  amongst  them 
were  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
pencil  of  her  uncle,  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

We  can  never  expect  to  see 
again  so  many  splendid  pictures 
of  this  master  assembled  together. 
Amongst  them  were  a  few  copies 
of  those  we  suspect  of  the  hand 
of  the  marchioness  herself;  but 
it  was  a  delightful  treat  to  those 
If^ho  value  pictures,  not  for  the  age 
in  which  they  were  painted  but  for 
their  intrinsic  merits.  This  col- 
lection must  have  proved  to  all 
unprejudiced  persons,  that  sir 
Joshua's  coloring  was  not  ingi- 
tive,  but  on  the  contrary  that  his 
pictures  for  exceed  all  modern 
paintings  in  splendor,  and  that 
the  grace  which  he  gave  to  his 
finales  was  never  exceeded  by  any 
of  the  old  masters.  Many  of  the 
pictures  in  which  wax  had  been 
too  fireely  used  have  cracked,  or 
run  down  in  tears,  but  it  has  sel- 
dom injured  the  effect  and  deducts 
▼ery  little  from  the  value.  We 
will  give  the  prices  which  some  of 
the  first  procured. 

First  Day. 

No.  23.  Sir  Joshua  with  a  book, 
sold  to  lord  Normanton  for  234 
guineas. 

Nt>.  61.  Lady  Hamilton,  sold 
to  Mr.  Lambton  for  202  guineas. 

No.  63.  View  from  Richmond- 
hill,  sold  to  Mr.  J.  Rogers  for  155 
guineas. 

No.  65.  A  girl  resting  upon  her 
heels  embracing  a  favourite  kit- 
ten, sold  to  lord  Normanton  for 
295  guineas. 

No.  68.  Girl  with  scarlet  muff, 
gold  to  marquis  Landsdown  for 
$55  guineas.  (These  two  last 
wonderfully  brilliant.) 


No.  69.  Gypsey  Fortune  Teller, 
sold  to  colonel  Howard  for  240' 
guineas.  (This  cannot  be  the 
same  picture  from  which  Sherwin 
made  his  fine  print.) 

No.  70.  Piping  Shepherd  Boy, 
sold  to  Mr.  PhUlips  of  Manchester 
for  410  guineas. 

Second  Day. 

No.  37.  Young  Shepherdess 
with  Lamb,  sold  to  colonel  How* 
ard  for  2l6  guineas. 

No.  19.  Hope  Nursing  Love, 
(the  colour  partly  fio¥m),  sold  to 
Mr.  Morritt  for  215  guineas. 

No.  60.  Portraits  of  sir  Joshua 
and  Jarvis,  as  Shepherds  to  lord 
Fitzwilliam  for  4 10  guineas. 

No.  61.  Peasant  Girl  and  Chil- 
dren with  a  torch,  sold  to  Mr. 
Zacchary  for  400  guineas. 

No.  62.  Shepherd  Boy  and 
Dog,  sold  to  lord  Fitzwilliam  for 
600  guineas. 

No.  63.  Young  St.  John  and 
Lamb,  sold  to  Mr.  Dantz  for  175 
guineas. 

The  beautiful  Cardinal  Vhtues 
were  all  purchased  by  lord  Nor- 
manton. 

Charity  for  1500  guineas. 

Faith  for  400  guineas. 

Hope  for  650  guineas. 

Temperance  for  600  guineas. 

Justice  for  1100  guineas. 

Fortitude  for  700  guineas. 

Prudence  for  350  guineas. 

No.  72.  The  Dido  on  the  Fu- 
neral Pile,  sold  to  sir  C.  Long  for 
700  guineas. 

No.  73.  Admiral  Rodney,  sold 
for  115  guineas. 

No.  74.  Nymph  and  Cupid,  or 
Snake  in  the  Grass,  sold  to 
Mr.  Soane  for  510  guineas.  An 
exquisitely  coloured  picture,  as 
fresh  as  when  it  came  from  tfat 
easeL 
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THERE  are  two  states  of  society,  widely  different  in  themselves, 
in  which  genuine  poetry  mostly  flourishes.  The  first,  is  that  in 
which  a  nation  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  is  composed  of  spirits 
strong  in  imagination,  and  in  feeling,  but  weak  in  science  and  the 
colder  powers  of  reason ;  where  the  mind,  like  the  country,  is  full  of 
uncultivated  mazes,  more  romantic  and  Imposing,  though  less  useful, 
than  the  neat  enclosures  of  after  times,  and  where  both  the  virtues 
and  the  vices,  have  a  deeper  tone,  than  in  the  heart,  which  has  worn 
the  trammels  of  education  and  of  civil  life. 

The  second  genuine  poetic  sera,  is  that  in  which  a  nation  is  very 
highly  advanced  in  luxury,  and  civil  refinement ;  when  the  arts  and 
the  sciences  have  nearly  approached  perfection ;  when  true  philosophy 
and  pure  taste  conspire,  to  direct  the  imagination,  and  to  permit  the 
passions  their  full  glow,  adding  delicacy  to  their  warmth,  and  avoidr* 
ing  all  that  is  vapid  or  distorted. 

The  space  between  these  two  seras,  is  filled  up  with  all  the  modi- 
fications  of  false  taste,  of  fashion,  of  conceit,  of  imitation,  and  of  folly; 
with  here  and  there  indeed,  the  production  of  some  bright  genius, 
which  shines  amidst  the  rubbish,  like  a  speck  of  gold  in  the  surrounding 

earth. ^Thls  state  is  farthest  firom  nature,  the  other  two  approach 

her  more  nearly :  the  first,  because  the  people  are  themselves  in  a 
state  of  unsophisticated  nature ;  the  other,  because  when  man  has  run 
the  whole  round  of  his  own  inventions,  pure  taste  will  lead  him  back 
to  nature,  as  far  more  true  to  beauty,  than  any  deviation  which  he  can 
possibly  imagine. 

It  is  to  this  latter  sera  that  our  nation  seems  at  present  rapidly 
approaching.  Soundness  in  philosophy,  and  purity  in  taste,  more 
distinctly  mark  the  literature  of  the  day,  than  at  any  former  pefiod. — 
Mere  fashion  has  little  influence,  and  genuine  beauty  has  most 
admirers:  feeling  and  simple  loveliness  have  established  their  claims 
on  the  heart,  and  most  men  judge  for  themselves,  comparatively 
uikinfluenced  by  any  charm  of  name  or  of  reputation :  that  which  is 
meritorious,  continually  succeeds,  while  that  which  is  defective, 
whatever  exterior  assistance  may  have  been  afforded  it,  as  certainly 
&Us. 

There  are  many  minor  indications  of  the  advance  of  chaste  taste 
among  us.    The  graceful  dresses  now  worn,  contrasted  with  those^ 

which 
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which  in  former  times  seemedanvented  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating 
every  trace  of  beauty — the  elegance  of  our  buildings,  of  our  furniture, 
and  above  all,  the  true  love  of  nature,  exhibited  in  English  landscape 
gardening". 

But  of  this  advance  of  our  nation  in  genuine  poetic  feeling,  the 
shortest  proof  k  the  comparison  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day, 
with  those  of  the  best  part  of  the  past  century,  and  that  before  it ; 
the  majority  of  whom,  might  rather  lull  a  reader  to  sleep,  than  kindle 
iu  his  soul  a  single  spark  of  poetic  sympathy.  We  have  done,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  for  ever,  with  their  boarding  school  shepherdesses,  and 
petit  maitre  shepherds,  their  vapid  and  bombastic  martial  odes,^  and 
affected  elegies,  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conceits,  and  have  now 
ret  Aed  to  that  portraiture  .of  nature,  irom  which  while  pure  taste 
reigns,  we  shall  never  depart. 

Never  was  any,  past  age  so  rich  in  all  the  varied  styles  of  poetic 
composition :  the  universe  of  imagination — the  sparkling  of  the  song 
of  wit — the  depth  of  sweet  and  solemn  feeling,  and  the  echo  of  the 
loneliest  chords  of  the  human  bosom,  have  each  conspired  to  delight, 
amuse,  and  enchant  the  spirit.  If  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  some  foUies 
have  appeared ;  it  were  strange  indeed  if  a  garden  so  fertile,  did  not 
produce  some  weeds. 

Though  it  is  not  from  the  crowd  of  poets,  by  whose  writings  we 
are  continually  deluged,  that  the  argument  of  this  excellence  is  to  be 
drawn,  vet  doubtless  many  names,  without  extensive  fame,  have 
struck  their  harps  in  winning  sweetness,  and  captivating  melody: 
certainly  many  might  be  selected  who  in  years  gone  by,  would  have 
ranked  each  of  them  very  high  in  the  poetic  list  of  their  coantry, 
though  now  in  the  crowd  they  sing  almost'  unheard,  and  from  their 
works  a  selection  might  be  made,  of  gems  of  every  hue,  and  tint, 
serious  or  gay,  which  in  themselves,  would  have  procured  for  their 
nation,  a  high  poetic  character.  Even  the  minor  compositions  for  the 
harp  and  the  piano,  possess  a  glow  and  a  sweetness  of  imagination, 
which,  touched  by  the  finger  of  friendship  and  of  loveliness,  sink  into 
the  heart,  and  lead  it  captive,  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  music  and 
the  words. 

Perhaps,  upon  the  whole.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  our  truest  poet. — 
His  mighty  genuis  has  proved— if  indeed  it  required  proof — that 
poetry  is  no  way  dependant  upon  rhyme.  In  the  fascinating  tales, 
(of  which  we  believe  him  to  be  substantial^  the  author,)  he  has  inter- 
woven as  much  exquisite  poetry  in  the  form  of  prose,  as  can  b^  found 
in  any  of  his  avowedly  poetical  works.— Southey  is  rather  a  poet  by 
art,  and  by  study,  than  by  nature;  and  although  he  has  brought 
forward  some  good  productions,  he  has  not  displayed  many  of  those 
bursts  of  poetic  possession,  which  lead  the  poet  of  nature  captive. 
His  "Vision  of  Judgment"  is  absolutely  contemptible. — Lord  Byron  owes 
much  of  his  celebrity  to  fashion,  much  to  the  boldness  of  his  sentiments, 
to  his  intensity  of  expression,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  to  the  impurity  of 
his  ideas :  but  who  that  reads  his  works,  does  not  perceive  his  powers, 
great  as  they  undoubtedly  are>  to  be  far  over-rated  by  present 
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opinion — ^an  bpinion  .which  a  few  years  will  change,*  and  he  will  then 
find  his  level  in  a  lower  class  of  genuine  poetry.  His  flights  are  but 
too  often  those  of  deranged  feeling,  a  spirit  diseased,  and* a  concep- 
tion distorted.  Among  all  the  characters  he  has  drawn,  there  is  not 
one  true  to  Nature,  not  even  to  the  insane  nature  which  he  depicts; 
nor  can  he,  like  the  author  of  Waverly,  dart  as  it  were  his  own  soul 
into  the  person  of  the  portrait,  and  make  it  to  think  and  speak  in 
genuine  character.  This  ability,  so  peculiarly  Shakspeare's,  no  way 
belongs  to  Lord  Byron.  He  also  makes  much  too  free  with  the 
phrases  and  lines  of  former  writers,  to  be  entirely  exempt  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarism. — Moore,  is  the  writer,  whose  Lyrics  will  ever  be 
dear  to  the  heart,  as  the  choicest  sparks  of  feeling:  but  he  is  a  Lyric 
writer  solely,  and  even  his  Lalla  Rookh,  might  be  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  beautiful  little  lyrics.  He  is  the  miniature  painter  of 
poetry,  delicate  and  beauteous  in  the  extreme,  but,  a  writer  simply 
lyrical,  does  not  rank  so  high  in  reputation  as  one  whose  produc- 
tions are  of  loftier  pretensions:  but  Moore  has  called  music  to  his 
assistance, ->  he  is  the  poet  of  our  parlors,  and  the  performance  of 
his  works,  by  those  whom  we  love,  adds  to  them,  above  most,  a  chaia 
of  endearing,  and  delightful  association 


SONG 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Twist  ye,  twine  ye,  ever  so 
Mingle  shades  of  joy  and  woe, 
Hope  and  fear,  and  peace  and  strife. 
Weave  the  thread  of  human  life! 

While  the  mystic  twist  is  spinning, 
And  the  infant's  life  beginning, 
Dimly  seen  through  twilight  bending, 
Lo!  what. varied  shapes  attending! 

Passions  wild,  and  follies  vain, 
Pleasures,  soon  exchanged  for  pain, 
Hope  and  fear,  and  peace  and  strife. 
Form  the  thread  of  human  life ! 


THE  MAIiyS  REMONSTRANCE. 
{From  an  unpublished  Opera,  by  T,  Campbell^  EsqJ) 
Never  wedding,  ever  wooing, 
Stiil  a  love-born  heart  pursuing. 
Read  you  not  the  wrongs  you're  doing 

In  my  cheek^s  pale  hue? 
All  my  life  with  sorrow  strewing, — • 
Wed— or  cease  to  woo. 

^  Rivals 
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Ri?ab  iMniAed,  foosont  flighted. 
Still  our  dav«  sore  diswiited ; 

Vowike  lanp of  ii«pe «  iigjiledy 
Mew  hftlf  quench'cL  aj^peafs, 
D&mp''d  and  w«verii^,  and  benigfated. 

Midst  fnj  sigh?  and  tears. 

Chann3  you  call  your  dearest  blessing^^ 
liips  that  thrill  at  your  caressing^ 
£ye6  a  mutual  soul  confessing — 

Soon  youll  make  them  grow 
Dim,  and  worthless  your  possessing^* 

Not  with  age,  but  woe. 


ABSENCE. 
(By  the  same.) 

Tis  not  tlie  loss  of  love's  assurance^ 
It  is  not  doubting  what  thou  art ; 
But  'tis  Jhe  Ipo^  too  loag  eadnirance 
Of  absence  that  afflicts  my  heart. 

The  fondest  thoughts  two  hearts  can  cherisk, 
"When  each  ia  lonely  doomed  to  weep. 
Are  fruits  on  desert  isles  that  perish , 
Or  riches  buried  in  the  deep. 

What  though  untouched  by  jealous  madness,  ^ 
Our  bosom's  peace  may  fall  to  wreck ; 
Th^  undoubting  heart  that  breaks  with  sadness. 
Is  but  more  slowly  doom'd  to  break. 

Absence !  is  not  the  soul  torn  by  it. 
From  more  than  light,  or  life,  or  brealli? 
Tis  Letbe*s  gloom,  but  not  the  quiet— 
The  pain  without  the  pea^  of  death. 


IMITATION  OF  PSALM  XXIX. 

CUnpttbUiieiLj 

Give  gbry  to  God  in  the  highest,  give  praise. 
Ye  noole,  ye  mighty,  with  joyful  accord ; 
All-wise  are  his  counsels,  aJl^rfect  his  ways^  • 
In  the  beauty  of  holiness  worsnip  the  Lord. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  on  the  ocean  is  known, 
The  God  of  eternity  thundereth  abroad ; 
The  voice  of  the  Lord,  firon^  the  depth  cf  his.  thit>ne, 
Is  teiror  and  power  ;--4dl  nature  ia^awed. 
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At  the  voice  oT  tke  Loifd,  the  cedars  are  bow^A,  ** 
And  towers  from  their  bh^e  kito  fuiik  are  huri'd ;    . 
1  he  voic^  t>f  the  Lo^d,  from  the  td«rk-4)toom'd  Mdd, 
Dissevers  the  tightaiiig  hi  fiomet  ^*&r  the  woMv 

See  Lebanon  bbtttid  fikfe  the  kid  on  Mfe  iiwxkfl, 

And  wild  as  the  tlnicotb  Siri6n  appeal  5 

The  wilderness  qaak**  #ilh  th«  resonaiil  «hock*, 

The  hinds  cast  m^it  ybttbg^  iti  the  thivAil  of  fek^.    - 

The  voice  of  the  Lord,  tlirougti  tWe  6alrh  of  tlie  w6od,  ^ 

Awakerfs  its  echoes,  Strikes  light  through  its  caves ; 

The  Lord  sitteth  King  on  the  turbulent  flbod, 

The  winds  are  his  Servants, — his  servants  the  waves. 

The  Lord  is  the  Btreagth  of  his  people ;  the  Lord 
Gives  health  to  his  people^  and  peace  Evermore; 
Then  throng  to  his  ieinple«  his  glory  record^ ..  ^ 
But  Oh !  when  He  speaketh,  ia  silence  adore. 

Siiffigld,  Nov.  1821.  J.  M^NTOOXEEt. 


sTaK2as  oii  f>AiNTiNa, 

{By  Tkt>ttt^  CdfnpbiUf  Esq.) 

0,  THOU !  by  wfaoM  eipreliive  8rt^ 

Her  perfisct  image  Hfttare  sees. 
In  union  with  the  ghMset^  start. 

And  sweeter  by  reflbdaeii  please! 
In  whose  crettiVe  hand  thd  haesy 

Stol'ii  from  yon  orieftt  rainbow  thine  f 
I  bless  thee^  Prometli^asi  Mvse  $ 

And  kai)  thee  bri^test  of  the  Niir  c 

t^ossessitig  more  thftii  ihortal  jpiowferi 

Persuasive  »iot^  thati  port's  ten^^uei 
Whose  lineagiB  i\\  ^  raptilred  hbut-y 

From  Love^  the  lort}  of  Nfttttr^^  iptHiig^: 
Does  Hof>6  bet  hlg^  piisse^sidtt  meet  ? 

I9  J^,  tifitiiip)uiiit^««»iK)ffy»w  flown  ? 
Sweet  is' the  mtiee^  the  f^ttmot  sweety 

Whetf  flU  %e  l4>Vtt  ii  4\l  out  fmh. 

But  hush,  thou  pulse  ef  pleasure  dear ; 

Slow  dirobbing,  cold,  I  feel  thae  part;  .  e  *, 

Lone  absence  plants  a  pang  severe, 

Of  death  inflicts  a  keener  dart : 
Then  for  a  beam  of  joy  to  ligkt, 

In  memory'*  irtd  and  #{(k^fhl  e^e; 
Or  banish  from  th«!  nooti  6f  f^ij^ht, 

Her  dreams  at  deeper  agoftV. 

12  '  Shall 
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Sbaill  tong  its  witching  cadence  foil, 

Yea,  even  the  tendere»t  air  repeat, 
.    That  breathed  when  soul  was  knit  to  soul,. 

And  heart  to  heart  responsive  beat  ? 
What  visions  rise  to  charm,  to  melt! 

The  lost,  the  loved,  the  dead  are  near; 
Oh»  hush  that  strain,  too  deeply  felt. 

And  cease  that  silence  too  severe ! 
But  thou  serenely  silent  art, 
*         By  heaven  and  love  both  taught  to  lend, 
A  milder  solace  to  the  heart ; 

The  sacred  image  of  a  friend ; 
All  is  not  lost  if  yet  possest 

For  me  that  sweet  memorial  shine, 
If  close  and  closer  to  my  breast, 

I  hold  the  image  all  divine  r 
Or  gazing  thro*  luxurious  tears, 

Blelt  over  the  departed  form, 
Till  death's  cold  bosom  half  appears 

With  life,  and  speech,  and  spirit  warm ; 
She  looks,  she  lives^  this  transient  hour 

Her  bright  eye  seems  a  purer  gem 
Than  sparkles  on  the  throne  of  power, 

Or  Glory's  starry  diadem. 
Yes,  GeniM,  yes  I  thy  mimic  aid, 

A  treasure  to  my  soul  has  given,. 
When  Beauty's  caaoaixed  shade 

Smiles  thro'  the  sainted  hues  of  heaven. 
No  spectre  form  of  pleasure  fled, 

Thy  softening,  sweyeteniag  tints  restore ; 
For  thou  canst  give  us  back  the  dead. 

Even  in  the  loveliest  form  she  wore. 
Then  ble^t  be  Nature's  suardtaa  Muse, 

Who^  hand  her  polished  grace  redeems ; 
Whose  tablet  of  a  thousand  hues 

Th^  mirror  of  creation  seems^ 
From  Love  began  thy  high  descent ; 

And  lovers  charmed  with  gifts  of  thine^ 
Shall  bless  thee,  mutely  eloquent. 

And  hail  thee  brightest  of  the  Kvin*      / 


The  following  verses  were  ad(lressed  by  Lord  tiyron  to.  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  and  are  in  circulation  among  a  few;oi  Mr.  Moore's  select 
friends.    Their  authenticity  is  undoubted. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 

But  ere  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here's  a  double  health  tp  thee^ 
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Here's  si  gigh  for  those  I  love, 
And  a  smile  for  those  I  hate* 

And,  whatever  sky*s  above^  - 
Herets  a  heart  for  any  fate. 

Tho*  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 
It  still  shall  bear  me  on; 

Tho'  a  desert  should  surround  me, 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were  it  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 
A«  I  gasped  on  the  brink. 

Ere  my  fainting  spirits  fell, 
Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

In  that  water,  as  this  wine. 
The  libation  I  would  pour 

Should  be — Peace  to  thee  and  thine, 
And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 


THEE,  THEE,  ONLY  THEE! 

{By  T.Moore^.Esq.) 
AiR— "  Staca  an  Mharaga:*  (The  Market-stake.) 

The  dawning  of  mom,  the  day-light*s  sinking. 
The  night^s  long  hours  still  find  me  thinking. 

Of  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
When  friends  are  met,  and  goblets  crown'd. 
And  smiles  are  near,  that  once  enchanted, 
Unreached  by  all  that  sunshine  round. 
My  soul,  like  some  dark  spot,  is  haunted 
By  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

Whatever  in  fame's  high  path  could  waken 
My  spirit  once,  is  now  forsaken 

For  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 
Like  shores,  by  which  some  headlong  bark 

To  tlie  ocean  hurries — resting  never-r- 
Life's  scenes  go  by  me,  bright  or  dark, 
I  know  not,  heed  not,  hastening  ever 
t  To  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

I  have  not  a  jov  but  of  thy  bringing, 

And  pain  itself  seems  sweet,  when  springing 

From  thee,  thee,  only  tbee. 
Like  spells^  that  nought  on  earth  can  break, 

Till  lips,  that  know  the  charm,  have  spoken, 
This  heart,  howe'er  the  world  may  wake 
Its  grief,  its  scorn,  can  but  be  broken 
Py  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

-r-         SAIL 
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SAIL  ON,  SAIL  ON. 

(By  the  4ame.) 
Am.— The  Jfym^mg  ^  tim  Bmu 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  tlioa  fearleM  b(M4t-^ 

Wherever  blows  the  welomne  wind. 
It  cannot  \ead  to  scenes  move  dark^ 

More  sad  than  thos^  we  leave  behkid. 
Each  wave  Ibajt  pi^s^^  90fii»|  tp  si^ 

^'Though  death  bepeiitjit  Qur  smiW  Hl^b^ 
Less  cold  we  are»  h^  foUe  thm  ^ey« 

Whose  smiling;  wre^'d  t^y  hogB^  ^^tlm*^ 

Sail  on,  sail  on— tbcot^h  e^dU^s^^^^^ 
Through  calm— ^through  t/^xm>^at-^top  i^more; 
'  The  Btoruwa*  $ea  '$,  %  r^sjiiins-|iaq^ 

To  him  who  knv^a  suijh,  bevtf  Q^  ^lv>1«h 
Or, — if  some  desert  land  we  meet. 
Where  never  yet  f^.e-hj9aiEt^d  men 
'    Profaned  a  world,  that  else  were  sweet— 
'  Then  re&t^qe,b0u;l(,butiii^  1^1  tkffK 


THE  MAGIC  HORN. 

u 

Sweet  is  the  eyenrng  ronnde^lavj 

As  past  the  iN^estern  breeze  is.  sighjflg^ 
And  Philomela  mourns  the  day/ 

All  time  the  golden  hours  are  dyipg  I 
Sweet  is  the  bower  of  Ermengarde, 

Latticed  with  silver,  and  ivafy^liaFped, 
For  there  the  evenings  suaibeams  shine 

Their  loveliest  fariuiance  ere  they  set, 
0*er  sweet  hriar,  rose,  and  e^antiae, 

And  gild  its  flowery  coronets 

y- 

]Put  1dm  is  the  boweic  of  £i^ME]r«A8.D9; 

The  snail  and  the  serpent  are  bropding  there^ 
The  dock  and  the  thistle  overspread  thft  sward. 

And  flterish  aronnd  the  sw^et  parterre. 
The  fox  of  the  forest  there  creeps  to  rest. 
And  on  highj^  the  wild  bird  Guilds  h,er  msst. 

HU 

In  the  forest  of  oak,  on  the  beech  crowned*  Ut^ 
The  song  of  the  nuAAtrel  ia  dead  and  atill; 
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No  longer,  no  lod||9r^  Hammkk  «t  wkxtmy 
The  call  of  her  lovef*»b«g)e  hom; 
The  haq>  and  the  viol^  htwe  eeaaed  te  weanriv 
The  notes  that  lighted  k«r  wimA  at  ere ; 
The  minstrel  at  noon  hath  ceased  to  stray,' 
To  bask'in  the  warmth  of  the  sunny  ray ; 
For  SHE,  the  Lady  of  afi  9o  bkud, 
Is  carried  a'^qpti^  lo  yairi?  z.Airiy« 

IV. 

^Twas  thus,  when  the  brave  Sir  Hugh  St,  Cyx, 

Vowed  by  the  beautv  of  Ermenoaedb; 
To  win  her  agaio»  be  she  far  or  near. 

Or  the  gates  of  her  prison  house  demon-barred 
For  he  had  a  Horn,  whose  magic  sound, 

Would  guide  him  the  way  to  Fairy  land  ; 
Scatter  the  Goblins  and  Elves  around, 

And  loosen  the  strongest  spel-wrought  band : 
So  away  went  he  to  the  roaring  sea^ 
And  he  blew  a  call  right  merrily.  v 

V. 

Calm  and  sunny  was  the  wave^ 

Calm  as  the  ripples  am,  whici^  iksm 

Through/woodland  green,  and  valky  \(mj 
And  their  pebbly  margents  lave ; 
And  on  that  sea,,  se  calms  so  brigbt. 

Moored  ky  m  sitkftft  cord>  of  blue^ 
Lay  a  Vessel  of  DsLiaHTy 

A  bark  of  amber  hue ; 
Gently  it  rose,  and  it  fell  above, 
Like  a  bosom  heavedf  by  a  sigft  of  Love. 

vj. 
It  h&d  no  sail,  it  had  no  eai,^ 
Two  azure  pinions  waved  b^re. 
Lovely  a&  ave  tbet  wingp^  that  bear 

.   Her  bosaa  of  Plbasvue  and  the  Sv^, 
The  beauteous  Insect  queea  of  air^ 
Amid  the  gardens  o£  IrmoL  f 

VIY. 

The  knight  the  silken  cord  untied. 
The  vessel  left  the  steep  rock'a  side, 
The  pinions  played,  and  wafled  rounds 

Odours  more  fragrant  than  ase  shed. 

Upon  a  young  SultanVs  head. 
When  at  her'bsidid  crownedi. 

VIM. 

He  sailed  along,  the  light  gale  died. 
The  billow  fiemied  at  th»  vessel's  sido, 
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So  calm  th^  wave>  he  scarce  coald  tell 
The  vessel  moved,  but  hiil,  and  dell. 
And  chalky  cliff,  and  towering  tree. 
All  sunk  behind  the  summer  sea. 

IX. 

Not  alone  is  Sir  Hugh  St.  Cyr, 
For  he  hears  the  tread  of  the  footsteps  near. 
And  he  feels  the  fan  of  the  passer  by, 
Although  no  shade  falls  o*er  his  eye ; 
•     And  he  hears  the  beat  of  the  merry  dance, 
Although  no  figure  meets  his  glance. 
And  songs  from  unseen  minstrels  float. 
Tuned  to  many  a  lovely  note. 
And  steered  by  mariners  unseen. 
The  light  bark  cuts  the  waves  between. 

Now  swells  a  note  of  joyance  gay. 
Soft  and  blythe,  as  is  the  song. 
That  trills  the  vineyard  walks  along. 

On  an  Italian  holiday; 

And  now,  like  that  of  evening  hour. 

Sung  in  ^ome  rose  enwoven  bower. 

By  melancholy  maiden  pale ; 

There  singing,  all  alone,  and  lorn. 
From  summer  eve,  till  break  of  mom. 

In  sorrow  like  the  Nightingale. 

XI. 

The  bark  sailed  on,  the  day  was  bright, 

The  sun  had  reached  noon's  glowing  height. 

The  winds  were  still,  the  ocean  calm. 

The  sun  beam  warm,  the  air  all  balm ; 

No  feather  moved  on  his  plumy  crest. 

Nor  waved  the  favor  that  hung  from  his  breast; 

And  had  not  the  play  of  the  winsrs  of  blue, 

As  o'er  the  ocean  the  light  bark  flew. 

Softly  diffused  their  perfumed  breath, 

All  else  had  been  fixed,  and  still  as  death. 

XII. 

The  bark  sailed  on The  even  came, 

The  west  was  robed  in  solar  flame. 
The  beauteous  clouds  in  light  were  drest. 
And  as  the  flood  of  radiance  streamed. 
Portals  of  heavenly  gold  they  seemed, 
Before  some  city  of  the  BtEST : 
And  to  that  city  gate  there  lay, 
A  trembling  path  of  many  a  ray. 


xm. 
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Ere's  lof  dy  viskni  k  Tetnkig, 

The  hours  of  day  light  are  exinringy 

The  valley  flowers  their  bells  are  closiof^ 

The  birds  of  mom  in  rest  reposing ; 

All  below,  and  all  above, 

Sleep  in  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 

XIV. 

The  bark  sailed  on— The  moon  arosep 

And  lit  the  night  at  even  s  close :  * 

Bright  and  clear  was  the  smile  she  gave, 

And  mild  she  shone  on  the  sleeping  wave. 

No  sound  but  the  water  plash  was  heard. 

As  the  light  bark  cut  along; 
The  passing  wing  of  the  wild  sea  bird, 

And  the  viewless  minstrel's  song : 
No  light  was  seen,  but  the  white  moon's  ray, 
And  her  rippled  form  on  the  sea  path  way. 

xv.   " 

But  fair  in  the  beam  the  white  cliffs  stood. 

With  pine-wreathed  coronet  of  wood ; 

Clear  and  deep  were  the  waves  he  passed, 

And  dark  were  the  shades  the  cleft  rocks  cast ; 

Clear  and  deep, — ^the  waters  shone. 

Like  the  mirror  that  Beauty  loo^s  upon ; 

And  he  saw  the  coral  forests  well. 

And  the  grots  of  spar  where  the  Gehtii  dwell; 

Ai>d  the  palaces  built  for  the  Oceak  Queen  ; 

Her  city  walls,  and  the  towers  between ; 

The  columns  of  pearl,  and  the  shell  paved  streets, 

And  the  mermaid's  coral  bowered  retreats, 

The  Ocean  QuEEK  rode  abroad  that  night; 

Fair  was  her  car, 

Of  pearl,  and  of  spar. 
And  her  steeds,  two  many hued  dolphins  bright; 
A  lustrous  diamond  wand  she  bore. 
Embossed  with  purest  golden  ore : 

The  sea  flower  waved  amidst  her  hair. 

And  the  crown  of  gem  shone  paly  there ; 
A  flowing  vest  she  wore. 

XVI, 

He  saw  the  sea  meads^  and  the  turtle  flocks, 
That  graze  like  sheep  on  the  weed  covered  rocks 

Along  the  ocean  lea ; 
And  he  saw  the  keeper  watch  them  nigh. 
Resting  beneath  the  lunar  sky. 

At  the  trunk  of  a  coral  tree : 
In  a  bower  of  rock,  by  a  coral  wood. 
Wrapt  as  in  thought,  a  Genius  stood ; 
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For  He  was  forming  a  shdiy  wreath, 
6atbered  from  off  the  green  sea  heatk^ 
To  deck  the  brow  ofhia  Ocuiiif  Maibi; 

Bot  careless  >fttr^ 

Ib  the  fields  of  spar^ 
Or  along  the  chrystal  vales  she  fAseftH^ 
Or  soared  aloft  to  air,  andi  sung* 
Till  the  rocks  and  cliffs  around  her  rung^ 

xvir. 
'  It  has  pcMsed  in  a  creek,  that  magic  bark. 
On  either  side  tlie  walh  are  high, 
The  moon  is  sinking  in  the  sky; 
And  the  water  path  is  dtek; 
But  the  moon  shone  throagh  a  chink,  and  mode 
A  speck  of  light  amidst  the  shade. 
Ana  there,  and  there>  it  dVew  to  shore, 
And  the  fairy  mrnstrels  sxmg  once  more, 
Farewell  Sir  KKiGHTpf  success  attend  thee. 
And  thy  lady*s  star  befriend  thee  \ 

x-viii. 
light  from  the  bark  sprang  Siu  HvftB  St.Ct.k, 
A  flight  of  rockM  steps  were  near,. 
With  moss,  and  lichen.  Ofvec  spread ^ 
And  the  rock  flower  bloomed  aboxie  h»  head, 
ilound  and  round,  the  staircaM  wound^ 
Above  a  balt/^d  poet,  he  founds 
But  he  blew  a  caU,  and  the  baaieni  all, 
9y  one,  and  one^  began  to  {a\L 

,  XIX. 

Beyond,  a  To^efy  palace  lay,. 

Radiant  with  cerulean  day, 

A  flower  arched  passage  formed  the  way; 

Flowers  of  more  than  earthly  bloom,. 

Sweets  of  heavenly  perfume ; 

Glorious  was  the  place  to  see^. 

Wondrous  was  its  imager)^ 

Beyond  a  lovely  palace  lay. 
Radiant  with  cerulean  dayr 
The  roof  by  imigie  art  wets^  bright. 
As  the  gi^9wiiig  sftyoi^l^  noonday  light. 
When  the  summer  clouds  are  fleecy  whit». 
A  verdant  meadlsw  seemed  t^e  floor ; 
With  summer  flowers  strewn  (^i^kly  o'er; 
But  not  from  Heaven  the  Pustre  ffowed. 
That  like  Heaven'st  purest  Iwire  glowed — 
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J?  Q  It  T  R  t.  C««? 

On  steps  of  pearl  and  marbly^oows, 
A  many  tinie4  ligHjt  si^mg  ro»^ « 
A  vase  received  the  l>«avteoi|Si  «tjre«]Oi; 
Its  sparkling  drops  haA  mai^y  9,  be%n^ 
Of  crimsonj^  oraj^ge^  viqlet^  bW» 
And  every  tinge  of  the  raiofaa^*s  to?  I 
A  fairy  figure  baled  them  o'er. 
And  drops  of  different  tints  before. 
Were  all  commingled  in  the  spray. 
And  formed  the  sun  ot  a  summer'^  darf . 

XXI. 

There  were  a  smiKng  shepherdess  band 
Pancing  it  lightly  hand  in  hand. 
With  eyes  of  joy  they  stept  along, 

And  the  faur  ball  rang» 

As  they  danced  and  sang^ 
And  these  were  the  words  of  d^eir  s<ttig:^ 

xxiu 
Ah !  Well  a  day  I  'tis  over  wm. 

And  the  queen  of  the  palace  so  mor^  will  wei^ 
Sut  flowrets  gay,  shall  bo^nd  the  bcoWi 

Of  the  knight  that  our  Udy  brQUght  c^v«r  tbe  d»9fir 

They  danced,  and  they  sang,  and  they  led  him  aloogi^ 
Ix)  a  figure  that  seemed  as  of  marble  formed, 

like  that  they  say,  ersi  made  e^  day^ 

Ere  the  life-giving  fire  feom  heaven  bad  warmed; 

Void  of  motion,  and  void  of  brea^ 

Pale,  and  fixed,  and  stLUt  as  deatb: 

Dark  as  the  caven  was  her  hair, 

Her  brow  and  her  aim  as  snow  iceie  fair^ 

Sable  as  jet,  the  garb  she  wore. 

Her  hand  her  down  ben^  forehead  bor^ ; 

She  seemed  to  awake,  as  the  knight  draw*  nigh^ 

And  she  pierced  ta  hia  800!  with  hev  anake  Uoe  eya,  , ' 

xxiv,. 

Meanwhile  a  laughing  yowag  maid  of  the  Wadi, 

Lightly  untied. 

The  bom  at  his  side. 
And  bore  it  away  if  her  hand ; 

Sir  Hugh!  SibHv»h^ 

Be  watchful  and  true;, 

Or  years  will  roll  by. 

While  thy  lady  must  lie^ 
A  captive. in  fairyland  I 
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xxr. 

He  saw  it,. he  saw  it,  and  forward  he  spratrg;v 
And  he  blew  till  the  fairy  fabric  rang-j 
The  beauty  fled,  and  in  its  stead. 
Mist  and  dismay^  for  the  sumoaer's  day. 
And  for  nuisic  the  fetters  clang*. 

XXVI. 

To  an  oe^en  tree  a  steed  was  tied. 

Massive  and  bright  his  trappings  were  ; 

The  stirrup  of  gold  hung  down  his  side,     , 
His  form  majestically  fair ; 

Sir  Hugh  sprang  into  the  saddle  gay,. 

And  with  heart  of  air  he  rode  away. 

xxvir. 
The  day  was  bright  and  his  heart  was  IFght, 
No  cloud  of  darkness  stained  the  sky, 
The  zephyrs  flrCled  in  gladness  bj; 
In  front  a  -verdant  lawn 'ex  tended. 
On  either  side  a  hill  ascended  ; 
"With  clustered  vines  and  olives  crowned, 
And  by  Inxariance  girdled  round ; 
In  many  a  spot,  a  peasant's  cot. 
Portrayed  a  happy  hUmble  lot ; 
Bosomed  in  green  the  vines  between. 
Just  as  the  ^rush^s  nest  i^  seen. 

xxvm. 

A  barren  mountam  closed  the  view, 
The:  verdant  lawn  more  narrow  grew ; 
Far  more  abrupt  the  hills  appeared. 
And  difis  of  chalk  their  foreheads  reared : 
The  sound  of  a  waterfall  came  with  the  breeise^ 
And  the  hills  were  crowned  with  tall  pine  treet^ 

XXIX^. 

Narrower  still  became  the  lawn, 

The  verdant  hills  and  the  vines  were  gone ; 

Instead  of  the  chalk  and  the  pine  tree  wood. 

On  either  side  a  rock  wall  stood ; 

And  in  jrhose  chasip^  ^ho  can  tell. 

How  many  fairy  Genii  dwell, 

Each  by  the  side  of  the  spring  ke  loves  wells 

Among  these  caverns  high  and  deep. 

How  many  fairy  Echoes,  sleep ; 

Or  when  all  beside  is  still,  > 

Sing  to  the  murmur  of  the  rill ; 

Or  awaked  by  sudden  soi^m), 

Fly  the  lonely  rock  walls  rouiid*^ 
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.    XXX. 

The  rocks  were  close,  the  rocks  were  high, 

Their  butting  brows  obscured  the  sky  ; 

The  patliway  saw  no  noon  tide  ray. 

But  wore  perpetual  twilight  grey; 

The  crags  possessed  no  verdure  fair. 

But  the  lichen  that  roots  in  stone  was  there; 

And  not  a  sound  of  life  was  left, 

Save  the  twittering  swift  in  the  hollow  ckfC 

XXXI. 

T\ie  rockwalia  met  in  a  gloomy  cave. 
Higher  than  highest  minster  nave ; 
The  tramp  of  tiie  horse  had  a  hollow  sound, 
And  the  echo  rolled  the  cavern  round ; 
A  hollow  murmuring  met  him  then. 
Like  the  distant  moan  from  the  lion's  den; 
Through  the  darkness  a  gleam  of  red. 
By  some  mysterious  flame  was  shed ; 

The  passage  turned. 

And  before  him  burned. 
One  sheet  of  fire  across  it  spread  ; 

Sir  Hugh  !  Sir  Hugh! 

Onward  !  and  through ! 
The  clattering  horse  hoofs  beat  the  ground, 
Boiind  like  lightening  followed  bound  ; 
And  ere  the  flame  could  singe  his  plume,  . 
He  hath  dashed  through  the  flame  and  the  vault  and  the  glooau 

XXXII. 

Sure  never  yet  hath  pile  so  grand. 
Appeared  in  east  or  western  land ; 
Column  and  arch  the  structure  bound. 
With  changing  jewels  studded  round ; 
In  lambent  wreaths  of  varying  light. 
They  twined  from  base  to  topmost  height, 
And  shed  a  many  hued  glory  bright ; 
One  jet  black  surface  formed  the  floor. 
With  sparkling  gem  drops  sprinkled  o'er ; 
Reflecting  light  to  gazer's  eye, 
Like  starbeams  in  a  winter  sky ; 
And  there  sat  One  of  thousand  forms, 
Of  wounds,  and  sickness,  griefs  and  storms ; 

The  Hunter  of  Mankind! 
Now  and  anon  a  bow  he  drew. 
And  to  earth  a  viewless  arrow  flew ; 
And  every  time  he  drew  the  bow, 
He  laid  some  living  victim  low ; 
Some  hissed  like'  the  serpent^s  rage  aJong, 
And  some  sang  s\freet  as  a  seraph's  sotig; 
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xxxnu 

Some  fled  to  kcour  a  hostile  fidd, 
Where  War's  fierce  soub  in  vengeanee  irteetetf. 
Forced  many  a  gallant  foe  to  yields 
And  roiled  the  fthoat  tjit  victory! 
When  charging  lines  in  comhat  Met, 
With  hearts  well  itrung  and  blades  well  feet. 
Where  many  a  plume  in  blood  lay  wet, 
And  trod  the  pnncely  ooronet, 

By  hoofs  of  hostile  cavalry ! 
Where  man  to  man,  and  hand  to  hand, 
Sword  crossing  swoii\),  and  band  to  band» 
Mixed  in  red  carnage  o'er  the  strand, 

The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  agony  I 
Where  common  hands,  and  common  forte, 
'     Had  borne  the  hero  frcjffn  his  horse, 
Aad  the  green  sward  stlstains  his  corse. 

Who  late  led  on  S6  gallantly ! 

XXXIV. 

Some  arrows  lodged  in  beauty's  bloOm, 

Death  does  not  shudder  at  the  blow; 
Nor  start  to  chill  within  the  totab, 

The  cheek  of  rosy  glow  t 
The  sweetest  form,  the  fiairest  dye. 

Thai  beauty  V  pencil  erer  tinted^ 
The  heaving  breast,  the  glancing  eyc» 

The  smile,  by  dimfding  love  imprinted  ; 
All  the  soft  witchery  is  o'er. 

And  in  its  stead  cold  horror  reigning ; 
That  icy  cheek  shall  glow  no  more. 

At  tenderest  plaint  of  love's  complainiog. 

XXXV. 

Daughters  of  Music  !  ye  are  stilly 

Where  is  the  sweet  resound, 
Where  is  the  spirit ^^trancmg  trill, 

The  soul  poured  forth  in  sound  ? 
All  silent  now !  no  voice  is  there^ 

Save  the  drear  wind  that  wanders  forth. 
From  the  cold  chambers  of  the  norths 

To  inoan  around  yoar  sepulchrt  I 

XXXVI. 

Sir  Hugh  alighted  from  his  horse. 
And  he  took  on  foot  his  venturous  coufse, 
From  the  hall  of  d^ath>  he  passed  away.    , 
And  he  met  a  figure  pale  and  gay,^ 
Her  unbound  tresses  wildly  streaming,. 
A  wild  Qaxm  in  her  glances  beaming  i 
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She  wept,— Anon 

Her  tears  were  done. 
And  ike  lau|;hed  in  Maldnesfi^  fitful  g^eamin^ 

In  sorrow  now. 

Anon  her  brow» 
Arched  in  merriment's  gayest  seeiaiDg, 
The  smile  and  the  tear  both  Ih  her  eye; 
Like  the  sira  and  the  shower  in  April's  sky, 
She  sang«-but,  Oh,  how  wearily  i 
How  sad,  and  yet  liow  dieerilyi 

Gay,  tliovgii  in  woe. 

The  accents  flow. 
Sweetly,  and  yet  j^w  <beaiily  t 

KXXVIl- 

Dost.thott  see  ymidier  noon,  iike  a  creioent  «•  fM-ljJhV 

How  swiftly  kgatlopt  ^ongf 
^y  true  love  and  I,  on  a  midgUBMner  mght. 
Will  ride  through  the  clouds  in  that  diariot  «C  UgV^ 

And  will  cheer  us  with  laughing  and  song : — 

He  is  gone  to  his  rest, 
On  the  earth's  cold  t^ct. 
And  the  rose  wreathes  die  spot  whrare  in  silence  be  dwelif ; 

While  the  meek  meadow  flower,  ^ 
Twines  a  midsunmier  bower. 
For  the  queen  of  the  foes  when  her  bngle  tfwdlft. 
I  would  not,  I  would  not,  if  I  were  gay, 
Entwine  the  bright  flowers  of  spring  and  day. 
For  there  is  a  flower  so  red  of  hne. 
With  a  black  sunk  eye  so  mournful  too: 
it  springs  from  the  bed,  of  the  happy  dead. 

And  it  carries  the  still  cool  spell  of  sleep  j 
Oh,  I  could  breath,  o'er  a  poppy  wreath. 
Till  my  heart  «ould. die,  and  my  eyes  could  weepi 
List  wanderer !  list  to  the  sound  of  the  gale, 

I  know  what  the  whisperer  saith. 
Hast  thou  heard  ?     Hast  thou  heard  of  the  sorrowful  taffe« 

The  wedding  of  Beauty  and  Death? 
When  the  wind  was  still,  and  the  night  was  drear^ 

I  slept  in  the  brake, 

And' the  venomy  snake. 
Came  and  whispered  it  all  in  my  ear! 
Cease  sir  knight,  to  seek  for  daugers, 

Thy  lady's  at  rest. 

In  the  eartha  cool  breast. 
And  her  hall  resounds  with  the  tread  of  strangers* 

'  XXXVIII. 

Thus  she  san^,  and  away  she  sprang. 

And  the  hall  with  her  lo;ig  loud  laughter  rang. 
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XXXIX. 

In  front  there  stood. a  fairy  bower, 

With  many  a  pearl  and  diamond  flower^ 

And  ERMBNOARDB,  the  captive  lay. 

Entranced  in  the  beams  of  its  magic  day ! 

Her  eyes  in  passive  beauty  closing. 

Like  Indian  queen  on  flowery  couch  reposing. 

XL. 

Sir  Hu&h,  Sir  Hugh,  his  bugle  blew, 

The  bower,  the  trance,  and  the  pageant  flew ; 

In  a  fairy  car,  fast  and  far. 

They  sailed  by  the  light  of  the  evening  star; 

Ov^r  river  and  vale,  over  plain  and  sea. 

The  KNIGHT  and  the  lady  sailed  merrily: 

And  the  bower  they  reached,  as  at  break  of  mora^ 

Aurora  was  mounting  her  car  of  state, 

And  the  wprder  at  the  castle  gate. 
Blew  the  first  matin  horn. 

XLI. 

Bright  grew  the  bower,  and  fresh  bloomed  the  flower. 
That  pined  when  the  lady  was  far  away  ; 

The  vipery  nest  hath  gone  from  i^  breast. 

And  the  sun  poured  the  light  of  a  summer's  day  ; 

And  often  the  harp  of  the  wandering  bard. 
Strikes,  to  delight  an  idle  ear, 

A  song  to  the  beauty  of  ermbngarde. 

And  the  magic  horn  of  Sir  Hugh  St.  Cyr! 
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